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PREFACE 


IT  is  some  years  since  a  complete  textbook  of  Chemical  Physiology  has 
appeared  in  the  English  language,  and  the  rapid  strides  that  have  been 
made  in  this  department  of  science  appear  to  me  to  justify  the  produc- 
tion of  a  new  work  on  the  subject.  It  is  with  the  object  of  tilling  this 
gap  in  our  literature  that  I  have  written  this  book. 

I  have  selected  the  title  Chemical  Physiology  in  preference  to  that 
of  Physiological  Chemistry,  as  the  subjects  are  treated  rather  from  the 
point  of  view  of  their  function  in  the  body,  than  from  that  of  their 
chemical  relationships  to  one  another  ;  hence  the  book  deals  with  a 
department  of  Physiology  more  than  with  a  department  of  Chemistry. 

I  have  added  the  words  '  and  Pathology '  to  the  title,  as  T  have 
endeavoured  to  include  the  chief  facts  in  relation  to  the  blood,  urine, 
and  tissues  which  have  a  chemico-pathological  bearing.  I  am  in  hopes 
that  the  book  may  be  not  only  useful  to  students  of  physiology,  and 
those  pursuing  original  investigations  in  chemical  physiology,  but  also 
to  the  student  of  practical  medicine  and  the  medical  practitioner. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  volume  I  have  received  much  help  from 
a  large  number  of  friends,  among  whom  T  would  especially  mention 
Prof.  SCIIAFER,  to  whom  I  owe  a  number  of  valuable  suggestions 
and  references  ;  Dr.  SIDNEY  MARTIN,  who  read  my  manuscript  of  the 
chapters  on  proteids,  foods,  diet,  and  pathological  urines,  and  made 
both  corrections  and  suggestions  ;  Dr.  MxcMuNN,  who  kindly  read  the 
proofs  of  the  sections  relating  to  the  pigments  of  the  bile  and  urine, 
and  Dr.  R.  N.  WOLFKNDKN,  who  generously  placed  in  my  hands  tin- 
manuscript  <>f  a  number  of  valuable  tables  relating  to  the  urine  ;  tln-sc 
have  formed  the  basis  of  the  tables  given  on  pp.  712  to  71-'i.  71<!  »•> 
719,  745  to  746,  and  784  to  785. 

The  books  and  original  monographs  that  have  been  consulted  have 
been  very  numerous.  T  l>elieve  it  will  lx>  found  that  in  all  cases  I  have 
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given  rny  authority  for  any  statements  T  have  made,  and  I  take  this 
opportunity  of  thanking  all  those  who  have  unwittingly,  by  their 
researches  and  writings,  thus  aided  me  in  the  production  of  this 
volume. 

The  illustration!  are  also  culled  from  various  sources,  and  I  have 
to  thank  the  following  authors  and  publishers,  for  the  loan  of  blocks, 
or  for  permission  to  use  certain  illustrations  :  Dr.  DUPRE,  Prof.  M. 
FOSTER,  Mr.  A.  W.  GERRARD,  Mr.  C.  E.  GROVES,  Prof.  MCKENDRICK, 
Prof.  SCHAFER,  Dr.  SCHUNCK,  Mr.  F.  SUTTON  ;  the  Council  of  the 
Chemical  Society  ;  Messrs.  CHURCHILL,  Messrs.  ENOELMANN  of  Leipzig, 
Messrs.  MACMILLAN,  Messrs.  VIEWEO  and  SON  of  Brunswick,  and  Mr. 
HAWKSLEY. 

The  duty  of  reading  the  proof  sheets  has  been  greatly  lightened  for 
me  by  my  friend  Mr.  C.  J.  MARTIN,  B.Sc.,  Demonstrator  of  Physiology 
in  King's  College,  who  read  the  final  revises,  and  I  have  to  thank  him 
for  many  valuable  suggestions  and  alterations. 


W.  D.  HALLIBURTON. 


KING'S  COLLEGE  : 

October  1,  1890. 
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PART  I 

METHODS  OF  EESEAECH  AND  ANALYSIS 


CHAlTUIl    t 

I  /'/'.!  7M  77 X    /,'/.  U//:.V/X,     \\KIGHTS  AND   Mh'ASUltA'S 

THE  methods  of  analysis  of,  and  modes  of  examining  the  substances  of 
which  the  Iwxly  is  composed  vary  a  good  deal  from  those  ordinarily 
employed  in  chemistry.  An  examination  of  a  living  tissue  by  purely 
chemical  means  is  well-nigh  impossible,  as  the  reagents  used  will  be 
almost  certain  to  destroy  the  life  of  the  tissue  in  question.  Hence 
some  <>f  the  methods  adopted  by  the  physiologist  differ  markedly  from 
those  of  the  chemist  :  for  instance,  he  may  experiment  upon  himself  or 
upon  animals,  giving  certain  foods  or  drugs  by  the  mouth,  and  examin- 
ing the  result  in  the  alimentary  canal  or  their  effect  on  the  urine  and 
other  excretions  ;  again,  he  may  attempt  to  imitate  after  death  the  con- 
ditions which  obtain  during  life,  and  so  conduct  experiments  upon 
ferment  action,  the  changes  in  cells,  and  so  on.  The  physiologist  has 
to  deal  very  largely  with  an  important  class  of  substances  known  as 
albuminous  or  proteid  ;  these  require  certain  special  methods  of  investi- 
gation which  are  but  rarely  used  in  the  work  of  ordinary  chemistry  ; 
and  then  the  physiologist  avails  himself  of  certain  physical  apparatus, 
such  as  the  spectroscope,  polariscope,  &c.,  which  give  material  help  in 
the  elucidation  of  chemical  problems. " 

The  reader  must  consult  some  special  book  on  analytical  chemistry 
for  full  details  respecting  analytical  methods.  The  present  chapters 
(Part  I.)  form  a  mere  sketch  of  the  chief  operations  performed  in 
chemical  investigation,  those  specially  available  for  physiological  work 
being  dwelt  on  rather  more  fully. 

WEIGHTS    AND    MEASURES 

The  weights  and  measures  usually  employed  in  science  are  those  of 
tin1  metric  system  ;  but,  as  the  practical  physician  still  uses  very  largely 
English  grains  and  ounces,  we  give  here  both  systems. 

Weight*. 

(English  System.) 

1  grain  =      0-004H  ^nimnir 

1  ounce  =  4:17-5  grains          =    2K-:U'.t."> -rnnxrs 
1  Ib.  -  16  oz.  -  7,000  grains  =  4.->:'.-.v.ii':>        „ 

B* 
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The  scruple  =  20  grains  =  1-296  grammes,  and  the  drachm  =  60  grains 
=  3-888  grammes  are  retained  in  use,  but  neither  is  an  aliquot  part  of  the  ounce ; 
though  for  practical  purposes  an  ounce  is  considered  to  consist  of  8  drachms. 

(Metric  system.) 

1  milligramme  =         O'OOl  gramme  =         0-015432  grain 

1  centigramme  =         O'Ol          „  =         0-154323      „ 
1  decigramme  =         0-1            „  1-543235      „ 

1  gramme  =        15-43235    grains 

1  decagramme  =  10  grammes  =      154-3235          „ 

1  hectagramme  =  100  „  =    1543-235  „ 

1  kilogramme    =±1000  „  =15432-35 

=  2  Ibs.  3oz.  119-8  „ 

Measures  of  Length. 
(English  system.) 

1  inch  =  25-4  millimetres 

1  foot  =  12  inches  =  304-8  millimetres 

(Metric  system.) 

The  standard  of  length  is  a  metre :  subdivisions  and  multiples  of  which,  with 
the  prefixes  milli-,  centi-,  and  deci-  on  the  one  hand,  and  deca-,  hecta-,  and  kilo- 
on  the  other,  have  the  same  relation  to  the  metre  as  the  subdivisions  and  multi- 
ples of  the  gramme,  in  the  table  just  given,  have  to  the  gramme ;  thus  : 

1  millimetre  =0-001  metre  =   0-03937  inch 
1  centimetre  =  0-01        „     =   0-3937      „ 
1  decimetre  =0-1          „     =   3-93707  inches 
1  metre  =39-37079    „ 

Measures  of  Capacity. 
(English  system.) 

1  minim  =     0-059  cubic  centimetre 

1  fluid  drachm  =  60  minims  =     3'549  cubic  centimetres 

1  fluid  ounce  =  8  fluid  drachms  =   28-396  „ 

1  pint  =  20  fluid  ounces  =  567-936  „ 

1  gallon  =  8  pints  =     4-54837  litres 

(Metric  system.) 

In  the  metric  system  the  measures  of  capacity  are  intimately  connected  with 
the  measures  of  length ;  we  thus  have  cubic  millimetres,  cubic  centimetres,  and 
so  forth.  The  standard  of  capacity  is  the  litre,  which  is  equal  to  1,000  cubic 
centimetres;  and  e<ich  cubic  centimetre  is  the  volume  of  1  gramme  of  distilled 
water  at  4°  C.1 

1  cubic  centimetre  (generally  written  c.c.)  =  16-931  minims 

1  litre  =  1,000  cubic  centimetres  =  1  pint  15  oz.  2  drs.  1 1  min.  =  35-2154  fluid  ounces 
1  cubic  inch  =  16-386  c.c. 


1  4°  C.  is  the  temperature  at  which  water  has  the  greatest  density. .  For  practical 
purposes,  measures  are  more  often  constructed  so  that  a  cubic  centimetre  holds  a  gramme 
of  water  at  16°  C.,  the  usual  temperature  of  a  room.  The  true  c.c.  contains  only  0-999 
gramme  at  16°  C. 
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THERMOMETRIC    SCALES 

The  scale  most  frequently  used  in  this  country  is  the  Fahrenheit 
scale  ;  in  which  the  freezing  point  of  water  is  32°,  and  the  boiling 
point  212°.  On  the  Continent  the  Reaumur  scale  is  largely  employed  ; 
in  which  the  freezing  point  is  0°  C.,  the  boiling  point  H0°.  In  scien- 
tific work  the  centigrade  scale  has  almost  completely  taken  the 
place  of  these  ;  in  this  system  the  freezing  point  is  0°,  and  the  boiling 
l-int  100°. 

To  convert  degrees  Fahrenheit  into  degrees  centigrade,  subtract  32 
and  multiply  by  ;{,  or  C=(F  —  32)§.  Conversely,  degrees  centigrade 
may  be  converted  into  degrees  Fahrenheit  by  the  following  formula  : 


TENSION     OF    AQUEOUS    VAPOUR    IN    MILLIMETRES    OF 
MERCURY    FROM    10°    TO    25°    C. 


10°.     9  126 

11°.    9-751 

12°.  10-421 
13°.  11-130 

14°.  11-882 
15°.  12-677 
16°.   13-511) 
17°.  14-409 

18°.  15-351 
19°.  16-345 
20°.  17-396 
21°.  18-505 

22°.  19675 
23°.  20-909 
24°.  22-211 
25°.  23-582 

These  numbers   are   used  in  correcting    measurements    of   wet  gases — for 
instiince,  of  the  nitrogen  obtained  from  urea  by  the  hypobromite  method. 


TABLE   OF    THE 

DKXSITY 

OF   WATER   AT 

TEMPERATURES 

BETWEEN 

0°   AND    80°   C. 

0°.  0-99988 

8°.  0-9998S 

16°.  0-99900 

24°.  0-99738 

1°.  0-SH>!)»:» 

9°.  0-99982 

17°.  0-99884 

25°.  0-99714 

'2C.  Q-WW7 

10°.  0-99974 

18°.  0-99866 

26°.  0-99689 

3°.  0-9<M>'.i!i 

11°.  0-99965 

..  19°.  0-99847 

27°.  0-99662 

4°.  1-00000 

12°.  0-99955 

*   20°.  0-99827 

28°.  0-99635 

5°.  0-999HM 

13°.  o-n'.i'.u:; 

21°.  0-99806 

21/°.  0-99607 

6°.  0-<i!t'.i;i7 

14°.  O-W.WO 

22°.  0-99785 

30°.  0-99579 

7°.  0-99991 

15°.  0-99915 

23°.  0-99762 

SYMBOLS  AND    COMBINING   WEIGHTS    OF    THE    PRINCIPAL 

ELEMENTS 


Aluminium 

Al 

27-3 

Fluorine 

Fl     19-1 

Phosphorus 

P 

30-96 

Antimony 

Sb 

122-0 

Gold 

Au  196-2 

Platinum 

Pt 

196-7 

Ar.-enic 

As 

749 

Hydrogen 

H        1-0 

Potassium 

K 

39-04 

liar  in  in 

B* 

180*8 

Iodine 

I     126-53 

Silver 

Ag 

107-66 

liiMlllltll 

Bi 

210-0 

Iron 

Fe    5.V!> 

Silicon 

Si 

2H-0 

Boron 

B 

11-0 

Lead 

Pb  206-4 

Sodium 

Na 

B-W 

lirominc 

Br 

79-75 

Magnesium 

Mg  2:»".M 

Strontium 

Sr 

87-2 

Cadmium 

Cd 

1  I  i  ••; 

Manganese 

Mn  54-8 

Sulphur 

S 

31  98 

Calcium 

Ca 

Mercury 

Hg  199-8 

Tin 

Sn 

117-8 

Carbon 

C 

nit: 

Nickel 

Ni     68-6 

Tungsten 

W 

184-0 

Chlorine 

Cl 

35-37 

Nitrogen 

N      14-ul 

Zinc 

Zn 

64-9 

Copper 

Cu 

63-0 

Oiygen 

0       15-96 
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REAGENTS     AND     APPARATUS 

The  reayents  chiefly  employed  are  distilled  water,  physiological 
saline  solution  (0*6  per  cent.  NaCl),  alcohol,  ether,  glycerine,  the 
mineral  acids,  acetic,  oxalic  and  tannic  acids,  potash,  soda,  ammonia, 
lime  water,  baryta  water,  silver  nitrate,  barium  chloride,  lead  acetate, 
copper  sulphate,  mercuric  chloride,  sodium  chloride,  carbonate  and  sul- 
phate, magnesium  sulphate,  the  carbonate,  chloride,  molybdate,  oxalate, 
sulphide  and  sulphate  of  ammonium,  <fcc.  &c. 

Normal  Solutions  used  in  analysis  are  of  such  a  strength  that  1  litre 
at  15°  C.  contains  the  hydrogen  equivalent  of  the  reagent  in  grammes. 
A  normal  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  for  instance,  will  contain 
(H  =  l  -f  Cl  =  35'5  =  36'5)  36-5  grammes  of  the  acid  in  a  litre  of  water. 
Or  in  the  case  of  caustic  soda,  NaHO  (Na=23  f  H=l +0=16), 
40  grammes  must  be  present  in  the  litre.  In  the  case  of  a  bivalent 
substance  the  equivalent  is  half  the  atomic  or  molecular  weight ;  thus 
a  normal  solution  of  oxalic  acid  which  is  dibasic  (C2H2O4  +  H2O  =  126) 
contains  63  instead  of  126  grammes  dissolved  in  the  litre. 

Decinormal  solutions  are  •11-ff,  and  centinormal  solutions  y^  of  the 
strength  of  normal  solutions. 

Empirical  Standard  Solutions  are  generally  constructed  so  that 
1  c.c.  corresponds  to  O'Ol  gramme  (1  centigramme)  of  the  substance  to 
be  estimated. 

The  Apparatus  necessary  consists  of  the  ordinary  appliances  of  the 
chemical  laboratory  :  test-tubes,  beakers,  flasks,  funnels,  filters,  dishes 
and  crucibles,  stirring  rods,  pestle  and  mortar,  wash-bottles,  retorts, 
pipettes,  blow-pipe,  balance,  air  and  water-baths,  exsiccators,  mea- 
sures, &c.,  and  in  addition  certain  forms  of  apparatus  which  are  more 
fully  described  in  subsequent  chapters,  such  as  microscope,  spectroscope, 
polarimeter,  dialyser,  apparatus  for  gas  analysis  and  for  combustions, 
specific  gravity  bottles,  urinometers,  &c.  «kc.  In  addition,  apparatus 
for  the  manufacture  of  carbonic  acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  other 
gases,  is  often  needed. 


CHAPTER   II 

ANA  L YTICAL  METHODS 

GRAVIMETRIC    AND    VOLUMETRIC    ANALYSIS 

GRAVIMETRIC  analysis,  or  quantitative  analysis  by  weight,  consists  in 
scp.irat ini,'  out  the  constituents  of  any  compound  in  a  pure  state,  or  in 
the  form  of  some  new  compound  of  known  composition,  and  accurately 
weighing  the  prwlucts. 

Volumetric  processes  are,  as  a  rule,  more  quickly  performed,  and 
consist  in  submitting  the  substance  to  be  estimated  to  certain  character- 
istic reactions,  employing  for  such  reactions  solutions  of  known  strength, 
and  from  the  volume  of  solution  necessary  for  the 
production  of  such  reaction  determining  the 
weight  of  the  substance  to  be  estimated. 

Volumetric  analysis  consequently  depends  on 
the  following  conditions  for  its  successful  prac- 
tice : — 

1.  A  solution  of    the  reagent,    the   chemical 

power    of   which    is   accurately   known," 
called  the  '  standard  solution.' 

2.  A   graduated    vessel    from  which  portions 

of  it  may  be  accurately  delivered,  called 
the  burette  (fig.  1). 

3.  The   reaction    produced  by   the  test  solu- 

tion with  any  given  substance  must  either 
by  itself,  or  by  an  indicator,  be  such  that 
its  termination  is  unmistakable  to  the 
eye,  and  thereby  the  quantity  of  the  sub- 
stance with  which  it  is  combined  accu- 
rately determined. 
The  great  advantage  of  volumetric  processes 

is  that  the  substance  to  be  estimated  need   not 

be  isolated  in  a  pure  condition,  but  the  reaction 

chosen  is  generally  one  which  is  not  interfered  with  by  the  presence 

of  other  substances.1 

Suppose,  for  instance,  one  requires  to  know  the  amount  of  phos- 

1  The  above  introductory   sentences    are    taken   almost    verbatim    from   Button's 
Volumetric  Analysis. 


FIG.  1.— Two  burettes  on 
stand.    iSutfn.i 
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phoric  acid  in  the  urine  ;  a  measured  amount  of  urine  is  rendered  acid 
and  boiled,  and  to  it  is  added  from  a  burette,  a  solution  of  known 
strength  of  uranium  acetate  (which  for  accuracy  has  been  previously 
titrated1  with  a  standard  solution  of  sodium  phosphate)  ;  the  result  of 
this  is  the  formation  of  a  compound  of  the  uranium  with  the  phosphoric 
acid,  and  this  compound,  called  uranium  phosphate,  is  insoluble  in  hot 
acid  urine,  and  so  a  precipitate  occurs.  The  precipitate,  which  is 
yellowish-white  in  colour,  continues  to  form  until  all  phosphoric  acid 
is  combined.  When  the  precipitate  ceases  to  form,  one  knows  that 
there  is  no  more  phosphoric  acid  in  solution,  and  if  one  adds  more 
uranium  acetate  it  will  be  left  uncombined  and  free.  One's  object 
then  is  to  add  just  sufficient  of  the  standard  solution  to  precipitate  all 
the  phosphoric  acid.  The  volume  of  urine  originally  taken  is  known, 
the  strength  of  the  standard  solution  is  known,  and  the  amount  of  the 
standard  solution  that  has  been  used  can  be  ascertained  by  reading  the 
burette.2  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  determine  by  the  eye  when  pre- 
cipitation is  finished  ;  ;in  indicator  is  therefore  used  to  detect  any 
excess  of  the  uranium  salt ;  this  is  done  by  testing  a  drop  of  the 
mixture  with  a  drop  of  potassium  ferrocyanide  on  a  white  porcelain 
plate  or  testing-slab  ;  this  gives  a  reddish-brown  precipitate  with  any 
uranium  salt  not  combined  with  phosphoric  acid.  The  appearance  of 
such  a  brown  precipitate  indicates  the  end  of  the  reaction. 

As  an  example,  suppose  the  amount  of  urine  taken  was  50  c.c.,  and 
the  amount  of  standard  solution  required  for  the  appearance  of  the 
terminal  reaction  24  c.c.  The  standard  uranium  solution  used  is  of 
such  a  strength  that  1  c.c.  will  exactly  precipitate  O'OOS  gramme  of 
phosphoric  acid.  24  c.c.  will  precipitate  24  times  0'005=(H  2  grammes. 
This  is  the  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  in  50  c.c.  of  urine  :  the  amount 
in  100  c.c.  of  urine  will  therefore  be  twice  as  great — c.c.  0'24  per  cent. 

This  is  an  operation  which  can  be  completed  in  a  few  minutes, 
whereas  if  it  had  been  necessary  to  separate  out  the  phosphoric  acid  in 
a  pure  condition  and  weigh  it,  the  processes  would  have  extended  over 
several  days. 

There  are,  however,  certain  substances  to  which  a  volumetric 
method  cannot  be  applied,  and  it  is  then  necessary  to  use  the  gravi- 

1  A  titrated  solution  is  one  of  which  the  strength  has  been  accurately  found  by 
experiment.  When  a  solution  is  directed  to  be  titrated,  the  meaning  is  that  it  is  to  be 
quantitatively  tested  for  the  amount  of  pure  substance  it  contains  by  the  help  of  standard 
or  previously  titrated  solutions. 

3  It  is  usual  to  note  the  position  of  the  lowest  point  of  the  curved  surface  (meniscus) 
of  the  fluid  in  a  burette.  Sometimes  accuracy  is  obtained  by  using  a  glass  float  which 
rises  and  falls  with  the  fluid  in  the  burette  without  wavering ;  this  has  a  horizontal  line 
drawn  on  it,  and  the  coincidence  of  this  line  with  the  graduation  mark  on  the  burette  is, 
accepted  as  the  true  reading. 
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metric  method.  The  precautions  to  be  used  in  such  a  method  may  be 
best  illustrated  by  taking  an  example,  and  we  may  again  select  our 
example  from  the  urine  :  in  certain  forms  of  morbid  urine,  proteid 
matter  is  present  ;  it  is  often  desirable  to  estimate  it,  and  the  best 
method  for  doing  so  accurately,  is  to  precipitate  it,  and  weigh  the  pre- 


Fio.  2.— SpreiiKcl's  filter  pump.  Water  enters  by  tube  tr,  and  escii|ios  by  </,  drawing  air  with  it  from 
the  re*t  of  tlie  uppiirutns,  <<>  producing  a  partial  vacuum  in  the  flask  i,  into  which  filtration  is 
performed.  The  Halite  /  indicates  the  pressure,  and  the  clips  a  and  6  regulate  the  rate  of  flow 
of  water.  (GflOhloidlMl.) 

cipitate.  Among  the  many  precipitants  of  proteids,  alcohol  is  on  the 
whole  the  most  convenient.  A  known  volume  of  urine  is  evaporated 
to  a  small  bulk,  and  if  alkaline  is  rendered  faintly  acid  ;  about  t  -n 
times  the  amount  of  alcohol  is  added,  and  the  mixture  boiled.  Tin- 
precipitate  is  collected  on  a  previously  dried  and  weighed  filter.  The 
filter  used  must  either  contain  no  ash,  or  the  amount  of  ash  (i.e. 
mineral  constituents)  must  be  known. 
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The  precipitate  is  then  thoroughly  washed  with  alcohol  and  ether 
to  remove  all  the  other  constituents  of  the  urine  ;  the  filter,  with  the 
precipitate  on  it,  is  dried  at  110°  C.,  cooled  in  an  exsiccator,  and  again 
weighed.  The  increase  in  weight  is  the  amount  of  albuminous  substance 
in  the  volume  of  urine  originally  taken.  Proteid,  however,  carries 
down  with  it  a  certain  amount  of  ash  ;  this  is  estimated  as  follows  : 
A  crucible  is  dried  and  weighed  ;  in  this  the  filter  and  precipitate  are 
carefully  burnt,  until  ash  only  remains,  allowance  being  made  for  the 
ash  of  the  filter,  this  amount  of  ash  must  be  deducted  from  that  of  the 
proteid  previously  found. 

FILTKATION 

The  filter  should  be  smaller  than  the  funnel  into  which  it  is  inserted,  and 
generally  should  be  moistened  with  water  before  being  used.  Filtration  may  bt- 
hastened  by  the  use  of  ribbed  filters;  hot  liquids  also  filter  more  quickly  than 
cold.  Filtration  under  pressure  may  be  accomplished  by  using  one  of  the  many 
forms  of  filter  pump  of  which  one  is  here  figured  (fig.  2).' 

In  order  to  keep  a  liquid  hot  during 
filtration,  the  ordinary  glass  funnel  is  en- 
closed in  a  hollow  copper  funnel  filled 
with  hot  water  (fig.  3). 

In  the  case  of  fine  precipitates,  a  small 
portion  of  the  precipitate  may  at  first  pass 
through  the  filter;  soon,  however,  the 
larger  pores  of  the  paper  become  plugged, 
and  the  portions,  which  first  passed  through, 
must  be  returned  to  the  filter. 

With  voluminous,  dense,  or  gelatinous 
deposits  the  separation  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  precipitate  may  be  accomplished 
by  filtering  through  muslin  or  linen. 

Precipitates  are  now  often  collected 
on  asbestos  filters ;  these  are  readily  made  by  perforating  the  bottom  of  a 
platinum  crucible  with  fine  holes  and  filling  up  the  bottom  of  the  crucible  with 
finely  divided  asbestos.  They  are  advantageous,  as  they  can  be  easily  dried 
and  weighed,  are  permanent,  and  where  incineration  is  necessary  are  free  from  ash. 

"WASHING   PRECIPITATES 

Precipitates  may  be  washed  on  the  filter ;  it  is  best  to  use  a  wash-bottle,  and 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  wash-liquid  penetrates  to  every  part  of  the  precipi- 
tate, which  may  be  gently  disturbed  for  the  purpose  with  a  glass  rod. 

Washing  by  decantation  is  only  applicable  to  precipitates  that  are  heavy  and 
subside  readily ;  the  precipitate  is  well  mixed  with  the  wash-liquid  and  allowed 
to  settle ;  the  wash-liquid  is  then  poured,  syphoned,  or  pipetted  off,  more  liquid 
added,  and  the  process  repeated  as  often  as  necessary. 


FIG.  3. — Sectional  view  of  hot  water  funnel. 
(Gschleidlen.) 


1  Simple  forms  of  lilter  pump  can  now  be  purchased  for  a  few  shillings,  and  can  be 
attached  to  any  ordinary  water-tap. 
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DUYINd 

A  watt r-ovcn  :it  tin-  temperat uiv  of  100°,  or,  better  >t ill,  an  air-hath  10°  or 
SQP  higher,  and  tin-  temperature  kept  constant  by  ;i  gas  regulator,  may  be  used 
for  dryirg  filter-papers  and  organic  substances  generally.  Crucibles  may  he 


Fio.  4.— Hot-air  oven  with  pis  regulator  (o).    (Csclile-idleii.) 

readily  and  quickly  dried  by  holding  them  with  tongs  for  a  few  seconds  in  a 
liimsen  tlanif. 

A  flask  is  drit-d  by  wanning  it  and  then  sucking  the  air  from  the  interior  with 
a  long  glass  tube  dipping  into  it. 

COOLING  AFTER  DRYING 

Substanrrs  must  not  be  weighed  hotr/otherwise  air  currents  are  set  up  which 
disturb  a  di-lii-ate  balance.  They  must  not  be  allowed  to  dry  in  the  air,  or  they 
(especially  if  hygroscopic)  become 
moist  again.  They  an-  generally 
cooled  in  an  eniooator  a  dosed  glass 
vi-ssfl  containing  a  tray  of  sulphuric 
acid.  .Srv  figure  6. 

A  filter  is  usually  allowed  to  cool 
and  is  weighed  between  two  watch- 
glasses  clipped  together,  or  in  a  thin 
wide-mouthed  glass  dottle.  The 
bottle  or  watch-glasso.  however,  must 
l>e  dry,  and  cooled  before  weighing, 
in  an  exsiccator.  After  weighing  any 
sul»tance  that  has  been  dried,  it  is 
again  heated  to  110°  for  some  hours, 
cooled  ;md  weighed  as  before:  the 

lieing      repeated     until     two  Fio.  5.— An  «-x«:ivut«>r. 

weighings  give  the"  same  result     that   is.  till  tin-re  is  no  more  loss  of 
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weight  from  evaporation  of  Water.  This  is  called  weighing  to  constant  weight. 
Exsiccators  may  be  used  for  drying  in  i-acuo  at  a  low  temperature  such  sub- 
stances as  would  be  injured  by  the  application  of  heat.  In  such  rases  the  top  of 
the  bell  jar  of  the  exsiccator  is  connected  by  a  tube  to  an  air-pump.  Tin-  tube 
should  be  fitted  with  a  stop-cock.  The  air  is  thus  exhausted  either  by  an 
ordinary  air-pump  or  by  a  water  air-pump  constructed  on  the  same  principle  as 
that  already  described  (fig.  2).  When  the  vacuum  is  as  complete  as  possible  the 
stop-cock  just  mentioned  should  be  closed  and  the  pump  can  be  detached. 
Moisture  rapidly  passes  off  from  the  substance  which  is  to  be  dried,  and  is 
absorbed  by  the  sulphuric  acid. 

INCINEKATION 

The  substance  to  be  incinerated  must  be  dry  and  must  not  touch  the  side  of 
the  crucible  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  A  crucible  of  known  wciurht  is 
placed  upon  a  triangle  over  a  Bunsen  flame  and  at  first  heated  very  cautiously, 
or  the  contents  are  apt  to  froth  and  be  partially  lost.  The  heat  is  gradually 
increased,  and  ultimately  the  flame  is  allowed  to  surround  the  crucible,  which 
should  be  tilted.  The  process,  which  is  a  long  one  with  porcelain  crucibles,  is 
allowed  to  continue  till  the  ash  is  white,  when  it  may  be  cooled  and  weighed. 
Rose's  method  is  better  than  the  preceding,  and  is  as  follows : — 
The  dry  substance  is  carefully  carbonised  in  a  crucible  over  a  Bunsen  flame. 
After  cooling  the  contents  are  heated  with  distilled  water  again  and  again  to 
dissolve  all  soluble  salts.  The  hot  aqueous  extracts  are  mixed  and  filtered 
through  a  small  filter  of  known  ash.1  The  insoluble  matters  together  with  this 
small  filter  are  dried  at  110°  and  ignited  at  a  red  heat;  when  the  residue  is 
white  the  crucible  is  cooled  and  weighed  ;  this  gives,  subtracting  the  weights  of 
the  crucible  and  filter  ash,  the  weight  of  the  insoluble  salts.  Either  in  the  same 
crucible  or  in  a  separate  one  the  aqueous  extract  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  dried 
at  110°,  and  ignited  at  a  red  heat ;  the  crucible  is  then  cooled  and  weighed  :  the 
increase  in  weight  is  the  amount  of  soluble  salts. 

EVAPOKATION 

The  usual  temperature  employed  is  100°,  which  is  most  easily  obtained  with 
a  water-bath  ;  for  lower  temperatures,  a  water-bath  is  kept  at  a  constant  tem- 
perature by  a  gas  regulator. 

Ethereal  or  alcoholic  solutions  must  never  be  evaporated  over  a  naked  flame, 
but  over  a  water-bath.  In  heating  glass  vessels  it  is  also  advisable  to  interpose 
a  flat  iron  plate,  or  a  piece  of  wire  gauze,  or  asbestos  cardboard,  or  a  sand-bath 
between  the  glass  and  the  flame. 

BOILING 

The  boiling  point  of  a  liquid  is  that  temperature  at  which  the  liquid  becomes 
no  hotter,  but  at  which  any  further  heat  is  used  up  in  converting  the  liquid  into 
vapour.  If  the  liquid,  however,  be  enclosed  in  a  vessel  so  that  no  vapour  ran 
escape,  its  temperature  will  continue  to  rise.  Hence  it  is  possible  to  heat 
aqueous  solutions  above  100°  C.  by  enclosing  them  in  sealed  tubes  or  a  1'apin's 
digester,  and  placing  these  in  a  liquid  such  as  oil,  which  boils  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature than  water. 

1  The  ash  of  a  filter  may  be  ascertained  by  incinerating,  say,  12  similar  filters,  weighing 
the  ash,  and  obtaining  the  average  by  dividing  by  12. 
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Sunn-times  one  requires  to  heat  a  liquid  for  a  long  time  without  its  losing 
much  of  its  hulk:  a  long  glass  tul.e  or  a  condenser  is  then  attached  by  n  cork 
with  a  hole  in  it  to  the  neck  of  the  liask,  the  vapour  condeii.-.-.  in  the  tiihe  and 
runs  hack  into  the  tla.-k. 

DISTILLATION 

Some  substances  are  much  more  volatile — that  is,  boil  at  a  lower  temperature 
than  others.  Advantage  is  taken  of  this  to  separate  such  substances  by  a 
-  of  distillation. 

A  distillation  apparatus  consists  essentially  of  a  boiler  and  a  condenser.  The 
boiler  may  he  a  ttask  or  a  retort  closed  with  a  cork  through  which  a  tube  passes; 
the  tuhe  leads  to  the  condenser,  which  in  the  form  commonly  used  (Liebig's) 
o,n-ist>  of  a  long  tube  surrounded  by  an  outer  tube;  cold  water  is  made  to 
circulate  between  the  two  tubes,  and  thus  the  vapour  which  passes  along  the 
inner  tube  is  condensed,  and  the  fluid  so  formed  is  collected  at  its  far  end. 

A  thermometer  is  fixed  into  the  retort  through  the  cork  at  its  summit; 
fractional  distillation  consists  in  collecting  the  substances  in  separate  vessels 
that  distil  over  at  different  temperatures. 


DIALYSIS 

If  a  solution  of  albuminous,  gelatinous,  or  mucilaginous  substances,  mixed 
with  >aline  and  crystalline  substances  be  placed  in  a  dialyser,  in  distilled  water, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  crystalline  substances  pass  through  the  parchment  mem- 
brane into  the  water,  while  the  proteid  or  gelatinous  substances  remain  in  the 
<lialyser.  The  substances  which  pass  through  membranes  in  this  way  are 


'i.  »!.  —  Dialyser.  Tin-  lower  oix^iinp  of  the  l>cll  jar  su»- 
pciuliil  in  water  is  tiK'htly  covered  with  parchment 
paper.  Tin-  tlniil  to  In-  ilialvsed  is  placed  within  this 
vrs-i-1.  tlic  crystalloids  paw  out  into  the  distilled  water 
ouUiilc,  through  the  parchment  pa|>cr. 


Klc;.  ~.  In  this  fonn  .»f  dialyfter 
the  snliM.inre  to  IK-  dialyx'd 
is  placed  within  tin-  piece  of 

tllllillj.'         sllspell.li-.l        II: 

larger  vessel  of  water 
tuning  is  made  of  par.-' 
paper. 


irencnilly  crystalli.-ahle.  and  were  termed  cryttallouls  by  Thomas  Graham.     The 
substam-es  which  are  inditTusihle  are  genemlly  non-crystalline  (a  striking  excep- 
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tion  to  this  rule,  however,  is  haemoglobin),  and  were  termed  colloids  by  Graham. 
The  distinction  is  generally  stated  to  be  due  to  the  large  size  of  the  molecules  of 
colloid  materials,  rendering  them  unable  to  pass  through  the  membrane. 

The  forms  of  dialysc-r  employed  are  depicted  in  the  accompanying  figures. 

That  in  fig.  7  is  the  more  convenient,  as  by  its 
use  a  larger  surface  is  exposed  to  the  action 
of  water,  and  so  the  time  necessary  for  diffusion 
is  lessened. 

In  dialysing  to  get  rid  of  salts  from  organic 
material,  as  long  a  time  as  four  to  seven  days 
is  generally  necessary;  different  salts  vary  a 
good  de«il  as  to  the  rate  at  which  they  pass 
out.  The  distilled  water  in  the  outer  vessel 
should  be  changed  frequently  ;  or,  better  still, 
a  stream  of  water  running  from  the  tap  should 
be  kept  continually  flowing  for  three  to  four 
days,  and  then  distilled  water  be  used  for  the 
last  few  days  of  the  operation;  this  should 
be  contained  in  a  large  vessel,  and  changed 
three  or  four  times  a  day. 

Occasionally  one  dialyses  into  other  liquids 
than  water  ;  e.g.  in  Haycraft's  method  of  esti- 
mating urea  in  blood  and  similar  liquids,  one 
dialyses  into  alcohol. 

Taking  distilled  water  as  a  standard,  the 
rate  and  amount  of  diffusibility  may  be  mea- 
sured by  an  endosmometer.     It  will  be  found 
Fiu.  8.— Dutrochet's  Endosmometer.   A,  that  a  constant   relation   exists   between  the 

glass  cylinder •constructed  so that  an  weight  of  water  which  passes  in  one  direction, 

organic  membrane  (piece  of  bladder) 

a,  b,  can  be  tied  over  the  lower  end  by   and  th.lt  of  salt  which  passes     in    the    Other. 

the  ligature  «,  i.    The  tube  C  is  passed   T,       weie-ht  of  witer  necess-irv  to  rpnlaro  hv 

through  a  cork  B,  fitting  tightly  into    x 

the  upper  constricted  end  of  the  cylin-   diffusion    one    grarrme   of    the    dissolved    sub- 

der.    1)  a  scale  attached  to  C  divided      ,  .  ,,    ,     ,,  ,  .. 

into  millimetres.    (Uschleidlen.)          stance   is   called   the  enaosmotic  eqmralent  of 

that  substance,  which  in  its  turn  depends  on 

the  nature  of  the  substance  and  its  concentration.  The  following  table  gives 
the  endosmotic  equivalent  of  certain  materials  : — 

Sodium  chloride  . 
Sodium  sulphate . 
Potassium  sulphate 
Magnesium  sulphate   . 
Copper  sulphate  .      ,-. 

Thus  4  grammes  of  water  would  pass  through  the  membrane  into  the  endosmo- 
meter for  1  gramme  of  sodium  chloride,  11  for  1  gramme  of  sodium  sulphate, 
and  so  on.  Sometimes  negative  osmosis  occurs,  i.e.  more  of  the  substance  passes 
out  of  the  osmometer  than  water  passes  in  ;  this  is  the  case  with  acids.  The  rate 
of  osmosis  increases  with  the  concentration  of  the  substance  with  the  temperature 
of  the  liquids  used.  There  is  also  no  doubt  that  the  nature  of  the  membrane 
affects  osmotic  action ;  different  varieties  of  dead  membrane  affect  the  rate  of 
osmosis;  the  osmosis  that  occurs  in  living  membranes  is  also  no  doubt  very 
different  again,  but  is  a  difficult  subject  to  investigate  experimentally.  A 
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living  membrane  is  not  fixed  or  stable,  hut  i>  con-taut ly  undergoing  processes  of 
building  iij"  ami  breaking  down.'  Thus  the  <li>cu  — ion  whether  the  formation  of 
lymph  is  dm-  to  filtration  or  diffusion  of  the  blood  plasma  through  the  vessel 
walls  has  in- 1  yet  received  a  satisfactory  answer.*  The  question  is  still  further 
Complicated  in  the  li\ing  body  by  the  fact  that  the  fluids  on  the  two  sides  of  any 
membrane  are  almost  invariably  at  different  pre-sures ;  and  in  addition  it  is 
possible  that  there  may  be  some  kind  of  attracti\e 
influence  exerted  by  the  tissues  themselves,  analo- 
gous to  the  selective  activity  of  secreting  cells. 

DETERMINATION   OP   SPECIFIC 
GRAVITY 

The  specific  gravity  of  liquids  is  usually  ascer- 
tained by  a  hydrometer;  and  these  instruments 
adapted  for  the  range  of  specific  gravities  in  urine 
and  milk,  are  termed  urinometers  and  lactometers 
respectively. 

Hut  when  the  specific  gravity  must  be  deter- 
mined with  greater  accuracy,  a  small  light  flask 
of  known  weight,  called  a  pycnometer  or  specific 
gravity  bottle,  is  employed.  This  is  fitted  with  a 
stopper,  through  which  a  capillary  canal  passes, 


FlO.  9. — Uriiioinetcr  flouting  in  urine  in  a  testing  g'.&ss. 


Fio.  10.— Geissler's  sixx-iflc  gravitv 
bottle,  a  la  a  light  flask,  b  au 
accurate  thermometer ;  c  is  a  tube 
connected  with  «,  throufrh  which 
fluid  escapes  when  the  thermo- 
meter is  inserted  in  the  bottle  ;  <l 
n  cap  to  fit  on  to  the  top  of  .-. 


1  In  a  recent  paper,  Prof.  Waymouth  Reid  (Brit.  Metl.Journ.  vol.  i.  1890,  p.  165)  brings 
out  very  clearly  the  difference  as  regards  diffusion  between  dead  and  living  membranes. 
The  membrane  he  experimented  with  wag  the  skin  of  the  frog.  As  he  points  out,  we 
have  doubtless  in  u  living  membrane  to  deal  with  an  absorptive  force  dependent  on 
protoplasmic  activity,  and  comparable  to  the  excretive  force  of  a  gland  cell.  Tin'--  ;- 
excited  especially  to  make  osmosis  take  place  more  readily  in  one  direction  than  in  the 
other;  in  the  case  of  the  frog's  skin  from  without  in. 

1  A  discussion  on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  Foster's  Physiology,  vol.  ii.  p.  503, 
6th  edit.,  1880. 
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and  contains  when  filled  a  known  weight  of  water  (25-30  grammes)  at  15°  C. 
Some  pycnometers  are  fitted  with  thermometers,  used  at  the  temperature  of  the 
air,  whatever  it  happens  to  be,  and  then  the  weight  of  water  in  it  calculated  from 
the  table  on  p.  5. 

The  bottle  is  filled  with  the  liquid  the  specific  gravity  of  which  is  to  be  deter- 
mined ;  it  is  weighed,  and  the  specific  gravity  or  density  obtained  by  the  formula  : 

sp.  gr.  =  ™  ;  w  =  the  weight  of  the  liquid,  w'=the  weight  of  the  water. 
iv 

The  result  is  then  obtained  in  comparison  with  water,  which  is  taken  as  unity. 
In  medical  work  it  is  often  found  more  convenient  to  take  water  at  1000 ;  a  urine 
of  specific  gravity  1020  means  one  which  is  1-02  times  heavier  than  water  bulk  for 
bulk. 

DETERMINATION     OF     REACTION.        ALKALIMETRY. 
ACIDIMETRY 

Litmus  papers,  or  a  neutral  litmus  solution,  are  usually  employed  to  determine 
whether  a  substance  is  neutral,  acid,  or  alkaline. 

Neutral  substances  have  no  effect  on  either  red  or  blue  litmus,  but  in  presence 
of  organic  materials  a  neutral  solution  will  often  turn  delicate  glazed  blue  litmus 
papers  faintly  red,  and  red  ones  faintly  blue. 

Acid  substances  turn  blue  litmus  red.  In  the  case  of  volatile  acid,  the  red 
colour  passes  off  as  the  acid  evaporates. 

Alkaline  substances  turn  red  litmus  blue.  At  night  it  is  best  to  examine  the 
transition  in  colour  by  monochromatic  (sodium  light) ;  the  red  colour  appears 
colourless,  the  blue  is  blackish.  In  measuring  the  amount  of  acidity  or  alkalinity 
of  a  solution  it  is  titrated  with  a  standard  solution  of  acid  or  alkali  respectively ; 
the  indicator  of  the  end  of  the  process  being  the  change  in  colour  produced  in 
the  litmus.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  simple  example  of  the  volumetric  method.  Recently, 
however,  more  delicate  indicators  than  litmus  have  been  employed,  and  the  follow- 
ing is  a  list  of  the  principal  ones : — 

1.  Methyl  orange,  1  gramme  dissolved  in  a  litre   of  water.     This  is  only 
applicable  to  titration  with  mineral  acids  ;  it  is  not  affected  by  carbonic 
or  sulphydric  acids  in  the  cold.     It  is  an  admirable  indicator  for  ammonia 
and  its  salts.     The  colour  given  is  pink  with  acid,  yellow  with  alkali. 

2.  Phenacetolin,  2  grammes  dissolved  in  1  litre  of  alcohol.     The  solution  is 
dark  brown ;  it  gives  a  scarcely  perceptible  yellow  with  caustic  soda  or 
potash  ;  with  ammonia  and  the  normal  alkaline  carbonates  a  dark  pink ; 
with  the  bicarbonates  a  brighter  pink;  and  with  the   mineral  acids  a 
golden  yellow. 

3.  Phenolphthalein,  1  gramme  in  1  litre  of  50  per  cent,  alcohol.     A  few 

drops  of  the  indicator  show  no  colour  in  the  ordinary  volumes  of  neutral 
or  acid  liquids,  the  faintest  excess  of  caustic  alkalis  gives  a  sudden 
change  to  purple-red.  It  possesses  the  advantage  of  great  delicacy,  but 
the  disadvantage  of  being  useless  for  the  titration  of  free  ammonia  or  its 
compounds. 

4.  Rosolic  acid,  2  grammes  in  1  litre  of  50  per  cent,  alcohol.     Its  colour  is 
pale  yellow  unaffected  by   acids,  but  turning  to  violet-red  with  alkalis. 
It  is  not  reliable  for  organic  acids. 

5.  Lacmoid.     This    is    prepared   from   resorcin,   and   behaves   like   litmus. 
Lacmoid  paper  is  also  prepared.     Lacmoid,  rosolic  acid,  phenacetolin  and 
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phenolphtluilcin  are  capable  of  showing  change  <jf  colour  with  I  of  tlie 
quantity  of  acid  or  alkali  necessary  in  the  ra--  nf  methyl  orange  or 
litmus.1 

Tlio  normal  solutions  most  frequently  used  in  estimating  acidity  or  alkalinity 
arc  those  of  sodium  carbonate  (53  grms.  Na.,CO,  per  litre),  potassium  carbonate 
(69  grms.  K,CO,  per  litre),  sulphuric  acid  (49  grms.  H.,80,  per  litre),  oxalic  acid 
ins.  of  C,H. <  >,.•_'!  l.o.  or  i:>  grms.  of  CSH,O4  per  litre),  hydrochloric  acid 
(36-37  grms.  HC1  per  litre),  caustic  soda  or  potash  (40  grms.  NaHO,  or  56  grms. 
KHO  per  litre),  and  semi-normal  ammonia8  (8'5  grins.  XH,  per  litre). 

100  c.c.  of  any  of  the  acid  solutions  exactly  neutralise  the  .-a me  volume  of  any 
of  the  alkaline  solutions,  except  in  the  case  of  semi-normal  ammonia,  which 
requires  only  half  tie  quantity  of  acid. 

THE   CENTRIFUGAL   MACHINE 

The  separation  of  precipitates  too  fine  to  filter  off,  of  corpuscles  from  serum,  of 
cream  from  milk,  &c.  &c.,  may  be  facilitated  by  subjecting  the  fluid  to  the  action 
of  a  centrifugal  machine  (see  figure).  The  liquid  is  placed  in  tubes  at  the  margin 
of  a  horizontal  rotating  disc,  worked  at  a  high  rate  of  speed  by  machinery  (1000 


\ 


\ 


FIG.  11.—  Centrifugal  machine  as  made  by  Fr.  Itunne  of  Basel.  Glass  vessels  containing  the  sub- 
stances to  be  centriftiKulised  are  placed  wi'hin  tin-  six  metallic  tubes  which  hang  vertically 
while  tlic  .lis<-  is  nt  rest  :  when  tho  machinery  is  set  (f.iinif  they  rty  nut  into  the  horizontal 
position.  A  water  motor  is  n  very  convenient  motive  jxiwer  for  tiieW  fnatmmmta, 

revolutions  per  minute).  The  tubes  fly  into  the  horizontal  direction,  and  the 
heavy  particles  settlr  to  the  far  end  of  the  tube;  the  upper  fluid  can  then'be 
decanted  or  pipetted  off.  The  time  that  this  take^  varies  with  the  relative  densi- 
ties of  the  substances  to  }»•  separated.  Serum  and  blood  corpuscles  are  usually 
separable  by  this  mean-  after  about  30  to  60  minutes'  whirling. 


•'•'-'• 


1   For  full  particulars 


Thompson,   I'hrin.  \i  •//•.••.  vol.  47.  up.  1-j:!,  Is:,,  vol.  in,  pp. 
*  It  is  unsafe  to  use  normal  ammonia. 
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HEAT   COAGULATION  AND   SATURATION   WITH   SALTS 

are  processes  used  especially  in  connection  with  the  proteids  under  which  they 
are  fully  described. 

DETERMINATION    OF   RELATION   OF    SOLIDS  AND   WATER 
IN   ANY   SUBSTANCE 

If  the  substance  is  liquid,  a  weighed  quantity  is  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a 
weighed  crucible  or  capsule  on  a  water-bath,  and  the  residue  is  then  thoroughly 
dried  to  constant  weight  in  an  air-bath  (110°  C.)-  If  the  substance  is  solid  it  is 
finely  divided  and  weighed  in  a  weighed  crucible,  then  dried  to  constant  weight 
at  110°  C. 

In  each  case  the  total  loss  of  weight  is  the  amount  of  water,  the  weight  of  the 
residue  is  the  amount  of  total  solids.  These  numbers  should  be,  for  convenience 
sake,  calculated  out  as  percentages.  The  relation  of  organic  to  inorganic  solids 
may  then  be  somewhat  roughly  determined  by  incinerating  the  residue;  the 
ash  remaining  after  the  burning  of  the  organic  substance  gives  the  weight  of 
inorganic,  the  loss  of  weight  on  ignition  that  of  the  organic  substances. 
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CHAPTER   III 

ULTIMATE  ANALYSTS  OF  ORGANIC  COMPOUNDS 

TIIK  ultimate  analysis  of  organic  compounds  has  for  its  object  the 
determination  of  the  elements  contained  in  them.  A  small  number  of 
organic  compounds  consist  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  the  greater  number 
contain  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  most  of  the  rest  carbon,  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  and  a  small  number  sulphur,  and  a  smaller  number 
still  sulphur  and  phosphorus  in  addition. 

The  same  method  of  analysis  applies  to  compounds  whether  they 
contain  oxygen  or  not  ;  it  is,  however,  necessary  before  commencing  a 
quantitative  analysis  that  the  operator  should  know  positively  whether 
nitrogen,  sulphur,  or  phosphorus  is  present  or  absent. 

TESTS   FOR   NITROGEN 

1.  Burn  the  substance  ;  if  it  contains  a  tolerably  large  amount  of 
nitrogen,  the  characteristic  odour  of  burnt  hair  or  feathers  is  given  off. 
If  the  smell  is  distinctly  perceptible  no  further  test  is  necessary,  but  if 
not,  a  more  delicate  method  must  be  adopted. 

2.  The  substance  is  mixed  with  potassium  hydrate  in  powder,  or 
with  soda-lime,  and  the  mixture  heated  in  a  test-tube.    If  the  substance 
contains  nitrogen,  ammonia  will  be  evo'lved,  which  may  be  detected  by 
its  odour,  reaction,  and  fuming  with  hydrochloric  acid ;  or  the  products 
of    combustion   may   be   conducted   into    dilute    hydrochloric    acid ; 
evaporate  the  acid  on  the  water-bath,  dissolve  the  residue  in  water, 
mix   the   solution  with   platinum  tetrachloride,   evaporate   nearly    to 
dryness,  and  treat  the  residue  with  alcohol.     Tf  the  residue  dissolves 
without  leaving  any  double  chloride  of  ammonium  and  platinum,  the 
Mibstance  may  be  considered  free  from  nitrogen. 

TESTS  FOR   SULPHUR 

1.  Solids  are  fused  with  about  12  parts  of  pure  potassium  hydrate 
and  6  of  potassium  nitrate  ;  the  mass  is  allowed  to  cool,  dissolved  in 
water,  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  tested  (for  sulphates  with 
barium  chloride.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  reagents  used  are  free 
from  sulphuric  ac-id. 
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2.  Liquids  are  treated   with  fuming  nitric  acid,  or  a  mixture  of 
nitric  acid  and  potassium  chlorate,  at  first  in  the  cold,  and  finally  with 
the  application  of  heat  ;  the  solution  is  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness, 
diluted,  filtered,  if  necessary,  and  then  tested  for  sulphates. 

3.  The  following  test  serves  to  detect  sulphur  in  organic  compounds 

in  the  unoxidised  state  only.  The  substance  is  boiled 
with  a  strong  solution  of  potassium  hydrate,  and  evapor- 
ated nearly  to  dryness.  The  residue  is  dissolved  in  a  little 
water,  poured  into  a  small  flask  A,  which  is  then  loosely 
corked.  Through  the  cork  a  funnel  tube  c  passes,  which 
is  allowed  to  dip  into  the  fluid  at  the  bottom.  A  slip  of 
paper  &,  moistened  with  lead  acetate  and  then  with  a  few 
drops  of  ammonium  carbonate,  is  allowed  to  hang  down 
the  neck  of  the  flask  ;  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  poured 
down  the  funnel ;  if  sulphur  is  present  the  slip  of  paper 
is  turned  brown  from  the  action  of  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  which  is  evolved  ;  or  the  sulphide  of  potas- 
sium may  be  detected  by  a  solution  of  lead  oxide  in 
soda,  which  is  turned  black  or  brown. 

TESTS  FOR  PHOSPHORUS 

The  methods  1  and  2  just  described  in  testing  for  sulphur  may  also 
be  employed  for  phosphorus.  The  solution  obtained  is  examined  for 
phosphates,  either  by  a  mixture  of  magnesium  sulphate,  ammonium 
chloride  and  ammonia,  which  gives  a  white  precipitate,  or  preferably 
by  the  yellow  crystalline  precipitate  given  by  a  nitric  acid  solution  of 
ammonium  molybdate.  If  method  2  is  used  the  greater  part  of  the 
nitric  acid  must  be  first  removed  by  evaporation. 

QUANTITATIVE  ANALYSIS  OF  SUBSTANCES  CONSISTING  OF 

CARBON  AND  HYDROGEN,  OR  OF  CARBON,  HYDROGEN, 

AND  OXYGEN 

The  principle  first  proposed  by  Liebig  for  the  analysis  of  these 
compounds  was  as'  follows.  The  substance  is  burnt  and  carbonic  acid 
and  water  are  formed  ;  these  products  are  separated  from  one  another 
and  weighed  ;  the  carbon  is  calculated  from  the  weight  of  carbonic  acid, 
the  hydrogen  from  th^  amount  of  water.  If  the  sum  of  the  carbon  and 
hydrogen  is  equal  to  that  of  the  original  substance,  that  substance 
contains  no  oxygen  t  if  it  is  less  than  the  weight  of  the  substance,  the 
difference  expresses  fhe  amount  of  oxygen  present.  Methods  have  been 
proposed  for  the  direct  estimation  of  oxygen,  but  the  oxygen  is  generally 
obtained  by  difference. 
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The  combustion  is  eHerted  cither  hy  limiting  the  organic  substance 
with  oxygenated  Mil^tanre-,  that  part  I«M< lily  with  their  oxygen  (copper 
«>xi<l<-,  lend  chromate,  «fcc.),  or  in  the  case  of  difficultly  combustible  bodies, 
free  oxygen  is  used  also.  Volatile  substances  require  special  precautions 
<!«•-., -ril>ed  in  detail  in  works  on  organic  analysis.1 

The  usual  method  adopted  for  solid,  readily  combustible,  non- volatile 
substances  >ueh  as  sugar  or  starch  is  that  of  combustion  with  oxide  of 
copper.  The  substance  to  be  analysed  is  finely  pulverised,  dried,  and 
weighed.  A  combustion  tube  is  carefully  dried  and  half  filled  with 
warm  oxide  of  copper,  which  has  been  intimately  mixed  with  the  sub- 
stance to  be  analysed,  in  a  mortar  ;  the  tube  is  then  filled  up  with 
pure  oxide  of  copper,  and  a  plug  of  copper  turnings  ;  the  tube  is  then 
surrounded  with  hot  sand  and  the  air  slowly  pumped  out  from  it,  a 
calcium  chloride  tube  being  interposed  between  the  combustion  tube 
and  the  air  pump.  Air  is  then  readmitted  through  the  calcium 
chloride  tube  into  the  combustion  tube,  being  dried  by  the  calcium 
chloride  as  it  passes  in  ;  the  tube  is  again  exhausted,  fresh  air  admitted, 
and  the  operation  repeated  10  or  12  times  to  ensure  the  removal  of 
all  moisture  which  the  oxide  of  copper  may  have  absorbed  during  the 
process  of  mixing.  The  chloride  of  calcium  tube  is  then  replaced  by 
another  which  has  been  accurately  weighed,  and  to  the  far  end  of  this 
weighed  potash  bulbs  are  fixed  by  an  india-rubber  tube.  The  apparatu 
should  be  perfectly  air  tight ;  the  combustion  tube  should  be  placed  in 
a  furnace  so  that  its  mouth  projects  3  or  4  centimetres  beyond  it : 
there  are  many  forms  of  combustion  furnace  made.  The  oxide  of 
copper,  not  mixed  with  the  substance  to  be  analysed,  is  heated  first  ; 
when  this  is  red  hot,  the  mixture  is  thjen  heated.  The  air  is  driven  out, 
and  so  are  the  carbonic  acid  and  water  produced  by  combustion  ;  the 
water  is  detained  by  the  chloride  of  calcium,  the  carbonic  acid  by  the 
potash  in  the  bulbs ;  and  the  increase  of  weight  in  these  portions  of  the 
apparatus  gives  respectively  the  weight  of  water  and  carbonic  acid. 

DETERMINATION   OF  THE   CARBON  AND   HYDROGEN   IN 
NITROGENOUS   SUBSTANCES 

The  same  general  method  is  employed,  but  without  modification 
would  give  too  much  carbon,  as  the  potash  bulbs  would  retain  not  only 
the  carbonic  acid,  but  also  the  nitrous  acid,  and  a  small  quantity  of  the 
nitric  oxide  formed.  This  defect  may  be  avoided  by  the  exclusive  use 
of  oxide  of  copper  as  oxidising  agent,  by  a  very  intimate  mixing  of  the 
substance  with  the  oxide,  by  burning  very  slowly,  and  by  selecting  a 

1  I  have  found  Fretwnius  translated  by  P.  E.  Groves,  F.R.S.,  a  most  useful  band- 
book.     To  it  I  am  indebted  for  many  of  the  methods  given  above. 
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combustion  tube  about  12-15  cm.  longer  than  usual,  filling  this  in  the 
ordinary  way,  but  finishing  with  a  loose  layer  about  9-12  cm.  long  of 
clean  tine  copper  turnings  or  a  spiral  of  copper  wire  or  foil  ;  this  metal 
when  red  hot  acts  by  decomposing  all  oxides  of  nitrogen  into  oxygen 
with  which  it  combines,  and  nitrogen  which  passes  on  unaffected  into 
the  atmosphere. 

DETERMINATION  OF  THE  NITROGEN  IN  ORGANIC  COMPOUNDS 

1.  Dumas'  Method.  -  A  long  combustion  tube,  70-80  cm.  in  length, 
is  sealed  at  its  far  end  like  a  test-tube.     Pure  dry  bicarbonate  of  soda 
is  first  introduced  so  as  to  form  a  layer  12-15  cm.    long  :    then  the 
weighed  substance  intimately  mixed  with  copper  oxide,  then  the  oxide 
with  which  the  mortar  in  which  the  mixing  was  performed  was  rinsed 
out  ;  then  a  layer  of  purs  oxide,  and  lastly  a  layer  of  copper  wire,  foil> 
or  turnings  about  15  cm.  long.    The  tube  is  placed  on  a  furnace,  its  open 
end  closed  by  a  cork  through  which  a  tube  passes  ;  the  tube  is  bent  and 
leads  to  a  trough  containing  mercury.     About  6  cm.  of  the  far  end  of 
the  tube  is  then  heated,  the  rest  being  protected  by  a  screen  ;  the  bicar- 
bonate is  decomposed  and  the  carbonic  acid  propels  the  air  before  it, 
expelling  it  from  the  tube.     After  some  time  the  end  of  the  delivery 
tube  is  dipped  under  the  mercury  and  a  test-tube  filled  with  potash 
solution  inverted  over  it.     If  the  gas  bubbles  are  completely  absorbed 
by  the  potash,  all  air  must  have  been  expelled  from  the  tube  ;  if  not, 
the  evolution  of  gas  is  continued  till  this  desired  point  is  obtained. 
The  actual  combustion   is    then   commenced.     A  graduated   cylinder 
half  tilled  with  mercury  and  half  with  potash  is    inverted    over  the 
delivery  tube.     The  combustion  tube  is  heated,  commencing  with  the 
copper  foil,  and  gradually  all  the  burners  are  lighted  till  those  under 
the  second  half  of  the  bicarbonate  are  all  in  full  blaze.     The  whole  of  the 
gases  evolved  are  driven  on  by  the  carbonic  acid  so  evolved,  the  oxides 
of  nitrogen  are  reduced  by  the  metallic  copper,  and  nitrogen  in  a  moist 
state  alone  collects  in  the  cylinder,  the  carbonic  acid  being  absorbed  by 
the  potash.     The  weight  of  nitrogen  is  calculated  from  its  volume,  correc- 
tions to  normal  pressure  and  temperature  being  made,  due  regard  being 
paid  also  to  the  tension  of  aqueous  vapour  (see  further  Gas  Analysis). 

2.  Method  of  Varrentrapp  and  Will. — This  method  is  founded  on 
the  same  principle  as  the  test  for  nitrogen  already  described  (p.  19,  test  2). 
The  substance  to  be  analysed  is  reduced  to  the  finest  powder,  dried  and 
weighed.     It  is  mixed  with  soda-lime.     A  combustion  tube  is  filled  so- 
that  the  mixture  lies  between  two  portions  of  pure  soda-lime,  and  is 
then  plugged  loosely  with  asbestos,  and  finally  with  a  cork  which  ia 
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perforated,  allowing  the  tube  and  a  bulb  apparatus  contain! ML,'  hydro- 
chli-rii-  ;it-i«l  to  IM-  put  in  connection  with  one  another.  The  tube  is 
u'r.iilually  heated,  eommenring  .-it  the  fore  pi rt  and  progressing  slowly 
towards  the  closed  end.  The  nitrogen  present  is  all  thus  converted  into 
ammonia  whieh  is  absorbed  by  the  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  bulbs.  The 
ammonia  present  is  estimated  by  adding  platinic  chloride  and  weighing 
tin-  ammonium  platinum  chloride  which  is  thus  precipitated. 

3.  Kjeldahl's  Method. — The  difficult  and  lengthy  operations  involved 
in  the  two  methods  just  described,  and  present  also  in  the  many 
modifications  of  them  which  chemists  have  proposed  from  time  to  time, 
are  however  now  unnecessary,  as  the  simple  and  accurate  method  of 
Kjeldahl1  has  very  largely  replaced  them. 

I  take  the  following  account  of  the  method  with  the  modifications 
prefKMfed  by  Warington2  from  Button's  Volumetric  Analysis.3  I  have 
myself  frequently  used  the  method,  but  it  hardly  needs  now  my 
testimony  to  its  usefulness,  as  it  has  been  so  widely  praised  and  so 
much  adopted  by  others. 

From  Ol  to  1  gramme  of  the  dry  powdered  substance  is  put  into  a 
boiling  flask  holding  about  100-120  c.c.  The  acid  used  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  organic  material  is  made  by  mixing  200  c.c.  pure  oil  of  vitriol, 
•"><>  c.c.  Nordhausen  oil  of  vitriol,  and  2  grammes  of  phosphoric  acid  in 
sticks  :  all  these  must  of  course  be  free  from  ammonia.  10-20  c.c.  of 
this  mixture  is  poured  over  the  substance  in  the  flask  and  heated  on 
wire  gauze  over  a  small  Bunsen  flame.  The  temperature  must  be  kept 
below  boiling  ;  with  prolonged  heating  the  organic  matter  is  gradually 
destroyed,  and  the  liquid  becomes  clear  and  quiet.  The  nitrogen 
originally  present  is  thus  converted  into  ammonia,  and  this  may  be 
hastened  by  adding  to  the  liquid  very  minute  pinches  of  pure  potassium 
permanganate.  A  violent  commotion  takes  place  with  every  addition, 
but  there  is  no  fear  of  any  ammonia  being  lost.  The  operation  is  ended 
when  the  mixture  becomes  permanently  greenish,  and  moderate  heat  is 
continued  for  a  few  minutes  more.  The  flask  is  cooled,  some  water 
added,  and  the  contents  washed  out  into  a  large  flask  of  700  c.c.  capacity 
with  as  little  water  as  possible.  It  is  then  made  alkaline  with  excess 
of  either-  pure  caustic  soda  or  potash  solution  (sp.  gr.  1/3).  A  little 
metallic  /.inc  is  added  to  prevent  bumping  during  the  subsequent  distil- 
lation. The  flask  is  then  closed  with  a  perforated  caoutchouc  stopper, 
through  which  pas>es  an  upright  tube  with  two  bulbs  about  an  inch  ii> 
diameter  blown  upon  it  ;  these  arrest  and  carryback  any  spray  of  sod;, 
from  the  liquid.  The  tube  above  the  bulbs  is  bent  over  and  connected 
to  a  condenser,  and  the  delivery  end  of  the  condenser  leads  into  a  flask 

1   /.,-it.  Annl.  Clu-m.  xxii.  p.  ac.ti.  »  Ckem.  Newt,  lii.  p.  l>--2.  3  pp.  88-70. 
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containing  a  measured  excess  of  standard  acid.1  The  mixture  in  the 
flask  is  then  distilled,  the  ammonia  passes  over  into  the  acid.  The 
amount  of  acidity  is  then  determined  in  the  distillate  by  titration  with 
standard  potash  or  soda,  methyl  orange  being  used  as  the  indicator  of 
the  end  of  the  reaction. 

Example. — Suppose  0*15  gramme  of  a  nitrogenous  substance  is 
taken,  treated  with  acid,  neutralised  and  the  ammonia  distilled  over 
and  received  by  100  c.c.  of  a  decinormal  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid 
(  =  10  c.c.  normal  acid).  The  distillate  is  then  titrated  with  decinormal 
soda  and  it  is  found  that  the  neutral  point  is  reached  when  60  c.c.  of  the 
decinormal  soda  have  been  added.  The  other  40  c.c.  must  therefore 
have  been  neutralised  by  the  ammonia  derived  from  the  nitrogenous 
substance  under  investigation.  This  40  c.c.  of  decinormal  acid  =4  c.c. 
of  normal  acid  =4  c.c.  of  normal  ammonia  =  4  x  O'OIT  =0'068  gramme 
of  ammonia.  0-15  gramme  of  the  substance  therefore  yields  0'068 
gramme  of  ammonia,  and  this  amount  contains  0'056  gramme  of 
nitrogen ;  100  grammes  of  the  substance  will  therefore  contain 

100x0-056 

— -y-j =3/'3  grammes  of  nitrogen. 

ANALYSIS   OF   ORGANIC    COMPOUNDS   CONTAINING   SULPHUR 

The  method  we  have  described  for  determining  the  carbon  in  sulphur 
free  substances  would  give  too  high  a  result  with  substances  containing 
sulphur,  as  the  sulphurous  acid  formed  on  combustion  would  be  absorbed 
in  the  potash  bulbs.  Carius  recommends  that  the  substance  containing 
the  sulphur  should  be  burnt  with  lead  chromate  in  a  combustion  tube 
60-80  cm.  long,  care  being  taken  that  the  anterior  10-20  cm.  which 
contains  pure  lead  chromate  is  never  heated  above  low  redness.  The 
pure  lead  salt  retains  the  sulphurous  acid  produced  by  combustion,  and- 
thus  never  contaminates  the  potash  in  the  bulbs  beyond. 

Hydrogen  and  nitrogen  are  determined  by  any  of  the  methods 
described. 

As  regards  the  estimation  of  the  sulphur  itself,  that  element  is 
weighed  in  the  form  of  barium  sulphate,  into  which  it  may  be  converted 
by  many  methods,  the  principle  of  which  has  been  already  given  under 
tests  for  sulphur  (1  and  2,  pp.  19,  20). 

If  the  substance  contains  oxygen  this  is  estimated  by  difference. 

1  One  can  guess  approximately  how  much  ammonia  is  expected ;  in  a  proteid,  for 
instance,  there  is  speaking  roughly  15  per  cent,  of  nitrogen ;  suppose  0'5  gramme  of  this 
is  taken,  we  should  obtain  in  round  numbers  O'OS  gramme  of  nitrogen  from  this,  which 
would  be  converted  into  O'l  gramme  of  ammonia.  1  c.c.  of  normal  acid  corresponds  to 
O'OIT  of  ammonia ;  therefore  10  c.c.  of  normal  acid  or  100  c.c.  of  decinormal  acid,  which 
is  more  often  employed,  would  neutralise  0'87  gramme  of  ammonia,  and  therefore  be  quite 
a  safe  quantity  to  take.  Decinonnal  hydrochloric  acid  is  the  acid  I  myself  use. 
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ESTIMATION   OF   PHOSPHORUS  IN   ORGANIC   SUBSTANCES 

Tin- estimation  of  phosphorus  is  effected  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
of  sulphur  ;  i.e.  the  substance  is  oxidised  either  in  the  dry  or  wet  way, 
and  tin-  plui.sphorir  acid  produced  is  determined  generally  by  weighing 
the  precipitate  caused  by  a  mixture  of  magnesium  sulphate,  ammonium 
chloride,  ami  ammonia. 

Phosphorus  cannot  be  estimated  in  an  organic  substance  by  incin- 
erating and  determining  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  ash,  as  all  the  phos- 
phorus is  not  converted  by  this  means  into  phosphoric  acid. 

In  analysing  animal  tissues,  one  has  to  deal  with  substances,  such 
as  proteids,  to  which  small  quantities  of  mineral  bodies  obstinately 
adhere,  and  are  not  removable  by  any  known  means  before  analysis. 
After  analysis  one  has  therefore  to  incinerate,  weigh  the  ash,  and  allow 
for  this  in  subsequent  calculations.  This  method  can,  however,  only  be 
regarded  as  approximate ;  first,  because  certain  salts  like  sodium 
chloride  are  volatile  to  some  extent  and  pass  off ;  and,  secondly,  because 
if  sulphur  or  phosphorus,  or  both  (as  in  nervous  tissues),  are  present,  a 
certain  amount  of  sulphuric  or  phosphoric  acids  respectively  are 
formed  during  ignition  ;  these  are  weighed  with  the  ash,  though  they 
have  really  been  derived  from  the  organic  substance  itself. 

If  a  substance  contains  phosphates  as  well  as  phosphorus  in  organic 
combination,  a  separate  portion  is  boiled  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
filtered,  and  the  phosphorus  present  as  phosphoric  acid  estimated  in 
the  solution  ;  this  amount  is  deducted  from  the  total  quantity  of 
phosphorus. 

DETERMINATION  OF  IRON  IN  ORGANIC  SUBSTANCES 

In  some  few  substances  in  the  body,  e.g.  haemoglobin,  iron  is  present 
in  addition  to  the  other  elements  we  have  mentioned.  A  weighed 
amount  of  the  material  is  incinerated  ;  the  ash  dissolved  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  the  amount  of  ferric  chloride  so  formed  ascertained  by  one  of 
the  many  volumetric  processes  now  in  use.  The  following  is  Oude- 
mann's  method.1  To  the  diluto  ferric  solution,  which  should  not  con- 
tain more' than  0*1  to  O2  gramme  Fe  in  100  c.c.,  nor  much  free  HC1, 
3  c.c.  of  c.  1  per  cent,  solution  of  cupric  sulphate  are  added,  2  c.c.  of 
concentrated  HC1,  and  1  c.c.  of  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium 
sulphocyanide.  The  mixture  is  slightly  warmed,  and  a  standard  solu- 
tion of  sodium  thiosulphate  (1  c.c.  of  a  decinormal  solution  of  whiel 
corresponds  to  0'00">6  Fe)  is  run  in  from  a  burette,  until  the  previously 
red  mixture  becomes  as  perfectly  colourless  as  water. 

1   /fit.  Anal.  ('hem.  vi.  128,  and  ix.  842. 
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The  amount  of  iron  in  haemoglobin  is  0'4  per  cent.  Knowing  this,. 
haemoglobin  may  be  estimated  quantitatively  from  the  amount  of  iron 
present  in  the  ash  of  an  unknown  amount  of  the  haemoglobin. 

TO   DEDUCE   EMPIRICAL   FORMULA   FROM    PERCENTAGE 
COMPOSITIONS 

From  the  percentage  composition  the  empirical  formula  can  be  calculated, 
provided  that  the  combining  weights  of  the  elements  are  known.  The  actual 
size  of  the  molecule  and  its  constitutional  formula  are  obtained  by  other 
methods. 

The  way  in  which  an  empirical  formula  is  deduced  may  be  most  readily 
described  by  giving  examples. 

Example  1.  Suppose  starch  has  been  subjected  to  elementary  analysis  and  it 
was  found  to  contain  44-44  carbon,  6'17  hydrogen,  and  49-39  oxygen  per  cent. 
Knowing  that  C  =  i2,  H  =  1,  and  0=  16,  what  is  the  empirical  formula  for  starch  ? 

Divide  the  percentage  numbers  by  the  combining  weights  of  the  elements,  and 
we  obtain 

CS-IQH  Hg-17  08-OH 

which  gives  us  a  rough  guide  to  the  formula  ;  from  this  we  can  see  that  the 
hydrogen  atoms  are  twice  as  numerous  as  the  oxygen  atoms,  and  the  carbon 
atoms  are  also  rather  more  numerous  than  the  oxygen  atoms.  We  must  next 
find  some  common  factor  which  will  convert  the  above  numbers  into  whole 
numbers  ;  it  is,  however,  generally  impossible  to  do  this  exactly,  and  it  will  be 
found  in  the  present  instance  that  the  number  1-62  is  the  smallest  number  which 
will  give  us  approximately  whole  numbers,  viz.  :  — 


The  nearest  whole  numbers  to  these  being  taken,  the  simplest  empirical  formula 
for  starch  is  C6H1005. 

Example  2.  When  we  are  dealing  with  a  substance  containing  more  than  three 
elements,  the  arithmetical  processes  become  more  complicated.  The  example  I 
will  choose  is  that  of  mucin  obtained  from  tendons.  Loebisch  found  that  the 
percentage  composition  of  this  material  was  C,  4S'3  ;  H,  6'44  ;  N,  11-75  ;  S,  0-81  ; 
O,  32-7.  Divide  each  of  these  numbers  by  the  combining  weight  of  their 
respective  element,  and  we  obtain  a  guiding  formula,  viz.  :  — 

£4-025  Ho-44  No-88  So-02.-,  tX.2-05 

It  will  be  found  that  the  lowest  common  factor  which  will  convert  these  numbers 
most  approximately  into  whole  numbers  is  39  75;  this  will  give  us  — 

Cl59-9U  H-255-cw  Nj^-ga  S0-y!i  OsO'48 

or  approximately,  C,60  H,^  Nj.,  S080.  The  numbers  do  not  correspond  with  equal 
exactness  throughout  ;  this  is  especially  noticeable  with  regard  to  the  oxygen. 
It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  there  are  certain  unavoidable  small  errors 
of  analysis  which  have  always  to  be  allowed  for.  Moreover,  in  this  particular 
instance  the  correspondence  between  the  percentage  calculated  from  the  formula 
and  that  obtained  by  analysis  is  closer  than  in  many  other  cases. 

Such  methods  give  us  only  an  empirical  formula  ;  the  true  molecular  weight 
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may  !*•  w  times  as  great,  and  in  Mi!»tances  in  which  the  molecular  weight  can  be 
ascertained  by  determination  of  vapour  density,  dec.,  tin-  i-alctilatiuii  is  simplified; 
Hut  with  regard  to  tin-  allniniiiiou-  ami  starchy  Mil.>tanc.->  we  have  to  deal  with 
in  animal  chemistry,  these  methods  are  not  available.  The  constitutional  formula 
of  any  substance,  i.,.  tin-  way  in  which  the  atoms  are  united  to  one  another,  must 
U-  ilctermined  by  other  methods  also.  Here,  ajrain,  the  substances  we  have 
chietly  to  deal  \\ith  in  animal  chemistry  are  those,  in  regard  to  the  constitution 
of  which,  we  are  almost  entirely  in  the  dark  at  present. 
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CHAPTER   IV 

GAS    ANALYSIS 

THE  gases  with  which  the  physiologist  has  to  deal  are  those  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  those  concerned  in  respiration,  those  present  in  the 
blood  and  other  fluids,  as  well  as  those  obtainable  from  the  solid  tissues 
of  the  body.  In  the  greater  proportion  of  cases,  a  physiologist  has  to 
investigate  thi'ee  gases  or  mixtures  of  these :  viz. : — oxygen,  nitrogen, 
and  carbonic  acid.  Small  quantities  of  carbonic  oxide  are  also  pro- 
duced in  the  body,  and  in  the  alimentary  canal,  fermentation  processes 
may  give  rise  to  hydrogen,  marsh  gas,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
The  reader  is,  however,  referred  to  larger  treatises  dealing  more  especi- 
ally with  gas  analysis,  for  the  methods  of  investigating  these  more 
rarely  occurring  gases. 

In  examining  the  gases  obtainable  from  either  fluid  or  solid  animal 
tissues,  the  methods  adopted  divide  themselves  naturally  into  three 
parts  : — - 

1.  The  collection  of  the  blood  or  other  tissue  in  a  suitable  manner. 

2.  The  extraction  of  the  gases  from  this  material. 

3.  The  analysis  of  the  gases  so  obtained. 

1.   METHODS   OF   COLLECTING   MATERIAL   INTENDED    FOR 
GAS    ANALYSIS 

a.  Collection  of  blood.  In  some  cases  it  is  possible  to  lead  the  blood 
direct  from  the  blood-vessel  of  the  animal,  by  a  tube  into  the  vacuum 
chamber  of  an  air-pump.  The  gases  can  be  then  pumped  from  it  forth- 
with. The  vacuum  chamber  can  be  weighed  before  and  after  the 
entrance  of  blood  into  it ;  the  increase  of  weight  giving  the  weight  of 
blood  used. 

In  other  cases  it  is  advisable  to  collect  and  measure  the  blood  in  a 
separate  vessel  before  introducing  it  into  the  air-pump.  It  must  then 
be  collected  over  mercury,  and  the  following  apparatus,  as  described 
by  Gamgee,1  answers  this  purpose  admirably.  A  long  graduated  tube 
ab  is  filled  with  mercury,  and  placed  in  connection  with  a  reservoir  of 

1  Plnjsiol.  Chetn.  p.  181. 
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mercury  c  by  an  india-rubber  tube  ;  the  stopcock  .-it  "  is  closed  ;  a 
narrow  elastic  tube  leading  from  tin-  l>|. MM!  \essel  is  tilled  with  blood, 
and  slipped  over  the  free  end  a,  and 
t  lit'  stopcock  is  opened  ;  6  is  also  open  ; 
the  mercury  will  fall  and  is  replaced  by 
blood.  When  sufficient  blood  has  been 
collected,  the  two  stopcocks  are  closed  ; 
i  he  tube  is  released  from  the  clamp  and 
from  the  india-rubber  tubes  at  either 
end,  and  inverted  repeatedly.  When 
blood  and  mercury  are  shaken  together 
in  this  way,  fibrin  separates  from  the 
blood  in  a  very  fine  state  of  subdivision. 
The  tube  is  then  laid  in  a  trough  con- 
taining ice,  until  the  blood  within  it  is 
wanted  for  analysis. 

f>.  Collection  of  other  fluids.  Here 
again  care  must  be  exercised  in  obtain- 
ing them  as  fresh  as  possible,  and  free 
from  air  by  collecting  them  over  mer- 
cury. The  blood-serum,  for  instance, 
must  be  obtained  from  blood  allowed 
to  clot  over  mercury  ;  the  urine,  bile, 
saliva,  chyle,  «kc.,  are  obtained  by 
inserting  a  cannula  into  the  duct  or 
vessel,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  then 
leading  the  fluid  thence  for  collection 
in  some  such  apparatus  as  that  just 
described  for  blood. 

'•.  Methods  of  obtaining  solid  organs. 
In  the  analysis  of  the  gases  of  a  solid 
organ,  such  as  muscle,  a  great  difficulty 
is  met  with  at  the  outset ;  for  the 
muscles  cannot  be  transferred  to  the 
vacuum,  without  preliminary  exposure 
to  air  or  indifferent  fluids.  They  must 
l»e  as  sj>eedily  as  possible  freed  from 
blood,  and  plunged  instantly  into  a 
large  volume  of  boiling  salt  solution; 
they  will  be  coagulated  en  mo&w,  and 
die  without  undergoing  the  change  known  as  ,•/,,„/•  ln,tl-ti*.  The 
scalded  muscle  is  at  once  covered  \\iih  a  Leaker  HlKnl  with  the  hot 
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saline  solution,  and  any  gases  that  escape  are  at  once  collected.  Tilt- 
temperature  is  then  lowered,  the  muscle  is  minced,  and  (still  con- 
tained in  salt  solution)  is  introduced  into  the  boiling  flask  attached 
to  the  air-pump.  In  other  cases  the  muscle  is  kept  from  undergoing 
rigor  by  being  frozen.  In  other  cases,  again,  the  muscle  is  introduced 
quickly  over  mercury  into  a  vessel  containing  a  known  volume  of  air  ; 
the  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  gases  in  this  closed  chamber  can 
be  subsequently  investigated. 

2.    THE   EXTRACTION   OF   THE   GASES   FROM   THE    MATERIAL 
UNDER  INVESTIGATION 

The  materials  which  have  been  most  often  investigated  are  the 
blood  and  muscle.  It  will,  therefore,  be  more  convenient  to  speak  of 
these  two,  the  first  an  instance  of  a  liquid,  the  second  of  a  solid  tissue. 

The  gases  are  extracted  by  means  of  a  mercurial  air-pump. 

The  earliest  forms  of  pump  were  made  by  Ludwig  and  his  pupils, 
Setschenow1  and  A.  Schmidt.2  The  best-known  pump  is  probably 
Pfliiger's  ;  but  improvements  have  been  introduced  by  Alvergniat  and 
others. 

The  principle  of  all  these  pumps  may  be  explained  by  the  diagram 
in  fig.  14,  in  which  the  parts  of  Pfliiger's  pump  are  reduced  to  their 
simplest  elements. 

I  is  a  large  glass  bulb  filled  with  mercury  ;  from  its  lower  end  a  straight  glass 
tube,  m,  about  3  feet  long,  extends,  which  is  connected  by  an  india-rubber  tube, 
n,  with  a  reservoir  of  mercury,  o,  which  can  be  raised  or  lowered  as  required  by 
a  simple  mechanical  arrangement.  From  the  upper  end  of  the  bulb,  I,  a  vertical 
tube  passes ;  above  the  stopcock,  k,  this  has  a  horizontal  branch,  which  can  be 
closed  by  the  stopcock,  /.  The  vertical  part  is  continued  into  the  bent  tube, 
which  dips  under  mercury  in  the  trough,  It.  A  stopcock,  j,  is  placed  on  the  course 
of  this  tube.  Beyond  /  the  horizontal  tube  leads  into  a  large  double  glass  bulb, 
a  b ;  a  mercurial  gauge,  e,  and  a  drying-tube,  d,  filled  with  pieces  of  pumice- 
stone  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid  being  interposed,  a  is  called  the  blood- 
bulb,  and  the  blood  is  brought  into  it  by  the  tube,  c  ;  the  gases,  as  they  come  off. 
cause  the  blood  to  froth,  and  the  bulb,  b,  is  called  the  froth-chamber,  as  it  inter- 
cepts the  froth,  preventing  it  from  passing  into  the  rest  of  the  apparatus. 

The  pump  is  used  in  the  following  way :  I  is  filled  with  mercury,  the  level  in 
I  and  o  being  the  same ;  Tt  is  closed  ;  o  is  then  lowered,  and  when  it  is  30  inches 
lower  than  the  stopcock,  k,  the  mercury  in  I  falls  also,  leaving  that  bulb  empty  : 
j  being  closed  and /open,  k  is  then  opened,  and  the  air  in  a,  b,  d,  &c.,  rushes  into 
the  Torricellian  vacuum  in  1;  f  is  closed  and.;  opened  ;  the  reservoir,  o,  is  raised  ; 
the  mercury  in  I  rises  also,  pushing  the  air  before  it,  and  it  bubbles  out  into  the 
atmosphere  through  the  mercury  (the  tube,  h,  is  not  at  this  stage  in  position). 
When  I  is  full  of  mercury,  k  and./  are  once  more  closed  and  o  is  again  lowered  ; 

1  Zeitsch.  f.  rat.  Med.  3rd  ser.  x.  112. 

*  Ser.  (7.  k.  niichs.  Gesclisch.  d.  Wiss.  Leipsig  (1867),  xix.  83. 
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when  /  is  thus  rendered  once  moru  a  vacuum,  k  and/are  oj>cned  and  more  of  tin- 
air  remaining  in  «i,  b,  d,  &c.,  rushes  into  the  vacuum  ;/ia  closed, ^  is  opened,  aii'l 
this  air  is  expelled  a>  before.  The  process  is  repeated  as  often  as  is  necessary  to 
make  <i,f>.  d,kc.  as  complete  a  vacuum  as  indicated  by  the  mercury  in  the 

-  is  obtainable. 

a  being  BOW  empty  and  the  sto|>cock, /,  closed,  blood  is   introduced  by  the 
tube,  c;  it  froths  and  give-  (1tT  all  its  ;ra-c-,  especially  if  heated  to  40°-45°  C.    In 


KM.   H.— Diagram  of  PflUger's  Pump. 

the  case  of  serum,  acid  has  to  be  added  to  disengage  the  more  firmly  combined 
carbonic  acid.1  The  bulb,  /,  is  once  more  rendered  a  vacuum  and  k  and  /  ar« 
opened,,/'  being  closed;  the  gas  from  a  and  b  rushes  into  the  bulb,  I,  being 
dried  as  it  passes  through  il  \  /is  then  closed  and  j  opened  ;  the  reservoir,  a,  is 
raised,  and  as  the  mercury  in  /  rises  simultaneously,  it  pushes  the  gases  into  the 


PhoHphoric  acid  is  u-iully  employed. 
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FIG.  15. 


cylinder,  A,  which  is  filled  with  mercury  and  inverted  over  the  end  of  the  bent 
tube.  This  gas  can  be  subsequently  analysed.  By  alternately  raising  and  lowering 
o  and  regulating  the  stopcocks  in  the  manner  already  described,  all  the  gas  from 
the  quantity  of  blood  used  can  be  ultimately  expelled  into  h. 

The  large  number  of  stopcocks  and  joins  in  Pfliiger's 
pump  (for  all  the  parts  can  be  separated)  renders 
leakage  apt  to  occur.  A  good  grease  for  the  taps 
will  be  found  to  be  a  mixture  of  two  parts  \ inc- 
line to  one  of  white  wax.  Alvergniat's  '  pump  has  the 
advantage  of  fewer  connections,  and  all  of  these  are 
surrounded  by  mercury,  which  effectually  prevents 
leakage ;  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  a  rather  small 
bulb  in  place  of  /,  and  thus  it  is  more  labour  to  obtain 
a  vacuum.  Dr.  McKendrick2  has  also  described  and 
figured  a  small  and  convenient  pump. 

In  the  investigation  of  the  gases  of  muscle  the 
form  of  receptacle  used  is  here  figured  (fig.  15)  :  a  is  a 
glass  bulb  into  which  the  muscle  contained  in  boiled 
salt  solution  is  placed ;  it  is  termed  the  boiling-flask,  and 
is  separated  from  the  froth-chamber,  b,  by  a  tube  pro- 
vided with  a  stopcock,  a  is  perforated  by  platinum 
wires  which  can  be  attached  to  a  battery  and  thus 
stimuli  sent  into  the  muscle  to  cause  it  to  contract  if 
required  ;  b  serves  a  second  purpose  besides  that  of 
froth-chamber;  a  reagent,  such  as  an  acid,  may  be 
kept  in  it  during  the  preliminary  exhaustion  of  the 
muscle  in  a,  and  then,  by  tilting  the  apparatus,  may  be  brought  to  play  on  the 
muscle  at  any  given  moment. 

8.     ANALYSIS   OF   THE   GASES 

For  gas  analysis  an  accurately  graduated  and  calibrated  tube 
which  is  closed  at  the  upper  end,  and  then  inverted  over  mercury, 
is  used.  It  is  called  a  eudiometer,  and  it  has,  passing  through  the 
glass,  two  platinum  wires  which  can  be  connected  with  an  induction 
coil,  and  thus  powerful  sparks  can  be  produced  in  the  interior  of  the 
tube  in  cases  where  explosion  of  gases  is  necessary. 

Some  gases  may  be  estimated  directly,  that  is,  they  may  be 
absorbed  by  certain  reagents,  the  diminution  in  volume  indicating  tin- 
quantity  of  gas  present.  Some  are  determined  indirectly,  that  is, 
exploding  them  with  other  gases,  and  measuring  the  quantities  of  the 
products.  The  gases  which  are  estimated  directly  are  (1)  those  like 
hydrochloric  acid  which  are  absorbed  either  by  crystallised  sodic 
phosphate  or  potassium  hydrate  ;  (2)  those  like  carbonic  acid  and 
sulphurous  acid  which  are  absorbed  by  potassium  hydrate  and  not  by  .s<  •«  tit- 
phosphate  ;  and  (3)  those  which  are  absorbed  by  neither  of  these  two 

1  Bert,  Lei;ons  sur  la  respiration,  Paris,  1870. 
3  Brit.  Med.  Jo  urn.  Aug.  18,  1888. 
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reagents,  luit  l.y  others  .specially  adapted  to  meet  the  ca>e  in  i|ii.--t  ion  ; 
in  this  class  of  gases  are  oxygen,  carbonic  oxide,  nitric  oxide,  and 
many  gaseous  hydrocarbons  with  the  exception  of  marsh  gas.  The 
gases  estimated  indirectly  are  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  marsh  gas,  cartx>nir 
o\idt-,  and  si-vend  others.  As  an  instance  of  this  last  class,  hydrogen 
may  l>e  selects!  ;  a  known  volume  of  oxygen  is  mixed  with  it  in  the 
eudiometer,  ami  exploded  ;  water  is  formed  which  condenses,  the 
remaining  oxygen  is  estimated  directly  ;  the  loss  of  oxygen  after 
explosion  must  IHJ  that  quantity  which  has  combined  with  hydrogen  ; 
and  knowing  the  proportion  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  water,  the 
hydrogen  can  be  thus  ascertained. 

As  has  lieen  stated  already,  the  physiologist  has  to  deal  chiefly  with 
three  gases  :  oxygen,  carbonic  acid,  and  nitrogen.  The  first  two  can  be 
estimated  directly  by  absorption,  the  residue  is  nitrogen. 

The  tube  containing  the  gases  is  made  to  stand  in  a  well-shaped 
pneumatic  trough  tilled  with  mercury,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  pipette 
turned  up  at  the  end,  about  half  a  cubic  centimetre  of  strong  solution 
of  caustic  potash  (sp.  gr.  1*2)  is  introduced  ;  when  absorption  is  com- 
plete, and  this  can  be  hastened  by  alternately  raising  and  lowering 
the  tube  in  the  mercury,  the  loss  of  volume  gives  the  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  previously  present.  About  half  a  c.c.  of  strong  pyrogallic 
acid  (1  of  acid  to  H  of  water)  is  then  introduced  ;  by  this  reagent  the 
oxvLcen  is  absorbed  ;  and  the  residue  is  nitrogen. 

Greater  accuracy,  however,  is  obtained  by  using  solid  instead  of 
liquid  reagents.  The  solid  is  made  into  the  form  of  a  bullet,  which 
can  be  introduced  by  a  platinum  wire  through  the  mercury  into  the 
mixture  of  gases,  and  withdrawn  when  no  further  diminution  of  volume 
takes  place.  Thus,  bullets  of  caustic  potash  are  used  for  absorbing 
carbonic  acid  ;  for  oxygen,  phosphorus  was  formerly  used,  but  now 
papier-mdchS  balls  moistened  with  a  freshly  prepared  alkaline  solution 
of  potassium  pyrogallate  are  more  generally  employed.  As  a  rule 
these  solid  substances  must  be  left  some  hours  in  the  gas  before 
absorption  is  complete. 

Using  liquid  reagents  I  have  found  that  the  principal  tube  of 
Lunge's  nitrometer  gives  very  accurate  results,  and  the  way  I  have 
been  accustomed  to  use  it  is  as  follows  : 

The  apparatus  consists  of  an  accurately  graduated  tube  a,  which 
tapers  at  its  upper  end,  and  then  again  widens  into  the  tube  b  ;  in  this 
narrow  neck  is  a  stop-cock,  which  is  perforated  by  holes  in  such  a  way 
that  in  one  position  (see  A)  a  and  b  are  put  into  communication  with 
one  another  :  and  in  another  position  (see  B)  b  is  put  into  communica- 
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tion  with  the  air,  or  with  any  other  vessel  by  means  of  an  india-rubber 
tube  d. 

a  is  tilled  up  to  the  stop-cock  with  mercury,  and  placed  in  a  trough 
containing  mercury.  The  whole  apparatus  can  be  raised  and  lowered 
by  a  rack  and  pinion  arrangement,  such  as  one  uses  to  raise  and  lower 

the  tube  of  a  microscope.  The 
stop-cock  c  is  placed  intermediate 
in  position  between  A  and  B, 
so  that  a  is  in  communication 
neither  with  b  nor  d.  The  gas 
to  be  analysed  is  then  introduced 
into  the  tube  a  in  one  of  two 
ways  :  either  through  the  mer- 
cury at  the  lower  opening  of  the 
tube  ;  or  by  placing  the  interior 
of  a  into  communication  with  a 
vessel  containing  the  gases,  by 
means  of  a  tightly  fitting  india- 
rubber  tube  d,  the  stop-cock  being 
placed  in  the  position  B  ;  at  a 
given  moment,  a  clip  is  removed 
from  the  tube  d,  and  the  gases 
pass  into  a,  the  mercury  falling 
in  that  tube  until  it  has  the  same 
level  outside  and  inside.  The 
clip  is  then  replaced,  the  stop-cock  once  more  put  in  a  neutral  position, 
and  the  volume  of  gas  read  off.  The  whole  tube  is  now  raised  so  that 
the  mercury  within  it  stands  at  a  higher  level  than  that  outside. 
About  half  a  c.c.  of  strong  potash  solution  is  put  into  the  tube  b,  the 
stop-cock  turned  into  the  position  A,  and  the  potash  trickles  through 
into  the  tube  a  ;  this  absorbs  the  carbonic  acid,  the  apparatus  is  then 
adjusted  so  that  the  mercury  within  and  without  a  is  at  the  same  level ; 
and  the  remaining  gases  read  off.  The  oxygen  is  then  absorbed  by 
running  in  pyrogallic  acid  solution  in  the  same  way,  and  the  residual 
nitrogen  read  off  over  mercury,  or  better  over  water ;  in  the  latter 
case,  the  gas  is  read  off  in  the  moist  state  and  the  water  within  and 
without  the  tube  a  must  be  at  the  same  level. 


FIG.  16. 


In  order  to  get  results  which  are  comparable  with  one  another,  the  alteration 
in  the  volume  of  gases  produced  by  temperature,  barometric  pressure,  and  if 
moist,  by  tension  of  aqueous  vapour  must  be  always  allowed  for,  and  the  volume 
corrected  to  standard  pressure  (760  mm.)  of  mercury  ,rand^standard  temperature 
(0°  C.).  The  following  formula  serves  for  correcting  volumes  of  gases  : 
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V  =  tin'  rorrrrt  volume. 

V   =  tlie  Volume  oliMTM'd. 

B  -height  of  barometer  (\\hirli  should  in  very  aceurate 
work  he  aUo  corrected  fur  temperature). 

t    "temperature  in  depr  .'.'lr. 

T  —  tension  of  aqueous  vjipmij-  in  inillimctrrs  of  inrrcury 
;it  /  '  (*cf  Cil.lc.  \>.  .".  ). 

Ti  .  V'=          V     ^n~T) 

7i;ox(i 


If  flu-  vr:>s  i*  <lr 

Vx.B 


Tin-  nunilier  0'00366.">  is  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  gases. 
The  number  760  x  (1  +  0  0036G5O  is  obtained  from  tables,  and  the  calculations 
arc  imidi  siiiiplilifd  by  the  use  of  logarithms:  thus, 

log  V'  =  log  V-f  log  (B-T)-log  [760  x  (1  +0-00366H)]* 

or,  for  dry  j.r:i-cs, 

log  V  -  logV  +  log  B  -  log  [760  x  (  I  +  0-0036G5*  )].' 

1   Mr.  F.  Sutton,  Norwich,  will  forward  a  copy  of  these  tables,  printed  separately  for 
'ab  uatoiy  use,  to  any  one  desiring  them,  on  receipt  of  the  necessary  address. 
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CHAPTER   V 

OPTICAL   INSTRUMENTS   USED  IN  CHEM [CO-PHYSIOLOGICAL 
IN  VESTIGA  TIONS 

THE     MICROSCOPE 

THIS  instrument  is  of  value  in  observations  on  crystals  which  are 
too  small  to  be  seen,  much  less  measured,  by  the  naked  eye.  In 
performing  chemical  reactions  with  small  quantities  of  material,  it  is 
sometimes  convenient  to  do  so  on  a  microscope  slide,  and  observe  the 
result  with  the  microscope.  Such  operations  are  designated  micro- 
chemical.  A  familiar  instance  of  a  micro-chemical  reaction  is  the  test 
for  blood,  which  consists  in  the  formation  of  haemin  crystals. 

POLARISATION   OF   LIGHT 

If  an  object,  such  as  a  black  dot  on  a  piece  of  white  paper,  be 
looked  at  through  a  crystal  of  Iceland  spar,  two  black  dots  will  be 
seen  ;  and  if  the  crystal  be  rotated,  one  black  dot  will  move  round  the 
other,  which  remains  stationary.  That  is,  rays  of  light  entering  such 
a  crystal  are  split  into  two  rays,  which  travel  through  the  crystal  with 
different  velocities,  and  consequently  one  is  more  refracted  than  the 
other.  One  ray  travels  just  as  it  would  through  glass  ;  this  is  the 
ordinary  ray,  the  ray  which  gives  the  stationary  image  ;  the  other  ray 
gives  the  movable  image  when  the  crystal  is  rotated  ;  the  ordinary 
laws  of  refraction  do  not  apply  to  it,  and  it  is  called  the  extraordinary 
ray.  Both  rays  are  of  equal  brilliancy.  In  one  direction,  however, 
that  of  the  optic  axis  of  the  crystal,  a  ray  of  light  is  transmitted 
without  double  refraction. 

Ordinary  light,  according  to  the  wave  theory,  is  due  to  vibrations 
occurring  in  all  planes  transversely  to  the  direction  of  the  propagation 
of  the  wave.  Light  is  said  to  be  plane  polarised  when  the  vibrations 
take  place  all  in  one  plane.  The  two  rays  produced  by  double 
refraction  are  both  polarised,  one  in  one  plane,  the  other  in  a  plane 
at  right  angles  to  this  one.  Doubly  refracting  bodies  are  called 
anisotropous ;  singly  refracting  bodies,  isotropous.  The  effect  of 
polarisation  may  be  very  roughly  illustrated  by  a  model. 

If  a  string  be  stretched  as  in  the  figure,  and  then  touched  with 
the  finger,  it  can  be  made  to  vibrate,  and  the  vibrations  will  be  free  to 
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occur  from  above  down,  or  from  side  to  side,  or  in  any  interme< li.it •• 
jM^itimi.  If.  lio\vr\rr.  a  <li^r  with  a  vertical  slit  be  placed  on  tin- 
course  of  the  string,  the  vibrations  will  !><•  .-ill  obliged  to  take  place  in 
;i  vertical  plane,  any  side  to  side  movement  being  stopped  by  the  edges 
of  the  slit.1 

Light  can  be  polarised  not  only  by  the  action  of  crystals,  but  by 
reflection    from    a    surface    at    an    angle    which    varies    for    different 


FIG.  17. 

substances  (glass  f>4°  35',  water  52°  45',  diamond  68°,  quartz  57°  32', 
«fec.).  It  is  also  found  that  certain  non-crystalline  substances,  like 
muscle,  cilia,  ifcc.,  are  doubly  refracting. 

The  Nicol's  Prism  is  the  polariser  usually  employed  in  polariscopes; 
it  consists  of  a  rhombohedron  of  Iceland  spar  divided  into  two  by  a 
section  through  its  obtuse  angles.  The  cut  surfaces  are  polished  and 
cemented  togeth'er  in  their  former  position  with  Canada  balsam.  By 
this  means  the  ordinary  ray  is  totally  reflected  through  the  canada 
balsam  ;  the  extraordinary  ray  passes  on  and  emerges  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  the  entering  my.  In  this  polarised  ray  there  is  nothing  to 
render  its  peculiar  condition  visible  to  the  naked  eye  ;  but  if  the  eye 
is  aided  by  a  second  nicol's  prism,  which  is  called  the  analyser,  it  is 
possible  to  detect  the  fact  that  it  is  polarised. 

This  may  be  again  illustrated  by  reference  to  our  model  (tig.  18). 

ct. 


FlO.  18. 

Suppose  that  the  string  is  made  to  vibrate,  and   that  the  waves 
travel  in   the  direction  of  the  arrow.     From  the  fixed  point  c  to  the 

1  Such  a  model  is,  of  course,  imperfect ;    it  does  not,  for  instance,  represent  the 
splitting  of  the  ray  into  two;  and  moreover  tin-  polarisation  takes  place  on  each  side  of 
i  slit ;  whereas  in  regard  to  light,  it  is  only  the  rays  on  one  side  of  a  polariser,  viz. 
that  have  passed  through  it,  which  are  polarised. 
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disc  «,  the  string  is  theoretically  free  to  vibrate  in  any  plane  ;'  but 
after  passing  through  the  vertical  slit  in  a,  the  vibrations  must  all  be 
vertical  also  ;  if  a  second  similar  disc  b  be  placed  further  on,  the 
vibrations  will  also  pass  on  freely  to  the  other  extremity  of  the  string 
d,  if  as  in  the  figure  (fig.  18)  the  slit  in  b  be  also  placed  verti- 
cally. If,  however,  b  be  so  placed  that  its  slit  is  horizontal  (fig.  19),  the 
vibrations  will  be  extinguished  on  reaching  b,  and  the  string  between  b 
and  d  will  be  motionless. 


c  here  represents  a  source  of  light,  and  the  vibrations  of  the  string 
the  undulations  which  by  the  nicol's  prism  a  are  polarised  so  as  to 
occur  in  one  plane  only  ;  if  the  second  nicol  or  the  analyser  b  is  parallel 
to  the  first,  the  vibrations  will  pass  on  to  the  eye,  which  is  represented 
by  d ;  but  if  the  planes  of  the  two  nicols  are  at  right  angles,  the 
vibrations  allowed  to  pass  through  the  first  are  extinguished  by  the 
second,  and  so  no  light  reaches  the  eye.  In  intermediate  positions,  I 
will  allow  only  some  of  the  light  to  pass  through  it.  It  must  be  clearly 
understood  that  a  nicol's  prism  contains  no  actual  slits,  but  the 
arrangement  of  its  molecules  is  such,  that  their  action  on  the  particles 
of  tether  may  be  compared  to  the  action  of  slits  in  a  diaphragm  to 
vibrations  of  more  tangible  materials  than  tether. 

The  Polarising  Microscope  consists  of  an  ordinary  microscope  with 
certain  additions  ;  below  the  stage  is  the  polarising  nicol  ;  in  the 
eye-piece  is  the  analysing  nicol  ;  the  eye-piece  is  so  arranged  that  it 
can  be  rotated  ;  thus  the  directions  of  the  two  nicols  can  be  made 
parallel  and  then  the  field  is  bright ;  or  crossed,  and  then  the  field 
is  dark.  The  stage  of  the  microscope  is  arranged,  so  that  it  also  can 
be  rotated. 

The  polarising  microscope  is  used  to  detect  doubly  refracting 
substances.  Let  the  two  nicols  be  crossed,  so  that,  the  field  is  dark  ; 
interpose  between  the  two,  that  is,  place  upon  the  stage  of  the 
microscope,  a  doubly  refracting  plate  of  which  the  principal  plane  is 
parallel  to  the  first  prism  or  polariser ;  the  ray  from  the  first  prism 
is  unaffected  by  the  plate,  but  will  be  extinguished  by  the  second  ;  the 

1  The  imperfection  of  the  model  has  been  already  explained. 
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field  therefore  -till  n-mains  dark.  If  the  plate  is  parallel  to  the  second 
nicol  the  tield  is  also  dark;  but  in  any  intermediate  position,  the  light 
will  be  transmitted  by  the  second  nicol.  In  other  words,  if  between 
two  crossed  nicols,  which  consequently  appear  dark,  a  substance  be 
interposed  which  in  certain  positions  causes  the  darkness  to  give  place 
to  illumination,  that  substance  is  doubly  refractive.  How  this  takes 
place  may  be  explained  as  follows  : — 

Let  N,N,  (h'g.  20)  represent  the  direction  of  the  principal  plane  of 
the  first  nicol,  and  X2X2  that  of  the  second.  They  are  at  right  angles, 
and  so  the  ray  transmitted  by 
tin-  first,  will  be  extinguished  by 
the  second.  Let  PP  represent  the 
principal  plane  of  the  interposed 
doubly  refractive  plate.  The 
extraordinary  ray  transmitted  by 
N,N,  vibrates  in  the  plane  N,NM 
and  falls  obliquely  on  the  plate 
PP  ;  it  is  by  this  plate  itself  split 
into  two  rays,  an  ordinary  and  an 
extraordinary  one,  at  right  angles 
to  one  another,  one  vibrating  in 
the  plane  PP,  the  other  in  the 
plane  P'P1.  These  two  rays  meet 
the  second  nicol,  which  can  only  transmit  vibrations  in  the  plane  N2N2. 
The  vibrations  in  PP  can  be  resolved  into  a  vibration  in  N,N]  and  a 
vibration  in  X,X2,  the  former  is  extinguished,  the  latter  transmitted. 
Similarly  the  vibration  in  P'P'  can.be  resolved  into  two  sub- rays  in 
X,N|  and  X._,X.,  respectively,  the  latter  only  being  transmitted.  The 
illumination  is  thus  due  to  two  sub-rays,  one  of  the  vibrations  in  PP, 
the  other  of  those  in  P'P1  which  have  been  made  to  vibrate  in  N2N2. 

Now,  although  these  two  sub-rays  vibrate  in  the  same  plane,  they 
are  of  different  velocities  ;  hence  the  phases  of^the  vibrations  do  not 
coincide,  and  thus  the  phenomena  of  interference  are  obtained.  If 
we  have  two  sets  of  vibrations  fused,  the  crest  of  one  wave  may 
coincide  with  the  crest  of  the  other,  in  this  case  the  wave  will  be 
higher  ;  or  the  crest  of  one  may  coincide  with  the  hollow  of  the  other; 
that  is,  the  undulation  would  be  extinguished  ;  in  other  intermediate 
cases,  the  movement  would  be  interfered  with,  either  helped  or  hindered 
more  or  less.  Interference  in  the  case  of  many  kinds  of  doubly 
refracting  substances  (Iceland  spar  is  in  this  an  exception)  shows  it 
in  the  extinction  of  certain  rays  of  the  white  light,  and  the  light  seen 
through  the  second  nicol  is  white  light  minus  the  extinguished  rays  ; 
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those  extinguished  and  those  transmitted  will  together  form  whito 
light,  and  are  thus  complementary.  Moreover,  the  rays  extinguished 
in  one  position  of  the  plate  will  be  transmitted  in  one  at  right 
angles  and  vice  versa  ;  thus  a  crystal  showing  these  phenomena  of 
pleochroinatism'&s,  it  is  termed,  will  transmit  one  colour  in  one  position. 
and  the  complementary  colour  in  a  position  at  right  angles  to  the  first; 
blue  and  yellow,^and  red  and  green,  are  the  pairs  of  colours  most 
frequently  seen  in  this  way. 

Thefsubject' of  double  refraction  and  polarisation  of  light  will  be 
discussed  in  certain  special  aspects  in  connection  with  haemoglobin 
crystals  and  muscle. 

Rotation  of  the  plane  of  Polarisation.— Certain  crystals  such  as 
those  of  quartz,  and  certain  fluids  such  as  the  essence  of  turpentine, 
aniseed,  &c.,  and  solutions  of  certain  substances  like  sugar,  and 
albumin,  have  the  power  of  rotating  the  plane  of  polarised  light  to  the 
right  or  left.  The  polarisation  of  light  that  is  produced  by  a  quartz 
crystal  is  different  from  that  produced  by  a  rhombohedron  of  Iceland 
spar.  The  light  that  passes  through  the  latter  is  plane  polarised  ;  the 
light  that  passes  through  the  former  (quartz)  is  circularly  polarised  ; 
i.e.  the  two  sub-rays  are  made  up  of  vibrations  which  occur  not  in  a 
plane,  but  are  curved.  The  two  rays  are  circularly  polarised  in 
opposite'directions,  one  describing  circles  to  the  left,  the  other  to  the 
right  ;  these  unite  on  issuing  from  the  quartz  plate  ;  and  the  net  result 
is  a  plane 'polarised  ray  with  the  plane  rotated  to  right  or  left  according 
as  the  right  circularly  polarised  ray  or  the  left  proceeded  through  the 
quartz^with  the  greater  velocity.  There  are  two  kinds  of  quartz,  one 
which  rotates  the  plane  to  the  right  (dextrorotatory),  the  other  to  the 
left  (laevorotatory). 

Gordon1  explains  this  by  the  following  mechanical  illustration. 
Ordinary  light  [may  ^be  represented  by  a  wheel  travelling  in  the 
direction  of  its  axle,  and  the  vibrations  composing  it  executed  along 
any  or^all  of^its  spokes  (a).  If  the  vibrations  all  take  place  in  the 
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same  direction,  i.e.  along  one  spoke,  and  the  spoke  opposite  to  it  (b), 
the  light  is  said  to  be  plane  polarised.     The  two  spokes  as  they  travel 

1  Physical  Treatise  on  Electricity  and  Magnetism. 
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;il.. ii-  in  tin-  direction  of  the  arrow  will  trace  out  ;i  plane  (*'-'-  figure  21) 
between  /i  and  b' .  If  this  jmlariscd  beam  be  made  to  travel  now 
thrnii!,'h  a  solution  of  sugar,  the  net  result  is  that  the  plane  so  traced 
out  is  twisted  or  rotated  ;  the  two  spokes,  as  in  bb',  do  not  trace  out  a 
plain-,  Inn  \\e  must  consider  that  they  rotate  as  they  travel  along,  as 
though  guided  by  a  spiral  or  scn-w  thrrad  cut  on  the  axis,  so  that  after 
a  certain  distance  the  vibrations  take  place  as  in  b"  ;  later  in  b'",  and 
so  on.  This  effect  on  polarised  light  is  due  to  the  molecules  in  solution, 
and  the  amount  of  rotation  will  depend  on  the  strength  of  the  solution, 
and  on  the  length  of  the  column  of  the  solution  through  which  the 
light  pa»es  ;  or  in  the  case  of  a  quartz  plate  on  its  thickness. 

If  a  plate  of  quart/  l>e  interposed  between  two  nicols,  the  light  will 
not  lie  extinguished  in  any  position  of  the  prisms,  but  will  pass  through 
various  colours  as  rotation  is  continued.  The  rotation  produced  for 
different  kinds  of  light  being  different,  white  light  is  split  into  its  various 
constituent  colours  ;  and  the  angle  of  rotation  that  causes  each  colour 
to  disappear  is  constant  for  a  given  thickness  of  quartz  plate,  being 
least  for  the  red  and  greatest  for  the  violet.  These  facts  are  made  use 
of  in  the  construction  of  polarimeters.  Polarimeters  are  instruments 
for  determining  the  strength  of  solutions  of  sugar,  albumin,  «fec.,  by  the 
direction  and  amount  of  rotation  they  produce  on  the  plane  of  polarised 
light  They  are  often  called  sacchari meters,  as  they  are  specially  useful 
in  the  estimation  of  sugar. 

Soleil's  Saccharimeter. — This  instrument  (see  fig.  22)  consists  of 
a  nicol's  prism  </,  called  the  polariser  ;  the  polarised  ray  passes  next 
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through  a  quartz  plate  (6)  3-75  m.m.  thick,  one  half  (d  in  fig.  23)  of 
which  is  made  of  dextrorotatory,  the  other  half  (y  in  tig.  23)  of  hevo- 
rotatory  quartz. 

The  light  then  passes  through  the  tube  containing  the  solution  placed 
in  the  position  of  the  dotted  line  in  tig.  22,  then  through  a  quartz  plate 
cut  perpendicularly  to  its  axis  (</  in  tig.  23),  then  through  an  arrange- 
ment called  a  compensator  (r  in  fig.  23),  then  through  a  second  nico! 
(a)  called  the  analyser,  and  lastly  through  a  telescope  (L  in  tig.  23). 
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The  compensator  consists  of  two  quartz  prisms  (RR,  fig.  23)  cut 
perpendicularly  to  the  axis,  but  of  contrary  rotation  to  the  plate  just  in 
front  of  them.  These  are  wedge-shaped  and  slide  over  one  another, 
the  sharp  end  of  one  being  over  the  blunt  end  of  the  other.  By  a 
screw  the  wedges  may  be  moved  from  one  another,  and  this  diminishes 
the  thickness  of  quartz  interposed  ;  if  moved  towards  one  another  the 
amount  of  quartz  interposed  is  increased  . 

The  effect  of  the  quartz  plate  (d,  g)  next  to  the  polariser  (c  in  fig.  23) 
is  to  give  the  polarised  light  a  violet  tint  when  the  two  nicols  are 
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FIG.  23. — l)iagrain  of  optical  arrangements  in  Soleil's  Saccharimeter. 

parallel  to  one  another.  But  if  the  nicols  are  not  parallel,  or  if  the 
plane  of  the  polarised  light  -has  been  rotated  by  a  solution  in  the  tube, 
one  half  the  field  will  change  in  colour  to  the  red  end,  the  other  to  the 
violet  end  of  the  spectrum,  because  the  two  halves  of  the  quartz  act  in 
the  opposite  way. 

The  instrument  is  first  adjusted  with  the  compensator  at  zero,  and 
the  nicols  parallel,  so  that  the  whole  field  is  of  one  colour.  The  tube 
containing  the  solution  is  then  interposed  ;  and  if  the  solution  is 
optically  inactive  the  field  is  still  uniformly  violet.  But  if  the  solution 
is  dextrorotatory  the  two  halves  will  have  different  tints,  a  certain 
thickness  of  the  compensating  quartz  plate  which  is  laevorotatory  must  be 
interposed  to  make  the  tint  of  two  halves  of  the  field  equal  again  ;  the 
thickness  so  interposed  can  be  read  off  in  amounts  corresponding  to 
degrees  of  a  circle  by  means  of  a  vernier  and  scale  (E  in  fig.  23)  worked 
by  the  screw  which  moves  the  compensator.  If  the  solution  is  Irevo- 
rotatory,  the  screw  must  be  turned  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Zeiss's  Polarimeter  is  in  principle  much  the  same  as  Soleil's ;  the  chief 
difference  is  that  the  rotation  produced  by  the  solution  is  corrected  71  ot 
by  a  quartz  compensator,  but  by  actually  rotating  the  analyser  in  the  same 
direction,  the  amount  of  rotation  being  directly  read  off  in  degrees  of  a 
circle. 

Laurent's  Polarimeter  is  a  more  valuable  instrument.  Instead  «it 
using  daylight,  or  the  light  of  a  lamp,  monochromatic  light  (generally 
the  sodium  flame  produced  by  volatilising  common  salt  in  a  colourless 
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pis  flame)  is  mi]. loved  ;  the  aiiMHint  of  rotation  varies  for  dilTerent 
rolour->;  and  no\\  .-ill  observations  are  recorded  as  having  been  taken 
with  light  correspond  in;:  to  tin-  D  or  sodium  line  of  the  spectrum.  The 
essentials  ,,f  the  instrument  areas  before,  a  polariser,  a  tube  for  the 
solution,  and  an  analyser.  The  polarised  light  before  passing  into 
"lution  traverses  a  quart/,  plate,  which  however  covers  only  half 
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the  field,  and  retards  the  part  of  the  ray  passing  through  it  by  half  a 
wave-length.  In  the  0°  position  the  two  halves  of  the  field  appear 
equally  illuminated  ;  in  any  other  position,  or  if  rotation  has  been 
produced  by  the  solution  when  the  mods  have  been  set  at  zero,  the  two 
halves  appear  unequally  illuminated.  This  is  corrected  by  means  of  a 
rotation  of  the  analyser,  that  can  be  measured  in  degrees  by  a  >raV 
attached  to  it. 

Specific  Rotatory  power  of  any  substance  is  the  amount  of  rotation 
in  degrees  of  a  circle  of   the  plane  of   polarised  light  produced  by 
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1  gramme  of  the  substance  dissolved  in  1  c  c.  of  liquid  examined  in  a 
column  1  decimetre  long. 

If  a = rotation  observed. 

w= weight  in  grammes  of  the  substance  per  cubic  centimetre. 
/=length  of  the  tube  in  decimetres. 

(«)D=specific  rotation  for  light  with  wave-length  corresponding 
to  the  D  line  (sodium  flame) 

then  (a)v=±  ~  '. 
ivl 

In  this  formula  +  indicates  that  the  substance  is  dextrorotatory  ; 
—  that  it  is  Isevorotatory. 

If  on  the  other  hand  («)D  is  known,  and  we  wish  to  find  the  value 
of  w  ;  then 

w=±_.fL_  i 

The  specific  rotatory  powers  of  a  few  of  the  more  important  optically 
active  substances  found  in  the  body  are  as  follows  : — 

Dextrorotatory  Lcworotatory 

Sucrose  .         .         (,,)D=  +   "3-8°  Levulose     .         .     («)„=  — 106° 

Dextrose  .       =  +    56-0°  Egg  albumin.      .         .=-   33-5° 

Lactose  .         .'        .       =+   59'3°  Serum-albumin  .         .  =-    56-0° 

Dextrine.  .       =  +  138-8°  Gelatin  .=-130c 


Glycocholic  acid  .  =  +  29'0 
Cholalic  acid  .  .  =  +  35*0 
Sodium  taurocholate  =  +  24-5 


Chondrin  (alkaline 

solution).  .  =-213-5c 


RELATION   BETWEEN    CIRCULAR   POLARISATION   AND 
CHEMICAL   CONSTITUTION 

The  first  work  in  this  direction  was  performed  by  Pasteur,*  and  it  was  his 
publications  on  this  subject  that  brought  him  into  prominence.  He  found  that 
racemic  acid,  which  is  optically  inactive,  can  be  decomposed  into  two  isomerides, 
one  of  which  is  common  tartaric  acid  which  is  dextrorotatory,  and  the  other 
tartaric  acid  differing  from  the  common  variety  in  being  lasvorotatory.  The  salts 
of  tartaric  acid  usually  exhibit  hemihedral  faces,  while  those  of  racemic  acid  are 
holohedral.  Pasteur  found  that,  although  all  the  tartrate  crystals  were  hemi- 
hedral, the  hemihedral  faces  were  situated  on  some  crystals  to  the  right,  and  on 
others  to  the  left  hand  of  the  observer,  so  that  one  formed,  as  it  were,  the  reflected 
image  of  the  other.  These  crystals  were  separated,  purified  by  recrystallisat  ion,  and 

1  As  solution  may  cause  condensation  of  volume,  the  density  (d)  or  specific  gravity 

of  the  solution  should  be  also  taken ;  then  (O)D=  ±    "    and  iv=±  — 

it  Id  (o)D  x  Id- 

1  Ann.  Cliim.  Phijs.  (2)  xxiv.  442;  xxviii.  56.  Comptcs  rend,  xxxvi.  '2C. ;  xxxvii.  102. 
Poggendorfs  Annalcn,  Ixxx.  127  ;  xc.  498,  504. 
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those  which  exhibited  dcxtro-hemihcdry  possessed  dextrorotatory  power,  whilst 
the  others  were  hevorotatory.  Pasteur1  further  showed  that  if  the  mould  fM-nirillium 
glattcnm  be  grown  in  a  solution  of  racemic  acid,  dextro-tartaric  acid  first  dis- 
a pi >cars,  and  the  la-vo-acid  alone  remains.  The  subject  remained  in  this  condition 
for  many  years  ;  it  was,  however,  conjectured  that  probably  there  is  some  mole- 
cular condition  corri'sjxmding  to  the  naked  eye  crystalline  api>carances  which 
produces  the  opposite  optical  effects  of  various  substances.  What  this  molecular 
Mructure  was,  was  Diluted  out  indc]>eiidently  by  two  observers — Le  Bel*  in  Paris, 
and  Van  't  HotP  in  Holland  -  who  published  their  researches  within  a  few  days  of 
each  other.  They  pointed  out  that  all  optically  active  bodies  contain  one  or  more 
assymmetric  carbon  atoms,  i.e.  one  or  more  atoms  of  carbon  connected  with 
four  dissimilar  groups  of  atoms,  as  in  the  following  examples  :— 

C,HS  CO.OH 

I 
CH,  H— (EV-  OH 


CH.,.OH  CH,— CO.OH 

A  in  vl  alcohol  Malic  acid 

The  question,  however,  remained — do  all  substances  containing  such  atoms 
rotate  the  plane  of  polarised  light?  It  was  found  that  they  do  not;  this  is 
explained  by  Le  Bel  by  supposing  that  these,  like  racemic  acid,  are  compounds 
of  two  molecules — one  dextro-,  the  other  laevo-rotatorv ;  that  this  was  the  case 


was  demonstrated  by  growing  moulds,  the  fermenting  action  of  which  is  to 
separate  the  two  molecules  in  question.  Then  the  other  question— how  is  it  that 
two  isomerides,  which  in  chemical  characteristics,  in  graphic  as  well  as  empirical 
formula,  are  precisely  alike,  differ  in  optical  properties  ? — is  explained  ingeniously 
by  Van  't  Hoff .  He  compares  the  carbon  a  t  om  to  a  tetrahedron  with  its  four  dis- 
similar groups,  A,  B,  C,  D,  at  the  four  corners.  The  two  tetrahedra  represented 
in  fig.  25  appear  at  first  sight  precisely  alike ;  but  if  one  be  super-imposed  on  the 
other,  C  in  one  and  D  in  the  other  could  never  be  made  to  coincide.  This  differ- 
ence cannot  be  represented  in  any  other  graphic  manner,  and  probably  represents 
the  di (Terence  in  the  way  the  atoms  are  grouped  in  the  molecule  of  right-  and 
left-handed  substances  respectively. 

THE   SPECTROSCOPE 

When  a  ray  of  light  passes  from  one  medium  such  as  air  into 
another  such  as  water  or  glass,  it  is  bent  out  of  its  original  course,  or  as 
it  is  termed  refracted.  The  ratio  of  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence 
to  that  of  the  angle  of  refraction  is  called  the  refractive  index.  When 
white  light  is  passed  through  a  glass  prism  or  a  triangular  bottle  con- 
taining a  substance  like  carbon  bisulphide  with  a  high  refractive 

1   Cuiiijtt.  ,-<-n<l.  li.  158.  *  Suit.  Sue.  Chim.  ('2)  xxii.  837. 

5  La  chimir  daiu  I'ctpace. 
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index,  it  undergoes  two  bondings,  one  at  each  surface  of  the  prism  ; 
the  whole  ray  is  however  not  equally  bent,  but  it  is  split  into  its 
constituent  colours,  which  may  be  allowed  to  fall  on  a  screen  ;  the  red 
rays  will  be  found  at  one  end  of  a  continuous  band  of  colour,  the  violet 
rays  at  the  other  ;  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue  and  indigo  being  the 
colours  which  are  intermediate  in  the  order  named.  This  band  of 
colours  is  termed  a  spectrum.  The  rainbow  is  an  instance  of  a  spec- 
trum produced  in  nature  by  the  sun's  rays  passing  at  a  certain  angle 
through  drops  of  water.  A  spectroscope  is  an  instrument  provided 
with  a  prism  or  prisms  to  enable  us  to  obtain  a  spectrum  artificially. 
In  the  spectrum  the  red  rays  are  the  least,  the  violet  rays  the  most, 
refrangible.  If  the  spectrum  produced  by  one  prism  be  immediately 
passed  through  a  second  prism  like  the  first,  but  inverted,  the  coloured 
rays  are  reunited,  a7id  build  up  a  white  ray  emerging  from  the  second 
prism. 

The  different  colours  are  due  to  vibrations  of  aether  of  different 
rates  of  rapidity  ;  the  wave-length  of  red  light  is  greater  than  that  of 
yellow,  that  of  yellow  than  that  of  green,  and  so  on,  violet  having  the 
shortest  wave-length.  The  wave-length  of  the  ray  changes  in  different 
media,  and  thus  the  velocity  of  propagation  varies  ;  the  violet  is  the 
most,  the  red  the  least,  retarded  ;  the  violet  is  thus  bent  the  most,  the 
red  the  least ;  hence,  arises  the  dispersion  which  results  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  spectrum. 

In  addition  to  the  visible  rays,  other  rays  at  either  end  are  present 
which  can  be  detected  by  their  effects,  though  not  by  the  eye.  These 
rays  are  called  respectively  the  ultra-red  and  the  ultra-violet.  The 
ultra-red  rays  are  those  in  which  heating  effects  preponderate,  the 
ultra-violet  are  rays  of  chemical  activity,  i.e.  produce  such  chemical 
changes  as  those  on  which  the  art  of  photography  depends  ;  the  visible 
rays  have  heating,  and  chemical  effects  also,  but  in  a  subordinate 
degree. 

The  spectrum  of  sunlight  is  interrupted  by  numerous  dark  lines 
crossing  it  vertically,  called  Fraunhofer's  lines.  They  are  perfectly 
constant  in  position,  and  serve  as  landmarks  in  the  spectrum  :  the 
more  prominent  are  lettered  ;  A,  B,  and  C  are  in  the  red,  D  in  the 
yellow,  E  and  F  in  the  green,  G  in  the  indigo,  and  H  in  the  violet. 
The  a  (in  the  red)  and  b  lines  (in  the  green)  are  also  well  marked. 
These  lines  are  due  to  the  presence  of  certain  substances  volatilised  in 
the  solar  atmosphere.  If  the  light  from  burning  sodium  or  its  com- 
pounds be  examined  spectroscopically,  it  will  be  found  to  give  a  bright 
yellow  line,  or  rather  two  bright  yellow  lines,  very  close  together  ;  it 
is  in  fact  a  true  monochromatic  light.  Potassium  gives  two  bright 
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nil  lines,  ami  one  violet  line,  and  the  other  elements  when  incamles- 
iye  characteristic  lines,  but  none  >o  simple  as  sodium.  If  now 
tin-  (lame  of  a  lamp  be  examined,  it  will  be  found  to  give  a  continuous 
spectrum,  like  the  solar  spectrum  in  the  arrangement  of  its  colours, 
but  unlike  it  in  the  absence  of  dark  lines;  but  if  the  light  from  the 
lani]i  l>e  made  t..  pa^>  through  sodium  vapour  (produced  by  burning 
salt  in  an  ordinary  spirit  flame)  before  it  reaches  the  spectroscope,  the 
bright  yellow  light  will  be  found  absent,  and  in  its  place  a  dark  line, 
01  rather  two  dark  lines  close  together,  occupying  the  same  position  as 
the  two  bright  lines  of  the  sodium  spectrum.  The  sodium  vapour  thus 
absorbs  the  same  rays  as  those  which  it  itself  produces  at  a  higher 
temperature.  Thus  the  D  line  as  we  term  it  in  the  solar  spectrum  is 
due  to  the  presence  of  sodium  vapour  in  the  solar  atmosphere.  The 
other  dark  lines  are  also  all  due  to  the  absence  of  certain  rays,  absorbed 
by  the  presence  of  such  substances  as  hydrogen,  calcium,  barium,  iron, 
<fcc.,  in  a  volatile  condition  in  the  sun's  atmosphere  ;  it  being  a  general 
rule  that  the  vapour  of  any  material  will  absorb  and  retain  light,  the 
period  of  vibration  of  which  is  identical  with  that  which  it  itself  emits 
\\hen  in  a  state  of  incandescence. 

The  Spectroscope  consists  of  a  tube  A  called  the  collimator,  with  a 
slit  at  the  end  S,  and  a  convex  lens  at  the  end  L;  the  latter  makes  the 
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rays  of  light  passing  through  the  slit  from  the  source  of  light  parallel  : 
they  fall  on  the  prism,  are  refracted,  and  then  the  spectrum  so  formed 
is  focussed  by  the  telescope  T.  The  dispersion  of  the  colours,  and  so 
the  length  of  the  spectrum,  may  be  increased  by  using  a  train  of  prisms 
in  place  of  P,  the  second  prism  being  so  placed  as  to  receive  the  ra\  - 
refracted  from  the  first,  the  third  those  from  the  second,  and  so  on. 
There  are  in  addition  various  accessories  to  the  instrument  :  e.g. 'most 
spectroscopes  have  a  third  tube  which  carries  a  small  transparent  scale 
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of  wave-lengths  ;  this  is  illuminated  and  is  focussed  by  the  telescope. 
Generally  also  a  small  rectangular  prism  is  placed  in  front  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  slit  at  S  ;  the  solar  light  is  focussed  on  to  this,  and  we  thus 
have  two  spectra,  one  of  the  candle  Same  or  of  the  substance  under 
examination  below,  and  the  solar  spectrum  above  which  can  be  com- 
pared with  it,  and  lastly  an  image  of  the  scale  by  which  the  position 
of  any  line  or  band  can  be  read  off  in  wave-lengths. 

If  we  now  interpose  between  the  source  of  light  and  the  slit  S  a 
piece  of  coloured  glass  H,  or  a  solution  of  a  coloured  substance  con- 
tained in  a  vessel  with  parallel  sides  (the  luematoscope  of  Hermann,  tig. 
27,  F),  the  spectrum  will  be  found  to  be  no  longer  continuous,  but  inter- 


Fio.  27.— Spectroscope.  A.  colliuiator  with  adjustable  slit  at  one  (left)  end  and  collimatinx  lens  at 
the  other  (right)  end ;  B,  telescope  moving  on  graduated  arc  divided  into  degrees  ;  C,  prism  or 
combination  of  prisms ;  D,  tube  for  scale  ;  E,  mirror  for  illuminating  scale  ;  F,  vessel  with 
parallel  glass  sides  for  holding  fluid,  shown  with  the  flat  side  towards  the  reader ;  I,  long  spectro- 
scope bottle  for  examining  a  deep  layer  of  fluid  ;  H,  Argand  burner  ;  O,  condenser  for  concen- 
trating the  light  from  H  on  the  slit.  (From  a  photograph  taken  by  Dr.  MacMunn,  from 
McKendrick's '  Physiology.') 

rupted  by  a  number  of  dark  bands  corresponding  to  the  light  absorbed 
by  the  coloured  medium.  Thus  oxyhtemoglobin  gives  two  perfectly 
characteristic  bands  between  the  1)  and  E  lines,  haemoglobin  giving 
only  one  ;  and  other  red  solutions,  though  to  the  naked  eye  similar  to 
oxyhfemoglobin,  will  give  characteristic  bands  in  other  positions. 
Chlorophyll  again  gives  four  well  marked  bands,  especially  one  in  the 
red.  The  study  of  the  absorption  specti-a  of  animal  and  vegetable 
pigments  is  full  of  interest,  and  has  been  followed  with  most  valuable 
results  (see  further  chlorophyll,  haemoglobin,  bile,  urine,  ifcc.). 

A  convenient  form  of  small  spectroscope  is  the  direct  vision  spectro- 
scope, in  which  by  an  arrangement  of  alternating  prisms  of  crown  and 
flint  glass,  placed  as  in  fig.  28,  the  spectrum  is  observed  by  the 
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eye  in  the  same  line  as  tin-  tul;e  furnished  with  the  slit ;  indeed  slit 
and  pri-m>  an-  both  contained  in  one  tube. 

The  Microspectroscope  is  u  spectroscope  fitted  into  the  ocular  end 
of  a  microscope,  instead  of  the  eye-piece.  There  are  slight  variations 
in  tin-  instruments  constructed  by  Browning.  Hilger,  ami  Zeiss.  The 


Fi«.  28.— Arrangement  of  Prism*  in  direct  Tigion  Spectroscope. 

light  which  passes  up  through  the  microscope  tube,  passes  through  » 
direct  vision  spectroscope  ;  the  spectrum  so  formed  is  compared  with  a 
spectrum  from  solar  light  which  enters  by  a  slit  in  the  side  of  the 
instrument,  and  is  then  by  a  small  rectangular  prism  sent  up  also 
through  the  tube  of  the  microspectroscope  ;  and  lastly  an  illuminated 
scale  is  focussed  with  these,  as  in  the  ordinary  spectroscope. 

The  microspectroscope  is  of  value  in  examining  spectroscopically 
small  quantities  of  solutions  ;  small  cells  for  containing  the  fluid  to  be 
examined  are  made  from  short  pieces  of  barometer  tubing  cemented  to 
microscope  slides.  In  examining  aqueous  extracts  of  blood  stains  on 
garments,  very  often  only  a  small  volume  of  liquid  can  be  obtained  ; 
in  order  to  identify  the  blood  pigment  spectroscopically,  one  must  here 
have  recourse  to  the  microspectroscope. 

The  instrument  is  also  useful  in  examining  coloured  microscopic 
crystals,  or  coloured  portions  of  microscopic  organisms.  Dr.  Mac 
Munn  has  made  much  use  of  the  microspectroscope  in  this  direction. 
He  adopts  the  following  method  :  a  binocular  microscope  is  taken  ;  the 
microspectroscope  is  put  in  the  place  of  one  eye-piece.  By  means  of 
the  other  eye-piece,  the  portion  of  tissue  or  crystal  can  be  accurately 
focusst-d  ;  its  absorption  spectrum  is  then  seen  on  looking  down  the 
.  spectroscope  in  the  other  tube. 

The  absorption  bands  which  form  the  characteristic  features  of 
blo<xl  and  other  animal  liquids  do  not  admit  of  having  their  limits 
detennined  with  tin  >ame  precision  as  is  possible  in  the  case  of  Fraun- 
hofer's  lines  ;  their  position  in  wave-lengths  is  usually  determined  in 
millionths  of  a  millimetre,  instead  of  ten-millionths.  The  edges  of 
^absorption  band>  are  moreover  sometimes  so  ill-defined,  and  vary  so 
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much  with  the  concentration  of  th»-  solution,  that  often  their  centre  is 
given,  instead  of  the  position  of  their  edges. 

Printed  blank  maps  (similar  to  fig.  29)  accompany  some  of  Zriss's 
instruments,  and  correspond  exactly  to  the  scale  of  the  spectroscope. 
It  is  thus  easy  to  draw  a  diagram  of  any  given  spectrum.  The  observer 
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Km.  29.— Scale  of  Ware-lenpth?. 

commences  by  causing  the  D  or  sodium  line  to  coincide  exactly  with 
that  part  of  the  scale  which  expresses  its  wave-length,  that  is  to  say, 
with  the  division  589  of  the  scale  (this  expresses  the  fact  that  the 
wave-length  usually  denoted  by  the  Greek  letter  A  is  589  millionths 
of  a  millimetre).  Having  done  this,  the  scale  is  set  accurately  for  all 
other  points. 

The  usual  method  of  determining  wave-lengths,  namely  by  interpo- 
lation curves,  is  thus  described  by  MacMunn  : — l 

A  piece  of  paper  ruled  into  square  inches  and  tenths,  obtainable  from  Letts 
&  Co.,  has  a  scale  of  wave-lengths  ruled  off  along  the  right-hand  edge,  and  tin- 
upper  edge  at  right  angles  to  this  has  a  scale  corresponding  to  the  scale  of  the 
instrument  marked  on  it.  The  value  of  the  Fraunhofer  lines  on  the  scale  of  the 
spectroscope  is  observed,  and  by  a  reference  to  Angstrom's  numbers,  their  value  in 
wave-lengths ;  *  they  are  then  marked  in  their  proper  places  on  the  scale  with  dots. 
A  curve  is  then  drawn  through  these  marks  as  uniformly  as  possible.  When  a  band 
or  bright  line  has  to  be  mapped  out,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  take  its  reading  on 
the  scale  ;  then  knowing  between  what  lines  it  is  placed,  we  find  its  position  on 
the  curve  opposite  which  its  wave-length  is  printed  on  the  right-hand  edge. 
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THE     SPECTROPHOTOMETER 


The  spectrophotometric  method  for  estimating  the  concentration  of  coloured 
solutions  was  originally  proposed  by  BuHsen  and  Roscoe,*  in  1857.  In  1873 
Vierordt4  invented  a  spectrophotometer,  but  it  is  Hufner*  who  definitely  intro- 
duced the  instrument  into  physiological  methods. 

1  The  Spectroscope  in  Medicine,  p.  32. 

3  Angstrom's  calculations  of  the  wave-lengths  of  the  principal  Fraunhofer  lines  are 
as  follows  in  millionths  of  a  millimetre  :  A,  760'4  ;  a,  718'5 ;  B,  686'7 ;  C,  656'2 ;  I) 

E,  526-9 ;  b,  517'2 ;  F,  486'0 ;  G,  480'7 ;  H^  896'8 ;  H2,  898'8.    (Secherches  stir  l<- 
xnlaire.     Upsala,  1865.)  ~J  Poggendorffs  Annalen,  vol.  ci.  p.  285. 

4  Vierordt, Die  Anwendung  des  Spectrahijiptirdtt'szur Photometric  derAbsorj 
spectrum  und  zur  quant,  chum.  Analyse,  Tiibingen  1878,  and  a  later  pamphlet  in  l*7f>. 

1  Hiifner,  Journ.f.  prakt.  Chrinie,  xvi.  (1877).     Zvit.  phytsiol.  Chem.  vol.  i.  ii.  vi.  A.V. 
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i  y  excellent  general  account  of  the  .-jx-.-t  r.i|iln  -t.  nueter  and  it«  applica- 
tion- in  physiological  chemistry  i-  given  l>y  LumMing  '  in  ;i  pajx-r,  which  the 
Iwder  is  advised  to  consult.  The  method  consists  essentially  in  measuring  the 
diminution  in  intensity  which  a  beam  of  light  undergoes  in  its  passage  through 
a  coloured  solution,  ami  in  deducing  the  concentration  of  the  solution  from  such 
a  iiieaMirement.  Given  two  rays  of  equal  initial  intensity,  one  of  which  is  peY- 
ceived  directly  I  >y  the  observer.and  the  other  after  its  passage  through  a  coloured 
solution,  what  one  has  to  do  is  to  measure  the  relative  intensity  of  the  two  rays. 
Hut  such  oK-ervations  must  be  made  not  with  white  light,  which  is  mixed  light, 
hut  wit  li  homogeneous  light  ;  in  other  words,  the  rays  from  a  particular  part  of 
the  ispectrum  :  hence  the  term  spectrophotometry. 

Tin-  amount  of  absorption  varies  for  the  same  substance  and  the  same  region 
of  the  spectrum  with  the  concentration  and  thickness  of  the  layer  of  liquid 
examined.  A  double  layer  of  the  liquid  would  produce  the  same  effect  in  absorb- 
ing light  as  a  single  layer  of  !i  liquid  twice  as  concentrated. 

The  quantity  of  light  absorbed,  however,  does  not  increase  directly  with  the 
thieknos  or  concentration  of  the  coloured  liquid.  Suppose  a  luminous  ray  of 
inten-ity  equal  to  1  passing  through  a  layer  of  coloured  liquid  of  one  unit's 

thickness,  its  intensity  is  reduced  to      ;  when,  however,  this  ray  of  diminished 

n 

intensity    passes  through    another    similar    layer,   its   intensity   is   diminished 

by  -  x  _  =  -  ,  and  after  passing  through  in  similar  layers  to  —  . 
H     n      n-  n"1 

Tin-  cn-cfKcitnt  of  extinction  (Bunsen)  «  of  a  coloured  solution  is  the  inverse  of  a 
number  expressing  the  thickness  of  the  layer  of  that  solution  which  is  necessary 
to  reduce  the  intensity  of  the  light  to  one  tenth  of  its  initial  intensity.  We  have 
already  seen  if  I'  =  final  intensity,  1  =  initial  intensity,  and  m  =thickness  of  layer, 

th.-iT 


Fi.  mi  which  we  see  that  "m  =  f7  (Kquation  1). 

*  'on  vert  ing  these  into  logarithms:  — 

m  log  n  =  —  lo' 

Therefore  log«=--°  (Equation  2). 

Hut  liy  the  definition  of  the  co-efficient  of  extinction  :  — 

! 
10 

Therefore 


'  =  !  andm-*. 


If  we  put  thc.-e  values  of  nm  and  -.,  in  equation  1  we  get 


Which  in  terms  of  logarithm.-  i-  : 


log  «  =  log  10=1 

Arcli.  <l<  1'lii/nioluiji,',  l**x  p.  1. 
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Therefore  log  n  -  t. 

Patting  this  value  of  log  n  into  equation  2,  we  get  : 

_  log  I' 
ni 

And  if  m-  unity,  «=  —log  I'. 

In  other  words,  the  co-efficient  of  extinction  is  obtained  by  taking  the  nega- 
tive logarithm  of  the  fraction  which  represents  the  final  intensity  of  tlu-  light. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  that  a  solution  of  oxyhaemoglobin  observed  in  a  layer 
1  centimetre  thick  reduced  the  luminous  intensity  in  the  region  of  the  j8  band  to 
0-225  of  the  original,  then  «  =  -log  0'225 

0-64782 

Suppose  that  C,  C',  C"  .  .  .  represent  the  respective  concentrations  of  a 
.series  of  solutions,  and  e,  «',  e"  .  the  corresponding  co-efficients  of 

C      C'     C" 
extinction,  then  :  —  =-,  =  -n     •     •     •       =A. 

t       t'       e" 

This  constant  A  can  be  easily  measured  in  a  solution  of  known  strength  :  it  is 
called  the  absorptive  power  : 


Therefore  C  =  Ae.     In  other  words,  the  concentration  of  the  solution  (number  of 
grams  in  1  c.c.  of  solution)  can  be  ascertained  by  multiplying  the  co-efficient  of  ' 
extinction  by  the  constant  A. 

This  method  can  also  be  applied  to  mixtures  of  two  colouring  matters  in  solu- 
tion —  e.g.  haemoglobin  and  oxyhaarnoglobin  —  provided  that  the  constant  A  is  known 
for  both  substances  in  two  regions  of  the  spectrum.  The  co-efficient  of  extinction 
in  the  same  two  regions  is  then  determined  by  observation.  The  formula  is  some- 
what complicated,  and  the  memoir  already  referred  to  must  be  consulted  for  this 
matter,  as  well  as  for  other  interesting  suggestions  relating  to  the  examination  of 
other  animal  pigments,  as  of  the  bile,  urine,  &c..  by  means  of  the  spectrophoto- 
metric  method. 

The  forms  of  spectrophotometer  that  have  been  invented  for  the  determina- 
tion of  co-efficients  of  extinction  are  very  numerous.  I  select  for  description  one 
invented  by  Glazebrook,  and  described  by  Dr.  Sheridan  Lea  in  the  '  Journal  of 
Physiology.'1  In  principle  it  is  the  same  as  Hiifner's,  but  differs  from  it,  in  that 
the  light  from  both  sources  is  polarised,  whereas  in  Hiifner's  instrument  the  light 
from  only  one  source  is  polarised.  The  light,  then,  from  each  of  two  sources  is 
polarised  by  a  nicol's  prism,  and  then  allowed  to  pass  through  a  direct  vision 
prism,  whereby  two  adjacent  superposed  spectra  are  obtained,  and  these  are 
observed  through  an  eye-piece,  in  which  is  an  analysing  nicol.  This  eye-piece 
can  be  rotated  on  its  axis,  the  amount  of  rotation  being  measured  by  a  pointer 
which  moves  over  a  circle  divided  into  degrees.  The  spectra  are  further  observed 
through  a  narrow  slit  in  the  eye-piece,  so  that  only  a  small  piece  of  the  spectrum 
is  seen,  the  part,  in  fact,  for  which  one  is  making  the  determination.  Set  t  he- 
pointer  of  the  eye-piece  at  0°,  and  then  rotate  one  of  the  polarising  nicols  until 
the  spectrum  formed  by  the  light  passing  through  it  is  eclipsed  :  now  set  the 
pointer  at  5)0°,  and  rotate  the  other  polarising  nicol  till  the  second  spec  -mini  is 
eclipsed.  Then  set  the  pointer  in  some  intermediate  position  in  which  the  two 
spectra  are  of  equal  brightness.  Now  let  the  solution  of  the  pigment  of  unknown 

'  Vol.  v.  p.  239. 
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coin-nitration  C  be  introduced  on  the  path  of  the  light  which  forms  one  of  the 
..     In  order  to  produce  equality  of  the  sjM-ctra  tin-  [winter  of  the  eyo-pu-<v 
inu-t  be  rotated  into  a  frosh  position. 

Now  if  ft  be  the  angle  through  which  the  eye-piece  was  rotated  from  0°  in  order 
to  produce  the  original  equality  of  the  spectra,  and  V  be  the  angle  of  rotation 
ri'niiiml  to  produce  equality  when  the  absorbing  substance  is  interposed,  our 

formula   C  =  At   becomes    C  =  2Alog -f 

tan  0 

Suppose,  now,  that  the  same  be  done  with  a  solution  of  known  concentration, 
C".  aixl  that  0"  be  the  angle  of  rotation  required  to  produce  equality  when  this 
solution  is  interposed  in  the  path  of  the  light  from  one  source,  then  C'  =  2A  log 
tan  0  C  log  tan  0-log  tan  6'  . 

t«n  8'"    Hence»  T?  "log  tan  »-log  tan  9'  fr°m  whl°h  eqUat'°n  C  <*»  **  Calcu' 
lat.-d. 


THE     SPECTRO-POLARIMETER  l 

This  instrument  is  one,  in  which  a  spectroscope  and  polarising  apparatus  are 
combined  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  concentration  of  solutions  of  sub- 
stances which  rotate  the  plane  of  polarised  light.  It  was  invented  by  E.  v. 
Fleischl,  for  the  estimation  of  diabetic  sugar  in  urine.  Its  chief  advantage  is,  that 
no  difficulty  arises  of  forming  a  judgment,  as  to  the  identity  of  two  coloured 
surfaces,  as  in  Soleil's  saccharimeter,  or  of  two  shades  of  the  same  colour,  as  in 
Laurent's  instrument.  The  Hght  enters  at  the  right-hand  end  of  the  instrument, 


Flo.  30.— Spectropolarinieter  of  vou  Flcischl. 

is  polarised  by  the  nicol's  prism  b,  and  then  passes  through  two  quartz  plates,  cc, 
placed  horizontally  over  one  another.  One  of  these  plates  is  dextro-,  the  other 
Isevorotatory,  and  they  are  of  such  a  thickness  (7'75  mm.)  that  the  green  rays 
between  the  E  and  b  lines  of  the  spectrum  are  circularly  polarised  through  an 
angle  of  90°,  the  one  set  passing  off  through  the  upper  quartz  to  the  left,  the 

1  The  following  account  of  this  instrument  is  taken  from  Dr.  McKendrick's  Physiology, 
vol.  i.  p.  154. 
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other  through  the  lower  to  the  right.  The  light  then  continues  through  a  long 
tube,  ff,  which  contains  15  c.c.  of  the  solution  under  examination.  It  then  passes 
through  an  analysing  nicol,  d,  and  finally  through  a  direct  vision  spectroscope,  e. 
On  looking  through  the  instrument,  the  tube  ff  being  empty,  or  filled  with  water 
or  some  other  optically  inert  substance,  two  spectra  are  seen,  one  over  the  other, 
but  each  shows  a  dark  band  between  E  and  I  owing  to  the  extinction  of  these  rays 
by  the  circular  polarisation,  produced  by  the  quartz.  The  analyser  can  be 
rotated  :  a  vernier,  </,  is  attached  to,  and  moves  with  it,  round  a  circular  disc  (seen 
in  section  at  A)  graduated  in  degrees.  The  two  bands  in  the  spectra  coincide 
when  the  zeros  of  vernier  and  scale  correspond.  If  now  the  tube  /  is  filled  with 
an  optically  active  substance  like  sugar,  the  bands  are  shifted,  one  to  the  right, 
the  other  to  the  left,  according  to  the  direction  of  rotation  of  the  substance  in/. 
The  rotation  is  corrected  by  rotating  the  analyser  into  such  a  position  that  the 
two  bands  exactly  coincide  once  more  as  to  vertical  position.  The  number  of 
degrees  through  which  it  is  thus  necessary  to  move  the  analyser,  measures  the 
amount  of  rotation  produced  by  the  substance  in/,  and  is  a  measure  of  the  con- 
centration of  the  solution.  The  degrees  marked  on  the  circular  scale  are  not 
degrees  of  a  circle,  but  an  arbitrary  degree  of  such  a  length  that  each  corresponds 
to  1  percent,  of  sugar  in  the  given  length  of  the  column  of  fluid  in  ff  (177-2mm.). 
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CHAPTER   VI 
INTRODUCTORY 

THE  chemical  constituents  of  the  animal  body  are  exceedingly  numerous ; 
they  consist  of  chemical  elements,  of  inorganic  compounds,  and  lastly 
of  organic  compounds.  The  organic  compounds  are  the  most  numerous  ; 
some  of  them  have  a  simple  structure,  but  the  greater  number  are  very 
complicated. 

The  elements  found  in  the  body  are  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen, 
oxygen,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  fluorine,  chlorine,  silicon,  sodium,  potas- 
sium, calcium,  magnesium,  lithium,  iron,  and  occasionally  manganese, 
copper,  and  lead. 

Of  these  very  few  occur  in  the  free  state  ;  oxygen  (to  a  small 
extent)  and  nitrogen  are  found  dissolved  in  the  blood.  Hydrogen  is 
found  in  the  alimentary  canal.  Particles  of  carbon  breathed  in  with 
the  air  may  be  found  in  the  tissues  of  the  lung.  With  some  few 
exceptions  such  as  these,  the  elements  enumerated  above  are  found 
combined  with  one  another  to  form  what  are  called  compounds. 

The  compounds,  or  as  they  are  sometimes  termed  in  physiology,  the 
proximate  principles,  found  in  the  body  are  divided  into  (1)  mineral  or 
inorganic  compounds,  and  (%2)  organic  compounds  or  compounds  of 
carbon. 

The  inorganic  compounds  present  are  water,  peroxide  of  hydrogen, 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  ammonia,  various  acids,  and  numerous  salts 
(sodium  chloride,  calcium  phosphate,  &c.). 

The  organic  compounds  present  are  the  various  groups  of  alcohols 
and  organic  acids,  and  their  compounds  such  as  the  fats  ;  various  de- 
rivatives of  ammonia,  for  instance  amides,  amines,  &c.  ;  the  aromatic 
bodies,  and  lastly  the  proteids,  albuminoids,  pigments,  ferments,  carbo- 
hydrates, and  glucosides. 
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CHAPTER   VII 

INORGANIC  COMPOUNDS 
WATER    (H20) 

WATER  forms  about  58'5  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  body ;  it  occurs 
in  different  proportions  at  different  ages,  the  proportion  becoming 
smaller  as  life  advances.  In  an  infant  the  amount  present  is  66-4  per 
cent.  (Bischoff). 

The  following  table  from  Beaunis  l  gives  the  proportion  of  water  in 
various  solids  and  fluids  of  the  body,  in  parts  per  1000. 


Enamel      . 

Dentine 

Bone. 

Fat    . 

Elastic  tissue     . 

Cartilage  . 

Liver 

Spinal  cord 

White  matter  of  brain 

Skin 

Brain 

Muscle 

Spleen 

Thymus 

Connective  tissue 

Kidneys     . 


2 

100 
486 
299 
496 
550 
693 
697 
700 
720 
750 
757 
758 
770 
796 
827 


Grey  matter  of  brain 

Vitreous  humour 

Blood 

Bile   .... 

Milk  . 

Liquor  sanguinis 

Chyle 

Lymph 

Serum        .         . 

Gastric  juice 

Intestinal  juice 

Tears 

Aqueous  humour 

Cerebro-spinal  fluid  . 

Saliva 

Sweat 


858 
987 
791 
864 
891 
901 
928 
958 
959 
1(73 
975 
982 
986 
988 
995 
995 


An  adult  takes  into  the  body  in  the  form  of  food  (solid  and  liquid) 
about  2,500  c.c.  of  water  per  diem.  A  small  quantity  is  formed  in  the 
body  from  the  combination  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  and  thus  a  larger 
quantity  is  excreted  than  is  actually  taken  in.  On  the  average,  the 
daily  excretions  contain  about  2,600  c.c.  of  water. 

A  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  water  leads  to  the  sensation  known 
as  thirst ;  in  frogs,  when  they  have  lost  30  per  cent,  of  their  weight  of 
water,  death  ensues. 

A  great  increase  in  the  quantity  of  water  is  harmful,  as  it  increases 
tissue  waste,  and  carries  off  a  large  amount  of  the  solids,  especially  the 
saline  solids  of  the  body,  in  solution. 

1  Physiologic  humaine. 
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lnjei -ti..M  nf  water  into  the  circulation  in  large  quantities  causes 
death,  as  it  dissolves  tlu-  haemoglobin  from  tin-  i-urpuscles  and  so 
interfere^  with  respiratory  functions  (Picot).1 

In  starving  animals  (pigeons)  the  relation  of  water  to  solids  only 
•>htiw.->  important  chanire^  when  the  total  body  weight  i.s  diminished  by 
34  per  rent,  ami  the  animal  has  taken  no  solid  or  liquid  food  for  133 
hours.  The  relation  in  some  organs  (heart,  kidneys,  thoracic  muscles, 
alimentary  tract,  blood,  brain,  and  lungs)  even  then  undergoes  little 
or  no  change ;  in  others  (thigh  muscles,  and  bones)  the  water  is 
increased  ;  and  in  a  third  category  (spleen,  pancreas,  liver)  the  water 
is  diminished  (Lukjanow).2 

PEROXIDE   OF  HYDROGEN   (H,0,) 

C.  Wurster  3  uses  paper  soaked  with  a  solution  of  tetramethylpara- 
phenylenediamine  as  a  delicate  test  for  active  oxygen,  a  blue-violet 
colour  being  formed.  The  development  of  this  colour  by  means  of 
certain  tissues,  and  fluids  of  the  body  (skin,  sweat,  .fee.),  is  believed  to 
be  due  to  the  evolution  of  active  oxygen  from  peroxide  of  hydrogen, 
present  in  those  parts.  Peroxide  of  hydrogen  coagulates  albumin,  and 
Wurster  considers  it  possible  that  its  presence  may  explain  such 
phenomena  as  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  and  of  muscle  ;  and  by  its 
action  on  the  ha-moglobin  of  the  blood  various  other  pigments,  such  as 
those  of  the  skin  and  hair,  may  be  produced.  In  want  of  further 
proofs  of  these  and  other  functions  assigned  to  peroxide  of  hydrogen, 
we  must  accept  all  such  conclusions  with  the  greatest  possible  reserve. 

SULPHURETTED  HYDROGEN   (H,S) 

This  gas  occurs  free  in  the  alimentary  canal,  being  formed  by 
putrefactive  processes  which  occur  there. 

AMMONIA 

This  also  is  formed  in  small  quantities  during  these  putrefactive 
processes.  It,  however,  soon  enters  into  combinations  to  form  salts 
or  organic  compounds.  Ammonia  also  occurs  in  urine,  especially  if  it 
has  been  allowed  to  undergo  putrefaction  within  or  without  the  body. 

The  mineral  salts  and  organic  compounds  in  which  ammonia  occurs 
will  be  described  under  other  headings. 

1   Comptes  rout.  1*74,  p.  62.  ••*  Zeit.  phytiul.  Chein.  xiii.  889. 

5  Berichte  deutsch.  Chein.  Getelltch.  xix.  8196  ;  xx.  268,  1083. 
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ACIDS 

Free  hydrochloric  acid  occurs  in  the  gastric  juice.  Free  sulphuric 
acid  in  the  so-called  saliva  of  certain  gasteropods  (Dolium  galea,  &c.).' 

The  acids  found  in  the  body  are,  as  a  rule,  not  free,  but  combined 
with  bases  to  form  salts  (chlorides,  sulphates,  &c.). 

Free  carbonic  acid  is  found  in  small  quantities  dissolved  in  the 
fluid  and  solid  tissues  of  the  body. 

SALTS 

The  chief  salts  found,  are  the  chlorides  of  sodium  and  potassium, 
the  sulphates  of  the  same  metals,  phosphates  of  sodium,  potassium, 
calcium,  and  magnesium,  and  the  carbonates  of  sodium  and  calcium. 

Bone  and  similar  tissues  like  dentine  and  enamel  are  chiefly  rich  in 
calcium  salts,  especially  the  phosphate. 

Other  solid  tissues,  except  the  lungs,  are  especially  rich  in  potassium 
salts.  In  fluids  (milk  excepted)  the  most  abundant  salt  is  sodium 
chloride. 

Enumerations  of  the  various  saline  constituents  will  be  given  when 
we  consider  the  fluids,  tissues,  and  organs  themselves.  The  following 
general  tables,  however,  compiled  by  Beaunis  -  may  appropriately  be 
quoted  here.  The  figures  give  percentage  quantities  of  mineral  matters 
in  the  ash. 


Tissue         .... 
Analgst      .... 

Bone 
Heintz 

Calf-inuscles 
Staffel 

Brain 
Breed 

Liver 

Oidtmann 

Lungs 
C.  Schmidt 

Spleen 
Oiiltmann 

Sodium  chloride 

10-59 

4-74                          13-0 

— 

Soda 



2-35 

10-69        14-31           19-5 

44-33 

Potash 



34-40 

34-42 

25-23 

1-3 

9-60 

Lime 

3758 

1-99 

0-72 

3-61 

1-9 

7-48 

Magnesia  . 

1-22 

1-45 

1-23 

0-20            1-9 

0-49 

Ferric  oxide 

— 

— 

2-74 

32 

7-28 

Chlorine    . 

— 

— 

— 

2-58 

— 

0-64 

Fluorine    .         .                1-68 

— 

—            —              — 

— 

Phosphoric  acid 

53-31 

4813 

48-17       50-18          48-5 

27-10 

Sulphuric        „ 

— 

— 

0-75         0-92 

1-4 

2-54 

Carbonic         .. 

547 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Silicic              „ 

0-81 

0-12 

0-27 

— 

0-17 

1  Boedeker,  Fogg.  Ann.  vol.  xciii.  p.  614.  Journ.  prakt.  Chem.  vol.  Ixiii.  p.  170. 
Panceri  and  de  Luca,  Compt.  rend.  vol.  Ixv.  pp.  577,  712.  These  three  observers  found 
from  2-5  to  8'5  per  cent,  of  free  sulphuric  acid  in  this  remarkable  secretion. 

*  I  am  indebted  for  the  reference  to  these  tables  to  Dr.  McKendrick's  Textbook  on 
Physiology.  The  subsequent  remarks  on  the  individual  salts  are  very  largely  a  rlsuml 
from  the  same  work. 
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/•/,,!./ 

Blood 

Serum 

BlOOll-         I.MMl'h 

Urine 

Milk 

Bile 

Kxcre- 

rl,,t 

mtnU 

Annlytl     .         .         .      Venleil 

Welwr 

W.-U-r      Diilui- 

Porter 

\Vil,|,-r- 

ROM 

Porter 

hanlt 

Htein 

.Sodium  chloride 

:,v.s] 

72-88 

i:  86 

71   Is 

(57-26 

10-73 

27-70 

4-33 

I'lita-Mimi      „ 

— 

2-.I-H7 

— 

— 

— 

Soda             .          .          1  I.', 

L*M 

:;:,:, 

LOW 

1-33         — 

3(5-73 

5-07 

I'ntash         .          .       11-!I7 

•2\t:> 

22-3(5  i    :V2.-.     i:;i;i     21-44 

480 

8-10 

Lim.-           .          .         1-Tf, 

2-28 

2-58 

0-5)7        1-16      18-78 

1-43 

2(540 

Mairm-sia   .          .        1-12 

0-27 

0-53 

0-26        1-34  !     0-87 

0-53 

10-54 

Ferric  oxide       .        8'37 

0-26      10-43  :     005                     0-10 

0-23 

2-50 

Phosphoric  acid      10-23 

1-73      10-f.l 

1-0!)      11-21      111-00 

10-45 

3(503 

Sul].huric       „           1-67 

2-10       <><>!i 

— 

2-<>4 

6-3il 

— 

C'arhonic         ., 

1  19 

4-40       2-17       8-20 

— 

ll-2i> 

— 

Silicic              „ 

— 

0-20       0-42 

0-42       4-06 

— 

0-3(5 

3-13 

1 

Sodium  Chloride  and  Potassium  Chloride.— Probably  200  grammes 
may  be  taken  as  an  average  amount  of  sodium  chloride  (common  salt) 
in  the  adult  human  l>ody.  It  is  a  most  important  food,  and  from 
15-20  grammes  are  daily  excreted  in  the  urine,  and  smaller  amounts  in 
the  sweat  and  faeces.  If  potassium  chloride  be  substituted  in  the  food 
for  the  sodium  salt,  disturbances  arise  from  deficiency  of  the  latter.  The 
tissues,  however,  retain  common  salt  very  tenaciously,  so  that  during 
a  dietary  devoid  of  salt,  it  disappears  slowly  from  the  urine. 

During  its  passage  through  the  l>ody,  it  facilitates  the  absorption  of 
proteid  food,  and  increases  tissue  metabolism.  Probably  a  small 
amount  is  decomposed  yielding  its  chlorine  to  potassium,  the  chloride 
of  which  metal  is  indispensable  to  tissues  like  muscle.  The  following 
table  gives  the  relative  amounts  of  the  two  salts  in  parts  per  1000. 


Blood      . 

Blood  corpuscles     . 
I'lasma  .        . 

Lymph  . 

Chyle      . 

Pancreatic  juice    (from 
permanent  fistula) 


KC1 
2-05 
3-67 


NaCl 
2-70 

5-54 
5-67 

5-84 


2  50        0-5)3 


NaCl        KC1 


Pancreatic  juice    (from 

temporary  fistula) 
Gastric  juice  . 
Bile         . 
Milk        . 
Urine 


7-35 
1-4.- 
5-33 
0-87 
11-00 


0-02 
0-5/> 
028 
2-13 
4-50 


Other  Sodium  and  Potassium  Salts.— Bunge  found  that  the  soda 
salts  are  more  abundant  in  embryonic  and  early  life  than  in  adult  life. 
This  is  illustrated  by  the  following  table  : — 


Rabbit's  embryo 
ltihl.it,  1  »  days  old 
Kitten,  1  day        „ 
Cat,  !!•  days          „ 


Na,0          K,O 
IMS:;        12  r,<).-.       (at,  2!i  days  old 

N;i.(i           K.O 

l-i;:-,u        2-! 

M57        Do-,  1       ,.       „ 

.    L'  •:.s!i        2-r,r,7 

•_'-f,i;i;        2-i 

>91       Adult  mouse 

.     l-7(Mi        B-280 

2-' 

r!M» 
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This  fact  is  probably  due  to  the  larger  amount  of  cartilage  (rich  in 
soda  salts),  and  the  smaller  amount  of  muscle  (rich  in  potash  salts)  in 
early  life,  as  compared,  with  the  adult  condition. ' 

Sodium  phosphate  (Na3PO4),  acid  sodium  phosphate  (Na2HPO4), 
and  acid  potassium  phosphate  (K2HP04)  are  found  in  the  urine,  the 
latter  salts  causing  the  acidity  of  that  secretion.  Phosphates  of  sodium 
and  potassium  also  occur  in  the  blood  and  tissues.  Sodium  carbonate 
(Na2C03)  and  bicarbonate  (NaHCO3)  occur  in  the  food,  but  are  chiefly 
formed  from  the  salts  of  vegetable  acids  (tartaric,  citric,  <irc.).  They 
occur  in  the  blood,  and  carry  the  carbonic  acid  from  the  tissues  to  the 
lungs. 

Sodium  sulphate  (Na2S04)  and  potassium  sulphate  (K2SO4)  exist 
in  small  quantities  in  the  body  ;  they  are  partly  introduced  with  the 
food,  but  chiefly  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  proteids  and  other  organic- 
substances  containing  sulphur. 

Ammonium  Salts. — Minute  traces  of  ammonium  chloride  are  found 
in  the  urine  ;  ammonium  carbonate  is  formed  from  urea  in  decom- 
posing urine.  The  urine  of  reptiles,  and  birds  is  largely  composed  uf 
ammonium  urate.  Small  quantities  of  this  salt,  and  also  of  ammonio- 
magnesic  phosphate,  are  found  in  human  urine. 

Calcium  Salts. — About  three-quarters  of  the  total  mineral  solids 
in  the  body  consist  of  calcium  phosphate,  Ca3(PO4)2;  this  is  because 
of  the  great  preponderance  of  this  salt  in  bone.  Other  calcium  salts 
occurring  in  bone,  dentine,  and  enamel  are  the  carbonate,  sulphate  and 
fluoride.  Calcium  phosphate,  urate  and  oxalate  are  found  in  the 
urine.  Most  tissues  contain  small  quantities  of  the  phosphate  and 
carbonate.  Egg  shells,  the  shells  of  Crustacea,  coral,  and  otoliths 
consist  chiefly  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

Magnesium  Salts. — -Magnesium  phosphate  (Mg3(PO4).i)  occurs 
in  the  tissues,  along  with  the  calciirm  phosphates  (Ca3(PO4)2  and 
CaH4(PO4)2),  but  in  smaller  amount.  It  occurs  also  in  the  urine  : 
ammonio-magnesium  or  triple  phosphate  (NH4Mg2PO4  +  6H2O)  is 
also  often  found  in  decomposing  urine.  Magnesium  palmitate  and 
stearate  are  found  in  the  fceces. 

Iron  is  an  important  constituent  of  the  blood-pigment.  The  blood 
of  an  adult  contains  3  grammes  of  iron.  Small  quantities  are  found 
in  other  liquids  of  the  body  (chyle,  lymph,  bile,  milk,  urine,  gastric 
juice);  it  is  also  contained  in  the  black  pigment  of  the  skin  and  hair, 
and  of  melanotic  sarcomata.  A  small  quantity  of  ferric  sulphide  is 
found  in  the  faeces,  and  small  quantities  of  iron  are  found  in  both  liver 
and  spleen. 

1  Bunge,  Zeit.  physiol.  Chem.  xiii.  fW'.i. 
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Other  Metals.  —  Copper  is  found  in  two  proximate  principles, 
tomocyanin,  tin-  Uuc  pigment  <>t'  the  blood  of  many  invertebrate! 
(crustacea.  cuttle  tithes.  M-nrjiimi-.,  AV.  ),  and  in  the  pigment  turucin  of 
birds'  feathers.  Small  quantities  of  this  metal,  and  also  of  aluminium, 
manganese  and  lead,  may  occur  accidentally  in  other  parts,  being  taken  in 
with  the  food,  and  not  excreted  at  once  with  the  fwces,  but  deposited 
in  some  tU>ue  MI  or^an.  Drugs  and  poisons  (mercury,  arsenic,  Ac.)  may 
lie  .-similarly  deposited. 

Silicon.  A  minute  quantity  of  silica  exists  in  the  blood,  urine, 
bones,  hair,  and  other  parts. 

Phosphates. — The  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  given  in  analyses  of 
the  ash  of  animal  structures  is  not  always  correct,  since  a  certain 
quantity  is  obtained  during  the  process  of  incineration  from  the 
decomposition  of  organic  compounds,  which  like  lecithin  contain 
phosphorus. 

The  phosphoric  acid  which  occurs  in  mineral  compounds  in  the 
body  is  derived  partly  from  the  food,  and  partly  from  the  metabolism 
of  lecithin  and  nuclein.  It  unites  with  soda,  potash,  lime  and 
magnesia  to  form  the  various  phosphates  already  alluded  to.  An  adult 
man  eliminates  by  the  kidneys  2'5-3'")  grammes  of  phosphoric  acid 
daily.  Garni vora  eliminate  phosphates  chiefly  by  the  kidneys,  herbivora 
chiefly  with  the  freces. 

Carbonates. — The  presence  of  carbonates  in  the  ash  of  animal 
matters  is  partly  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  organic  compounds. 
Alkaline  carbonates  and  bicarbonates  are  however  found  in  blood, 
urine,  lymph,  saliva,  tfcc. 

Sulphates. — These  also  may  be-. partly  formed  during  the  process 
of  incineration  from  proteids,  and  other  organic  compounds  containing 
sulphur.  The  sulphuric  acid  in  the  urine  is  partly  combined  as 
ordinary  sulphates,  partly  as*  ethereal  sulphates.  It  is  derived  to  a 
small  extent  from  the  food,  but  chiefly  from  the  metabolism  of  proteids, 
the  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  and  urea  in  the  urine  running  parallel 
with  one  another. 
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CHAPTER   VIII 

THE  SIMPLER    ORGANIC  PROXIMATE  PRINCIPLES 

IT  was  at  one  time  supposed  that  the  organic  compounds  differed  from 
the  inorganic,  in  the  fact  that  it  was  not  possible  for  the  chemist  to 
make  them  artificially  from  their  elements.  Many  of  the  organic 
constituents  of  the  body  have  however  been  produced  in  the  laboratory 
since  that  time.1 

Organic  compounds  are  now  regarded  as  the  compounds  of  carbon  ; 
this  definition  would  however  include  carbonates,  which  we  have  already 
considered  with  inorganic  substances.  Schorlemmer  describes  organic 
chemistry,  as  the  chemistry  of  the  hydrocarbons  and  their  derivatives. 

Carbon  is  a  tetrad  element;  its  atomic  weight  is  12  (11'97). 

THE   PARAFFINS   AND   THEIR    DERIVATIVES 

The  simplest  hydrocarbon  known  is  marsh  gas  or  methane  ;  its 
formula  is  CH4.  This  is  the  first  member  of  the  series  known  as  the 
paraffins.  The  paraffins  differ  from  one  another  by  CH2;  the  second 
member  of  the  series,  ethane,  has  the  formula  C2H6  ;  the  third,  CjH8, 
and  so  on.  The  typical  formula  for  the  series  is  therefore  C^^^ 
The  lowest  members  of  the  series  are  gaseous,  the  next  fluid,  and  the 
higher  members  form  the  solid  or  hard  paraffins. 

By  replacing  an  H  of  the  hydrocarbon  by  hydroxyl  (OH),  a  com- 
pound of  the  nature  of  a  hydrate  is  formed.  In  the  case  of  methane, 
the  formula  for  this  hydrate  will  be  CH3.OH  ;  in  the  case  of  Tethane 
C2H5.OH  ;  and  so  on  throughout  the  series.  These  hydrates  differ 
from  the  metallic  hydrates,  like  potassium  hydrate  (K.OH)  or  sodium 
hydrate  (NaOH),  by  the  fact  that  the  hydroxyl  is  combined,  not  with 
a  metal,  but  with  a  group  of  atoms  called  a  radicle  ;  in  the  case  of 
methane  with  CH3  which  is  called  methyl ;  in  the  case  of  ethane  with 
C2H5  which  is  called  ethyl,  and  so  throughout  the  series.  These  organic 
hydrates  are  called  alcohols,  the  first  methylic,  the  second  ethylic  or 
common  alcohol,  and  so  on. 

There  are,  as  we  shall  see,  other  series  of  alcohols  in  addition  to 
those  derived  from  this  paraffin  series.  This  first  and  simplest  family 

1  The  synthesis  of  urea  by  Wohler  in  IsiiS  was  the  first  step  in  this  direction. 
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of  alcohols  are  known  as  the  inn,,,ii,>,n\<-  <il<-ohola  ;  that  is,  they  contain 
only  one  hydroxyl  group,  and  the  radicle  (methyl,  ethyl,  ic.)  is 
therefore  monovalent,  like  the  metals  hydrogen,  sodium,  potassium,  &c. 
Another  group  of  substances  c.-ilU'd  i-thers  are  derived  from  the 
alcohols  by  treating  them  with  dehydrating  agents  ;  thus  : — 

2(C2HA)HO-H20=(CaH8)aO 

ethyl  iihiihol  ethyl  ether 

The  ethers  of  the  monatomic  alcohol  are  seen  to  be  analogous  to  the 
oxides  of  the  monad  metals  (HaO,  Na2O,  &c.). 

By  oxidation  of  the  alcohols,  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  removed, 
and  another  group  of  substances  called  aldehydes  are  obtained  ;  thus  : 

(C2Hs)OH  +  0=CH3.COH  +  H2O 

ethyl  alcohol  ethyl  aldehyde 

On  further  oxidation  still,  the  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  removed,  to 
form  the  aldehyde,  are  replaced  by  one  atom  of  oxygen1  ;  thus  : — 

CH3.COH  +  0=CH3.COOH 

ethyl  aldehyde  acetic  acid 

In  this  way,  an  acid  is  ultimately  formed  from  the  alcohol,  and 
the  series  of  acids  derived  from  the  series  of  monatomic  alcohols  are 
monobasic2  ;  they  constitute  what  is  known  as  the  fatty  acid  series. 
These  acids  combined  with  metallic  bases  like  soda  or  potash  form 
compounds  known  as  soaps  ;  when  combined  with  organic  bases,  such 
as  glycerine,  they  form  what  are  known  as  fats. 

The  following  table  represents  in  a  compact  way  the  different 
classes  of  compounds  derived  from  this  group  of  paraffins. 


Hydrocarbon 

Radicle 

Alcohol 

Aldehyde 

Acid 

C»H,,,+, 

CHH..+, 

CnH.M+.HO 

C«H.»0 

C.H^.0, 

CH4  (methane) 
C,H.  (ethane) 
C,H.  (|>rn|>iiiie) 
C4H,.  (butane  i 
'Ml,,  (pentatie) 
C.K,.  (hexane) 

<  H,(methvl) 
C.H.  (etlivi) 
(•,11,  (propyl) 
C.H.  (luitvli 

C.H,  ,<>"»yl  > 
C.HI3 

CH,HO 
C.H..HO 
C,H,.HO 
C.H..HO 
C.H,,.HO 
C.Hla.HO 

CaH4O 

C'3H.(i 
''.II." 
C.H..O 
C.H.,0 

CHjO.j—  formic        acid 
C.H.O,—  acetic            „ 
C.H.O.—  propionlo      „ 
C.H.O.,-  butyric         „ 
C.H.,,0,—  vaierianlo    „  . 
C.H...O.J—  caproic        „ 

fi.^M  (hecdecane) 
C,.HM 

- 

— 

C,.HMO2—  palmitic     „ 
(-'..H^O.,—  gtearic        „ 

It  is  well  known  that  there  are  alcohols  having  the  same  percent- 
age composition,  but  which  differ  in  their  products  of  oxidation.     For 

1  This  production  of  acetic  acid  from  uU-nhul  is  usually  effected  by  an  organised 
ferment  called  bacti  riinn  u<-rti. 

8  MonobaHic  means  tluit  mie  atom  <>f  tlie  liy<lri>^i-ii  is  replaceable  by  a  monad  metal 
(K  or  Na),  or  by  a  monad  radicle,  in  the  latter  i-a-c  fnrmimj  what  is  known  as  a  compound 
etln-r. 
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example,  there  are  two  propyl  alcohols  both  with  the  formula  C3H8O  ; 
cne,  yieldingon  oxidation,  asabove  shown,  an  aldehyde  and  then  propionic 
acid  ;  the  second,  yielding  a  substance  called  acetone,  the  first  of  a  homo- 
logous series  of  compounds  called  ketones.  This  is  explained  as  follows  : 
Primary  propyl  alcohol  (the  one  which  yields  an  aldehyde)  contains 
a  monatomic  group  of  atoms  CH2.OH  ;  the  other,  or  secondary  propyl 
alcohol,  contains  a  diatomic  group  CH.OH.  In  oxidation  of  the  primary 
alcohol,  H2  is  removed  from  the  group  CH2.OH  ;  in  oxidation  of  the 
secondary  alcohol,  HH  is  removed  from  the  group  CH.OH.  Thus  :  — 


Alcohol 

Intermediate  product 

Aci.l 

CH2.OH 

C.2HS 

Primary  propyl  alcohol 

C.OH 

PA 

propyl  aldehyde 

CO.OH 

1 

C..HJ 

propionic  acid 

CH, 

CH.OH 

CH3 

Secondary  propyl  alcohol 

CH, 
CO 

CH3 

propyl  ketone  or 
acetone 

The  ketone  when  further 
oxidised    cannot   give 
any  Cs  acid  because  the 
group   C.OH   is  want- 
ing.     It    yields    COV 
H2O,  and  acetic  acid 

In  like  manner  we  have  four  butyl  alcohols,  and  the  number  of 
higher  alcohols,  which  are  theoretically  possible,  increases  rapidly  as  we 
ascend  the  scale. 

Compounds  like  this  having  the  same  empirical  formula  and 
molecular  weight,  but  differing  in  certain  reactions  and  physical 
properties  owing  to  the  difference  in  their  chemical  constitution,  are 
called  isomeric.  Substances  having  the  same  percentage  composition, 
but  different  molecular  weights,  are  called  polymeric.  Thus  aldehyde 
(C2H4O)  and  paraldehyde  (C6H12O3)  are  polymeric  ;  so  are  lactic  acid 
(C3H6O3)  and  dextrose  (C6H12O6). 

The  group  of  hydrocarbons  which  we  have  just  considered  forms 
a  homologous  series  with  the  general  formula  C,(H2n!_2,  and  the 
lowest  term  of  these  series  is  the  simplest  hydrocarbon  known,  namely, 
methane  or  marsh  gas.  There  are  in  addition  to  these  paraffins,  how- 
ever, other  series  of  non-saturated  hydrocarbons,  each  of  which  may  be 
the  basis  of  a  group  of  chemical  substances.  The  general  formulae  for 
these  series  of  paraffins  are  C,,H2jl,  C,,HiH_2,  CMHo,,_4,  C,,H2,,_6,  C-,,1 1 
and  so  forth. 

The  series  of  paraffins  starting  with  methane  (CH4)  forms  the  ba.^is 
of  the  ordinary  monatomic  alcohols,  and  the  corresponding  fatty  acids. 

The  series  of  paraffins  with  the  general  formula  C,,H2)1  starts   with 
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rthylcnc  or  olctiant  gna  C2H4,  and  forms  the  ba- 
alcohols,  which  are  culled  glycols.  These,  like  the  first  series  of  alcohols, 
arc  hydrates,  i.e.  compounds  of  hydroxyl  with  organic  radicles,  only 
in  the  case  of  the  glycols  there  are  two  molecules  of  hydroxyl  united  to 
the  radicle  instead  of  one  as  in  the  monatomic  alcohols.  In  other 
\\ords.  tin-  glycols  are  diatomic  alcohols. 

Looked  at  in  another  way,  a  mouatomic  alcohol  may  be  regarded  as 
built  on  the  type  of  one  molecule  of  water,  in  which  one  atom  of 
hydrogen  i>  replaced  by  the  radicle.  Thus  :  — 

H.OH  CH3.OH 

WHtcr  methyl  alcohol 

A  diatomic  alcohol  is  built  on  the  type  of  two  molecules  of  water  in 
which  HH  is  replaced  by  the  radicle. 

H.OH  r   (OH 

H.OH  Ufll4iOH 

water  ethyl  glycol 

We  compared  the  monatomic  alcohols  to  the  hydrates  of  the  monad 
metals,  like  sodium  hydrate  (Na.OH)  or  potassium  hydrate  (K.OH). 
We  may  compare  the  diatomic  alcohols  or  glycols  to  the  hydrates  of 

the  dyad  metals,   like  calcium  hydrate  Ca  j  ^  u  or  magnesium  hydrate 
lOH 


From  the  glycols1  or  diatomic  alcohols,  acids  are  obtained  by  oxida- 
tion ;  H2  is  removed,  and  replaced  by  O  ;  an  acid  is  formed  which  is 
<-;illcdglycolic  acid,1  and  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  acids  similarly  derived 
from  the  series  of  alcohols. 

But  the  glycols,  as  we  have  seen,  are  diatomic,  and  so  the  operation 
can  be  repeated,  and  another  H2  removed  and  replaced  by  O.  This 
gives  us  a  second  series  of  acids  of  which  oxalic  acid  is  the  first  member. 

The  following  table  represents  in  a  compact  way  the  different 
classes  of  compounds  derived  from  the  hydrocarbons  with  general 
formula  C,,HJlt. 


aci.! 


(llycol  must  be  carefully  (liKtiiiKuislit-d  fnun  mi  t-ntirt-ly  differe  it  substance  with  n 
similar  name,  glycocoll,  or  glycocine.     Glycolic  acid  is  also  similar  i  i  name  but  very 
in  nature  from  glycocholic  acid,  one  of  the  acids  of  the  Lile. 

F2 


Hyilr.K-arbon 

Alcohol  (diatomic) 

AciiL    1st  f  cries 
(monobasic) 

Ai-i  1.     -Ml  aerie 
(ililtocic) 

C»H,« 

'    II.  Athene 

•  •  IK-MI- 
<  .11.  butt-Ill- 

iiiylrlir 

: 

C»H,,,  (HO), 

0  ll.'H"i   .•tlKMie-iflvcol 
c  III  ll"i    |.n>i«-ue     „ 
r.ll.dlo)"  bull-no 
llii);  umyli'iie  „ 

C.H.^HO),  hexene     „ 

CnH^tO. 

[CH..OJ  carbonic         aci  1] 

0  H."   L-U  colic              „ 
lactic                 „ 
i  ixvbui  vric         „ 
-.  viil.-ro-Uu'lie      „ 

C.H,,Oa  leucic               „ 

C»H,»-.04 

C.H.O.oxali.- 
C  H,'  >.  iimloni.- 
i  .11.".  -uccinic 
C  H.  '  '.  |  •\roiurturir 

C.H..O.  ailipi.- 
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The  next  group  of  hydrocarbons  on  our  list  consists  of  those  with 
the  general  formula  CBH2n_2.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  compound 
called  acetylene,  which  has  the  formula  C2H2.  The  fourth  series 
(C,(H2n_4)  is  illustrated  by  terebinthene  C10H16  ;  the  fifth  (C,,H2n_6)  is 
illustrated  by  benzene  C6H6  ;  the  sixth  series  (CnH2n_8)  by  cinnamene 
C8H&,  &c.  The  differences  between  the  benzene  derivatives  and  the 
rest  are  so  marked  that  they  are  classed  as  aromatic  compounds. 

In  a  similar  way  there  are  other  groups  of  alcohols  ;  the  next  series 
is  that  of  the  triatomic  alcohols,  that  is,  those  like  glycerine  or  glycerol 
built  on  the  type  of  three  molecules  of  water  :  i.e.  a  radicle  is  united  to 
three  molecules  of  hydroxyl.  C3H3(HO)3  is  the  formula  for  glycerine. 
Tetratomic  alcohols  are  instanced  by  erythrite  C4H6(HO;4  ;  and 
hexatomic  alcohols  by  mannite  C6H8(HO)6. 

These  different  families  of  alcohols  may  be  contrasted  with  one 
another  in  the  following  tabular  way  : — 


ALCOHOLS 

Monatomic           Diatomic 

Triatomic 

Tetratomic 

Hexatomic 

On  type  of 
1  mol.  water 

On  type  of 
2  mol.  water 

On  type  of 
3  mol.  water 

On  type  of 
4  mol.  water 

On  type  of 
6  mol.  water 

H.OH 

H.OH 

1 

H.OH 

i 

H.OH 

I 

H.OH 

I 

H.OH 

H.OH 

I 

H.OH 

I 

H.OH 

1 

H.OH 

H.OH 

i 

H.OH 

I 

H.OH 

H.OH 

I 

H.OH 
i 

H.OH 

Example 
CH,.OH 
Methyl  alcohol 

Example 

Ethene  alcohol 
or 
Ethyl  glycol 

Example 

roH 
c,nJ  OH 

I  OH 

Glycerine 
or 
Glycerol 

Example 
fOH 
PTT  JOH 
^ttl«  1  OH 

[OH 

Erythrite 

Exai 
C.H, 

nple 
OH 
OH 
OH 
OH 
OH 
OH 

Mannite 

From  all  these  alcohols,  many  different  series  of  acids  are  derived. 
It  would,  however,  lead  us  too  far  to  give  tables  of  all  the  derivatives 
of  the  higher  alcohols.  The  sketch  given  of  the  general  plan  of  the 
homologous  series  derived  from  monatomic  and  diatomic  alcohols  must 
suffice.  We  have,  however,  merely  to  repeat  the  process  in  a  somewhat 
more  complicated  way  for  the  higher  alcohols.  Thus  from  the  triatomic. 
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••hols  a  series  of  acids  commencing  with  glyceric  and  tartronic  acids 
are  derived. 

The  carbohyd rates  (starches,  sugars)  are  derivatives  of  the  hexa- 
tomic  alcohol,  mannite. 

We  have  seen  how  in  some  of  the  simpler  organic  compounds  poly 
nifrismand  isomerism  may  occur.     They  occur,  as  one  would  naturally 
expect,  to  a  far  greater  extent  in  the  substances  with  more  complex 
formulae. 

There  is,  lastly,  a  series  of  substances  in  which  the  carbon  of  the 
hydrocarbon  is  non-saturated  ;  thus  the  formula  for  allyl  alcohol  is 

CTT 
3™- 1 

H 

in  which  it  is  evident  two  atomicities  are  unsatisfied.  Related  to  such 
alcohols  are  the  acids  of  the  acrylic  series,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
fatty  acids  are  related  to  the  monatomic  alcohols.  Thus  : — 


Alcolwl 


[ethyl  alcohol] 

CaHft)  Q 

H  f 

[allyl  alcohol] 


Acid 

C2H30)0 
HJ 

[acetic  iicid] 

C,H,O 


33 


Mi" 


[acrylic  acid] 


The  acids  having  the  general  formula  C,,H2n_2O2  are 

C3H4O^     Acrylic     acid 
C4H6O2     Crotonic     „ 
C^HgO-j     Angelic      „ 

CI8H24O2  Oleic          „ 

Having  thus  described  the  general  chemical  characteristics  of  these 
groups  of  hydrocarbons  with  their  derivatives,  we  pass  on  to  enumerate 
the  members  of  those  groups  that  occur  in  the  body. 

Hydrocarbons.  M>  thane  (CH4)  is  the  only  member  of  this  series 
found  in  the  body.  It  occurs  mixed  with  other  gases  in  the  intestinal 
canal. 

Alcohols.  Etliylic  alcohol  is  a  constituent  of  the  fermented  liquors 
used  as  beverages.  It  may,  however,  be  formed  in  small  quantities  by 
a  process  of  fermentation  occurring  in  the  intestinal  canal.  Thus  it 
may  be  found  in  small  quantities  in  the  urine  even  when  it  is  absent 
from  the  food.1 

CJiolesterin  (C26H4a.HO)  is  a  monatomic  alcohol,  and  though  not  one 

1  W.  H.  Ford,  Trans.  Intermit.  M«l.  Congress,  Washington,  1HW7,  vol.  iii.  p.  298. 
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of  the  series  beginning  with  methyl  and  ethyl  alcohols,  it  is  convenient 
to  include  it  in  this  place.  It  crystallises  either  without  water  (from 
anhydrous  ether)  or  with  one  molecule  of  water  of  crystallisation  (from 
a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water).  It  occurs  in  blood  corpuscles,  nervous 
tissues,  and  bile. 

Phenol  or  carbolic  acid  (CGH3.OH)  may  also  be  regarded  as  an 
alcohol  ;  it  is  found  in  small  quantities  usually  in  combination  as  an 
ethereal  sulphate  in  faeces  and  urine  ;  it  may,  however,  be  more 
conveniently  classed  with  the  aromatic  substances. 

Glycerine  is  found  in  combination  with  fatty  acids  to  form  fats. 

It  is  liberated  from  the  fats  during  digestion,  and  may  thus  be 
found  free  in  the  alimentary  canal.  It  may  there  be  further  decom- 
posed into  various  acids,  especially  propionic  acid,  or  after  absorption 
may  undergo  complete  combustion,  forming  carbonic  acid  and  water. 
Beneke  considers  that  the  phosphoric  acid  liberated  from  the  phos- 
phates of  the  food  unites  with  it,  to  form  glycero-phosphoric  acid  which 
is  a  stage  in  the  synthesis  of  lecithin.  The  relation  of  glycerine  to  the 
glycogen  of  the  liver  will  be  fully  discussed  in  connection  with  that 
organ. 

Cetyl  alcohol  (C16H33)HO  is  found  combined  with  palmitic  acid 
in  spermaceti. 

Cerotyl  alcohol  (C27H5S)HO  is  contained  in  Chinese  wax. 

Melicyl  alcohol  (C30H61)HO  is  found  in  beeswax. 

Various  other  alcohols,  or  compounds  of  them,  are  found  in  various 
vegetable  oils  and  other  products. 

Aldehydes  and  Ketones. — Acetone  may  be  found  in  the  blood  and 
urine  in  minute  quantities  even  in  health.  This  is  increased  in  certain 
diseases,  especially  diabetes.  There  is,  however,  some  uncertainty  as 
to  whether  it  occurs  in  the  free  condition,  and  the  question  will  be  fully 
discussed  under  Diabetes. 

The  carbohydrates  are  derivatives  of  mannite.  The  glucoses  are 
aldehydes  of  that  alcohol,  and  the  other  groups  of  carbohydrates 
(saccharoses  and  amyloses)  are  derived  from  the  glucoses. 

Fatty  acids. — Formic  acid. — This  has  been  described  as  present  in 
small  quantities  in  spleen,  pancreas,  thymus,  muscle,  and  brain.  In 
leucocythsemia,  it  is  said  to  be  also  found  in  the  blood,  urine,  sweat, 
and  marrow. 

As  its  name  implies,  it  is  obtained  from  the  bodies  of  ants.  It  is 
the  substance  also  which  gives,  in  all  probability,  the  acid  reaction  to 
the  blood  of  certain  insects.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid  of  strong  odour. 
It  volatilises  at  100°  C.  without  residue. 

Acetic  acid  may  be  present  in  small  quantities  in  bile  and  sweat, 
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in  flu-  »tomach  iiiul  intestine  as  the  result  of  fermcntativ e  changes.  It 
is  the  chief  acid  contained  in  vinegar.  It  has  a  characteristic  odour,  a 
very  s«>ur  taste  ;  it  is  volatile  without  residue.  It  forms  transparent 
crystals  which  melt  at  17°  C. 

/'/•<Y""""'  "'•"/  occurs  occasionally  in  sweat,  in  fermenting  diabetic 
mine,  in  the  blood  in  leucocythtemia,  and  in  the  vomit  in  cases  of 
cholera.  It  volatilises  at  142°  C. ;  its  odour  is  like  that  of  acetic  acid. 
/Intyrii-  acid  is  found  in  the  sweat,  fieces,  urine,  decomposing  organic 
matter,  in  the  sputum  in  gangrene  of  the  lung,  <tc.  It  occurs  with 
lactic  acid,  and  is  a  further  stage  in  what  is  known  as  the  lactic  acid 
fermentation.  It  volatilises  at  160°C. 

Butyric  acid  combined  with  glycerine  to  form  a  fat  or  glyceride  is 
contained  in  milk. 

Valerianic  acid. — Either  this  acid  or  its  ammonium  salt  is  found 
in  decomposing  organic  matter  ;  it  may  also  be  found  in  the  urine  and 
fa  VPS  in  certain  diseases  (small-pox,  typhus,  acute  yellow  atrophy  of 
the  liver).  It  volatilises  at  175°C> 

Caproic  acid  may  be  occasionally  found  in  sweat,  and  in  faeces  ;  it 
occurs  as  a  glyceride  in  butter.  It  volatilises  at  202°  C. 

Caprylic  acid  (C8H,0O2  ;  crystallises   at   12°C.)   and  capric  acid 
Cj0H20O2  ;    fusible   at    70°  C.)    may  occur   in    minute    quantities    in 
combination  with  glycerine  in  butter. 

Palmitic  and  stearic  acids  are  much  higher  in  the  series,  and  these, 
like  the  paraffins  from  which  they  are  derived,  are  solid  at  the  ordinary 
atmospheric  temperature.  They  are  found  combined  with  glycerine, 
to  form  the  chief  solid  fats  of  adipose  tissue,  and  also  occur  in  the 
fat  of  milk  (cream).  Palmitic  acid*  is  occasionally  met  with  in  pus, 
tubercles,  and  the  sputum  in  gangrene  of  the  lung.  Combined  with 
mineral  bases  to  form  soaps,  they  are  found  in  small  quantities  during 
the  digestion  of  fats  in  the  alimentary  canal,  and  also  in  the  blood  and 
lymph. 

Acids  related  to  the  Glycols.—  (a)  The  Gly  colic  acid  series.— The 
tirst  member  of  the  group,  carbonic  acid,  differs  from  the  others  in 
bring  dibasic.  The  next,  ylycolic  acid,  does  not  occur  in  the  body,  but 
is  of  interest  as  glycocine  can  be  derived  from  it,  by  the  substitution  of 
NH2  for  one  of  the  hydroxyls  it  contains.  Lactic  acid,  of  which  there 
are  three  isomerides,  occurs  in  many  tissues  of  the  body,  and  as  a 
result  of  fermentative  changes  in  milk.  Tt  will  be  more  fully  described 
under  muscle.  It  may  occur  in  the  urine  after  extirpation  of  the  liver. 
Oxybutyric  ad'/  generally  occurs  in  diabetic  urine.  Leucic  acidis  related 
to  the  substance  leucin,  a  result  of  the  decomposition  of  proteids. 

(f>)   Thf   <).,;ii;,-  ,,,•;,/   >,/•;,>•.     O.i-ntic   acid  occurs  in  the  urine  as 
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oxalate  of  lime,  where  it  is  deposited  as  octahedral  or  dumb-bell  crystals. 
Its  relations  to  urea  and  uric  acid  will  be  discussed  under  urine. 
Succinic  acid  has  been  detected  in  the  urine,  after  food  containing 
malic  acid  or  asparagine  has  been  taken.  Small  quantities  have  been 
discovered  in  spleen,  thymus,  thyroid,  hydrocele  fluid,  &c.  Traces 
of  this  acid  (and  also  of  glycerine)  are  formed  during  the  alcoholic 
fermentation  of  dextrose  by  means  of  yeast.  Succinic  acid  (C4H6O4) 
is  closely  related  in  composition  to  three  acids  contained  in  many 
vegetable  foods,  viz.  malic  acid  (C4.H6O5),  tartaric  acid  (C4H6O6),  and 
citric  acid  (C6H8O7). 

Acids  of  the  Acrylic  Series. — Acrylic  acid  itself  (C3H4O2)  is  obtained 
by  the  oxidation  of  acrohin  (C3H4O),  the  aldehyde  of  allyl  alcohol. 
Acrolein  is  also  produced  by  the  removal  of  two  molecules  of  water 
from  glycerine  (C3H8O3-2H2O-C3H4O). 

Crotonic  acid  occurs  in  croton  oil. 

Angelic  acid  occurs  in  croton  oil,  and  angelica  root.     Its  aldehyde 
•  occurs  in  essential  oil  of  chamomile. 

Erucic  acid  (C22H4 2^2)1  a  high  term  of  the  series,  is  found  in  rape- 
seed  oil. 

Oleic  acid  (C18H34O2)  is  more  important  to  the  physiologist,  as  it 
occurs  not  only  in  vegetable  oils  (almond  oil,  olive  oil,  &c.)  but  also  in 
the  glyceride  olein,  an  important  constituent  of  the  fat  of  adipose  tissue, 
and  of  milk. 

Amido-acids. — These  are  acids  derived  from  the  fatty  acids,  by 
replacing  one  or  more  hydrogen  atoms  by  the  radicle  amidogen  (NH2). 
This  important  group  of  substances,  which  includes  leucine,  tyrosine, 
glycocine,  taurine,  creatine,  &c.,  will  be  more  conveniently  dealt  with 
in  connection  with  the  nitrogenous  proximate  principles  of  the  body. 

The  Fats. — The  fat  of  adipose  tissue  is  a  mixture  of  the  glyceric 
ethers,  or  glycerides  of  palmitic,  stearic,  and  oleic  acids  variously  mixed 
together. 

In  cream  there  are  in  addition  small  quantities  of  glycerides  of 
fatty  acids  lower  in  the  series. 

Their  chemical  characteristics  will  be  more  fully  described  in  con- 
nection with  adipose  tissue  and  milk. 

Small  quantities  of  fat  are,  however,  found  in  other  parts.  The 
table  on  the  next  page  from  Gorup-Besanez  gives  the  percentage  of 
fat  in  the  organs  and  fluids  of  the  human  body. 

Moleschott  found  that  in  a  man  30  years  of  age,  weighing  64  kilo- 
grammes, about  2-5  per  cent,  of  the  body  weight  was  composed  of  fat. 
Burdach  gives  an  average  of  5  per  cent.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that 
it  varies  immensely. 
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Sweat 

Vitri-«ni>  humour 

Saliva 

Lymph 

Synovia 

Liquor  anmii 

t'hylr 

Mucus 

Klood 

Bile    .... 

Milk  .... 

Trijialinititi  C3H6(O.C,CH31O)3  and  tristearin  C3H5(O.C18H35O)3 
are  the  solid  fats  of  the  body,  they  are  held  in  solution  at  the  body 
temperature  by  triolein  C3Hft(O.C18H33O)3.  Trimargarin  is  a  mixture 
of  the  two  first-named  fats.  T-ributyrin  C3H5(O.C4H7O)3  is  found 
in  butter.  Triviilerin  C3H3(O.CSH9O)3  exists  in  the  oil  of  marine 
animals  like  the  seal.  Tricaproin  C3H5(O.CGH,,0)3,  tricaprylin 
C3Hs(O.C8HlftO)3,  and  tricaprin  C3H5(O.C10H19O)3  are  found  in 
milk  and  butter. 

In  the  decomposition  of  fat,  we  may  find  propionic,  acetic,  and 
formic  acid,  which  are  absent  from  the  fat  in  the  fresh  condition. 
This  occurs  when  a  fat  becomes  rancid,  and  is  doubtless  produced  also 
by  the  action  of  putrefactive  organisms  in  the  alimentary  canal.  This 
is  really  a  process  of  oxidation  :  the  way  in  which  a  lower  term  of  the 
series  is  thus  produced  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  equations  :  — 


[propiouic  acid]  [acetic  acid] 

C2H4O2  -I-  O3=CH2O2  +  CO2  +  H9O 

[acetic  acid]  [formic  acid] 


[formic  acid] 

Lecithin.  —  This  substance  (C42H84NPOU)  is  a  wax-like  material, 
which  can  be  separated  from  the  nervous  tissues  and  blood  cor- 
puscles. According  to  some  observers  it  occurs  in  nervous  tissues 
in  combination  with  a  nitrogenous  glucoside  called  cerebrin  to  form 
protagon. 

When  boiled  with  an  acid  or  alkali,  lecithin  yields  glycero-phos- 
phorie  acid,  stearic  acid,  and  an  alkaloid  called  neurine  or  choline. 

Lec-ithin  is  abundantly  found  also  in  the  seeds  of  many  plants.1 

1  Schulze  and  Steiger,  Zeil.jjfiysiol.  Chetn.  xiii.  865. 
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AROMATIC  COMPOUNDS 

We  have  already  seen  how  several  different  substances  may  exist, 
having  the  same  formula.  Isomerism,  as  this  is  termed,  is  due  to 
differences  in  the  atomic  constitution  of  the  molecules. 

Take  the  substance  known  as  ethyl  chloride  :  this  has  the  formula 
C2H5C1,  and  can  be  represented  graphically  only  under  one  possible 
form  : — 

H        H 

!         I 
H— C  -  -  C— Cl 

H        H 

But  in  the  case  of  a  substance  having  the  formula  C2H5O,  there 
are  two  possible  arrangements  of  atoms  : — 

H     H  H          H 

H— C— C-OH     and     H— C— O— C— H 
H     H  H          H 

[ethyl  a:cDho!]  [methyl  ether] 

and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  two  substances,  ethyl  alcohol  and  methyl 
ether,  actually  exist. 

Or  take  the  case  of  propyl  chloride :  again  we  have  two,  and  only 
two,  possible  arrangements  of  atoms,  and  actually  the  two  isomerides 
have  been  found  to  exist. 

H  H  H  H  H  H 


I       I  ! 


H— C— C— C— 01         and         H— C— C— C-H 
H  H  H  H  Cl  H 

[orthopropyl  chloride]  [isopropyl  chloride] 

In  the  case  of  compounds  containing  more  than  three  atoms  of 
carbon,  the  isomerides  possible  are  more  numerous,  and  those  that 
actually  exist  are  also  more  numerous.  It  does  not,  however,  neces- 
sarily follow  that  actual  compounds  exist,  corresponding  to  all  the 
possible  combinations,  and  a  law  of  limitation  is  still  wanting 
(Dittmar).1 

One  of  the  most  striking  of  these  instances  is  that  of  benzene  ;  this 
substance  has  the  formula  CGH6  ;  there  are  more  than  thirty  possible 
arrangements  in  which  the  atoms  might  be  strung  together,  and  yet 

1  McKendrick's  Physiology,  vol.  i.  p.  51. 
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only    one    l>m/.ene   exists.       Kekuli-1    represents   the   constitution   of 
benzene  thus  : 

H 

C 

H-C         C—  H 

I  II 

H_C         C-H 

V 


that  is,  the  six  atoms  of  carbon  do  not  form  an  open  chain  as  in  the 
>ul>stances  of  which  the  graphic  formula?  have  just  been  given,  but  a 
closed  ring  (the  benzene  ring).  In  this  ring  every  two  neighbouring 
C's  are  united  alternately  by  a  single  and  a  double  bond,  and  the 
fourth  combining  power  of  each  C  is  satisfied  by  the  H. 

This  substance  benzene  is  the  foundation  of  the  aromatic  group, 
which  contains  very  numerous  members.  These  can  be  derived  by 
substituting  one  or  more  atoms  of  hydrogen,  by  more  or  less  compli- 
cated radicles.  If  for  instance  one  atom  of  hydrogen  be  replaced  by 
one  of  chlorine,  we  obtain  chlor-benzene,  a  substance  of  great  stability. 
If  one  atom  of  hydrogen  be  replaced  by  hydroxyl  (HO),  an  alcohol-like 
substance,  phenol  is  obtained  ;  but  it  is  distinguished  from  the  alcohols 
in  the  same  way  that  chlor-benzene  is  distinguished  from  the  alcoholic 
chlorides  :  viz.  the  OH  is  more  strongly  attached  than  it  is  in  the 
alcohols. 

One  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  is  also  replaceable  by  NO2  (the  radicle 
of  nitric  acid),  to  form  nitro- benzene  (CGH5NO2),  or  by  amidogen  XH2 
(to  form  ainido-benzene  or  aniline,  C0H5NH2),  and  thus  nitrogenous 
aromatic  compounds  are  obtained.  Or,  again,  hydrogen  may  be  replaced 
by  radicles  containing  carbon,  and  so  substances  containing  more  than  G 
atoms  of  carbon  are  added  to  the  group  ;  for  instance  1,  2,  3  or  more 
atoms  of  the  hydrogen  are  replaceable  by  methyl,  and  we  get  the 
following  series  : — 

Benzene        .         .         .         .         •         C6H6 
Methyl-benzene  (Toluene)     .         .         C6H5(CH3) 
Di-methyl-benzene       .         .         .         C6H4(CH3)a 
Tri-methyl-benzene       .         .         .         C6H3(CH3)3 
Tetra-methyl-benzene  .         .         .         C6Hi(CH3)4 

1  Liebig's  Annalen,  vol.  cxxxvii.  p.  160. 
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Again  a  similar  series  is  obtainable  with  ethyl,  and  all  the  other 
alcohol  radicles  ;  still  further  complication  is  produced  by  replacing 
some  H's  with  one,  and  some  with  another  kind,  of  radicle;  and  even 
more  complicated  compounds  than  these  can  be  reached,  because  the 
atoms  of  hydrogen  in  the  methyl,  ethyl,  &c.,  are  replaceable  by  other 
elements,  or  other  radicles. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  isomerism  has  to  be  reckoned  with.  If  we 
represent  the  molecule  of  benzene  by  a  hexagon,  at  the  corners  of 
which  the  carbon  atoms  are  placed,  it  is  seen  that  three  isomeric 
di-methyl-benzenes  can  exist;  in  which  the  two  methyl  groups  have 
the  positions  indicated  by  the  figures  : 

a.  1  and  2.  Ortho-di-methyl-benzene. 

b.  1  and  3.  Meta-di-methyl-benzene. 

c.  1  and  4.  Para-di-methyl-ljenzene. 

No  other  cases  of  isomerism  are  here  possible;  as  1  and  6  is 
identical  with  1  and  2  ;  and  1  and  5  with  1  and  3. 

One   more   example   of   this   kind    of    isomerism   may   be  given  : 

pyrocatechin  or  catechol  has  the  formula  C6H4  - ,     r  ;  i.e.   two   atoms 

of  hydrogen  in  benzene  are  replaced  by  hydroxyl.  This  substance 
stands  to  phenol,  as  ethene  glycol  does  to  ethyl-alcohol  ;  it  is  a  diatomic 
phenol.  But  the  hydroxyls  may  have  different  positions,  as  the 
methyls  in  the  example  just  given,  and  thus  we  have  two  isomerides 
of  pyro-catechin,  which  are  known  as  resorcin  and  hydroquinone 
respectively. 

We  may  now  take  seriatim  the  members  of  this  important  family, 
which  are  interesting  to  the  physiologist,  either  because  they  occur  in 
the  body,  or  are  useful  as  drugs  or  reagents. 

Phenol  or  Carbolic  acid  C6H5.OH  is  a  white  crystalline  substance, 
fusing  at  42°C.,  boiling  at  184°,  and  forming  the  chief  constituent  of  the 
heavy  coal  oils.  Perchloride  of  iron  gives  witli  it  a  deep  violet  colour. 
A  chip  of  fir  or  deal  moistened  with  phenol  and  then  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  and  exposed  to  the  light  turns  a  deep  greenish  blue. 
Phenol  reduces  silver  nitrate.  When  heated  with  nitric  acid,  tri- 
nitrophenol  CGH2(NO2)3OH,  commonly  called  picric  acid,  is  formed. 
An  aqueous  solution  of  phenol  gives  with  bromine  water  a  yellow- 
ish crystalline  precipitate  of  tri-bromo-phenol  (C6H2Br3.OH).  This 
reaction  may  be  used  for  the  quantitative  determination  of  phenol. 
Phenol  gives  in  addition  the  following  colour  reactions  : 

a.  A  blue  or  greenish  colour,  on  adding  a  quarter  of  its  volume  of 
ammonia  and  a  few  drops  of  potassium  chloride. 
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6.  A  blue  colour  in  presence  of  a  little  aniline  and  an  alkaline  solu- 
tion of  sodium  hypochlorite. 

c.  An  intense  red  colour  with  Millon's  reagent. 

d.  A  brown  colour  changing  to  green  and  blue  on  adding  fuming 
nitric  acid,  or  a  6  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium   nitrite  in  strong 
sulphuric  acid. 

Phenol  occurs  normally  in  the  urine,  sweat,  and  fajces  in  small 
(|u;mtities,  but  especially  after  medical  or  surgical  treatment  with 
carbolic  acid  or  other  drugs  containing  a  benzene  nucleus.  It  is 
seldom  present  in  the  free  state,  but  usually  as  phenol  sulphate  of 
potassium  (C6HAO.SO3K).  The  dark  colour  of  the  urine  in  carboluria 
is  due  to  one  or  both  of  the  two  isomerides,  pyrocatechin  and  hydro- 
chinon.  On  exposure  to  the  air  (oxidation)  in  an  alkaline  urine  these 
substances  turn  dark  brown.  Phenol  is  formed  by  the  activity  of  the 
pancreatic  ferment  and  putrefactive  organisms  on  proteids  in  the  intes- 
tine. That  normally  in  the  urine  is  absorbed  from  the  intestine. 

Pyrocatechin  or  Catechol  C6H4(OH)2.— This  occurs  in  small 
quantities  as  a  conjugated-sulphate  in  the  urine.  It  is  a  crystalline 
substance,  which  turns  brown  on  oxidation  in  alkaline  solutions,  and 
green  on  admixture  with  ferric  chloride.  It  was  called  alcapton  by 
Bodeker,  when  he  found  it  in  abnormally  large  quantities  in  certain 
urines.  It  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  sugar,  as  it  reduces 
alkaline  solutions  of  copper  salts  like  Fehling's  solution.  It  occurs 
in  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid.  It  is  one  of  the  products  of  the  decom- 
position of  proteids. 

Cresol  C7H7(HO). — This  is  a  derivative  of  toluene  or  methyl- 
benzene  (C7H8).  It  is  contained  in  crude  carbolic  acid.  It  boils  at 
200°C.  It  also  is  a  product  of  the  decomposition  of  proteids,  and  so 
is  found  in  the  fwces,  and  a  small  quantity  passes  into  the  urine  as 
cresol  sulphate  of  potassium. 

Benzyl  alcohol   has  the   formula  CcH.CH.)^      ., 

'   jj   [O;    its    aldehyde    is 

C6HVCOH,  i.e.  the  alcohol  minus  H2  ;  and  an  acid  is  formed  by  replac- 
ing the  H2  by  O.  The  aldehyde  is  known  as  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  and 
is  the  result  of  the  decomposition  of  the  amygdalin  contained  in  the 
almond.  The  acid  is  called  benzoic  acid  C-HfiO2.  This  occurs  in  the 
in -inr.  especially  of  herbivora,  combined  with  glycocine  or  amido-acetic 
acid  (C2H3O2.NH2)  to  form  fiippuric  ncid  (C9H9NO3).  The  radicle  of 
benzoic  acid  is  called  fcivtoyl  (C7HflO). 

N////V////'1  "/•  o.i •///»•//://?  group. — The  members  of  this  group  are 
rlii.M-ly  r.imiivted  with  the  benzoyl  group  ;  they  are  benzoyl  compounds 
in  which  an  atom  of  liy<lr«u«'n  is  replaced  by  liydroxyl  (HO). 


» 
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The  formula  for  salicylic  acid  h  C7H6O3.  If  two  atoms  of 
hydrogen  in  this  be  replaced  by  hydroxyl,  a  substance  is  obtained 
with  the  formula  C7H6O5,  which  is  called  gallic  acid.  This  acid 
is  generally  obtained  from  nut-galls.  On  heating  it  splits  up  into 
CO2  and  pyrogallic  acid  (tri-hydroxyl-benzene  C6H3(OH)3). 

Tri-methyl-benzene  C6H3(CH3);,  is  the  starting-point  of  the 
aromatic  compounds  containing  nine  atoms  of  carbon.  The  most 
important  members  of  the  group  are  anethol,  the  chief  constituent  of 
anise  oil;  anisamic  acid,  which  exists  in  the  balsams  of  Tolu  and  Peru  ; 
cumarin,  found  in  Tonka-bean,  and  sweet  scented  grasses  ;  tyroxine 

i  QTT 

C6H4  |  Q  TT  /J^TT  \r<o  TT>  a  product  of  the  decomposition  of  albuminous 

substances,  hair,  horn,  &c.;  it  is  found  also  in  the  cochineal  insect. 
Being  an  amido-acid,  it  will  be  more  fully  described  with  that 
group. 

Thymol,  an  important  antiseptic,  contained  in  oil  of  thyme,  is  a 
derivative  of  tetra-methyl-benzene. 

Aromatic  oxy-acids. — Two  of  these,  hydroparacumaric  acid  and 
paraoxyphenyl  acetic  acid,  are  found  in  the  urine  in  combination  with 
potassium  in  small  quantities.  They  apparently  are  derived  from  the 
decomposition  that  takes  place  in  proteids  in  the  intestine  ;  tyrosine  is 
probably  an  intermediate  product  (Baumann).1 

C9HnN03  +  H2=         C9H1003         +NH, 

[tyrosine]  [liyilroparacumaric  acid] 

C,jH1003  =         C8H10O         +CO2 

[liyilroparacumaric  acid]  [paraetliyl  phenol] 

C8H100  +  03  C8H803         +H20 

[paraetliyl  phenol]  [paraoxyphenyl  acet'.c  acid] 

The  Indigo  Group. — Substances  belonging  to  this  group  are  found 
not  only  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  but  also  in  animals.  The  pure 
colouring  matter  obtained  from  the  crude  commercial  product  is  called 
indigotin  or  indigo-blue  CHH5NO.  This  by  the  action  of  reducing 
agents  becomes  indigogen  or  indigo-white,  C8H6NO.  On  oxidation  a 
body  called  isatin  is  formed,  CSH5N02.  When  indigo-white  is  heated 
with  zinc  and  water  it  yields  indole  C8H7N;  and  when  isatin  is  acted 
on  by  potash,  it  yields  aniline  (C8H5N02  +  4KOH=C6H-N  +  2K,CO3 

i  JJ  \  [i-;itin]  [aniline] 

This  last  reaction  shows  that  the  indigo  group  of  substances 
contains  the  benzene  group  of  atoms. 

The    parent    of    all    these    substances    in    plants   is   a    colourless 

1    Xnit.  i>liijai'jl.  Chcm.  vol.  x.  p.  128. 
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substaiire  called  iii'/ii-<ii/  (  V,(iH  :t|NO17.  Indiean  is  a  glucoside  ;  when 
tailed  with  acids,  it  splits  into  indigo-blue,  and  a  sugar-like  substance 
t-.-dl.-d  iiidiglu.-iii.  CnH3,NO17  +  2HaO=CsHsNO  +  3(C6HloO,1). 

[iniiican]  [iii'llKo-bluo]        [linliirlui-in] 

The  starting-point  of  the  indigo  series  from  n  chemical  point  of  view 
is  indole.  \V<-  pass  from  indole  to  indigo-blue  by  successive  oxidations, 
and  from  indigo-blue  to  indole  by  successive  reductions.  A  full  list  of 
tin-  various  intermediate  products  with  their  formula1  is  as  follows  :  — 

Indole  C8H7N  Isatin  C8HftNO2 

Ox-indole  C8H7NO  Indigo-white  C8H6NO 

Diox-indole  C8H7NO2  Indigo-blue  C8H5NO 
Isatyde  C8H6NO, 

The  formula  for  indole  is  thus  represented  graphically  by  Baeyer 
and  Emmerling  :  — 

CH 


Of  this  group,  two  members  are  found  in  the  body,  viz.  indole 
(from  which  indigo  is  obtainable)  and  skatole,  a  derivative  of  indole. 

Inside  C8H7N  is  an  oily  fluid,  which  crystallises  when  mixed  with 
water  ;  the  crystals  melt  at  52°C.  It  has  a  fa?cal  odour  and  is  readily 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  gives  a  red  precipitate  with  dilute 
fuming  nitric  acid.  This  precipitate  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  the 
alcoholic  solution,  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  colours  fir-  wood  cherry 
red,  changing  after  a  while  to  dirty  brown  red  (Baeyer). 

It  is  a  product  of  the  decomposition  of  proteids,  and  is  formed 
from  these  substances  during  their  stay  in  the  intestine.  It  passes 
away  partly  with  the  faeces  ;  part  is  absorbed,  and  finally  excreted 
with  the  urine  as  an  ethereal  sulphate. 

Indigo.  —  If  the  urine  (especially  in  diseases  where  much  putre- 
faction occurs  in  the  alimentary  canal,  or  after  the  administration  of 
certain  drugs  —  creosote,  benzoic  aldehyde,  turpentine,  &c.)  be  boiled 
with  a  large  quantity  of  strong  hydrochloric  and  a  few  drops  of  nitric 
acid,  a  violet-red  colour  appears,  due  to  the  formation  of  indigo-blue 
and  indigo-red.  There  are  also  other  methods  employed  for  demon- 
strating the  fact  that,  on  oxidation,  indigo  may  be  obtained  from  the 
urine.  The  parent  substance  in  the  urine  is  called  indican,  but  \}\\> 
mu^t  not  be  confounded  with  the  indican  of  vegetables.  Vegetable 
indican  is  a  glucoside.  The  indican  of  urine  is  indoxyl-sulphate  of 
poia-^ium.  and  is  derived  from  the  indole  of  the  intestine.  Its  formula 
is  C8H6NSO4K  (i.e.  the  radicle  of  potassium  sulphate,  KSO3,  plan 
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indoxyl,  C8H6NO).  This  substance  does  not  apparently  occur  in  the 
sweat,  or  only  in  traces  ;  its  presence  has,  however,  been  stated  to 
have  been  demonstrated  in  cases  of  chromidrosis,  or  coloured  sweat 
(Brno,  Hofmann). 

Skatole  C9H9N  is  methyl  indole,  C8H6(CH3)]Sr,  i.e.  indole  in 
which  an  H  is  replaced  by  methyl,  CH3.  When  pure  it  occurs  in 
dentate  shining  plates,  having  a  faecal  odour,  and  melting  at  94°C. 
Fuming  nitric  acid  gives  with  its  solutions  a  white,  cloudy  precipitate, 
thus  distinguishing  it  from  indole.  From  its  hydrochloric  acid  solution, 
it  is  thrown  down,  on  the  addition  of  picric  acid,  in  the  form  of  red 
needles.  When  present  in  the  urine,  it  gives  a  violet-red  colour  with 
strong  hydrochloric  acid  and  chloride  of  lime. 

Skatole  like  indole  is  formed  in  the  alimentary  canal  from  proteids  j1 
most  is  excreted  per  rectum  ;  a  small  quantity  is  absorbed,  and  finally 
excreted  in  the  urine  and  sweat.  Absorption  of  a  large  quantity  of 
indole,  skatole,  «fec.,  produces  disturbances  of  the  nervous  system ;  and 
many  of  the  unpleasant  symptoms  of  constipation  may  arise  from  this 
cause. 

In  the  urine  skatole  is  found,  like  indole,  in  the  form  of  an 
ethereal  sulphate.  The  name  of  this  compound  is  skatoxyl  sulphate 
of  potassium  (C9H8NS04K).  It  has  been  surmised  that  this  substance 
may,  like  the  corresponding  indoxyl  compound,  give  rise  to  a  pigment. 
Mester2  finds,  however,  that  the  amount  of  the  so-called  skatole- 
pigment  is  not  proportional  to  the  amount  of  the  skatoxyl  sulphuric 
acid ;  and  he  suggests  that  the  chromogen  of  the  pigment  is  a 
combination  of  skatoxyl  with  glycuronic  acid. 

Skatoxyl-potassium-sulphate  is  also  present  in  the  sweat  (Kast).3 


NITROGENOUS    ORGANIC    COMPOUNDS 

A  few  nitrogenous  organic  compounds  have  already  been  described  ; 
we  have  to  deal  now  more  especially  with  the  organic  derivatives  of 
ammonia. 

Amines. — An  amine  is  a  compound  ammonia,  which  can  be  obtained 
by  replacing  one  or  more  atoms  of  the  hydrogen  in  ammonia  (NH3) 
by  alcohol  radicles.  Of  these  only  one  has  been  described  in  the  body — 
trimethylamine  N(CH3)3,  which -occurs  normally  in  human  urine,  and  is 
found  in  guano,  decomposing  fish,  and  decomposing  proteids  generally. 
It  is  the  substance  to  which  the  characteristic  smell  of  fish  is  due.  It 

1  First  four.d  there  by  Brieger  (Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Ges.  vol.  viii.  j>.  7'2'J),  and 
Ner.cki  (Ccntralll.  Med.  Wiis.  1878,  No.  47). 

3  Ziit.  physiul.  Chem.  xii.  180.  3  Hid.  xi.  501. 
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is  an  oily  fluid,  strongly  alkaline,  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  water. 
It  lM.il,  at  9°  C. 

.\'i/i/if/<i//tnitine  (C)0H9N)  is  a  product  of  the  oxidation  of  proteids, 
and  naphthalene  (C10H8)  has  been  detected  by  Hoppe-Seyler  in  the 
urine. 

Amides  are  derivatives  of  acids  which  have  exchanged  the  hydroxyl 
(HO)  of  the  acid  for  amidogen  (NH.,).  Urea  (CON2H4)  is  a  typical 
of  the  group.  By  some  it  is  regarded  as  the  diamide  of 
•id.  Hydrogen  carbonate  has  the  formula  CO(OH)2 ;  replace 
the  hydroxyls  by  amidogen,  and  we  get  CO(NH2)2.  From  another 
jx.int  of  view  it  may  be  regarded  as  being  built  in  the  type  of  two 
molecules  of  ammonia,  in  which  two  hydrogen  atoms  are  replaced  by 
tin-  dyad  radicle  CO: — 

N-H 

S  CO=CON2H4 


H 

It  is  thus  carbamide. 

Urea  is  isomeric  with  ammonium  cyanate  (NH4)CNO,  from  which 
it  was  first  prepared  synthetically  by  Wohler  (1828).  When  am- 
monium cyanate  is  heated  to  100°C.,  the  atoms  rearrange  themselves 
to  form  urea.  It  may  also  be  prepared  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on 
carbonyl  chloride  (COC12  +  4NH3=CON2H4  +  2NH4C1). 

By  uniting  with  water,  urea  forms  ammonium  carbonate.  This  it 
does  under  the  influence  of  a  specific  organised  ferment  (micrococcus 
urea-)  in  decomposing  urine  (CON2H4  +  2H2O=(NH4)2CO3). 

Urea  is  met  with  in  nearly  all  the  solids  and  fluids  of  the  body, 
but  chiefly  in  the  urine  ;  about  30  grammes  (500  grains)  are  on  the 
average  excreted  by  the  kidneys  of  an  adult  daily.  Urea  is  the  chief 
end  product  of  the  metabolism  of  the  nitrogenous  constituents  of 
the  body. 

Oxaluric  acid  is  urea  in  which  one  atom  of  hydrogen  is  replaced 
by  the  radicle  of  oxalic  acid  (i.e.  oxalic  acid  minus  HO). 

The  Amido- Acids  are  compounds  which  show  partly  the  character 
of  an  acid,  and  partly  that  of  a  weak  base.  They  may  be  considered 
as  ammonias,  in  which  one  or  more  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by 
radicles  of  an  acid,  thus  resembling  alkaloids;  or,  on  the  other  h-md, 
as  acids  in  which  one  or  more  hydrogen  atoms  of  the  acid  radicle  are 
replaced  by  amidogen  (NH2).  The  principal  are  as  follows  : — 

(tt)  (Jli/cocine. — This  is  also  known  as  glycine,  glycocoll,  and  amido- 
acetic  acid,  the  last-mentioned  name  expressing  its  constitution.  The 
formula  tor  acetic  acid  is  C2H4O2  ;  if  one  atom  of  hydrogen  be  re- 

G 
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placed  by  NH2,  we  obtain  C2H3(NH2)O2=C2H5N02,  which  is  the 
formula  for  glycocine  or  amido-acetic  acid.  It  has  been  obtained 
synthetically  by  the  action  of  monochloracetic  acid  on  ammonia 

(C2H3C1O2  +  NH3=HC1  +  C2H3(NH2)02). 
In  a  pure  state  glycocine  crystallises  in  rhom- 
bohedric  prisms,  soluble  in  water,  but  not  in 
ether  or  alcohol.  The  aqueous  solution  is  acid. 
When  heated  on  platinum  foil,  it  leaves  a 
colourless  residue,  which,  on  warming  with  a 
drop  of  caustic  soda  solution,  forms  an  oily 
drop  which  runs  about  without  touching  the 
surface  of  the  platinum.  (Scherer's  test.) 
When  heated  in  a  glass  tube  open  at  both 
ends,  it  sublimes,  and  a  smell  of  amylamine 

FIG.  31.— Glycocine  crystals.         jg  gjyen  Qff 

Glycocine  is  found  in  combination  in  glycocholic  acid  (one  of 
the  bile  acids),  and  in  hippuric  acid  (in  the  urine).  It  is  a  product  of 
decomposition  of  proteids,  and  also  of  gelatin,  mucin,  and  other 
albuminoids.  It  occurs  free  in  small  quantities  in  the  intestine  as  a 
result  of  the  decomposition  of  the  bile  that  occurs  there.  It  is 
probably  largely  reabsorbed  as  such.  Part  may  be  transformed  into  urea. 

(6)  Leucine  (C6H,3NO2)  is  amido-caproic  acid,  i.e.  caproic  acid 
(C6H12O2)  in  which  an  H  is  replaced  by  NH2  :  or,  according  to  some, 
oxy-caproic  or  leucic  acid  (C6H12O3),  in  which  hydroxyl  (HO)  is  re- 
placed by  NH2. 

Leucine  forms  yellowish -brown  spheres  consisting  of  masses  of 
needle-shaped  crystals,  soluble  in  water  and  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol, 
but  insoluble  in  ether.  By  heat  it  is  decomposed  into  carbonic  acid  and 
amylamine  (C6H13NO2=CO2  +  C5Hn.NH2)  ;  by  hydriodic  acid  into 
caproic  acid  and  ammonia  (C6Hi3NO2  +  H.2=C6Hl2O24-NH3)  ;  with 
sulphuric  acid  it  yields  ammonia  and  valerianic  acid  ;  with  potassium 
permanganate,  oxalic  acid,  carbonic  acid,  valerianic  acid  and  ammonia. 
Probably  similar  decompositions  occur  in  the  body.  Probably  also 
leucine  is  one  of  the  intermediate  products  in  the  formation  of  urea. 

Leucine  is  most  important  as  one  of  the  chief  decomposition  products 
of  proteids,  and  is  formed  when  proteids  are  decomposed  with  strong 
acids  or  alkalis,  or  undergo  putrefaction,  and  within  the  body  by  the 
activity  of  certain  ferments,  especially  of  one  secreted  by  the  pancreas 
called  trypsin.  It  is  found  in  small  quantities  as  a  constituent  of  many 
organs  and  tissues,  particularly  of  the  pancreas.  In  certain  cases, 
however  (spleen,  thymus,  &c.),  it  appears  to  be  formed  by  post-mortem 
changes,  and  not  to  be  a  constituent  of  the  healthy  living  tissue.  It 
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Fio.  32.— Leucine  crystals. 


may  be  separated  from  an  organ  by  making  a  watery  extract  ;  this  is 
l>i>ilt-d.  acidified  and  filtered  to 
separat.-  ;iny  proteid;  to  the 
liltr.it.-  basic  lead  acetate  is 
added,  and  again  it  is  filtered  ; 
•••>s  nf  lc;id  is  ivniovrd  from 
the  filtrate  by  a  stream  of  sul- 
]>hu  retted  hydrogen.  The  lead 
sulphide  is  filtered  off,  the 
filtrate  is  evaporated  to  a 
-\  rup,  and  extracted  with  hot 
alcohol.  The  alcoholic  extract 
is  evaporated,  and  the  residue 
is  leucine. 

(c)  Tyrosine  C9HnNO3is 
a  1  1  1  ido  -  oxy  -  pheny  1  -  propion  ic 
acid. 

Propionic  acid  has  the  formula  C3H602.  Amido-propionic  acid 
C3HS(NH2)02  is  also  called  alanine.  Oxyphenyl-propkmic  acid  is  pro- 
pionic  acid  in  which  one  H  is  replaced  by  oxyphenyl  (C6H4.OH),  i.e. 
C3H6(C6H4.OH)O,  ;  if  another  H  in  this  be  replaced  by  NH2  we  get 
CaH^NH^XCoH^OHJO^CgHnNOg,  which  is  amido-oxyphenyl-pro- 
pionic  acid  or  tyrosine. 

To  separate  tyrosine  from 
an  albuminous  fluid,  the  fluid 
must  be  boiled  and  the  precipi- 
tated proteid  filtered  off.  The 
filtrate  is  evaporated  to  a  third 
of  its  volume  on  the  water- 
l>ath,  precipitated  with  lead 
acetate  and  filtered,  a  stream  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  passed 
tlin  >ugh  the  filtrate,  and  the  lead 
Milphide  so  precipitated,  filtered 
oil';  the  filtrate  is  evaporated, 
and  crystals  of  tyrosine  sepa- 
rate out. 

Tyrosine  crystallises  in  slender 
needles,  often  in  groups,  slightly 


soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble 


F»o-  33.—  Tym-inc  crystals. 


in  alcohol  and  ether.     On  oxidation  it  yields  benzoic  aldehyde,  hydro- 
ie,  benzoic,  acetic,  formic,  and  carbonic  acids. 

02 
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Tests,  i.  Heat  in  a  watch-glass  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  ; 
cool ;  add  water  and  a  few  pieces  of  chalk  ;  there  will  be  an  efferves- 
cence ;  filter  ;  evaporate  to  a  small  bulk  ;  add  a  few  drops  of  a 
neutral  solution  of  ferric  chloride  ;  a  violet  colour  is  produced  (Piria).1 
ii.  Millon's  reagent  gives  a  red  solution,  the  tint  of  which  deepens  on 
heating  (Hoffmann).2  Tyrosine  is  generally  found  along  with  leucine, 
and  like  it  results  from  the  decomposition  of  proteids. 

(d)  Amido-valerianic  acid  (C5HnNO2)  is  a  product  of  decomposi- 
tion of  proteids,  but  it  only  occurs  in  small  quantities  in  comparison 
with  leucine  and  tyrosine. 

(e)  Sarcosine  C3H7NO2  is  methyl-glycocine,  i.e.  amidoacetic  acid 
in  which  one  H   is  replaced  by  methyl  C2H2((JH3)(NH2)O2.     I*  ^  no^ 
found  in  the  body,  but  is  a  product  of  decomposition  of  creatine. 

(/)  Creatine  C4H9N302.  Sarcosine  (C3H-NO2)  united  to  cyanamide 
CN.NH2  gives  creatine.  When  creatine  is  boiled  with  baryta  water,  it 
takes  up  water  and  yields  sarcosine  and  urea 

(C4H9N3O2  +  H2O=C3H7NO2  +  CON2H4). 

[creatine]  [sarcosine]     [urea] 

Creatine  crystallises  with  one  molecule  of  water  of  crystallisation 
in  colourless  rhombohedric  prisms,  soluble  in  water,  almost  insoluble 

in  alcohol.  The  aqueous  solution  is  neutral. 
On  oxidation  it  yields  methyl-uramine 
(C2H7N3),  oxalic  acid  and  carbonic  acid. 

Creatine  has  been  found  in  the  muscles, 
nerves,  blood,  liquor  amnii  and  testis. 

The  question  as  to  whether  it  is  an  inter- 
mediate product  in  the  formation  of  urea 
is  unsettled  (see  muscle).  No  doubt  a  good 
deal  is  transformed  into  creatinine,  which 

FIG.  34. — Creatine  crystals.  -,  .-,       •,      •,      •,       ,-, 

leaves  the  body  by  the  urine. 

(g)  Creatinine  C4H7N30  is  creatine  minus  H2O.  It  can  be  formed 
by  heating  the  latter  with  boiling  water  for  a  long  time ;  or  more 
readily  by  heating  it  with  hydrochloric  acid.  When  creatinine  is 
heated  with  baryta  water  it  yields  methylhydantoin  (C4H6NilO2)  and 
ammonia  (C4H7N3O  +  H2O=C4H6N2O2-r-NH3).  It  crystallises  in 
large  colourless  prisms  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  almost 
insoluble  in  ether.  It  has  an  alkaline  taste  and  reaction.  Salkowski  3 
has,  however,  recently  stated  that  the  greater  part  of  this  alkalinity 
is  due  to  adherent  impurities. — Tests,  i.  With  zinc-chloride  it  gives  a 
characteristic  crystalline  precipitate  (groups  of  fine  needles).  This 

1  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  vol.  Ixxxii.  p.  252. 

2  Ibid.  vol.  Ixxxvii.  p.  128.     See  also  L.  Meyer,  iliid.  vol.  cxxxii.  p.  156. 
5  Zeit.  phytiol.  Chem.  xii.  211. 
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of      a     combination     of     zinc-chloride     with     creatinine 
it'll   N  ;t(  >./n('l2).     This  test  is  used  for  the  quantitative  estimation  of 

i  inine.  ii.  A  solution  of  creatinine, 
as  in  orine,  acidulated  by  nitric  add  givei 
with  phosphomolybdio  acid  a  yellow 
crystalline  precipitate  soluble  in  hot 
nitric  acid.  iii.  It  reduces  an  alkaline 
solution  of  cupric  hydrate  such  as 
Fehling's  solution. 

(h)  Taurine  C2H7NSO3  is  amido- 
i.M -th  ionic  acid.  Iseth ionic  acid  is  sul- 
jihuruus  acid  in  which  an  atom  of 
hydrogen  is  replaced  by  the  monatomic 
radicle  dxy-ethylene  (C2H4.OH).  If 
the  hydroxyl  of  this  radicle  be  replaced 

by  NHa  we  obtain    taurine.      The   fol-  FIG.  35. -Creattnine  crystals. 

lowing  formulae  will  assist  in  the  understanding  of  this  relationship  : 

H2SO3,  Sulphurous  acid. 
H(C2H4.OH)SO3,  Isethionic  acid. 
H(C2H4.NH2)S03=C2H7NS03,  Taurine. 

Taurine  is  artificially  prepared  by  heating  ammonium  isethionate 
(C.jH9NSO4)  which  parts  with  H2O  and  so  yields  taurine. 

Cyanic  acid  with  taurine  forms  tauro-carbamic  acid,  in  which  form 
taurine  is  partially  excreted  in  the  urine 

(CNHO  +  C2H7NS03=C3H8N2S04. 


[cyanic  acid] 


[ttfurincj    '.  [tauro-carbemic  acid! 


Taurine  is  probably  partially  disintegrated  into  simpler  substances, 
and  it  has  been  conjectured 
thai  the  alkalis  of  the  bile  may 
act  upon  it,  and  thus  give  rise 
to  some  of  the  sulphates  in  the 
urine.  Taurine  crystallises  in 
colourless  six  -  sided  prisms, 
soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble 
in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 

It  occurs  in  the  body  in 
combination  as  tauro-cholic 
acid  in  the  bile.  A  small  quan- 
tity  of  it  occurs  free  in  the 
faeces  from  the  decomposition 
of  tin's  acid  that  occurs  in  the  intestine  ;  the  greater  amount  that 


Fio.  36.— Taurine  crystals,    a,  pure  ;  6,  impure. 
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leaves  the  body,  passes  into  the  urine  in  the  manner  just  mentioned. 
Probably  the  greater  quantity  of  the  taurine  formed  in  the  intestine 
is  reabsorbed  as  such.  Small  quantities  of  taurine  have  been  separated 
from  liver,  muscle,  urine  (of  ox),  and  spleen  (of  certain  fishes). 

(i)  Cystine  C3H7NSO3  is  amido-lactic  acid  in  which  one  H  is 
replaced  by  HS. 

Lactic  acid  : — C3H6O3. 
Amido-lactic  acid  :—  C3H5(NH2)O5. 
Cystine:— C3H4(HS)(NH2)O3=C3H7NSO3. 

If  heated  on  a  silver  surface  it  gives  a  black  spot  of  silver  sulphide. 

It  crystallises  in  the  hexagonal  system  either  as  colourless  hexagonal 
plates  or  rhomboliedra.     The  crystals  are  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether,  but  soluble  in  alkalis,  mineral  acids, 
and  oxalic  acid. 

It  is  found  as  a  constituent  of  a  rare  form 
of  urinary  calculus.  Its  origin  is  unknown,  but 
cystinuria  appears  to  be  hereditary.  On  exposure 
to  the  air  these  calculi  turn  green  ;  they  form 
only  in  acid  urine  owing  to  their  solubility  in 
alkaline  fluids. 

FIG.  37.— Cystin  crystals. 

According  to  recent  observations  by  Gold- 

mann  and  Baumann, l  cystine  is  a  normal  constituent  of  urine,  but  is 
present  in  very  minute  quantities.2 

(/)  Aspartic  (or  asparaginic)  acid  C4H7NO4  is  amido-succinic  acid. 
It  is  obtained  from  the  substance  asparagine  (C4H8N2O3)  in  plants  ; 
and  is  a  product  of  the  decomposition  of  proteids. 

(k)  Glutamic  (or  glutaminic)  acid  C5H9NO4  is  amido-glutaric 
acid,  i.e.  an  amido-compound  of  the  same  series  to  which  succinic  acid 
belongs  (the  oxalic  acid  series,  see  p.  67).  This  is  also  a  product  of 
the  decomposition  of  proteids. 

(I)  Carbamic  acid  CH3NO2  is  amido-formic  acid.  It  is  not  known 
in  the  free  state  ;  its  ammonium  salt  is  a  product  of  the  decomposition 
of  proteids. 

The  Bile  Acids. — The  bile  contains  the  sodium  salts  of  complex 
amido-acids  called  the  bile  acids.  The  two  acids  found  in  human  bile 
are  glycocholic  acid  and  taurocholic  acid. 

Glycocholic  acid  C26H43NO6  is  especially  abundant  in  the  bile  of 
herbivora,  and  in  man  its  amount  is  increased  by  a  vegetable  diet.  By 

1  Zeit.physiol.  Chem.  xii.  254. 

J  Dele"pine  (Proc.  Boy.  Soc.  vol.  xlvii.  1890,  p.  198)  states  that  the  formation  on 
cystine  may  result  from  the  activity  of  a  torula-like  organism  in  the  urine. 
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the  action  of  dilute  acids  or  alkalis  and  also  in  tl.,-  int.-.stirii-  it  takes  op 
water  and  splits  into  xlycorino  and  i-holalir  arid. 


C2CH43N06 

[tfbx-w'.iollcucM]  [glyooclne]        [oholallc  acid] 

It  forms  brilliant  colourless  needles  soluble  in  water  ami  alcohol, 
but  not  in  ether.  Its  taste  is  first  sweet  and  afterwards  bitter.  The 
alcoholic  solution  is  dextrorotatory  (a),,=  +  29°. 

The  ylyt'tH'holate  of  »o<la  CS6H42NaNO6  is  the  compound  that 
occurs  in  the  bile.  It  crystallises  in  stellate  needles,  soluble  in  water 


FIG.  3a— Sodium  Glycocholate.  Flo.  33.— Cliolallc  Acid. 

and  alcohol,  but  not  in  ether.     (a)D=  +  25-7°.     Glycocho'ate  of  potash 
occurs  in  the  bile  of  certain  fishes. 

Taurocholic  acid  C2CH45NO7S  is  especially  abundant  in  the  bile  of 
carnivora.  By  the  action  of  hydrating  reagents  and  in  the  intestine  it 
is  decomposed  into  taurine  and  cholalic  acid. 

C26H45N07S  +  H20=C24H4003  +  C2H7NO3S. 

[taurocholic  acid]  [cholalic  acid]          [taurine] 

It  forms  silky  needles,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  intensely 
bitter.  (a)D=  +  24'5°.  &nHnm  taurocholate  Ci6H44NaNO7S  is  the 
compound  that  occurs  in  the  bile,  except  in  certain  fishes  where  the 
potassium  salt  is  found. 

Cholalic  (or  cholic)  oeirf  C24H40O5  derived  from  the  bile  acids,  forms 
large,  shining,  deliquescent  crystals,  slightly  solublein  water,  and  readily 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  (a)D=  +  35°.  Boiled  with  acids  or 
heated  to  200°,  it  loses  either  one  molecule  of  water  to  form  choloidic 
acid,  or  two  to  form  dyslysin  (C24H36O3).  Latschinoff  has  recently 
assigned  to  cholalic  acid  the  formula  C25H42O5,  but  Mylius1  has  shown 
that  the  correct  formula  is  without  doubt  that  originally  assigned  to  U 
by  Strecker  C24H40OV 

Chokic  acid  is  an  acid  which  has  been  separated  from  ox-bile  by 

1  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  clu-m.  (irsell.  xix.  8«»,  2000;  xx 
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lAtschinoff. '  It  occurs  in  two  forms  :  anhydrous  C25H42O4,  and  hydrated 
C^gH^O,  +  l£HaO.  The  latter  is  called  deoxy-cholic  acid  by  Mylius.2 
Fettic  acid.  —The  cholalic  acid  from  human  bile  differs  in  some  of  its 
reactions  and  solubilities  from  that  obtained  from  ox-bile  (Hammarsten).3 
Bayer4  calls  it  anthropo-cholalic  acid  and  assigns  to  it  the  formula 
C18H28O4.  Schotten5  suggested  that  the  difference  was  due  to  an 
admixture  with  choleic  acid.  He,  however,  subsequently  found  this  was 
not  the  case,  but  that  another  acid  is  present  with  formula  C23H40O4,  to 
which  the  name  fellic  acid  is  given.  It  is  due  to  admixture  with  fellic 
acid  that  cholalic  acid  from  human  bile  appears  to  be  different  from 
that  obtained  from  other  sources. 

Hyo-glycocholic  and  hyo-taurocholic  acids  combined  with  soda  form 
the  bile  salts  of  pig's  bile.  In  these  acids  cholalic  acid  is  replaced  by  a 
nearly  related  acid  called  hyo-cholalic  acid  (C2)H40O5).  The  hyo- 
glycocholate  is  more  abundant  than  the  hyo-taurocholate,  and  has  been 
separated  by  John6  into  two  varieties  a  and  /),  the  former  of  which  is 
precipitable  by  sodium  sulphate,  the  latter  not.  In  the  bile  of  the 
goose  cholalic  acid  is  replaced  by  ckeno-ckolalic  acid  (C2-H44O4). 

Pettenkofer's  Reaction. — If  a  thin  him  of  bile  be  spread  on  a 
porcelain  dish,  a  drop  of  solution  of  cane  sugar,  and  a  drop  of  strong 
sulphuric  acid  be  added,  a  beautiful  purple  colour  is  developed,  especially 
on  the  application  of  heat.  This  test  is  given  by  all  the  acids  and  salts 
found  in  the  bile.  The  reaction  is  due  to  the  formation  of  f urf  uraldehyde 
from  the  sugar  and  sulphuric  acid  ;  the  f  urf  uraldehyde  forms  a  coloured 
compound  with  cholalic  acid.  It  is  by  no  means  distinctive  of  bile 
acids,  however,  as  Mylius7  and  Udranszky8  have  shown.  Of  the 
numerous  organic  substances  which  give  the  colour  or  a  very  similar 
one,  one  only,  a-naphthol,  gives  it  more  readily  than  the  bile  acids. 
The  spectroscopic  appearances  differ,  however,  in  many  instances.  In 
the  case  of  the  colour  produced  by  bile  there  is  a  band  between  D 
and  E  and  another  at  F. 

The  Uric  Acid  Group. — (a)  Uric  acid  C5H4N4O3. — There  is  much 
diversity  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  chemical  nature  of  this  sub- 
stance ;  the  different  views  held  on  this  point,  and  also  its  relationship 
to  urea,  and  to  other  substances  of  a  similar  nature  (allantoin,  alloxan, 
xanthine,  &c.)  will  be  more  appropriately  discussed  in  connection  with 
the  physiological  uses  of  these  bodies  (see  Urine). 

1  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesell.  xviii.  3089.  *  Ibid.  xix.  869. 

5  Maly's  Jahresb.  187B,  p.  268.  *  Zeit.  pliysiol.  Chem.  ii.  858;  iii.  292. 

5  Ibid.  xi.  268.  6  Ibid.  xi.  417. 

7  Ibid.  xi.  492. 

8  Ibid.  xii.  855.     Udranszky  here  gives  a  list  of  76  organic  substances  that  give  the 
furfuraldehyde  reaction. 
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Pure  uric  acid  crystallises  in  eolom-le.-^  rhombic  plates  or  prisms. 
When  obtained  from  urine  it  is  more  or  less  tinged  with  pigment,  ami 
it  assumes  many  crystalline  forms  (dumb-bells,  whetstones,  &c.).  It  is 
without  taste  or  smell.  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether  ;  it 
requires  for  its  solution  15,000  parts  of  cold  and  1,900  of  hot  water. 
Its  solutions  give  only  a  feeble  acid  reaction. 

It  is  not  found  in  the  free  condition  in  the  urine,  except  in  cases  of 
disease  (gravel,  calculus)  ;  but  it  is  combined  with  bases  to  form  u  rates.  ' 
The  acid  is  dibasic. 

The  amount  excreted  per  diem  by  an  adult  averages  O-o  to  1  gramme, 
but  its  amount  is  raised  by  much  animal  food,  and  by  want  of  exercise. 
Urates  occur  also  in  the  blood,  and  as  chalky  deposits  in  and  around 
the  cartilages  of  gouty  persons.  The  solid  urine  of  birds  and  reptiles 
consists  almost  entirely  of  u  rates.  Traces  of  uric  acid  have  been 
separated  from  various  tissues,  kidneys,  spleen,  lungs,  brain  and 
muscle. 

Urates  of  sodium.  —  The  neutral  salt  C5H2N4O3Na.2  forms  nodular 
masses,  and  the  acid  salt  C5H3N4O3Na  is  usually  amorphous  in  urine  ; 
they  form  the  deposit  in  urine  commonly  called  lithates.  The  chalky 
deposits  in  gout  are  chiefly  composed  of  the  acid  salt,  which  is  then 
crystalline. 

Urates  of  potassium  corresponding  to  these  seldom  occur. 

Acid  ammonium  urate  C5H3N4O3(NH4)  (neutral  salt  unknown) 
forms  globular  collections  of  crystals  ;  it  is  found  in  the  deposit  in 
alkaline  urine,  and  is  the  chief  component  of  the  excrement  of  reptiles 
and  birds. 

Acid  calcium  urate  (C5H3N4O3).2Ca  occurs  in  the  form  of  fine 
needles  in  urinary  sediments,  calculi,  and  in  gouty  deposits. 

Acid  lithium  urate  C5H3N4O3Li  is  the  most  soluble  salt  of  uric 
acid,  hence  the  use  of  lithia  as  a  drug  in  cases  of  gouty  diathesis. 

Murexide  test.  —  Evaporate  to  dry  ness  with  nitric  acid  ;  the  residue 
is  reddish  yellow,  and  becomes  reddish  purple  on  the  addition  of 
ammonia,  and  bluish  violet  with  soda  or  potash. 

(b)  Xanthine  C5H4N4O2  differs  from  uric  acid  by  containing  one 
atom  of  oxygen  less.  It  is  a  pale  yellow,  amorphous  powder,  insoluble 
in  alcohol  or  ether,  soluble  in  cold  water.  "When  evaporated  to  dryness 
with  nitric  acid,  a  yellowish  residue  remains  which  turns  red  with 
caustic  potash,  and  reddish  violet  on  being  heated. 

Xanthine  occurs  normally  in  minute  quantities  in  the  urine,  .ind 
has  been  obtained  from  many  organs  such  as  pancreas,  spleen,  liver, 
brain,  and  thymus. 

1  The  question  of  quadurates  will  be  discussed  under  •  Urine.' 
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Urinary  calculi,  consisting  of   xan thine,  varying    in    size  from    a 
pea  to  a  pigeon's  egg,  occasionally  form. 

(c)  Hypoxanthine  C6H4N4O  differs  from  xanthine  by  containing  one 
atom  of  oxygen  less.     It  generally  occurs  with  xanthine.     It  has  been 
described  in  the  spleen,  pancreas,  muscles,  liver,  marrow,  blood,  and 
urine.     In  leucocythaemia  its  quantity  in  the  blood  and  urine  is  in- 
creased.    In  acute  yellow  atrophy,  the  amount  in  the  liver  rises. 

(d)  Adenine  CSH5N5  can  be  obtained  from  the  nuclei  of  cells.     On 
heating  it  with  sulphuric  acid  NH  is  replaced  by  O,  and  hypoxanthine 
thus   formed  :   C5H5N5  +  H2O==C5H4N4O  +  NH3.      Both   substances 

[adenine]  [hypoxanthine] 

contain  a  radicle  C5H4N4  called  adenyl  (Kossel ').  Adenine  is  a 
crystalline  substance  ;  the  crystals  contain  three  molecules  of  water  of 
crystallisation. 

(e)  Guanine  C5H5N5O  has  been  found  in  the  liver  and  pancreas, 
in  guano,  in  the  excrement  of  spiders,  and  in  the  skin  of  many  reptiles 
and  fishes.     It  bears  the  same  relation  to  xanthine  that  adenine  does  to- 
hypoxanthine  (C5H5N5O  +  H2O=C5H4N4O2  +  ;NH3).    It  is  amorphous, 

[guanine]  [xanthine] 

insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  but  readily  soluble  in  acids  and 
alkalis.  The  crystals  of  chlorate  of  guanine  are  characteristic. 

(f)  Allantoin  C4HbN4O3  is  found  in  the  amniotic  and  allantoic 

fluids  and  in  the  urine  of  new- 
born  animals.  It  crystallises  in 
colourless  prisms  which  are  solu- 
ble  in  water.  By  the  action  of 
dilute  nitric  acid  it  takes  up 
-fc  ^r  ^^"  cv  water  and  splits  into  allanturic 

ft          <S       &*      VJ^  acid  (C7H,0N6O6)  and  urea. 

\i/~^.  .— --~  "N  :5::::X;>  TO7  fV^  (y)  Carnine  C7H8N4O3  which 

nas  Deen  separated  from  muscle, 
is  a  crystalline  substance,  the 
crystals  containing  one  molecule 

Fiu.  40. — Allantoin  crystals.  /•  p  ,    n-      ,•  i, 

of  water   of  crystallisation.     It 

is  soluble  in  warm  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  may  be 
considered  as  a  compound  of  hypoxanthine  and  acetic  acid  : 

C8H4N40  +  C2H402=C7H8N403 

[hypoxanthine]        [acetic  [carnine] 

acid] 

Other  Nitrogenous  Acids. — (a)  Inosinic  or  Inosic  acid  C , 0H ,  4N4O H . 

1  Zeit.  physiol.  Chem.  xiii.  292.     Hypoxanthine  is  adenj'l  oxide ;  adenine  is  adenyl 
imide.     Compounds  of  the  radicle  NH  are  called  imides. 
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An  uncrystallisablc  substance  «»f  doubtful  nature,  which  has  been 
described  as  a  constituent  of  muscle  juice. 

(6)  Cryptophanic  acid  C|0H,8N2O,0  an  amorphous  acid  said  to 
exist  in  small  quantities  in  human  urine  (Thudichum).1 

(c)  ShUpho-cyanic  acid  CNHS  united  to  potassium  or  sodium  to 
form  a  sulpho-cyanide  (CNKS)  is  found  in  saliva,  and  occasionally 
also  in  urine,  milk,  and  blood.  It  gives  a  red  colour  with  ferric 
chloride,  due  to  the  formation  of  sulpho-cyanide  of  iron. 

((/)  Cynurrnic  acid  C20H14N2O6  is  found  in  dog's  urine.2  It  is  a 
decomposition  product  of  proteids,  but  is  apparently  not  derived  from 
the  putrefaction,  which  occurs  in  those  substances  in  the  alimentary 
canal  (Baunmnn).3  On  heating  its  crystals,  which  contain  two 
molecules  of  water  of  crystallisation,  to  250°  a  base  called  cynurin 
C18HUN2O2  is  obtained.4  By  means  of  certain  reagents  Kretschy  s 
obtained  chinolin  C9H-N  from  it. 

(e)  Urdcanic  acid  C6H6N2O2  +  2H2O  was  found  in  the  urine  of  a 
dog  in  which  the  urea  was  diminished.  At  212°  C.  it  breaks  up  into 
carbonic  acid,  water,  and  a  base  urocanin  CnHM,N4O  (Jaffe).6 

1  Journ.  Ch&ni.  Soc.  (2)  viii.  182. 

*  Hofmeister,  Zeit.physiol.  Chem.  v.  67.  5  Zeit.  jihysiol.  Client,  x.  128. 

*  Schmiedeburg  and  Schultzen,  Ann.  Chcm.  Pharin.  clxiv.  p.  155. 

6  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  cliern,  Gesellsch.  xii.  1C73.  6  Ibid.  viii.  p.  811. 
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CHAPTER   IX 

THE   CARBOHYDRATES 

THE  carbohydrates  form  a  most  important  group  of  organic  sub- 
stances. They  are  found  chiefly  in  vegetable  tissues  ;  a  few  are  found 
in  the  animal  organism  ;  many  of  the  vegetable  carbohydrates  are  used 
as  food  for  animals,  and  so  they  are  of  importance  in  a  consideration  of 
animal  physiology. 

The  carbohydrates  may  be  conveniently  denned  as  compounds  of 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  the  two  last  named  elements  being  in 
the  proportion  in  which  they  occur  in  water. 

They  may  be  for  the  greater  part  arranged  into  three  groups, 
according  to  their  empirical  formulae.  The  names  and  formulae  of 
these  groups,  and  the  most  important  members  of  each,  are  as  follows  : — 


1.  Glu  -oses 
(0,H,.0.) 

2.  Sucroses  or  Saccharose* 
(C,aHM0,,) 

3.  Amvloses 
n(C.H1006) 

-f  Dextrose 

+  Cane  sugar 

+  Starch 

—  Levulose 

+  Lactose 

+  Glycogen 

+  Galactose 

+  Maltose 

+  Dextrin 

Inosite 

+  Melitose 

Cellulose 

—  Sorbin 

+  Melizitose 

Gums 

—  Eucalin 

+  Mycose 

Tunicin 

— 

Synanthrose 

— 

The  +  and  —  sign  in  the  above  list  indicate  that  the  substances 
to  which  they  are  prefixed  are  dextro-  and  laevo- rotatory  respectively, 
as  regards  polarised  light.  The  formulae  given  above  are  merely 
empirical ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  quantity  n  in  the  starch 
group  is  variable  and  often  large.  Investigations  relating  to  the  mole- 
cular weights  of  the  different  carbohydrates  have  yielded  very  unsatis- 
factory results.1  The  most  recent  work  in  this  direction  is  that  of 
Brown  and  Morris.2  The  method  these  observers  adopted  was  devised 
by  Raoult,3  and  is  the  outcome  of  his  elaborate  investigation  into  the 
laws  governing  the  freezing-point  of  very  dilute  solutions.  Briefly 

1  Musculus  and  Meyer  (Bull  Soc.  Chim.  (2)  xxxv.  870)  attempted  to  determine  the 
relative  size  of  the  molecules  by  observing  their  rate  of  diffusion. 

3  Trans.  Chem.  Soc.  1888,  p.  610. 

3  Ann.  Chem.  Phys.  1888, 1884, 1885,  1886.  Comptes  rend.  94,  1517;  101, 1056;  102, 
1807. 
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st,it.<l.  the  law  is  as  follows  :— When  certain  quantities  of  the  same 
Milistance  are  successively  dissolved  in  a  solvent,  on  which  it  has  no 
diemiral  action,  there  is  a  progressive  lowering  of  the  freezing-point  of 
the  solution,  which  is  proportional  to  the  weight  of  the  substance  dis- 
solved in  a  constant  weight  of  the  solvent.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to 
describe  the  actual  methods  employed,  and  will  be  sufficient  to  quote 
the  principal  results  obtained  by  Brown  and  Morris. 


Substance 


Formula  of  Molecule 


Molecular  Weight 


Dextrose1 

Cane  sugar  before  inversion 

Cane  sugar  after  inversion 

Maltose*. 
Arabinose 
Raffinose         . 
Cialactose          . 
I  mi!  in      .         .. 
Dextrin  .    '    . 
Soluble  starch 

Starch    , 


C.HltO. 

C^O,, 

C.HIS0. 

c.^o,, 

QfluP* 

C18HR01..r>H.,0 


180 
342 
180 
342 
150 

r>y* 

180 
1980 
1800 
9000 


It  was  found  impossible  to  apply  the 
method  satisfactorily  to  starch  ;  a  num- 
ber of  fairly  concordant  results,  how- 
ever, pointed  to  a  molecular  weight  of 
20,000  to  30,000. 


The  carbohydrates  are  not  however  simple  compounds  of  carbon 
with  water  ;  their  reactions  and  derivation  products  show  that  their 
molecular  structure  is  more  complicated  :  they  are  in  fact  derivatives 
of  the  hexatomic  alcohol,  mannite.  The  glucoses  may  be  regarded  as 
the  aldehydes  of  mannite  ;  they  contain  in  their  rational  formula  the 
characteristic  aldehyde  group  COH.  Thus  : — 
CH2.OH  CH2.OH 

(CH.OH)4  -=C6HU06  (CH.OH),  -=C6H12O6 


CH2.OH 

Miiiuiitc 


COH 

(.iluCOSf 


The  sucroses  are  condensed  glucoses,  i.e.  they  are  formed  by  the 
combination  of  two  molecules  of  »  glucose  with  the  loss  of  one  mole- 
cule of  water  (C6HlaO6  +  C6H,8O6-H2O=Cl2H23On).  Theamyloses 
may  be  regarded  as  the  anhydrides  of  the  glucoses  (C6H1?O6  — H2O 
=C6H10O8). 

1  This  confirms  Kiliani's  observation  that  dextrose  and  levulose  yield  hydroxy-acids 
containing  seven  atoms  of  carbon. 

1  Cane  sugar  and  maltose  are  thus  isomeric,  not  polymeric.  The  difference  in  their 
properties  must  therefore  be  due  to  difference  of  the  arrangement  of  the  atoms  in  tlu-ir 
molecules. 
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By  oxidation  of  the  sugars  by  means  of  nitric  acid,  an  acid  is 
obtained  ;  that  is,  the  H2  removed  from  the  alcohol  (mannite)  to  form 
the  aldehyde  (glucose)  is  replaced  by  O.  The  formula  of  the  acid  so 
obtained  is  therefore  C6H12O7  ;  this  is  monobasic,  and  called  mannitic 
acid.  On  repeating  the  process,  that  is,  replacing  another  H2  by  O, 
we  obtain  an  acid  with  the  formula  C6H10OS  ;  this  is  dibasic  ;  of  this 
there  are  two  isomerides,  one  called  mucic  acid,  which  is  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  the  other  saccharic  acid,  which  is  readily  soluble  in 
water.  On  oxidation  some  sugars  yield  one,  some  the  other,  acid  ;  by 
further  oxidation,  tartaric  acid,  then  oxalic  acid,  and  finally  carbonic 
acid  and  water,  are  obtained.  The  most  important  carbohydrates  may 
now  be  described  one  by  one. 

DEXTKOSE  OR  GRAPE  SUGAR 

This  carbohydrate  exists  in  fruits,  honey,  and  in  small  quantities  in 
the  blood,  and  in  numerous  tissues,  organs,  and  fluids  of  the  body.  It 
is  the  form  of  sugar  found  in  the  urine  in  the  disease  known  as  dia- 
betes. It  is  formed  by  the  hydration  of  members  of  the  amylose  and 
saccharose  group  ;  such  as  is  brought  about  by  boiling  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid. 

Dextrose  is  soluble  in  hot  and  cold  water,  and  in  alcohol.  It  is 
not  so  sweet  as  cane  sugar.  It  crystallises  from  an  aqueous  solution  in 

white  spheroidal  masses,  and  from  alcohol 
in  transparent  anhydrous  prisms.  Its 
solutions  rotate  the  ray  of  polarised  light 
to  the  right ;  (a)D=  +  56°  (Hoppe-Seyler). ' 
Heated  with  alkali,  dextrose  gives  a 
brown  or  yellow  colour  due  to  the  forma- 
tion of  glucic  and  melassic  acids.2 

Nitric  acid  oxidises  dextrose   to  sac- 
charic acid. 

In  alkaline  solutions,  dextrose  reduces 
FIG.  4i.-Dextrose  crystals.  saits  of  silver,  bismuth,  mercury  and 
copper  ;  in  the  case  of  the  first  three,  the  metal  is  precipitated  ;  cupric 
are  reduced  to  cuprous  compounds,  with  the  separation  of  cuprous 
oxide.  In  the  presence  of  ammonia,  dextrose  is  precipitated  by  neutral 
or  basic  lead  acetate. 

1  Tollens  gives  («)D=  +58'1°.     Fresh  watery  solutions  may  indicate  104°. 

2  These  acids  are  of  doubtful  composition.     In  Watts'  Dictionary  the  formula  for 
glucic  acid  is  given  as  C2.,H18Oig,  and  for  melassic  acid  as  Ci2H10O5.     In  Seilstein's  Dic- 
tionary the  acids  formed  are  stated  to  be  glycic  acid  (C12H22Oi2)  and  saccharumic  acid 
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Dextrose  fin-ins  ci,ni]M»undK  with  certain  arids  and  bases  (e.g. 
|Hita->h.  lime)  :  these  are  callcil  «,'luro.sates. 

Under  the  influence  of  yeast,  dextrose  is  converted  into  alcohol 
and  i-arl  ionic  acid  (C6H,2O6=2C,HCO  +  2CO.<).1  It  may  also  undergo 
the  lactic  acid  fermentation,  under  the  influence  of  certain  bacterial 
growths. 

When  sugar  is  heated  to  200°,  a  brown  substance  called  caramel  is 
formed.  This  has  been  separated  into  three  Ixxlies  of  complex  formula* 
and  doubtful  nature  (see  '  Watts'  Diet.'). 

Sugar  is  also  turned  brown  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  or  hydro- 
chloric acid.  This  is  partly  due  to  charring.  A  number  of  other 
sul.  stances,  called  humous  substances  by  Hoppe-8eyler,  have  also  been 
separated.  These  brown  pnxlucts  are  similar  to  many  produced  in 
vegetable  growths  naturally,  in  peat,  &c.,  and  are  of  complex  nature 
and  doubtful  composition.  They  have  received  various  names  (hurnin, 
ulmin,  ulmic  acid,  phlobaphene,  tannin  red,  hymatomelanic  acid,  «fec.). 
Among  the  decomposition  products  of  these  substances  are  formic- 
acid,  pyrocatechin,  and  protocatechuic  acid.2 

The  origin,  r6le,  and  destination  of  dextrose  in  the  body,  and  other 
physiological  problems  connected  with  its  presence,  will  be  more  con- 
veniently described  with  the  various  tissues  and  fluids  in  which  it 
occurs  (see  liver,  muscle,  blood,  urine,  diabetes,  food,  digestion). 

Tests  for  Dextrose.  —  1.  Trammer's  test.3  —  Add  a  few  drops  of  dilute 
cupric  sulphate  solution  to  a  solution  of  dextrose  and  caustic  potash 
or  soda  in  excess.  The  result  is  a  deep  blue  solution  ;  the  precipitate 
of  cupric  hydrate  which  is  formed  being  soluble  in  the  presence  of 
dextrose.  Heat  the  solution  ;  a-  little  below  the  boiling-point  a  red 
precipitate  of  cuprous  oxide,  or  a  yellow  precipitate  of  cuprous  hydrate, 
is  formed.  This  reduction  is  due  to  the  formation  of  glucic  and 
melassic  acids  which,  having  a  strong  affinity  for  oxygen,  take  it  from 
the  cupric  compound. 

2.  Fehliny's  test.  —  The  principle  of  this  test  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  preceding.  Fehling's  solution  is  thus  prepared  :  —  Solution  A. 
Dissolve  36-64  grammes  of  copper  sulphate  in  500  c.c.  of  water.  Solu- 
tion B.  Dissolve  173  grammes  of  sodio-potassium  tartrate  (Rochelle 
salts)  in  100  c.c.  of  a  solution  of  caustic  soda,  having  a  specific  gravity 

1  Small  quantities  of  glycerine  and  succinic  acid  are  also  formed,  and  were  reganled 
by  Pasteur  as  derived  from  the  sugar  on  which  the  yeast  acts  (Ann.  ('him.  Phy..  I3i 
xviii.  p.  828).  v.  Udranszky  (Zeit.  physiol.  Chem.  xiii.  p.  689),  however,  states  thi  .  th. 
glycerine  certainly,  and  probably  the  succinic  acid,  is  derived  from  the  substance  of  the 
yeast  itself,  probably  from  the  lecithin  it  contains. 

1  A  full  description  of  humous  substances  will  be  found  in  a  paper  by  Hoppe-Seyler, 
Zcit.phyriol.  Chem.  xiii.  66.  s  Ann.  Chtm.  Pharm.  xxxix.  (1841)  p.  860. 
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of  1-34,  and  dilute  with  water  to  500  c.c.  These  solutions  should  be 
kept  in  well-stoppered  bottles,  and  before  using  equal  volumes  of  A  and 
B  mixed  together.  The  result  is  a  dark  blue  solution,  the  Rochelle 
salt  holding  the  cupric  hydrate  in  solution.  The  solution  should  be 
freshly  made,  because  tartaric  acid  tends  to  become  converted  into  its 
isomeride,  racemic  acid  ;  and  racemic  acid  itself  reduces  cupric  salts 
like  sugar.  One  should  always  ascertain  that  it  is  absent  by  boiling 
the  Fehling's  solution,  which  should  remain  unaltered  by  this  treat- 
ment. On  adding  a  little  solution  of  sugar  and  boiling,  a  red  precipi- 
tate of  the  cuprous  oxide  or  hydrate  occurs. 

3.  Bottger's  test.1 — Take  5  grammes  of   basic   nitrate  of  bismuth, 
5  grammes  of  tartaric  acid,  and  30  c.c.  of  distilled  water.     To  this  add 
slowly,  and  with  constant  stirring,  some  strong  caustic  soda  solution, 
until  a  clear  solution  is  obtained.     To  a  little  of  this  add  some  solution 
of  dextrose,  and  boil.  A  black  precipitate  of  metallic  bismuth  separates. 
Or  the  test  may  be  performed  as  follows  : — The  solution  of  dextrose  is 
mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  sodium  carbonate  solution  (1  part  to  3  of 
water)  ;  a  few  fragments  of  bismuth  subnitrate  added,  and  the  mixture 
boiled.    A  grey  or  black  precipitate  of  metallic  bismuth  is  thrown  down. 

4.  Silver  test. — Add  ammonia  in  excess  to  a  little  strong  solution  of 
silver  nitrate  ;  add  some  dextrose  and  boil,  metallic  silver  is  deposited 
as  a  mirror  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube.     Aldehyde  and  tartaric  acid 
behave  like  sugar  in  this  test. 

5.  Moore's  test.2 — Heat  the  solution  of  dextrose  with  a  solution  of 
caustic  potash.     The  mixture  becomes  yellow,  and,  on  exposure  to  the 
air,  brown  from  the  formation  of  melassic  and  glucic  acids. 

6.  Picric  acid  test. — Heat  the  solution  of  dextrose  with  a  few  drops 
of  solution  of  picric  acid,  and  heat.     Add  a  little  caustic  potash,  and  a 
brown- red  solution  is  obtained. 

7.  Indigo-carmine  test. — A  solution  of  dextrose  is  rendered  faintly 
blue  with  indigo-carmine,  and  faintly  alkaline  with  sodium  carbonate. 
It  is  then  heated  to  boiling  without  agitation  ;  it  turns  violet,  then 
yellow,  but  if  it  is  shaken  the  blue  colour  is  restored. 

8.  Fermentation  test. — A  test-tube  is  half  filled  with  solution  of 
dextrose  and  a  little  dried  German  yeast  added.     Invert  the  tube  over 
mercury,  and  leave  it  in  a  warm  place  for  24  hours.      The  sugar  will 
undergo  fermentation;  carbonic  acid  gas  accumulates  in  the  tube,  and 
the  liquid  gives  the  tests  for  alcohol.     A  control  experiment  should  be 
made  with  yeast  and  water  in  another  test-tube,  as  a  small  yield  of 
carbonic  acid  is  often  obtained  from  impurities  in  the  yeast. 

1  Bottger,  Journ.  prakt.  Chem.  Ixx.  (1857),  p.  482.     Nylander,  Zeit.  physiol.  Chev:. 
viii.  (1884),  p.  176. 

*  Moore,  Lancet,  1844,  ii. ;  Heller,  Arch.f.  mikr.  Chem.  vol.  i.  1844,  p.  292. 
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9.  The  Phein/l/ii/,t,;i-inf  (>•*(.—  This  test  is  applied  in  testing  for 
minute  quantities  of  dextrose,  especially  in  urine.     Add  a  pinch  «>f 
sodium  acetate  and  a  little  solution  of  phenylhydrazine  hydrochloride 
to  a  solution  of  dextrose  ;  a  yellow  precipitate  of  phenylglucosazone 
crystals  occurring  both  singly  and  in  bundles  forms  in  a  few  minutes 
if  the  mixture  is  kept  in  the  water  bath  at  100°  C.  ;  and  in  a  dilute 
solution  of  dextrose  the  crystals  should  be  searched  for  microscopically 
(v.  Jaksch).1 

10.  The.  Saccharimeter  test. — A  solution  of  dextrose  rotates  the  plane 
of  polarised  light  to  the  right. 

In  testing  for  dextrose,  as  many  tests  should  be  tried  as  possible, 
as  many  other  substances  give  certain  of  the  above  tests  ;  for  example, 
reduce  copper  salts,  or  rotate  the  plane  of  polarised  light.  The  best 
tests  will  be  found  those  numbered  2,  3,  8,  9  and  10  ;  and  the  best  of 
all  is  8. 

Quantitative  determination  of  Dextrose.— 1.  Hythe  Saccharimeter. 
This  instrument  is  a  polarimeter,  and  the  instruments  used  and 
methods  adopted  are  the  same  as  that  employed  in  pclarimetric  pro- 
cesses generally  (see  pp.  40,  53). 

2.  The  Fermentation  process.  —  When  mixed  with  yeast  about 
95  per  cent,  of  the  dextrose  in  solution  is  converted  into  carbonic 
acid  and  alcohol.  Small  quantities  of  amyl  alcohol,  glycerine  and 
succinic  acid  are  formed  at  the  same  time.  The  dextrose  originally  in 
solution  may  be  estimated  either  from  the  loss  of  weight  of  the 
apparatus  from  the  evolution  of  the  gas,  or  from  the  gain  in  weight  of 
an  absorption  tube  containing  caustic  potash  connected  with  the  escape 
pipe,  and  which  absorbs  the  carbonic  acid.  1  part  of  CO2= 2-045 
parts  of  sugar. 

Sir  William  Roberts  devised  a  simpler  process,  especially  applicable 
to  sugar  in  urine,  in  which  the  sugar  present  is  estimated  from  the  loss 
of  specific  gravity   a   solution   undergoes   during   fermentation.     The 
specific  gravity  of  the  solution  is  accurately  taken  :  yeast  is  added  and 
after  remaining  24  hours  in  a  warm  place  the  specific  gravity  is  again 
taken.     The  number  of  degrees  of  density  lost  indicates  the  number  of 
grains  of  sugar  per  ounce;  and  the  percentage  is  obtained  by  multiply- 
ing the  degrees  of  density  by  a  constant  factor.    This  constant  factor  is 
according  to  Worm-Muller  0'23;  according  to  Manassein  0'2 19.     Thus 
in  a  urine  whose  specific  gravity  before  fermentation  is   1040,   and 
afterwards  1010,   the  degrees  of  density  lost  =  30,  and  accordingly 
30  grains  of  sugar  are  present  per  ounce,  or  30  xO'23=6'9  per  C«MI(. 
This  method,  however,  is  found  practically  to  give  very  inaccurate 

1  Zeit.  klin.  Mfd.  xi.  20,  see  also  note  on  p.  110. 

II 
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results.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  a  constant  factor  is  an  impos- 
sibility, and,  in  fact,  increases  as  the  percentage  of  sugar  diminishes. 
For  the  mathematical  demonstration  of  this  fact  see  Budde  (Pfliiger's 
Archiv,  xl.  137). 

3.  Fehling's  method. — 10  c.c.  of  Fehling's  mixture  (see  p.  95)  cor- 
responds to  0-05  gramme  of  sugar. 

The  solution  to  be  tested  should  not  contain  more  than  about  0'5 
per  cent,  of  dextrose.  It  will  be  found  necessary  to  dilute  strong  solu- 
tions, and  most  diabetic  urines,1  with  9  times  the  amount  of  water ;  this 
must  be  allowed  for  in  the  subsequent  calculation. 

The  solution  of  dextrose  is  placed  in  a  burette  ;  and  10  c.c.  of 
Fehling's  mixture  diluted  with  40  c.c.  of  water,  in  a  white  porcelain, 
dish.  The  Fehling's  mixture  is  kept  constantly  boiling,  and  the  sugar 
is  run  into  it  from  the  burette  gradually.  The  cuprous  oxide  is  thrown 
down  as  a  red  precipitate,  and  the  blue  colour  of  the  solution  gets  less 
and  less,  and  finally  disappears.  When  the  blue  colour  has  gone,  the 
burette  is  read,  and  the  quantity  of  solution  of  sugar  used,  is  that 
which  contains  sufficient  sugar  to  reduce  10  c.c.  of  Fehling's  mixture, 
i.e.  0'05  gramme  of  sugar. 

Suppose  9 -5  c.c.  of  the  solution  reduced  10  c.c.  of  Fehling's  mixture 

x    .,  .  0-05x100       5 

(=0'05  gramme  sugar);  then  the  percentage  ot  sugar  =  —  — 

i/'o  9°o 

=0-526  ;  and  if  the  solution,  or  the  urine  had  been  previously  diluted 
10  times,  the  percentage  of  dextrose  in  the  original  solution=0-526  x  10 
=5-26. 

In  order  to  insure  accuracy  it  is  always  advisable  to  make  a  second 
observation,  using  the  first  only  as  an  indication,  and  proceeding  more 
cautiously.  Beginners  often  find  it  difficult  to  determine  exactly  the 
point  at  which  the  blue  colour  has  completely  disappeared.  In  such 
a  dilemma,  a  little  of  the  hot  fluid  should  be  quickly  filtered  through  a 
thick  filter  paper,  the  filtrate  acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  and  a  drop  of 
potassic  ferrocyanide  added.  If  copper  is  present  a  brown  colour  or 
precipitate  is  produced  ;  in  this  case,  more  of  the  sugar  solution  must 
be  added,  and  the  operation  continued  until  the  filtered  hot  fluid  gives 
no  reaction  for  copper.  Fliickiger2  recommends  that  a  small  quantity 
of  calcium  chloride  should  be  added  before  filtering,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  mechanical  suspension  of  finely  divided  cuprous  oxide  in  the 
solution,  and  Hagemann3  has  pointed  out  that  in  the  case  of  urine,  it 
is  necessary  to  test  the  first  two  drops  of  the  filtrate  ;  for  by  the  time 

f  '    J  If  the  urine  is  albuminous,  the  albumin  must  be  first  separated  by  acidulating  with 
dilute'acetic  acid,  boiling,  and  filtering. 

y  Zeit.  phi/uol.  Chem.  ix.  835.  5  Pfliiger's  Archiv,  xliii.  501. 
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the  third  drop  comes  through,  oxidation  of  the  cuprous  oxide  has 
taken  place,  and  cuprio  oxide  is  in  solution.  Such  rapid  reoxidation 
does  not  occur  however  in  solutions  of  pure  dextrose.  Hagemann 
further  states  that  by  this  method  as  good  results  are  obtained  as 
by  Allihn's  method,1,  which  is  one  for  determining  the  amount  of 
copper  in  the  precipitate. 

In  making  these  determinations  in  urine,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  other 
substances  may  be  present  which  reduce  alkaline  solutions  of  copper  salts,  such 
as  uric  acid,  creatinine,  pyrocatechin,  and  compounds  of  glycuronic  acid.  None 
of  these  substances,  however,  give  the  fermentation  test. 

4.  Other  Methods. — Knapp's  method*  is  a  volumetric  one,  in  which  a  standard 
solution  of  alkaline  mercuric' cyanide  is  used.  (10  grammes  of  mercuric  cyanide, 
c;iu>tic  soda  (of  sp.  gr.  1-14)  100  c.c.  made  up  to  a  litre  with  water;  40  c.c.  cor- 
responds to  0-1  gramme  of  sugar).  The  solution  is  kept  hot,  sngar  solution  ran 
in  from  a  burette,  and  metallic  mercury  is  deposited.  The  end  of  the  reaction  is 
the  absence  of  mercury  in  the  fluid  ;  this  is  ascertained  by  placing  a  drop  of  the 
clear  supernatant  fluid  on  a  piece  of  fine  filter-pa]>er,  and  exposing  it  to  the  vapour 
of  ammonium  sulphide;  when  the  drop  remains  unblackened  mercury  is  absent. 

Sachsse's  method  is  very  similar;  the  standard  solution  is  mercuric  iodide 
18  grammes,  potassium  iodide  35  grammes,  caustic  potash  80  grammes,  water  to 
1000  c.c. :  40  c.c.  corresponds  to  0'15  gramme  of  sugar.  The  end  of  the  reaction 
is  ascertained  by  means  of  drops  of  a  solution  of  stannous  chloride  super- 
saturated with  caustic  soda,  placed  on  a  porcelain  dish  ;  as  long  as  the  mercuric 
salt  is  present,  the  addition  of  a  drop  of  the  clear  supernatant  fluid  gives  with  one 
of  these  drops  a  brown  colour,  or  grey  precipitate. 

Vogel's  method  is  a  colorimetric  one,  and  depends  on  the  intensity  of  the 
colouration  produced  by  boiling  the  solution  of  dextrose  with  caustic  potash. 
This  is  compared  with  a  standard  solution  similarly  treated. 

Dr.  George  Johnson  has  also  devised  a  colorimetric  method,  depending  on 
the  depth  of  the  tint  produced  by  boiling  a  solution  of  dextrose  with  caustic 
potash  and  a  saturated  solution  of  picric  acid,  as  compared  with  the  tint  of  a 
standard. 

Pavy's  and  Gerrard's  methods  are  modifications  of  Folding's,  and  being 
especially  applicable  to  urine,  will  be  described  under  that  head  (tee  Chapter 
XLV.). 

LEVULOSE 

When  cane  sugar  is  treated  with  dilute  mineral  acids,  it  undergoes 
a  process  known  as  inversion,  i.e.  it  takes  up  water,  and  is  converted 
into  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  dextrose  and  levulose.  Similar 
hydration  changes  are  produced  by  ferments,  such  as  the  invert 
ferment  of  the  intestinal  juice. 

Levulose  has  been  discovered  in  blood,  urine,  and  muscle.  !•  U 
uncrystallisable,  very  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol  ;  it  gives  the 
same  tests  as  dextrose,  except  that  it  has  a  powerful  lii'vorotatory 
action  on  polarised  light.  ('«)»—  —106°. 

1  Zeit.  anal.  Chem.  vol.  xxii.  p.  »48.  f  Annul,  d.  Chem.  vol. .  liv.  p.  MS. 

H  '2 
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We  have  seen  that  dextrose  is  regarded  as  an  aldehyde  ;  by  some, 
levulose  is  regarded  as  the  corresponding  ketone. 

Pure  levulose  may  be  obtained  by  neutralising  with  lime  the 
mixture  of  glucoses  obtained  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  cane 
sugar.  The  levulose  lime  compound  is  a  solid,  while  that  of  dextrose 
is  liquid.  By  decomposing  the  lime  compound  with  oxalic  acid,  pure 
levulose  is  obtained. 

GALACTOSE 

Galactose  is  formed  by  the  action  of  dilute  mineral  acids,  or 
inverting  ferments,  on  lactose  or  milk  sugar.  It  is  dextrorotatory. 
(«)D=  +83-3°.  Nitric  acid  oxidises  it  to  mucic  acid.  Galactose  is 
directly  fermentable  with  yeast ;  it  also  reduces  Fehling's  solution. 

INOSITE 

Inosite  is  a  glucose  which  is  found  in  muscle,  kidney,  liver,  nervous 
tissues,  and  several  other  organs  of  the  body.  It  has  also  been  sepa- 
rated in  small  quantities  from  the  blood,  traces  exist  in  most  diabetic 
urines,  in  the  urine  of  certain  cases  of  Bright's  disease,  and  according 
to  Choetta,1  Gallois,2  and  Kiilz,3  in  normal  urine  too. 

It  is  also  obtained  from  peas,  beans,  lentils,  potato,  asparagus, 
dandelion,  foxglove,  and  many  other  plants. 

Preparation. — From  beans.  A  watery  extract  is  evaporated  to  a 
syrup,  and  precipitated  with  alcohol ;  the  precipitate  is  dissolved  in 
water,  and  the  inosite  allowed  to  crystallise  out. 

From  muscle  or  other  tissues.4  An  aqueous  extract  is  freed  from 
albumin  by  acidulation,  boiling  and  filtering ;  from  phosphates  by  the 
addition  of  baryta  water  and  filtering.  The  filtrate  is  concentrated, 
and  creatine  crystallises  out.  The  mother  liquor  is  boiled  with  four 
times  its  volume  of  alcohol,  and  the  precipitate  so  formed  is  removed. 
The  clear  liquid  is  set  aside  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  crystals  of 
inosite  often  separate  ;  if  not,  ether  is  added,  and  the  mixture  shaken, 
inosite  then  separates  in  lustrous  leaflets.  It  is  purified  by  recrystal- 
lisation. 

From  urine.  Take  several  litres  of  urine,  and  add  neutral  then  basic 
lead  acetate.  Collect  the  precipitate  produced  by  the  latter  ;  decom- 
pose it  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ;  filter  ;  evaporate  the  filtrate  to  a 
syrup,  and  add  alcohol  and  ether.  Inosite  crystallises  out. 

Properties. — It   forms    large    colourless   monoclinic   prisms,   often 

'  Ann.  Chew.  Phann.  xcix.  p.  285).  2  DC  Vinosurie,  Thesis,  Paris,  1864. 

s  Centralbl.  f.  Med.  Wiss.  1875,  p.  988. 

4  Boedeker,  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  vol.  csvii.  p.  118. 
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FIG.  42.— Inosite  crystals. 


grouped  in  rosettes.  The  crystals  contain  two  molecules  of  water  of 
rr\-talli.sation.  It  has  a  sweet  taste,  is  soluble  in  water,  but  not  in 
absolute  alcohol,  or  ether. 

It  is  precipitated  by  a  mixture  of  basic  lead  acetate  and  ammonia. 
It  is  capable  of  the  lactic  acid  fermentation  '  but  not  of  the  alcoholic. 
Its  solutions  have  no  action  on  polar- 
ised light  ;  it  does  not  reduce  metallic 
oxides;  it  gives  no  change  of  colour 
when  builrd  with  caustic  potash, 
neither  is  it  decomposed  by  weak 
acid-. 

Tests. — (1)  Evaporate  a  little  of 
its  solution  with  a  little  nitric  acid 
on  a  platinum  dish  ;  treat  the  residue 
\\i\\\  a  little  ammonia  and  calcium 
chloride,  and  evaporate  to  dry  ness  at 
a  gentle  heat.  A  bright  red  or  violet 
colour  is  produced.  This  test  only  suc- 
ceeds with  pure  solutions  (Scherer).2 

(2)  Add  a  little  mercuric  nitrate  to  a  solution  of  inosite,  on  a 
porcelain  dish  ;  a  yellow  precipitate  is  produced.  On  heating  this 
gently,  it  will  become  red ;  on  cooling  the  colour  vanishes.  Proteids, 
tyrosine,  and  sugar  must  be  absent  (Gallois). 

Constitution. — From  a  study  of  its  nitro-substitution  and  other 
products,  Maquenne3  concludes  that  the  graphic  formula  for  inosite 
may  be  thus  represented.  It  is  in  other  words 
a  hexatomic  alcohol  with  six  secondary  alcohol 
groups  arranged  in  a  ring ;  this  symmetrical 
construction  excluding  any  power  to  rotate 
polarised  light  according  to  the  theory  of  Le 
Bel  and  Van  't  Hoff  (see  p.  45).  It  is  not  an  CHOH 

aldehyde,  nor  an  acetone,  nor  a  polyphenol,  though  the  closed  chain 
suggests  an  aromatic  structure. 

CANE  SUGAR 

This  sugar  is  generally  distributed  throughout  the  vegetable  king- 
dom in  the  juices  of  plants  and  fruits,  especially  the  sugar  cane,  !>•  -t- 
root,  mallow,  and  sugar  maple.  It  is  a  substance  of  great  importance 

1  According  to  Hilger  (Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  vol.  clz.  p.  888)  the  variety  of  acid  formed 
ia  sarcolactic. 

1  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  vol.  Ixxiii.  p.  822. 

»  Compt.  rend.  civ.  (1887),  225,  297,  1719,  1858. 
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as  a  food  ;  after  abundant  ingestion  of  cane  sugar,  traces  may  be  found 
in  the  blood  and  urine,  but  the  greater  part  undergoes  inversion. 

Pure  cane  sugar  holds  cupric  hydrate  in  solution  in  an  alkaline 
liquid,  i.e.  with  Trommer's  test  it  gives  a  blue  solution.  But  no 
reduction  occurs  on  boiling.1  It  crystallises  in  monoclinic  prisms. 
Aqueous  solutions  are  dextrorotatory.  (a)n=  4-73-8°.  By  boiling 
with  water,  or  more  readily  by  boiling  with  dilute  mineral  acids,  or 
by  means  of  inverting  ferments,  it  undergoes  inversion,  i.e.  it  takes  up 
water  and  splits  into  dextrose  and  levulose. 


[cane  sugar]  [dextrose]  [levulose] 

With  yeast,  cane  sugar  is  first  inverted  by  means  of  a  special 
soluble  ferment  produced  by  the  yeast  cell,  and  then  there  is  an  alcoholic 
fermentation  of  the  glucoses  so  formed.  Nitric  acid  oxidises  cane  sugar 
to  saccharic  acid. 

Cane  sugar  may  be  estimated  in  the  following  way  :  —  Take  40  c.c. 
of  the  solution  of  cane  sugar  ;  add  1  c.c.  of  a  25  per  cent,  solution  of 
sulphuric  acid,  and  boil  for  half-an-hour.  Care  must  be  taken  not 
to  char  the  sugar.  Bring  the  solution  of  sugar  to  its  original  volume 
by  adding  water.  Place  it  in  the  burette,  and  run  it  into  boiling 
Fehling's  solution,  as  in  the  estimation  of  dextrose.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  add  excess  of  soda  or  potash  to  the  Fehling's  solution,  so 
that  the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  sugar  solution  may  be  fully  neutralised. 
Every  95  parts  of  glucose  found  corresponds  to  100  parts  of  cane 
sugar. 

LACTOSE 

Lactose  or  milk  sugar  occurs  in  milk.  It  has  also  been  described 
as  occurring  in  the  urine  of  women  in  the  early  days  of  lactation  or 

after  weaning. 

It  crystallises  in  rhombic  prisms,  which 
contain  a  molecule  of  water  of  crystallisa- 
tion. It  is  soluble  in  six  parts  of  cold, 
and  2^  parts  of  hot,  water.  It  is  thus  much 
less  soluble  than  cane  sugar  or  dextrose. 
It  has  only  a  faint  sweet  taste.  Aqueous 
solutions  are  dextrorotatory.  (a)D=  +  59-3°. 
PIG.  43.-Aiiik  sugar  crystals.  It  ig  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 

Solutions  of  lactose  reduce  Fehling's  solution,  but  less  powerfully 
than  dextrose.  If  it  required  seven  parts  of  a  solution  of  dextrose  to 

1  Most  specimens  of  commercial  cane  sugar  contain  other  forms  of  sugar  as  impurities, 
and  these  cause  a  small  amount  of  reduction. 
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reduce  a  given  quantity  of  Fehling's  solution,  it  would  require  ten 
parts  of  a  solution  of  lactose  of  the  same  strength  to  reduce  the  same 
quantity  of  Failing's  solution. 

By  boiling  with  water,  or  more  readily  by  boiling  with  dilute  acids, 
or  by  means  of  inverting  ferments,  as  in  the  alimentary  canal,  it  takes 
up  water  and  is  converted  into  a  glucose  called  galactose  : 


[lactose] 

With  yeast,  lactose  is  first  inverted  to  galactose,  and  with  this  the  alco- 
holic fermentation  takes  place  ;  but  this  occurs  slowly.  With  the  lactic 
acid  organism,  that  which  brings  about  the  souring  of  milk,  the  lactic 
acid  fermentation  is  produced  ;  this  may  also  occur  as  the  result  of 
the  action  of  putrefactive  bacteria,  e.g.  in  the  alimentary  canal.  1  he 
lactic  acid  fermentation  consists  of  the  two  stages  represented  by  the 
following  equations  :  — 

(1).       C12H220,.  +  H20=4C3H603 

[lactose]  [lactic  aciJ] 

(2).     2C3H603=CnH8Os  +  2C02-r2H8 

[lactic  acid]        [bui>  lie  acid] 

Nitric  acid  oxidises  lactose  to  mucic  acid. 

To  detect  lactose  in  milk.—  Acidulate  slightly  with  acetic  acid,  boil, 
filter,  and  test  the  filtrate  with  Fehling's  solution,  or  by  Bottger's 
bismuth  test. 

To  prepare  lactose  from  milk.  —  Acidulate  with  acetic  acid  to  pre- 
cipitate the  casein  and  fat  ;  filter  ;  boil  again  to  precipitate  albumin 
and  filter  again  ;  evaporate  the  filtrate  to  a  small  bulk  ;  set  aside  to 
crystallise  ;  the  crystals  may  be  purified  by  recrystallisation. 

MALTOSE 

Maltose  is  the  end  product  of  the  action  of  malt-diastase  on  starch, 
and  can  also  be  formed  as  an  intermediate  product  in  the  action  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  on  the  same  substance.  It  also  appears  to  be  the 
chief  sugar  formed  from  starch  by  ihe  diastatic  ferments  contained  in 
the  saliva  (ptyalin)  and  pancreatic  juice  (amylopsin). 

Maltose  can  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  acicular  crystals  ;  aqueous 
solutions  are  strongly  dextrorotatory.  (a)u=  -h  150°.  Solutions  of 
maltose  reduce  alkaline  solutions  of  copper,  bismuth  and  other  metal- 
lic salts  ;  but  its  reducing  power  as  measured  by  Fehling's  solution  is 
one  third  less  than  that  of  dextn 

By  prolonged  boiling  with  water,  or  more  readily  by  boiling  with  a 
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dilute   mineral   acid,  or  by  means  of  an  inverting  ferment,  such  as 
occurs  in  the  intestinal  juice,  it  is  converted  into  dextrose. 

C12H22On  +  H2O  =  2C6H12O6 

[maltose]  [dextrose] 

It  undergoes  readily  the  alcoholic  fermentation. 


Starch  is  widely  diffused  through  all  parts  of  the  vegetable  world. 
It  occurs  in  nature  in  the  form  of  microscopic  granules  ;  these  vary  in 
appearance  and  size  according  to  their  source,  but  each"  consists  of  a 
central  spot  around  which  are  more  or  less  parallel  rings  of  starch 
proper  or  granulose,  alternating  with  layers  of  cellulose.  A  variety  of 
granulose  is  present  in  small  amount,  which  gives  a  red  colour  with 
iodine  ;  it  is  called  erythro-granulose  (Briicke). 

It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water.  When  boiled  with  water,  the 
granules  burst,  and  an  imperfect  opalescent  solution  is  formed.  If 
concentrated,  this  gelatinises  on  cooling.  It  is  also  insoluble  in  alcohol 
and  in  ether.  It  is  a  colloid  substance  ;  that  is,  it  does  not  pass  through 
animal  membranes,  or  vegetable  parchment. 

Tests. — (1)  With  iodine  it  gives  a  blue  colour,  which  disappears  on 
heating,  the  iodide  of  starch  being  dissociated  at  a  high  temperature  : 
on  cooling  it  reappears.  In  performing  this  test,  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  apply  heat  for  too  long  a  time,  or  all  the  iodine  is  driven  off 
and  consequently  no  blue  colour  reappears  on  cooling. 

(2)  Tannic   acid   gives   a   yellow   precipitate,  which   dissolves   on 
heating. 

(3)  Solutions  of  starch  are  dextrorotatory.     (a)D=  +  216°. 
Decompositions. — At  200°   C.  dry  starch,  at  160°   C.   solutions  of 

starch,  are  changed  into  dextrin.  Prolonged  heating  changes  it  into 
dextrose.  It  is  rapidly  converted  into  dextrose  by  heating  it  with 
dilute  mineral  acids.  It  may  in  this  way  be  estimated  quantitatively, 
90  parts  of  the  dextrose  so  formed  corresponding  to  100  parts  of 
starch.  By  the  action  of  diastatic  ferments,1  maltose  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  chief  end  product ;  here  also  dextrin  is  an  intermediate  stage. 
When  starch  is  converted  into  dextrose  by  the  action  of  acids,  the 
following  equation  represents  what  occurs  : — 

3C6H1005  +  H20  =  C6H1206  +  C6HI005  +  C6H10O5 

[starjh]  [dextrose]        [achroo-dextrin]       [erytbro-dextrin] 

1  Raw  starch  is  less  readily  acted  on  by  ferments  than  boiled  starch,  and  the  starches 
from  different  plants  vary  much  in  digestibility. 
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If  some  starch  solution  be  boiled  with  dilute  mineral  acids,  or  be 
acted  on  by  diastatic  ferments,  the  solution  will  become  clear  from  the 
formation  of  a  polymeride  of  starch,  called  soluble  starch  or  amidulin  ; 
this  like  the  original  solution  gives  a  blue  colour  with  iodine  ;  as  the 
action  progresses  the  blue  colour  becomes  less  and  less  intense,  then 
mixed  with  a  red  tint  to  form  violet,  and  then  replaced  by  the  red  tint 
due  to  the  presence  of  a  form  of  dextrin  called  erythrodextrin.  If  the 
liquid  be  tested  with  Fehling's  solution,  reduction  will  show  the  pre- 
sence of  dextrose  or  maltose.  Dextrin  and  sugar  are  produced  simul- 
taneously (see  above  equation).  Testing  the  liquid  a  little  later,  the 
reduction  with  Fehling  will  be  found  much  more  abundant,  and  testing 
with  iodine  there  will  be  no  colouration  :  this  is  due  to  the  conversion 
of  erythro-dextrin  into  sugar.  If  alcohol  be  added,  a  precipitate  is 
produced  ;  this  consists  of  a  form  of  dextrin  which  gives  no  colour 
with  iodine,  and  which  is  consequently  called  achroo-dextrin.  It  is 
converted  ultimately  into  sugar  also,  but  with  greater  difficulty  than 
is  erythro-dextrin. 

The  formation  of  maltose  from  starch  may  be  represented  by  the 
following  equation  (Brown  and  Morris)  :  — 

10(C6H1005),1-f4(1H20=4/1C1.H22011+(CI2H20010),1 

[sturvli]  [maltose]  [dextrin] 

DEXTEIN 

Dextrin  is  the  name  given  'to  the  intermediate  products  in  the 
hydration  of  starch,  and  Briicke  distinguishes  two  varieties  :  erythro- 
dextrin,  which  gives  a  red-brown  colour  with  iodine,  and  achroo-dextrin, 
which  does  not.  It  is  said  to  occur  in  small  quantities  in  blood,  muscle, 
and  liver  ;  also  occasionally  in  diabetic  urine  (Reichardt).' 

Dextrin  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  It  is  gummy  and  amorphous.  It  does  not  reduce  Fehling's 
solution,  nor  does  it  ferment  with  yeast.  It  has  a  strong  dextrorotatory 
action.  (a)D=  +  138-88°.  By  hydrating  agencies  it  is  converted  into 
glucose. 

Dextrin  gives  the  same,  or  a  very  similar,  colour  with  iodine  as 
glycogen  does.  It  may  be  distinguished  from  glycogen  by  the  want 
of  opalescence  of  its  solutions,  and  by  its  not  being  precipitable  by 
basic  acetate  of  lead.  It  is,  however,  precipitable  by  basic  acetate  « i 
lead  and  ammonia. 

Dextrin  gives  also  a  very  similar  colour  to  that  given  by  erythro- 
granulose.  That  dextrin  and  erythro-granuluse  are  not  identical  i> 
shown  by  their  having  a  different  affinity  for  iodine.  If  a  small 

1  Reichardt,  Zeit.  Anul.  Clnm.  1 
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quantity  of  iodine  be  added  to  a  mixture  of  dextrin  and  starch,  a  red- 
brown  solution  is  first  formed  ;  this  on  the  addition  of  more  iodine 
becomes  violet  from  the  formation  of  the  blue  iodide  of  starch.  If  on 
the  other  hand  a  small  quantity  of  iodine  be  added  to  a  mixture  of 
erythro-granulose  and  starch,  a  blue  solution  is  formed  first ;  this  on 
the  addition  of  more  iodine  becomes  violet  from  the  formation  of  the 
red  iodide  of  erythro-granulose.  All  these  iodides  undergo  dissociation 
at  a  high  temperature,  that  is,  the  colour  disappears  on  heating,  and 
reappears  as  the  liquid  cools. 

In  the  recent  work  of  Brown  and  Morris  on  the  molecular  weights  of  the 
carbohydrates,  results  have  been  obtained  which  show  that  the  formation  of 
dextrin  is  a  more  complex  process  than  has  been  hitherto  considered.  They 
assign  to  a  substance  formed  in  one  stage  in  the  reaction  (malto-dextrin)  the 
formula  C,2H22011(C12H20010)6,  which  may  be  regarded  as  constituted  of  one 
amylon  or  maltose  group,  in  combination  with  six  amylin  or  dextrin  groups.  Its 
molecular  weight  would  on  this  supposition  be  2286. 

Precipitation  of  Colloid  Carbohydrates  by  Salts. — The  use  of  neutral  salts  in 
the  precipitation  and  separation  of  proteids  is  also  applicable  to  colloid  carbo- 
hydrates. Pohl1  has  examined  a  number  of  these,  and  finds  that  some,  like  gum 
arabic,  are  not  precipitable  by  saturating  their  solutions  with  neutral  salts ;  others, 
like  gum  tragacanth,  are  precipitated  by  saturation  with  ammonium  sulphate ; 
and  others  again,  like  soluble  starch  and  dextrin,  are  precipitated  by  saturation, 
with  sodium  sulphate,  magnesium  sulphate,  and  ammonium  sulphate. 

I  have  myself  found  that  glycogen  is  precipitated  by  saturation  with 
ammonium  sulphate  and  magnesium  sulphate,  but  not  at  all  or  only  very  slightly 
by  sodium  chloride. 

GLYCOGEN 

Glycogen  or  animal  starch  is  found  in  the  liver,  muscle,  placenta, 
white  blood  corpuscles,  cartilage  cells,  and  in  embryonic  tissues 
generally.  It  has  also  been  found  in  some  specimens  of  diabetic  urine 
(Leube).2  It  is  a  substance  of  great  physiological  importance.  The 
methods  of  preparing  it  and  estimating  its  quantity,  together  with  a 
discussion  of  its  functions,  will  be  given  under  liver  and  muscle,  the 
two  tissues  in  which  it  occurs  in  the  adult  in  the  greatest  quantity. 

Glycogen  is  a  white,  tasteless,  odourless  powder,  soluble  in  water, 
forming  a  densely  opalescent  solution.  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and 
in  ether.  It  is  strongly  dextrorotatory ;  (a)D=  +  211°.  With  Tromruer's 
test  it  gives  a  blue  solution,  but  no  reduction  occurs  on  boiling. 

Glycogen  gives  with  iodine  a  port- wine  red  colour ;  this  easily 
distinguishes  it  from  starch.  The  colour  disappears  on  heating,  and 
reappears  as  the  liquid  cools.  The  colour  which  dextrin  gives  with 
iodine  is  very  similar,  but  dextrin  forms  a  clear,  not  an  opalescent, 

1  Zeit. phijsiol.  Chem.  xiv.  151.  -  Vircliow's  Archiv,  vol.  cxiii.  391. 
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solution  with  water,  and  is  not  precipitated  by  basic  lead  acetate,  as  is 
glycogen. 

Prolonged  boiling  with  water  or  boiling  with  dilute  mineral  acids 
converts  glycogen  into  dextrose.  The  ferments  of  the  salivary  glands, 
of  the  pancreas,  and  glycerine  extracts  of  liver  and  other  organs  change 
glycogen  into  maltose,  intermediate  products  of  the  nature  of  dextrin 
being  formed  in  each  case,  as  with  starch.  During  the  processes  of 
metabolism  that  occur  normally  in  the  liver,  glycogen  is  not  only  stored 
up  in  the  cells,  but  a  certain  amount  of  the  stored  glycogen  is  trans- 
formed into  sugar  and  leaves  the  liver  by  the  hepatic  vein.  The  form 
of  sugar  so  formed  is  not  maltose  but  dextrose. 

CELLULOSE 

This  is  the  colourless  material  which  composes  the  cell-walls  and 
woody  fibre  of  plants  '  ;  it  may  be  obtained  in  the  pure  state  from 
cotton  or  linen  fibre  by  tailing  out  impurities  with  alkali,  alcohol,  and 
ether. 

It  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  or  ether,  but  dissolves  in  an 
ammoniacal  solution  of  cupric  oxide.  From  this  solvent  it  may  be 
recovered  in  an  unchanged  form. 

By  the  action  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  cellulose  is  converted  either 
into  an  insoluble  substance  which  colours  blue  with  iodine,  or  into  a 
soluble  substance  of  the  nature  of  dextrin.  A  useful  material  called 
vegetable  parchment  is  prepared  \y  dipping  sheets  of  paper  into  strong 
sulphuric  acid.  By  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  cellulose  is  con- 
verted into  dextrose.  The  various  digestive  ferments  have  little  or  no 
action  on  cellulose. 

Cellulose  is,  however,  not  confined  to  vegetable  tissues.  It  is  the 
chief  constituent  of  the  test  or  outer  investment  of  the  Tunicates,  and 
is  sometimes  called  tunicin.  Schafer2  found  that  the  cellulose  obtainable 
from  the  mantles  of  the  Pyrosomida?,  Salpida?,  and  Phallusia  rnani- 
milaris  has  the  same  elementary  composition  as  vegetable  cellulose, 
and  has  also  identical  properties  ;  for  instance,  it  dissolves  in  cupram- 
monia,  and  is  converted  by  nitric  acid  into  an  explosive  nitrate  soluble 
in  ether  (gun-cotton). 

According  to  Berthelot  3  tunicin  difiers  from  cellulose  in  beini; 
easily  convertible  into  dextrose  by  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

1  The  dinVrt-ut  varieties  of  cellulose  will  be  found  described  in  Watti'  Diet,  of  Chrm. 

vol.  i.  1HSH. 

1  Annul.  Cln-m.  Pharm.  clx.  812. 

»  Ann.  tie  Chem.  et  de  Phys.  Svr.  8,  tome  56,  p.  158. 
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The  skin  of  the  silk-worni  is  stated  to  contain  cellulose  (De  Lucca).1 
The  mucilaginous  investing  matrix  or  zoocytium  which  surrounds 

the  colonies  or  social  clusters  formed  by  the   protozoon  Ophrydium 

versatile  is  also  composed  of  cellulose  (Halliburton).2 

Virchow 3  found   cellulose   in   degenerated  human  spleen,  and  in 

certain  parts  of  the  brain,  and  more  recently  Freund 4  has  found  it  in 

the  blood  and  tissues  in  cases  of  phthisis. 

GUMS 

Gum  arabic,  the  natural  exudation  from  several  species  of  acacia,  consists 
chiefly  of  the  potassium  and  calcium  compounds  of  arabin,  or  arabic  acid 
(C8HJ0Os)n. 

Arabin  forms  a  thick  sticky  solution  with  water ;  it  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and 
in  ether.  With  copper  sulphate  a  thick  gelatinous  precipitate  is  formed,  which 
is  a  compound  of  cupric  oxide  and  the  gum.  This  is  insoluble  in  caustic  soda, 
and  is  not  reduced  on  boiling.  With  ferric  chloride  a  similar  thick  precipitate  is 
formed. 

When  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  arabin  yields  a  crystalline  sugar 
called  arabinose ;  this  has  the  exceptional  formula  C5H100S.  It  is  strongly  dextro- 
rotatory, reduces  alkaline  solutions  of  cupric  hydrate  (Fehling's  solution),  but 
will  not  undergo  the  alcoholic  fermentation.  Arabin  is  oxidised  by  nitric  acid  to 
mucic  acid. 

Dextrin  or  British  gum. — See  p.  105. 

Animal  gum. — This  substance  was  discovered  by  Landwehr,  and  is  a  con- 
stituent of  mucin.  It  has  long  been  known  that  when  mucin  is  boiled  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  it  yields  a  reducing  but  unfermentable  sugar  (C6HI206).  This  sugar 
comes  from  the  animal  gum  which  is  present  in  mucin  in  combination  with  a 
proteid.  Animal  gum  is  sticky,  gives  gelatinous  precipitates  with  copper  and  iron 
salts,  and  has  the  same  empirical  formula,  (CgH10Os)._,,  as  vegetable  gum.  Fuller 
particulars  regarding  its  properties  and  physiological  importance  will  be  found 
under  mucin,  connective  tissue,  cartilage,  &c. 

Animal  dextran,  (C8H10O5)n,  a  gum-like  substance  secreted  by  the  Schizoneura 
lanuginosa,  a  gall-producing  louse  that  attacks  elms.  (a)D  =  +  156'7°  (Liebermann).5 

OTHER   CARBOHYDRATES 

Melitose,  from  eucalyptus  manna.  Melizitose,  from  larch  manna.  Mijcose  or 
Irehalose,  from  ergot. 

These  are  all  sucroses ;  they  are  dextrorotatory,  and  do  not  reduce  alkaline 
cupric  solutions. 

Synanthrose  is  also  a  sucrose  ;  it  is  found  in  the  roots  of  certain  plants.  It  has 
no  action  on  polarised  light. 

Sorlrin,  from  sorbic  acid.  Soyllite,  from  the  intestines  of  the  hag-fish  and 
skate.  Eucalin,  arising  from  the  fermentation  of  melitose. 

These  tliree  glucoses  are  nearly  allied  in  their  properties  to  inosite. 

Timlin  is  a  laevorotatory  carbohydrate  found  in  the  roots  of  certain  plants 
together  with  synanthrose.  In  the  pure  state  it  forms  characteristic  crystalline 

1   Compt.  rend.  lii.  p.  102;  Ivii.  p.  48.  2  Quart.  .!.  AT/V.  .SY/Vwv,  July,  1885. 

5  Compt.  rend,  xxxvii.  492,  860.  4  Wiener  med.  Jahrb.  1886,  885. 

8    Pfliiger'8  Archiv,  xl.  454. 
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spheniles.    When  boiled  with  dilute  acids  it  yields  levulose.     Its  formnla  is 

Raffinose,  a  crystalline  carbohydrate  which  can  be  separated  from  molasaes. 
Its  formula  is  CUHK0U;  the  crystals  contain  five  molecules  of  water  of 
crystallisation. 

Dextrane,  C,HI004,  a  gummy  substance  occurring  in  unripe  beetroot 
(Scheibler).1 

Lichnin,  (C,H,,04)n,  occurs  in  the  intercellular  substance  of  Iceland  moss  and 
certain  algae. 

Paramylum  (Zooamylum  :  Butschli),  (C.11,.0,),,,  occurs  in  the  form  of  granules 
resembling  starch  in  the  infusorian,  Euglena  riridit,  and  in  all  gregarina;.1 

Paragalactin  and  other  insoluble  carbohydrates  in  the  cell  membrane  of  Beads 
which  occur  there  with  cellulose,  differ  from  it  in  being  insoluble  in  ammoniacal 
solutions  of  copper  oxide  (Schulze).1 

GLUCOSIDES 

The  substances  constituting  this  class  occur  in  many  plants,  and  a  few  are 
found  in  animals  also.  They  yield  on  decomposition  a  carbohydrate,  generally 
a  glucose,  together  with  other  substances. 

Amygdalin  in  bitter  almonds  may  be  taken  as  an  example.  In  the  bruised 
almond  a  ferment  called  emulsin  or  synaptase  produces  from  it  bitter  almond  oil, 
hydrocyanic  acid,  and  glucose  : — 

C^H^NO,,  +  2H,0  =  C7H.O  +  HCN  +  2C.HI2O. 

[aniygdalin]  [hydride  of    [hydrocyanic  [glucose] 

benzoyl]  acid"] 

The  following  equations  represent  the  decompositions  of  a  few  other  important 
vegetable  glucosides : — 

C,,H,S07  +  H20  =  C7H§02  +  C.H.,0. 

[salicin]  [saligenin]    [glucose] 

C^H^O,,  +  4H,O  =  3C,H.04  +  C.H.jO. 

[tan niii]  [gallic  acid]   [glucose] 

C10H18KNS,010  = 

[potassium  [hydrogen  [oil  of  [glucose] 

myronate]  potassium          mustard] 

sulphate] 

Among  other  important  vegetable  glucosides  are  digitalin,  ruberythric  acid 
(which  yields  alizarin),  coniferin  (which  yields  vanilin),  and  indican  •  (which 
yields  indigo,  tee  p.  78). 

The  animal  glucosides  are :  (1)  mucin,  which  yields  a  proteid  and  animal 
gum ;  (2)  cerebrin  (see  nervous  tissues) ;  (3)  chitin  (tee  epithelial  structures) ; 
(4)  carminic  acid  (sea  pigments). 

GLYCURONIC    ACID 

Glycoronic  acid  is  a  substance  which  occurs  under  certain  circumstances  in 
urine,  and  from  the  fact  that  it  rotates  polarised  light  to  the  right  ((a)D  -  +  19;, 
and  reduces  alkaline  solutions  of  copper  oxide,  is  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  dextn>-< 

i  Jahretb.f.  Chem.  Technologif,  1875,  790. 

1  Mtiupott,  Compt.  rend.  eii.  !•.!•>.  *  Ber.  dcuttch.  chem.  Getell.  xxii.  11W. 

4  The  indican  of  urtue  is,  however,  not  a  glucoaide,  see  p.  79. 
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Its  formula  is  C8H10OT,  and  it  is  no  doubt  related  to  the  carbohydrates. 
When  pure  it  is  not  crystalline,  but  its  anhydride,  CgH806,  forms  colourless  acicular 
crystals.  It  reduces  not  only  Fehling's  solution,  but  also  gives  Bottger's  bismuth 
test.  It  does  not,  however,  undergo  the  alcoholic  fermentation,  and  can  by  this 
means  be  easily  distinguished  from  sugar.  It  is  insoluble  in  ether,  but  readily 
soluble  in  water  and  hot  alcohol,  crystallising  out  from  the  latter  on  cooling.  It 
is  precipitable  from  an  aqueous  solution  by  baryta  water  as  an  insoluble  baryta 
compound.  Though  related  in  its  composition  so  nearly  to  the  carbohydrates,  it 
yields  with  urea,  decomposition  products  which  are  aromatic,  such  as  orthonitro- 
benzyl  alcohol  (Jaffe).1  It  occurs  in  the  urine  in  the  form  of  the  potassium  salt 
<C6H9O,K).  It  is  found  there  after  the  administration  of  certain  drugs  (chloral 
and  butylchloral,2  nitrobenzol,*  ortho-nitro  toluol,4  camphor,5  <kc.).  It  also  occurs 
in  the  urine  after  chloroform  narcosis,  and  in  the  paralytic  secretion  that  takes 
place  on  section  of  the  renal  nerves.8  Potassium  glycuronate,  like  dextrose,  gives 
with  phenylhydrazine  hydrochloride  a  crystalline  precipitate. 

Bromine  converts  glycurcnic  acid  into  saccharic  acid,  thus  showing  the 
presence  in  the  former  acid  of  an  aldehyde  group,  and  also  its  close  relation  to 
dextrose  (Thierfelder).7  Schmiedeberg  and  Meyer8  consider  that  it  arises  from  the 
dextrose  in  the  body ;  Kulz*  has  suggested  that  it  may  originate  from  inosite. 
{See  also  Urine.) 

NOTE 

Hirschl  ('  Zeit.  physiol.  Chem.'  xiv.  377)  states  in  reference  to  the  phenyl- 
hydrazine test  for  sugar,  more  especially  in  urine,  that  it  is  as  trustworthy  as 
the  fermentation  and  polarimeter  tests.  The  mixture  should,  however,  remain 
in  the  water-bath  at  least  an  hour  before  crystals  are  looked  for.  The  fine  bright 
yellow  needles  of  phenylglucosazone  (melting-point  204°  C.),  either  single  or  in 
stars,  are  then  easily  distinguishable  from  the  brownish  amorphous  precipitate 
(melting-point  150°)  which  glycuronic  acid  gives.  If  the  mixture  be  left  in  the 
water-bath  for  a  shorter  time  than  an  hour,  the  glycuronic  acid  compound  formed 
is  crystalline  acid,  and  is  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  phenylglucosazone. 

In  addition  to  dextrose,  three  other  sugars  have  been  described  in  human 
urine  :— (1)  Levulose  (Zimmer, '  Deutsch.  med.  Woch.'ii.  329;  Seegen,  '  Centralbl. 
med.  Wiss.'  xxii.  753) ;  this  has  been  found  only  in  diabetics  mixed  with 
dextrose,  from  which  it  is  distinguishable  only  by  the  polarimeter ;  (2)  Lactose 
(Hofmeister,  'Zeit.  physiol.  Chem.'  i.  101) ;  this  is  found  in  the  urine  of  suckling 
women ;  the  crystals  of  phenyllactosazone,  formed  by  the  action  of  phenyl- 
hydrazine, are  ten  times  wider  than  those  of  phenylglucosazone.  and  melt  at  200° ; 
(3)  Maltose,  found  in  diabetic  urine  by  Le  Nobel,  gives  a  precipitate  of  phenyl- 
maltosazone  which  occurs  in  yellow  tables  melting  at  82°  C. 

1  Zeit.  physiol.  Chem.  ii.  47. 

3  Musculus  and  v.  Mering,  Pflitger's  Achiv,  xx.  64. 

3  v.  Mering,  Centralbl.  Med.  Wiss.  1875,  No.  55. 

4  Jaffe,  loc.  cit. 

b  Schmiedeberg  and  Meyer,  Zeit.  physiol.  Chem.  iii.  422. 
«  Ashclown,  Brit.  Med.  Journ.  vol.  i.  1890,  p.  171. 

7  Ber.  deutsch.  Chem.  Gesellsch.  xix.  p.  8148. 

8  Zeit.  physiol.  Chem.  iii.  p.  487. 

9  Zeit.  Biol.  xxiii.  p.  475.     In   this   paper   will   be  found  a  method  of  preparing 
glycuronic  acid  from  purree  (a  yellow  substance  probably  obtained  from  the  urine  of 
camels  who  have  eaten  certain  fruits) ;  see  also  Thierfelder,  Zeit.  jihyxiul.  Chem.  xi.  888. 
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CHAPTER   X 

THE     PROTEIDS 

Tin:  proteids  are  the  most  important  substances  that  occur  in  animal 
and  vegetable  organisms  ;  none  of  the  phenomena  characteristic  of 
life  occur  without  their  presence.  They  are  invariable  and  constant 
constituents  of  protoplasm. 

The  term  proteids  was  originally  given  to  these  substances  by 
Mulder  (Trpwrtioi/,  pre-eminence),  and  the  name  is  a  convenient  one  in 
which  to  include  all  the  heterogeneous  members  of  the  group.  It  must 
not  be  supposed  that  in  adopting  Mulder's  nomenclature  we  in  any 
way  accept  Mulder's  theory  of  the  constitution  of  proteids,  which  will 
be  referred  to  later. 

The  expressions  '  proteid '  and  '  albuminous  substance '  are 
synonymous.  The  word  '  albumin  '  is  restricted  now  to  a  definite  class 
of  proteids.  The  word  '  albuminoid  '  should  be  restricted  to  a  class  of 
compounds  (gelatin,  mucin,  Arc.),  which,  although  having  certain  re- 
semblances to  the  proteids,  differ  from  them  in  many  important  points. 
The  words  albuminate,  albumose,  albumid,  »tc.,  are  applied  to  certain 
•derivatives  of  the  proteids  ;  these  terms  should  always  be  most  care- 
fully used,  as  their  similarity  to  one  another  is  apt  to  give  rise  to 
confusion. 

The  following  short  description  of  the  proteids  must  serve  in  lieu  of 
a  logical  definition  ;  for  although  the  proteids  are  the  most  important 
of  all  organic  substances,  they  are  those  about  which  we  have  the  least 
information. 

'  Proteids  are  highly  complex  and  (for  the  most  part)  uncrystallisable 
compounds  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  sulphur,  occur- 
ring in  a  solid  viscous  condition,  or  in  solution  in  nearly  all  the  soliiis 
and  liquids  of  the  organism.  The  different  members  of  the  group 
present  differences  in  physical  and  to  a  certain  extent  even  in  chemical 
properties.  They  all  possess,  however,  certain  common  chemical  re- 
actions, and  are  united  by  a  close  genetic  relationship  (Gamgee).1 

1  Phytiol.  Chcm.  p.  4. 
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The  following  table  from  Gorup-Besanez1  exhibits  the  proportion  of 
proteids  contained  in  the  liquids  and  solids  of  the  body  : — 

Per  cent.     ]  Per  cent. 

Cerebro-spinal  liquid  .         .  0'09  Chyle 4-09 

Aqueous  humour .         .        .  0-14  Blood 19-56 

Liquor  amnii        .         .         .  0*70  Spinal  cord ....  7-49 

Intestinal  juice    .         .         .  0-95  Brain 8-63 

Liquor  pericardii          .         .  2-36  Liver 11-64 

Lymph         ....  2-46  Thymus        ....  12-29 

Pancreatic  juice  .         .         .  3-33  Muscles        ....  16-18 


Synovia        .         .         .         .3-91 
Milk  3-94 


Tunica  media  of  arteries     .    27-33 
Crystalline  lens  .         .         .     38-30 


The  proteid  constituents  of  the  animal  body  are  derived  from 
vegetables,  either  directly,  or  indirectly  through  the  body  of  another 
animal.  Synthetic  processes  do  occur  in  the  animal  body,  but  to  a 
much  greater  extent  in  vegetables.  Here  the  proteids  are  built  up 
from  simpler  compounds  derived  ultimately  from  the  soil  and  the 
atmosphere.  In  animals  the  proteids  are  tirst  converted  into  substances 
called  peptones,  in  which  form  they  are  absorbed  ;  the  peptones  are  re- 
converted into  proteids  similar  to  those  originally  ingested,  and  these 
proteids  are  assimilated,  that  is,  become  part  of  the  living  organism. 
During  life,  however,  there  is  not  only  a  process  of  building  up  going 
on,  but  also  a  process  of  breaking  down,  the  two  constituting  what  is 
known  as  metabolism.  The  result  of  the  destructive  metabolism  of 
proteids  is  the  formation  of  various  oxides,  carbonic  acid  and  water, 
and  certain  not  fully  oxidised  products  (urea,  uric  acid,  <tc.)  which 
contain  the  nitrogen  of  the  original  proteid. 

COMPOSITION   AND   CONSTITUTION   OF   THE   PEOTEIDS 

The  various  proteids  differ  a  good  deal  in  elementary  composition. 
Hoppe-Seyler  gives  the  following  percentages  : — 

C  H  N  S  O 

From     51-5         6-9         15-2         0-3         20-9 
To         54-5         7-3         17-0         2-0         23-5 

From  figures  of  this  kind  various  observers  have  attempted  to- 
construct  an  empirical  formula  for  certain  typical  proteids,  egg-albumin 
being  the  one  usually  selected.  Thus  Lieberkiihn  assigned  to  albumin 
the  formula  C72H112N18O22S  ;  Loew2  gives  the  same  formula  ;  Harnack3 
gives  Ca04H3MNMO66S2  ;  Schiitzenberger4  C240H39SN65O7JS3,  and  there 

1  Lehrbuch,  p.  128. 

2  Loew  and  Bokorny,  Die  chemische  KraftqueUe  im  lebenden  Protoplasma,  Munich, 

1882. 

3  Zeit. physiol.  Chem.  v.  207.  4  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  vols.  xxiii.  and  xxiy. 
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have  been  othera  The  great  divergence  between  these  numbers  requires 
no  comment. 

Results  which  are  equally  conflicting  have  been  obtained  in  attempts 
to  ascertain  the  molecular  weight  of  albumin.  Liel>erkiihn,  in  1852, 
attempted  to  establish  it  by  analysing  the  copper  compound  resulting 
from  the  action  of  a  soluble  copper  salt  on  a  solution  of  egg  albumin. 
This  compound  has  since  then  been  analysed  by  six  different  investiga- 
tors and  found  to  contain  from  1'5  to  ;V2  per  cent,  of  CuO.  The 
compound  formed  is  thus  one  which  contains  no  definite  quantity  of 
copper,  or  there  may  be  several  copper  albuminates  in  the  mixture. 
Chittenden  and  Whitehouse1  have  both  with  egg- albumin  and  myosin 
found  equally  variable  results  with  other  metals.  Therefore,  although 
the  molecular  weight  of  albumin  is  undoubtedly  very  high,  no  accurate 
measurements  have  as  yet  been  made. 

Still  more  contradictory  and  mutually  destructive  theories  have 
been  formed  with  regard  to  rational  formula;  for  the  proteids.  The 
usual  method  which  a  chemist  follows  in  attempting  to  discover  the 
constitution  of  any  substance  is  first  to  observe  the  way  in  which  it 
decomposes  under  certain  circumstances  (analysis),  and  then  if  possible 
to  build  up  the  original  material  from  the  simpler  compounds  so 
obtained  (synthesis).  In  the  case  of  the  proteids  there  have  been  many 
observations  of  the  nature  of  analysis,  but  synthesis  has  not  yet  been 
successful.  The  various  theories  that  have  been  formed  all  depend  on 
the  results  of  the  decomposition  of  proteids,  and  here  we  meet  with 
many  difficulties.  First,  because  the  products  of  decomposition  are  so 
numerous  ;  secondly,  because  under  differing  circumstances  they  are  so 
various  ;  and,  thirdly,  because  in  all  probability  living  proteid  differs  in 
its  constitution  from  the  non-living  proteid,  with  which  necessarily 
laboratory  experiments  have  to  be  made.  Metabolism  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent process  in  its  results  from  those  of  experimental  chemistry. 
Before  going  into  the  theories  themselves  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a 
list  of  the  products  of  decomposition  which  result  from  different  treat- 
ment of  albumin. 

(1)  In  the  body.  Carbonic  acid,  water,  urea  are  the  chief  final 
products.  Glycocine,  leucine,  uric  acid,  «fec.,  are  probably  intermediate 
products.  Carbohydrates  (glycogen)  and  fats  may  also  originate  from 
proteids. 

(!')  Action  of  heat.  The  oily  liquid  (Dippel's  oil)  obtained  by  dry 
distillation  contains  ammoniacal  salts  of  the  fatty  acids,  amines,  and 
aromatic  compounds. 

(3)  Putrefaction.  Ammonia,  ammonium  sulphide,  tarbmic  acid, 
'  Studies  from  th>-  Lab.  Phyriol.  Ch.  ./c.  ii.  95. 
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volatile  fatty  acids,  lactic  acid,  and  amido-acids  (leucine,  tyrosine,  &c.). 
Tndole  and  skatole. 

(4)  Action  of  strong  mineral  acids  and  caustic  alkalis.     The  chief 
products  are  leucine,  tyrosine,  aspartic  acid,  and  glutamic  acid. 

(5)  Action  of  baryta  water  in  sealed  tubes.     (See  further  Schiitzen- 
berger's  theory,  next  page. ) 

(6)  Action  of  oxidising  agents.     With  nitric  acid  a  yellow  substance 
called   xanthoproteic   acid   is   first    formed.     As   the  constitution   of 
albumin  itself  is  unknown,  that  of  its  compounds  is  much  more  involved 
in  obscurity.     In  spite  of  this,  various  substances  have  been  prepared 
as  the  result  of  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  albumin,  and  names  trinitro- 
albumin,    hydroxytrinitro- albumin,    hexnitro-    and   hexamido-albumin 
sulphonic  acids,1  &c.,  with  formulae  have  been  given  to  them.     It  need 
hardly  be  said  how  exceedingly  uncertain  all  this  is,  and  that  different 
analysts  give  different  results.     By  oxidation  with  potassium  perman- 
ganate,  Maly2  obtained  a  substance  to  which  he  gave  the  name  oxy- 
protosulphonic  acid.     These  substances  on  further  oxidation  break  up 
into  simpler  compounds   like  those  already  enumerated  (fatty  acids, 
amido-acids,  aromatic  bodies). 

From  results  such  as  these,  in  which  we  see  that  amides,  aromatic 
substances,  and  fatty  derivatives  are  the  most  abundant,  Gautier3 
concludes  that  the  different  proteids  differ  in  the  arrangement,  relation, 
proportion,  and  in  some  cases  even  in  the  nature  of  their  contained 
radicles. 

We  can  now  pass  on  to  consider  briefly  the  various  theories  that 
have  been  held  with  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  proteid  molecule. 

a.  Mulder's  theory. — Mulder4  observed  that  by  the  action  of 
caustic  potash,  sulphur  was' removed  from  a  proteid,  and  he  called  the 
sulphur- free  residue  protein,  and  ascribed  to  it  the  formulaC36H26N4O10. 
He  considered  that  the  different  proteids  were  combinations  of  '  protein  ' 
with  different  amounts  of  sulphur.  Liebig  and  others  pointed  out  that 
the  warming  of  a  proteid  with  potash  removes  not  only  sulphur,  but 
also  ammonia  ;  and  even  though  the  residue  gives  no  further  colour  with 
lead  salts,  it  still  retains  some  sulphur.  It  is  thus  possible  to  speak  of 
two  forms  of  sulphur  in  proteid,  that  which  is  loosely  and  that  which 
is  firmly  combined.5  Further  investigation  has  clearly  shown  that 

1  Loew,  J.  pr.  Chem.  (2)  iii.  180. 

3  Centralbl.  med.  Wiss.  1885,  740.     Maltj's  Jahresb.  xviii.  10. 

3  Chimie  appliquee  d.  la  physiol.  i.  258. 

4  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  Ixi.  121. 

5  Danilewsky,  Zeit.  physiol.    Chem.   vii.  440.     A.  Kriiger,  Pfliiger's  Archiv,  xliii. 
244.     In  the  latter  paper  will  be  found  an  interesting  series  of  suggestions  as  to  the 
way  in  which  these  two  forms  of  sulphur  are  combined. 
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in  i-  .in  :irtilk-ial  product,  very  much  like  what  we  now  call 
alkali-albumin.  The  sole  remnant  of  this  theory  now  extant  is  the  word 
'Protrid.' 

//.  Si-l,  a t\.  nil-  /v/.r'x  f/n'ory. — Nasse1  was  the  first  who  attempted  to 
get  an  insight  into  the  molecular  constitution  of  the  proteids  by 
treating  them  in  sealed  tubes  with  baryta  water  at  a  high  temperature 
for  m;iny  hours.  He  found  that  the  nitrogen  was  differently  combined, 
part  being  easily  displaceable  and  part  held  firmly.  Schiitzenberger  2 
has  carried  on  researches  in  the  same  direction.  He  found  that  the 
products  of  decomposition  are  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid  in  the  same 
ratio  as  would  result  if  urea  were  treated  in  the  same  way;  other 
volatile  products  (pyrrole,  indole,  acetic  acid,  Arc.),  and  a  fixed  residue 
in  which  the  substances  most  abundantly  present  were  leucine  and 
tyrosine— the  latter  containing  the  aromatic  radicle.  Other  substances 
also  of  the  nature  of  amido-acids  were  found.  These  amido-acids  he 
classifies  into  two  groups — the  leucines,  or  amido-acids  of  the  acetic 
series  (C,1H,1+,NO2),  and  leuceines,  or  amido-acids  of  the  acrylic  series 
(CHH2,,_1NO2).  Both  leucines  and  leuceines  are  produced  by  the 
splitting  up  of  bodies  of  the  formula  CmH2mN2O4  (»i=10  or  12),  which 
have  a  sweet  taste  and  are  therefore  called  gluco-proteins.  Albumin  is 
regarded  as  a  ureide,  or  compound  of  urea  ;  the  urea  is  combined  with 
gluco-proteins  and  the  gluco-proteins  split  up  on  hydration  into  amido- 
•u-iils.  The  nitrogen  is  thus  after  hydration  combined  as  NH2 
(amidogen) ;  in  the  proteid  itself  the  nitrogen  is  probably  present  as 
N"  1 1  (imidogen). 

<•.  J'/li'iyer's  theory. — Although  the  distinction  between  living  and 
non-living  proteids  was  emphasised  by  John  Fletcher3  in  1837,  it 
was  not  until  1875  that  an  intelligible  theory  to  explain  such  difference 
was  advanced  by  PHiiger.4  The  non-living  proteids,  such  as  are  con- 
tained in  white  of  egg,  are  stable  and  indifferent  to  neutral  oxygen  ; 
but  when  these  proteids  are  assimilated,  that  is,  become  part  of  a  living 
cell,  the  molecules  of  proteid  live  by  breathing  oxygen  ;  not  necessarily 
oxygon  from  without,  as  frogs  kept  in  chambers  free  from  oxygen  will 
continue  to  live  for  many  hours.  The  assimilation  of  a  proteid  is 
probably  due  to  the  formation  of  ether-like  combinations  between  the 
molecules  of  living  proteid  and  the  isomeric  molecules  of  the  food 

1  Pflnger'a  Archil',  vi.  589.  , 

*  Bull.  Soc.  Chini.  vols.  xxiii.  and  xxiv. ;  Annnlcs  de  Chim.  et  Phya.  (5)  xvi.  289; 

and   u  lur^'L'   number  of  papers  in  the  Com/it,  n-nil.     In  a  recent  paper,  Compt.  rend. 

ci.  12ft7,  the  formula  for  albumin  given  is  simpler  than  those  adopted  in  his  earlier  work ; 

.HjgNgOio-     More  recently  still  (C.  R.  cvi.  1407)  he  has  succeeded  in  preparing 

Iriircine  synthetically. 

3  Hudinu-nta  of  Physiology,  Edinburgh,  1887.  4  Pfliiger'a  Archiv,  x.  •>:>!. 

i  2 
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proteid,  water  being  eliminated,  this  process  of  polymerism  producing 
large  and  heavy  but  still  simple  molecules.  In  this  process  the  nitrogen 
of  the  non-living  proteid  leaves  the  hydrogen  with  which  it  was  com- 
bined in  the  form  of  amidogen  (NH2),  and  enters  into  combination 
with  carbon  to  form  the  more  unstable  substance  cyanogen  (CN).  We 
thus  find  uric  acid,  creatine,  guanine,  <fec.,  as  products  of  proteid  meta- 
bolism, while  none  of  such  cyanogen-containing  bodies  are  obtainable 
from  non-living  proteids. 

d.  Loew's  theory.  —  The  researches  of  Loew  and  Bokorny  l  have 
taken  the  same  direction  as  those  of  Pfliiger,  that  is,  they  are  at- 
tempts to  explain  the  distinction  between  living  and  dead  protoplasm. 
Living  protoplasm  or  proteid  in  the  cells  of  various  algje  has  the 
property  of  reducing  silver  from  a  weak  alkaline  solution  of  silver 
nitrate  ;  dead  proteid  has  no  such  effect,  and  animal  protoplasm  is  sa 
quickly  killed  by  silver  nitrate  that  it  also  does  not  give  the  reaction. 
The  conclusion  arrived  at  is  that  something  of  the  nature  of  an 
aldehyde  occurs  in  living  protoplasm.  Formic  aldehyde  is  probably 
formed  in  plants  by  the  union  of  carbon  and  water  ;  if  this  is  united 
to  ammonia,  aspartic  aldehyde  is  formed,  thus  :  — 

4CHOH  +  NH3=NH2.CH.COH 

+  2H20 
CH2.COH 

[formic  aldehyde]  [aspartic  aldehyde] 


By  polymerisation  of  aspartic  aldehyde,  we  have  — 
/NHj.CH.COH) 


3  =C12H17N304 

J 


and  by  further  polymerisation  in  the  presence  of  a  sulphur  compound 
and  hydrogen,  we  get  6Cl2HnN3O4  +  H2S  +  6H2=C72HI12]$ri8SO22 
+  2H20,  which  represents  the  composition  of  ordinary  albumin.  The 
weak  point  of  the  theory  is,  that  the  aldehyde  of  aspartic  acid  is 
unknown  to  chemists  ;  no  doubt  it  is  a  most  unstable  substance.  If 
such  an  aldehyde  group  does  exist  in  living  proteid,  the  instability  of 
proteids  is  explicable,  because  molecular  movements  would  be  con- 
stantly occurring  in  the  aldehyde  group. 

e.  Latham's  theory.  —  Latham  2  considers  living  proteid  to  be  com- 
posed of  a  chain  of  cyanalcohols,  or  cyanhydrins  as  they  are  some- 
times termed,  united  to  a  benzene  nucleus. 

1  Loc.  cit  "  Brit.  Med.  Journ.  vol.  i.  188C,  p.  629. 
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are  substances  obtained  by  the  union  of  an  aldehyde 
•with  hydrocyanic  acid,  thus:  — 

C2HS.OH  +  O=CH3.CHO  +  H2O 

[ethyl  alcohol]  [ethaMehyde] 

CH3.CHO  +  HCN=CH3CH(CN)OH 

[ethalilclivilc]  [livlnx-yiiiiic      [ryaiiethylic  alcohol] 

'  iu.-i.lj 

Ethyl  alcohol  is  taken  as  an  instance  in  the  above  equations,  but  many 
other  alcohols  are  considered  to  form  similar  cyan-derivatives,  and 
tin-so  are  united  to  one  another  and  to  benzene  to  form  a  proteid. 

The  theory  is  a  satisfactory  one,  inasmuch  as  it  includes  the  hypo- 
ih-'ses  both  of  Pfliiger  and  Loew.  Latham,  moreover,  shows  exhaus- 
tively that  the  various  products  of  the  disintegration  of  albumin  can 
also  be  obtained  by  the  condensation  and  intramolecular  changes  that 
these  cyanalcohols,  which  are  exceedingly  unstable  bodies,  undergo. 
Instability  and  proneness  to  undergo  intramolecular  changes  are  two 
properties  common  to  living  proteids  and  to  cyanalcohols. 

In  an  elaborate  and  painstaking  manner  Latham  moreover  adapts 
his  theory  to  explain  certain  morbid  processes  ;  he  shows  how,  by  a 
rearrangement  of  atoms  different  from  that  occurring  in  normal 
metabolism,  excess  of  sugar  may  be  produced  in  diabetes,  excess  of 
uric  acid  in  gout,  and  certain  ptomaines  '  in  other  complaints. 

We  can  now  leave  these  theoretical  considerations  and  pass  on  to 
consider  matters  of  greater  practical  interest. 

TESTS  FOR   PROTEIDS 

Solubilities.  —  All  proteids  are  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 
Some  are  soluble  in  water,  others  insoluble.  Many  of  the  latter  are 
soluble  in  weak  saline  solutions.  Some  are  insoluble,  others  soluble,  in 
concentrated  saline  solutions.  It  is  on  these  varying  solubilities  that 
proteids  are  classified. 

All  proteids  are  soluble  with  the  aid  of  heat  in  concentrated 
mineral  and  acetic  acids  and  caustic  alkalis.  Such  treatment,  how- 
ever, decomposes  as  well  as  dissolves  the  proteid.  Proteids  are  also 
soluble  in  gastric  and  pancreatic  juices,  but  here  again  they  underg-  a 
change,  being  converted  into  a  variety  of  proteids  called  peptones. 

Heat-coagulation.  —  Many  of  the  proteids  which  are  soluble  in  water 
or  saline  solutions  are  rendered  insoluble  when  those  solutions  are 
limited.  The  solidifying  of  white  of  egg  under  such  circumstances  is  a 
familiar  instance  of  heat-coagulation.  Heat-coagulation  must  be  very 

1  Lancet,  vol.  ii.  1888,  p.  751. 
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carefully  distinguished  from  ferment  coagulation — a  process  by  means 
of  which  a  ferment  converts  a  previously  soluble  into  an  insoluble 
proteid  ;  as  instances  of  ferment  coagulation  the  formation  of  fibrin  in 
shed  blood  under  the  influence  of  fibrin-ferment,  or  of  a  curd  of  casein 
in  milk  under  the  influence  of  rennet,  may  be  taken. 

The  temperature  at  which  a  proteid  enters  into  the  condition  of  a 
heat-coagulum  is  fairly  constant,  and  may  be  employed  as  one  of  the 
means  of  ascertaining  what  proteid  is  present  in  a  given  solution.  The 
temperature  varies  somewhat  with  the  reaction  of  the  solution,1  with 
the  quantity  and  nature  of  the  salts  also  present,2  and,  under  certain 
circumstances,  especially  in  an  alkaline  solution  with  the  concentration 
of  the  solution.3 

Unless  a  solution  is  very  concentrated  the  contained  proteid  is  not 
coagulated  by  heat  in  an  alkaline  solution,  as  it  is  converted  into 
alkali-albumin  ;  if  the  quantity  of  alkali  is,  however,  very  small,  the 
temperature  of  heat-coagulation  is  raised.  A  neutral  solution  becomes 
alkaline  after  the  separation  of  a  heat-coagulum,  and  this  alkalinity 
(produced  no  doubt  by  an  alteration  in  the  salts  related  to  the  pro- 
teid) may  hinder  the  coagulation  of  the  remaining  proteid  in  the 
solution. 

It  is  generally  advisable  to  have  the  solution  very  faintly  acid ;  a. 
weak  solution  of  acetic  acid  (2  per  cent.)  may  be  employed  for  the 
puz-pose  of  acidification.  Acid-albumin  does  not  form  so  readily  as 
alkali-albumin,  and  the  presence  of  a  small  amount  of  acid  renders 
easier  the  separation  of  the  coagulated  proteid  into  flocculi,  which  can 
be  then  removed  by  filtration.  An  excess  of  acid  lowers  the  tempera- 
ture of  coagulation,  or  it  may  convert  the  proteid  into  acid-albumin  and 
so  prevent  coagulation  altogether. 

The  simplest  method  of  ascertaining  the  temperature  of  heat- 
coagulation  is  to  place  enough  of  the  solution  in  a  test-tube  to  cover 
the  bulb  of  a  thermometer.  The  test-tube,  the  contents  of  which 
should  be  kept  constantly  stirred  by  the  thermometer,  is  then  placed 
in  a  flask  containing  water  and  situated  over  a  Bunsen  burner.  As 
the  temperature  rises  the  point  at  which  flocculi  separate  should  be 
carefully  noted  ;  a  few  degrees  below  this  point  the  liquid  becomes 
thick  and  opalescent.  A  form  of  double  water-bath  consisting  of  two 
beakers  one  within  the  other  is  recommended  by  Gamgee,4  and  Schiifer "' 

1  Halliburton,  Journ.  of  Physiol.  v.  165. 

3  Limbourg,  Zeit.  physiol.  Ghent,  xiii.  450. 

5  Haycraft,  Brit.  Med.  Journ.  vol.  i.  1890,  p.  167.  *  Physiol.  Chem.  p.  15. 

5  In  rny  own  work  I  have  found  certain  inconveniences  in  the  use  of  Gamgee'a 
apparatus,  and  have  therefore  used  Schafer's.  A  description  of  it  will  be  found  in  my 
paper  in  the  Journ.  Physiol.  vol.  v.  p.  158. 
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has   invented   a   very   convenient   form   of   running   water-bath,    the 
temperature  of  whu-Ii  can  be  easily  changed  (HM  tig.  44). 

Fractional  heat-coagulation  may  be  sometimes  used  for  the  separa- 
tion of  proteids  from  one  another.  Suppose  one  had  a  solution  of 
tibrinogen  and  serum-globulin  together,  the  solution  faintly  acidified  is 
raised  to  the  temperature  of  56°  C.  and  at  that  point  the  fibrinogen  is 
precipitated  ;  this  is  filtered  off;  the  filtrate  is  once  more  raised  to 

C 


*'«'•  • 


Kni.  44.— The  liquid  of  which  the  heat-coagulation  temperature  is  to  be  determined  is  placed  in  a 
test-tube  in  quantity  sufficient  to  cover  the*thermometer  bulb ;  t hi-  is  placed  in  the  neck  of  tiie 
flask  F.  Hot  water  enter*  the  flask  by  the  tube  a  and  leaves  by  the  tube  6.  The  water  conies 
from  the  tap  T  and  is  warmed  by  passing  through  the  coil  of  tubing  contained  in  a  copper 
vessel  filled  with  boiling  water ;  the  more  slowly  the  water  passes  the  hotter  does  it  \  ecome  ; 
the  rate  of  flow  of  water  can  be  regulated  by  the  tap.  In  the  figure  the  front  of  the  ve*  el  C  has 
been  removed  in  order  to  show  the  coil  of  tubing  within  it. 

56°  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  any  tibrinogen  remains  in  solution  ;  if 
so,  the  heat-coagulum  occurring  at  that  temperature  is  once  more 
filtered  off  and  the  filtrate  again  raised  to  56°.  When  all  the  tibrinogen 
is  removed,  serum-globulin  alone  remains  in  solution,  which  is  pre- 
cipitated on  raising  the  temperature  to  75°.  Serum-albumin  '  and  egg- 
albumin  2  have  also  by  this  means  been  each  differentiated  into  several 
proteids. 

The  proteids  which  are  coagulated  by  heating  their  solutions  come 
under  two  classes — the  albumin*,  which  are  soluble  in  water  and  in 
weak  saline  solutions,  and  the  i/Iofmlin*,  which  are  insoluble  in  water 
and  soluble  in  weak  saline  solutions. 

The  temperatures  of  coagulation  of  some  of  the  principal  proteids 
are  as  follows  : — 

1  H.illilnirton,  Jowrn.  of  Phyriol.  v.  159. 

*  Conn  and  Berard,  Trni-uux  du  hiboratoire  de  Lion  Fn •<!,•!  i<-</.  Liege,  ii.  170. 
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Albumins  Globulins 

Egg-albumin  ...  73°  C.  Fibrinogen      ...  56°  C. 

Serum-albumin  a             .  78°  Serum  globulin       .         .  75° 

0    .  77°  Cell-globulin  .         .         .  75° 

„          „        7    .         .  84°  Myosinogen     ...  56° 

Cell-albumin  .         .         .  73°  Myo-globulin  ...  63° 

Muscle-albumin      .         .  73°  Vitellin  ....  75° 

Lactalbumin  ...  77°  Crystallin        ...  73° 

Haemocyanin  .         .        .  68° 

Indiffusibility. — The  proteids  (with  the  exception  of  the  peptones) 
belong  to  the  class  of  substances  called  colloids  by  Thomas  Graham. 
That  is,  they  pass  with  difficulty,  or  not  at  all  through  animal  mem- 
branes. In  the  construction  of  dialysers  vegetable  parchment  is  very 
largely  used.  Proteids  may  thus  be  separated  from  diffusible 
(crystalloid}  substances  like  salts,  but  the  process  is  a  somewhat 
tedious  one.  The  forms  of  dialyser  used  have  been  already  described 
(p.  13).  Take  some  serum,  place  it  in  a  dialyser,  and  renew  the  water 
outside  frequently.  Some  thymol  crystals  should  be  added  to  the  serum 
to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  putrefaction.  The  salts  and  extractions 
pass  out  through  the  membrane  into  the  water,  and  the  proteids  alone 
remain  within.  The  albumin  is  still  in  solution,  but  the  globulin  is 
precipitated  as  the  salts  which  held  it  in  solution  have  diffused  out. 

It  is,  however,  found  impossible  even  with  the  most  prolonged 
dialysis  to  entirely  remove  all  the  salts  which  adhere  to  a  proteid  ;  so 
close  is  this  adherence  that  one  is  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  rather 
of  the  nature  of  loose  chemical  union.  However  carefully  a  proteid  may 
have  been  purified,  it  always  leaves  on  ignition  a  small  quantity  of  ash, 
the  composition  of  which  varies  in  different  cases,  chlorides  and 
phosphates  of  the  alkaline  metals  and  of  calcium  being  the  predominant 
constituents. 

The  term  colloid  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  substances  in 
question  are  not  crystallisable  ;  for  some  of  the  vegetable  proteids  have 
been  crystallised,  and  F.  Hofmeister1  states  that  by  carefully  evapo- 
rating a  solution  of  pure  egg-albumin  half  saturated  with  ammonium 
sulphate,  he  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  that  substance  in  a  crystal- 
line condition. 

Action  on  polarised  liyht. — All  the  proteids  are  Ifevorotatory.  If 
pure  and  in  solution  they  may  be  identified  and  estimated  by  means 
of  their  specific  action  on  polarised  light  (see  p.  41). 

The  specific  rotations  (for  the  yellow  line  D)  of  some  of  the  principal 
proteids  are  as  follows  :— 

1  Zcii.  physiol.  Chem.  xiv.  165. 
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Obternr  \  nine  i>f  (o)D 

-Sevler1.     "  .  -60° 


Srnun-albumin      .... 

rHoppe-Sevler .        .  -33-5° 

Egg-albumm          ....     1^%^  j  _3g.08o 

Lactalbumin          .        .        .        .  j  Sebelien4     .        .        .        J  -36°  to  37° 

Serum-globulin      ....     Haas —59-76° 

Fibrinogen Herrmann*  ....  —  43-0° 

Alkali-albumin      .        .        .        .1  Haas  %  -62-2° 

Syntonin  (prepared  from  myosin).     Hopi>e-Seyler      .         .         .  —72° 
Casein  (dissolved  in  MgSO,  sola-  ; 

tion) :  Hoppe-Seyler      .        .        .  -  80° 

Various  albumoaes         .         .         .    Kiihne  and  Chittenden"       .  —70°  to  80° 

Colour  reactions. — a.  Xanthoproteic  reactions. — Add  a  few  drops  of 
strong  nitric  acid  ;  a  white  precipitate  may  or  may  not  be  produced 
according  to  the  concentration  and  nature  of  the  proteid.  Peptones 
and  certain  varieties  of  albumose  give  no  precipitate  ;  other  proteids  do, 
unless  the  solution  is  very  weak.  Boil ;  the  precipitate  or  liquid,  as  the 
case  may  be,  turns  yellow.  Prolonged  boiling  always  dissolves  some  of 
the  precipitated  proteid  ;  those  albumoses,  which  are  precipitable  by 
nitric  acid,  readily  dissolve  on  heating.  Cool ;  the  liquid  remains 
unaltered,  except  in  the  case  of  the  albumoses  ;  in  their  case,  the 
precipitate  reappears.  Add  ammonia,  the  yellow  liquid  or  precipitate 
turns  orange.  It  is  this  colouration  which  is  the  essential  part  of  the 
reaction.  It  is  the  most  delicate  test  for  proteids  we  possess. 

b.  Jfillon's  reaction. — One  part  by  weight  of  mercury  and  two  of 
strong  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1'4)  are  mixed  and  gently  warmed  till  the 
mercury  is  dissolved.    The  solution  is  diluted  with  twice  its  bulk  of  water, 
and  the  copious  precipitate  that  forms  is  allowed  to  settle.      The  clear 
supernatant  fluid  is  Millon's  reagent.     Add  a  few  drops  of  this  solution 
to  a  solution  of  proteid;  a  white  precipitate  is  produced,  which  on 
heating  becomes  of  a  brick-red  colour.    This  does  not  occur  in  the 
presence  of  sodium  chloride.     Millon's  reagent  precipitates  many  in- 
organic salts  ;  but  the  precipitate  of  these  does  not  turn  red  on  boiling. 

c.  Adamkiewicz1  reaction. — Add  excess  of  glacial  acetic  and  then 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  ;  a  violet  colour  with  feeble  fluorescence 
is  produced.     This  test  is  by  no  means  a  certain  one,  and  is  given:  by 
albumoses  and  peptones  in  concentrated  solutions  only. 

d.  Liebennann'x  fraction.1 — If  albumin  is  extracted  with  alcohol 

1  Zeit.f.  Chem.  u.  Phnrm.  1804,  p.  787. 

1  Maly's  Jahrcsb.  xi.  17. 

5  Pfluger's  Arcliit;  xii.  878.     Chem.  Centralbl.  1876,  295,  811,  824. 

4  Maly's  Jahresb.  xv.  184.  5  Herrmann,  Zt-it.  ]>hy.iiul.  Chem.  xi.  608. 

•  Zeit.  Biol.  xx.  51.  '  Chem.  Centralbl.  1887,  p.  600. 
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and  washed  with  ether,  it  gives  a  deep  violet  colour  when  heated  with 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid. 

e,  PiotrowskVs  reaction. — Add  a  few  drops  of  a  dilute  solution  of 
copper  sulphate,  a  precipitate  is  produced  of  copper  albuminate  ;'  add 
excess  of  solution  of  caustic  potash  or  soda,  a  violet  solution  is  the 
result.  If  ammonia  be  used  instead,  a  blue  solution  is  the  result. 

In  the  case  of  the  albumoses  and  peptones,  however,  the  result  is  a 
rose-red  solution  with  potash  and  a  reddish- violet  solution  with  ammonia. 
This  is  termed  the  biuret  reaction.  In  performing  this  test  great  care 
must  be  taken  to  add  very  little  copper  sulphate  ;  excess  of  copper 
sulphate  gives  a  reddish -violet  colour,  which  it  is  very  difficult  to 
distinguish  from  that  given  by  ordinary  proteids.  This  test  is  often 
performed  in  the  presence  of  excess  of  neutral  salts  ;  in  the  case  of 
magnesium  sulphate,  potash  or  soda  gives  a  precipitate  of  magnesia 
which  must  be  allowed  to  settle  before  the  pink  or  violet  solution  can 
be  seen  ;  sodium  chloride  does  not  interfere  with  the  reaction  ;  when 
ammonium  sulphate  is  present,  a  large  excess  of  soda  or  potash  must 
be  added  before  the  colour  appears. 

The  term  biuret  reaction  is  given  because  the  reddish-violet  solution 
is  very  like  that  given  under  similar  treatment  by  the  substance  called 
biuret.  Biuret  is  formed  from  urea  by  heating  it,  ammonia  is  given 
off,  and  biuret  remains  :  — 

2CON2H4-NH3=C2O2N3H5 

[urea]         [ammoi.i.i]          [Liuret] 

Biuret  yields  on  decomposition  compounds  containing  cyanogen. 
For  instance,  by  heat  it  is  split  into  ammonia  and  cyanuric  acid 
(CN)3H3O3.  Biuret,  cyanuric  acid,  uric  acid,  xanthine,  hypoxanthine, 
sarcosine,  hydrocyanic  acid,  all  give  a  similar  reaction  to  the 
proteids.  It  is  probable  that  the  biuret  reaction  of  proteids  may  be 
due  to  a  cyanogen  radicle.2  In  the  above  list,  cyanuric  acid  most  nearly 
resembles  ordinary  proteids  (albumins  and  globulins)  in  the  colours 
given,  and  peptones  and  albumoses  give  the  same  colours  as  hydro- 
cyanic acid.  The  cyanogen  in  albumin  and  peptone  is  probably  dif- 
ferently combined,  corresponding  to  the  similar  differences  in  cyanuric 
and  hydrocyanic  acids  respectively. 

1  This  preliminary  precipitation  is  given  by  all  proteids  except  deutero-albumose  and 
peptone. 

2  Gnesda,  Proc.  Boy.  Soc.  1890.     Gnesda  also  gives  a  similar  test  in  which  nickel  sul- 
phate is  employed  instead  of  copper  sulphate.     Nickel  sulphate  and  ammonia  give  no 
colour  with  albumins  and  globulins,  a  yellow  colour  with  peptones  and  albumoses.     Nickel 
sulphate  and  potash  or  soda  give  a  yellow  colour  with  albumins  and  globulins,  an  orange 
colour  with   albumoses  and    peptones.     Here  again  the    reactions  are  the  same  with 
cyanuric  and  hydrocyanic  acids  respectively. 
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Salhunki't    ( Mm- r ration*  on    the    Colour  Reaction*  of  Proteitl*  ' 
Tin-  follnwinir  i-  ;m  ;il>.-traet  <>t'  Salkmvski's  interesting  observations  on  this 
subject : — 

A  part  of  the  proteid  molecule  is  aromatic;  and  it  is  to  the  presence  of 
aromatic  radicles  that  the  i>rin<-ii>;il  e..l.>iir  reactions  of  the  proteids  are  due. 

The  aromatic  substances  derived  from  proteids  on  putrefaction  fall  into  three 
groups : — 

First  group.  The  phenol  group. — This  includes  tyrosine,  the  aromatic  hydroxy- 
acids,  phenol  and  cresol. 

Sceorul  group.  The  phenyl  group. — This  includes  phenyl-acetic  and  phenyl- 
propionic  acids. 

Third  group.  The  indole  group,  of  which  indole,  skatole,  and  skatole  carboxylic 
acid  are  the  most  important  members. 

Whether  all  three  groups  exist  preformed  in  the  proteid  molecule,  or  whether 
that  molecule  contains  only  one  aromatic  group,  and  the  others  are  easily  derived 
from  this  one  on  decomposition  (Maly),  matters  little  in  a  solution  of  the  question 
investigated — namely,  on  which  of  the  groups  do  the  colour  reactions  depend  t 
These  reactions  were  tried  with  each  of  the  substances  enumerated,  with  the 
following  results : — 

i.  Millons  Reaction.  —  Kiihne  considers  that  the  reaction  is  due  to  tyrosine.2 
0.  Nasse  considers  that  it  is  due  to  those  benzene  derivatives  in  which 
only  one  atom  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  hydroxyl.  ISalkowski  confirmed 
Kiihne's  observation.  The  reaction  in  question  is  given  only  by  the  sub- 
stances in  the  first  group  just  enumerated. 

ii.  Xanthoproteic  Ileaction. — This  depends  without  doubt  on  the  formation  of 
nitro-derivatives,  but  the  trinitro-albumin,  and  oxytrinitro-albumin  of  Low 
are  doubtful  chemical  units. 

The  substances  of  the  first  group  give  the  reaction  strongly.* 
Those  in  the  third  group  give  it,*  but  not  so  well. 
Those  in  the  second  group  do  not  give  it  at  all. 
Salkowski   recommends  that   the   intensity  of  the  tint   may   be   used  to 

determine  approximately  the  amount  of  peptone  in  a  solution, 
iii.  Adamkieiric;'  Ill-action. — This  is  given  only  by  substances  in  the  third 
(indole)  group,  and  especially  by  skatole  carboxylic  acid.  The  addition 
of  a  minimum  quantity  of  potassium  nitrite  intensifies  the  colour,  as  it 
does  also  with  a  solution  of  proteids.  A  further  addition  of  that  salt 
turns  the  purple  colour  to  red. 

iv.  Liebfrmaniis  Reaction  is  not  given  by  any  of  the  aromatic  substance* 
enumerated. 

Precipitants  of  proteids.  —  Proteids  are  precipitated  by  a  large 
number  of  reagents  ;  the  peptones  and  albumoses  are  exception.,  in 
many  cases,  but  they  will  be  considered  separately  afterwards. 

1  Zeit.physiol.  Client,  xii.  215. 

*  A  striking  continuation  of  thin  view  of  Kiilmr's  has  been  recently  advanced  by 
Kiihne  himself  in  conjunction  with  ChitU'iidcn  (Zt-it.  litol.  xiii.  428),  certain  products  of 
digestion  are  termed  antiproductx.  They  yield  on  further  treatment  with  digestive  juices 
no  leucine  or  tyrosine.  On  decomposing  them  witli  sulphuric  acid,  no  tyrosiue  is  obtain- 
able. They  also  do  not  give  Millon's  reaction. 

3  In  addition  to  these  aromatic  substances  enumerated  by  Salkowski,  leucine  gives  the 
reaction  strongly. 
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Solutions  of  the  proteids  are  precipitated  by  the  following  : — 

1.  Strong   mineral   acids,    especially   nitric,    metaphosphoric, '  and 
phosphotungstic  acids. 

2.  Acetic  acid  and  potassium  ferrocyanide. 

3.  Acetic  or  oxalic  acid,  and  excess  of  certain  neutral  salts  like 
sodium  sulphate,  sodium  chloride,  or  magnesium  sulphate. 

4.  Salts  of  the  heavy  metals  :  basic  lead  acetate,  mercuric  chloride, 
silver   nitrate,   copper   sulphate,   ferric   chloride    or   acetate,  potassio- 
mercuric  iodide,  sodium  tungstate,  &c.     The  precipitates  consist  of  the 
proteid  in  combination  with  the  metal  to  form  an  albuminate.     The 
rational  formulae  for  such  compounds  are  however  not  known,   and 
probably  vary  with  different  proportions  of  metallic  salts  and  proteid. 
On  the  removal  of  the  metal  by  a  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
the  proteid  is  recoverable  in  an  unchanged  form. 

5.  By  tannin  ;  or  by  tannin  and  sodium  chloride  together. 

6.  By    saturation  with   ammonium    sulphate,    or  sodio-magnesium 
sulphate,  or  potassium  acetate,  or  potassium  carbonate. 

7.  By  picric  acid.     This  test  is  often  used  for  detecting  albumin  in 
urine. 

8.  By  alcohol ;  except  in  the  presence  of   free   alkali,  when   the 
proteids  are  slightly  soluble  in  hot  alcohol. 

It  is  often  of  great  importance  to  remove  all  the  proteids  which  a 
liquid  contains,  so  as  to  proceed  to  the  detection  of  other  substances. 
The  following  are  the  best  available  methods  : — 

1.  JBrucke's  method.2 — This  consists  in  acidulating  the  liquid  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  adding  to  it  a  solution  of  potassio-mercuric 
iodide,  made  by  saturating  with  mercuric  iodide  a  boiling  solution  of 
potassic  iodide. 

2.  Girgensohn's   'method.3 — The    solution   is   mixed   with   half    its 
volume  of  a  solution  of  common  salt ;  add  tannin  in  slight  excess,  and 
the  proteids  are  entirely  precipitated. 

3.  ffofmeister's  method. — To  the  liquid  rendered  faintly    acid  and 
heated  to  boiling,  and  from  which  all  the  proteids  separable  by  mere 
boiling  have  been  removed,  a  solution  of  ferric  acetate,  made  by  satu- 
rating acetic  acid  with  recently  precipitated  ferric  hydrate,  is  added. 
After  boiling  for  a  few  minutes  and  filtering,  a  solution  is  obtained, 

1  The  precipitate  with  metaphosphoric  acid  resembles  closely  the  phosphorised  con- 
stituent of  cell  nuclei  called  nuclein  (Liebermann,  Ber.  il.  dent.  chcm.  Gcsellsch.  xxi. 
598). 

1  Wiener  Akad.  Ber.  1871.  3  N.  Hepert.  Pharty.  xxii.  557. 
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which  contains  neither  proteids  nor  iron.  This  method  does  not 
precipitate  peptones. 

4.  ]\'rnz'*  method.1 — The  solution  is  saturated  with  ammonium 
sulphate  ;  all  proteids  but  peptones  are  precipitated,  and  may  be 
filtered  off. 

">.  Hji  alcohol. — If  the  solution  is  alkaline,  it  is  rendered  faintly 
acid  with  acetic  acid,  and  several  times  its  volume  of  absolute  alcohol 
added.  After  twenty-four  hours  it  is  filtered  ;  the  filtrate  is  proteid-free. 

6.  By  boiling. — In  some  cases  the  proteids  are  precipitable  by 
simply  boiling,  after  faintly  acidulating  the  solution.  This  is  the  case 
if  the  proteids  present  belong  to  the  albumin  or  globulin  group,  and 
such  is  usually  the  case  with  albuminous  urine. 

The  words  coagulation  and  precipitation  are  sometimes  used  synony- 
mously, but  in  connection  with  the  proteids,  the  two  should  be  care- 
fully distinguished.  The  term  coagulation  is  used  for  the  process  that 
occurs  when  an  insoluble  proteid  (coagulated  proteid)  is  formed  from 
a  soluble  one  by  the  action  of  heat.  This  should  be  called  heat-coayu- 
lation.  The  same  word  is  used  when  a  ferment  like  rennet  causes  the 
chief  proteid  in  milk  to  become  an  insoluble  curd  ;  a  similar  ferment 
action  occurs  in  blood -clotting.  This  should  be  termed  ferment-coagu- 
lation. The  term  coagulation  is  also  applied  when  a  precipitate  pro- 
duced by  the  addition  of  a  reagent  to  a  solution  of  albumin  is  an 
insoluble  one.  Such  precipitates  are  produced  by  the  mineral  acids, 
picric  acid,  tannin,  and  salts  of  the  heavy  rnetals.  But  there  are  other 
precipitants  of  proteids,  in  which  the  precipitated  proteid  is  readily 
soluble  in  suitable  reagents,  and  continues  to  show  its  typical  charac- 
teristics. Such  precipitation  is  not  coagulation.  Such  precipitates  are 
produced  by  saturation  with  various  neutral  salts,  ammonium  sulphate, 
sodio-magnesium  sulphate,  &c.  It  is  possible  that  in  these  cases  a 
compound  of  the  proteid  and  the  salt  is  formed,  but  an  exceedingly 
loose  compound.2  Certain  proteids  (globulins)  are  more  easily  preci- 
pitated by  this  method  than  others.  The  globulins  for  instance  are 
precipitated  by  saturating  with  magnesium  sulphate  or  sodium 
chloride  ;  these  are  salts,  which  do  not  precipitate  albumins  at  all. 

The  precipitation  produced  by  alcohol  is  peculiar,  in  that  after  a 
time  it  becomes  a  coagulation.  Proteid  freshly  precipitated  by  alcohol 
is  readily  soluble  in  water,  or  saline  media  ;  but  after  it  has  been 

1  Zeit.  Biol.  xxii.  1. 

.  *  Other  colloids  possess  the  same  property  (gelatin,  starch,  <tc.).  Possibly  in  certain 
cases  it  depends  on  water-attracting  power  (Nasse,  Pfliiger's  Archiv,  xli.  604).  For  tin- 
action  of  a  large  number  of  neutral  salts  on  proteids  see  Lewith,  Arch,  exper.  Path,  und 
Pharm.  xxiv.  1.  Hofmeiuter,  ibid.  247.  Halliburton,  Journ.  Phygiol.  v.  172. 
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allowed  to  stand  some  weeks  under  alcohol,  it  becomes  more  and  more 
insoluble.  Albumins  are  the  proteids  which  are  most  readily  rendered 
insoluble  by  this  method,  then  globulins ;  albumoses  and  peptones  are 
apparently  never  rendered  insoluble  by  the  action  of  alcohol.  This 
fact  is  of  value  in  the  separation  of  these  proteids  from  others. 

QUANTITATIVE   ESTIMATION   OF   TOTAL   PROTEIDS 

The  methods  that  have  been  introduced  to  determine  the  total 
amount  of  proteids  in  solution  are  very  numerous,  and  may  be  classi- 
fied into  gravimetric,  or  methods  of  weighing;  densimetric,  by  estimation 
of  specific  gravity ;  and  lastly  methods  depending  on  the  quantity  of 
nitrogen  obtainable  after  combustion.  The  different  methods  for  esti- 
mating particular  kinds  of  proteids  will  be  dealt  with,  when  we  speak 
of  the  proteids  themselves  in  the  tissues  where  they  occur  (see  more 
particularly  blood). 

1.  Girgensohn's    method. — The    precipitate    produced    by    sodium 
chloride   and    tannin  (see   p.   124)    is   collected   on    a    weighed   filter, 
washed  with  water  till  free  from  salt,  and  then  with  boiling  alcohol 
till  free  from  tannin.     It  is  dried  at  110°  and  weighed.     The  amount 
of  ash  is  ascertained  after  incineration  and  deducted.     (In  applying 
this   method   to   urine,   uric  acid  must   first  be  separated  by  adding 
acetic  acid  and  leaving  the  liquid  in  the  cold  some  hours  ;  then  filtering 
ofl  the  uric  acid  crystals.)  • 

2.  Precipitation  by  alcohol.1 — An  accurately  weighed  or  measured 
quantity  of  the  solution  is  mixed  with  five  times  its  volume  of  alcohol, 
and  set  aside  for  some  hours  ;  the  precipitate  is  collected  on  a  weighed 
filter,  washed  with  hot  alcohol  and  ether,  dried,  weighed,  and  the  ash 
subsequently  deducted.     Schmidt 2  recommends  the  same  method,  but 
first  neutralises  the  solution  if  necessary  with  acetic  acid,  and  after 
twenty-four  hours  boils  the  liquid  with  the  precipitate  in  it ;  it  is  then 
collected,  washed,  dried,  and  weighed  as  before. 

3.  Precipitation  by  heat. — The  precipitate  produced  by  boiling  a 
known  amount  of  a  dilute  solution  of  proteid,  faintly  acidified,  may  be 
collected,   washed,   and  weighed  as   before  :    but  this    will   only  give 
accurate  results,  when  the  only  proteids   present  are  albumins  and 
globulins. 

4.  Densimetric  method. — Methods  have  been  devised  for  the  quan- 
titative estimation  of  proteids  in  solution  by  means  of  multiplying  the 
loss  of  specific  gravity  which  such  solutions  undergo  on  removal  of  the 

1  Hoppe-Seyler,  Handbuch,  p.  812. 

2  Pfluger's  Archiv,  xi.  10;  see  also  Hoffmann,  Virchow's  Archiv,  1879,  p.  255. 
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proteid  liy  a  eon>taiit  factor,  under  the  mistaken  notion  that  the  loss 
in  density  is  directly  proportional  to  the  amount  of  prod-id  removed.1 
We  have  already  seen  that  the  method  is  a  fallacious  one  in  the  case 
of  dextrose  (p.  97).  The  supposed  constant  factor  is  from  its  very 
nature  a  variable  one,  and  a  simple  algebraical  demonstration  of  this 
will  l>e  found  in  a  paper  by  Huppert  and  Zahor.2  Znhor3  finds,  how- 
ever, that  with  urine  it  yields  very  good  practical  results.  For  clinical 
work,  the  specific  gravity  is  estimated  by  a  urinometer,  marked  to  four 
places  of  decimals,  before  and  after  the  separation  of  the  albumin,  by 
means  of  acidification  (if  necessary)  and  boiling.  The  approximate 
percentage  of  albumin  is  the  loss  of  specific  gravity  multiplied  by  400. 
5.  Methods  in  which  a  nitrogen  estimation  is  made. — Ritthausen 
precipitates  the  proteids  from  solution  with  copper  sulphate,  collects 
the  precipitate,  and  calculates  the  amount  of  proteid  in  it,  by  the 
amount  of  nitrogen  obtainable,  in  a  combustion.  Sebelien  4  has  tested 
this  method,  using  copper  sulphate,  lead  acetate,  phosphomolybdic 
acid,  tannin  and  other  precipitants.  Tannin  gave  on  the  whole  the 
best  results.  The  nitrogen  in  the  precipitate  produced  by  tannin  is 
estimated  by  Kjeldahl's  method  (see  p.  23),  and  multiplied  by  6-37  to 
obtain  the  total  proteid.  The  method  is  stated  to  produce  less  error 
than  the  more  usual  methods  involving  the  washing,  drying,  weighing, 
and  incineration  of  proteid  precipitates.  A  very  similar  method  is 
adopted  by  Konig  and  Kisch,5  who  give  the  multiplier  as  6*25. 

CLASSIFICATION   OF   PROTEIDS 

The  proteids  may  be  divided  into  animal  proteids  and  vegetable 
proteids  according  to  their  origin.  There  appears  to  be  no  essential 
difference  between  these  two  classes,  and  each  can  be  subdivided  in 
the  same  manner  into  groups.  The  distinction,  however,  is  a  con- 
venient one  on  which  to  form  the  basis  of  a  classification. 

A.  Animal  Proteids. — Class  1.  Albumins. — These  are  proteids 
which  are  soluble  in  water,  in  dilute  saline  solutions,  and  in  saturated 
solutions  of  sodium  chloride  and  magnesium  sulphate.  They  are,  how- 
ever, precipitated  by  saturating  their  solutions  with  ammonium  sul- 
phate. Their  solutions  are  coagulated  by  heat,  usually  at  70°-73°C 

a.  Serum-albumin.     Not  precipitated  by  ether. 

b.  Egg-albumin.     Precipitated  by  ether. 

c.  Cell-albumin. 

1  Bornhardt,  /.<-ii.  Anal.  Clinn.  1870,  149;  1677,  124. 

•  Zi-it.  ]i)ii(xi»l.  Chfftn.  xii.  467.  "   IliiiL  484. 

4  Ibid.  xiii.  185.  5  Zeit.  Anil.  Chein.  xxvii.  191. 
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d.  Muscle-albumin. 

e.  Lactalbumin. 

Class  2.  Globulins. — These  are  proteids  which  are  insoluble  ID 
water,  soluble  in  dilute  saline  solutions,  and  insoluble  in  concentrated 
solutions  of  sodium  chloride,  magnesium  sulphate,  ammonium  sulphate, 
and  certain  other  neutral  salts.  Their  solutions  are  precipitated  by 
heat  ;  the  temperature  of  heat- coagulation  varying  considerably. 

a.  Fibrinogen.  1  . 

,  ,    ,.     ,  ,  ,    ..   .  fin  blood  plasma, 

o.  berum -globulin  (paraglobulin) 

c.  Globin  ;  the  proteid  constituent  of  haemoglobin. 

d.  Myosinogen,  myoglobulin,  tfcc.,  in  muscle. 

e.  Crystallin  ;  in  the  crystalline  lens. 

/  Vitellin  ;  in  yolk  of  egg,  not  precipitable  by  sodium  chloride. 

Class  3.  Albuminates  or  derived  albumins. — These  are  proteids 
derived  from  either  albumins  or  globulins  by  the  action  of  weak  acids 
or  alkalis.  If  a  little  solution  of  egg-albumin  be  warmed  at  40°C.  for 
10-15  minutes  with  a  few  drops  of  Ol  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid,  or 
O'l  per  cent,  caustic  potash,  it  will  be  found  to  have  lost  its  typical 
properties,  and  to  have  been  converted  into  acid-albumin  or  syntonin, 
and  alkali-albumin  respectively. 

The  albuminates  are  insoluble  in  pure  water,  and  in  neutral  solutions 
containing  no  salt.  They  are  soluble  in  acid  or  alkaline  solutions,  or  in 
weak  saline  solutions.  They  are  precipitated  like  globulins  by  satura- 
tion with  neutral  salts  (sodium  chloride,  magnesium  sulphate,  ammonium 
sulphate).  Their  solutions  are  not  coagulated  by  heat. 

a.  Syntonin    or   acid-albumin.      Precipitated    by    neutralising   its 
solution  even  in  the  presence  of  alkaline  phosphates  ;  the  neutralisation 
precipitate  dissolves  in  excess  of  alkali. 

b.  Alkali-albumin.     Precipitated  by  neutralising  its  solutions.     If 
alkaline  phosphates  are  present,  excess  of  acid  must  be  added  to  cause 
precipitation,    the    alkaline    phosphates    being    converted    into    acid 
phosphates,   before    the   acid    attacks    the   proteids.     Alkali-albumin 
contains  relatively  less  sulphur  than  syntonin.     Some  of  the  sulphur  is 
removed  by  the  alkali  used  to  make  alkali-albumin  ;  what  is  left  is 
more   firmly    combined   and   is    not   blackened-  by   an   alkaline   lead 
solution.     A    very    insoluble   variety    of   alkali-albumin    (probably   a 
compound  containing  a  large  quantity  of  alkali)  may  be  formed  by 
adding  strong  potash  to  undiluted  white  of  egg.     The  resulting  jelly 
is  called  Lieberkiihn's  jelly. 

c.  Caseinogen.     The  chief  proteid  constituent  of  milk. 

Class  4.  Proteoses. — These  are  intermediate  products  in  the  hydra- 
tion  of  proteids  ;  the  final  products  are  called  peptones.     They  are 
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formed  in  tin-  body  by  the  action  of  the  gastric  and  pancreatic  juices  ; 
they  may  be  also  formed  artificially  by  heating  with  water,  or  more 
readily  by  dilute  mineral  acids,  or  superheated  steam.1  They  corre- 
spond to  the  propeptone  of  Schmidt-Mulheim,  and  to  the  A-peptone  of 
Meissner.  They  have  been  chiefly  worked  at  by  Kuhne  and  Chittenden, 
and  will  be  more  fully  referred  to  in  connection  with  digestion.  They 
are  not  coagulate*  I  by  heat  ;  they  are  precipitated  but  not  coagulated 
(see  p.  125)  by  alcohol  ;  they  all  give  the  biuret-reaction  (rose-red  colour 
with  caustic  potash  and  copper  sulphate),  and  are  precipitated  by  nitric 
acid,  the  precipitate  being  soluble  on  heating  and  reappearing  when  the 
liquid  cools. 

They  may  be  sub-divided  into  albumoses,  globuloses,  vitelloses, 
caseoses,  myosinoses,  »tc.,  according  as  the  original  proteid  from  which 
they  are  formed,  is  albumin,  globulin,  vitellin,  casein,  myosin,  &c., 
respectively.  The  albumoses  may  be  taken  as  an  instance  of  the  class. 
All  the  other  groups  may  be  subdivided  in  the  same  way. 

The  albumoses  are  of  two  varieties,  hemi-albumoses,  those  which 
are  converted  by  further  digestive  activity  into  hemipeptone,  and 
anti-albnnwses,  those  which  are  converted  similarly  into  anti-peptone. 
According  to  their  solubilities,  albumoses  are  divided  into  :  — 

a.  Proto-albumose.  Soluble  in  cold  and  hot  water  and  in  saline 
solutions  ;  precipitated  like  globulins  by  saturation  with  sodium 
chloride  or  magnesium  sulphate. 

6.  Hetero-albumose.  Insoluble  in  water  ;  soluble  in  O'.r>  -15  per  cent. 
sodium  chloride  solutions  in  the  cold,  but  precipitated  by  heating  to  65°. 
The  precipitate  is,  however,  not  a  heat-coagulum,  as  it  readily  dissolves 
in  dilute  acid  or  alkali.  Hetero-albumose  is  precipitated  by  dialysing 
out  the  salt  from  its  solutions.  Like  the  other  albumoses,  it  is 
precipitated  by  alcohol,  but,  unlike  them,  is  partly  converted  into  an 
insoluble  product  called  dys-albumose.  Hetero-albumose,  like  proto- 
albumose,  is  precipitated  by  saturation  with  salts.  Proto-  and  hetero- 
albumoses  are  often  called  the  primary  albumoses,  as  they  are  the  first 
products  of  the  hydration  of  proteids. 

c.  Deutero-albumose.     Soluble  in  cold  and    hot  water.     It  is  not 
precipitated  from  its  solutions  by  saturating  with  sodium  chloride  or 
magnesium  sulphate,  but  it  is  by  ammonium  sulphate.     It  is  notpm-i] 
t;itrd  by  copper  sulphate,    and  only  gives  tin-    nitric  arid  reaction  ><• 
characteristic  of  allnum  scs  in  the  presence  of  excess  of  salt.     It  is  thus  in 

1  Neumeititer  (Zeit.  liiol.  xx  vi.  57)  has  recently  found  that  the  ulluimose  formed  by 
the  action  of  superheated  strum  differs  in  a  few  minor  reactions  from  those  formed  by 
acids  or  by  gastric  digestion.  He  has  applied  the  nuine  atmid-ulbumose  to  it. 

K 
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its  reactions  nearer  to  peptone,  than  the  other  albumoses  ;  it  is  an  inter- 
mediate stage  in  the  conversion  of  the  primary  albumoses  into  peptone. 

Class  5.  Peptones.* — These  are  the  final  products  of  the  hydration 
of  proteids.  If  hydration  goes  further  the  peptone  is  split  into  simpler 
substances  and  remains  no  longer  a  proteid.  They  are  soluble  in  water, 
are  not  coagulated  by  heat,  and  are  not  precipitated  by  nitric  acid, 
copper  sulphate,  ammonium  sulphate,  and  a  number  of  other  precipitants 
of  proteids.  They  are  precipitated  but  not  coagulated  by  alcohol.  They 
are  also  completely  precipitated  by  tannin,  potassio-mercuric  iodide, 
phosphomolybdic  acid,  phosphotungstic  acid,  and  picric  acid. 

They  give  the  biuret  reaction  (rose-red  colour  with  a  trace  of  copper 
sulphate  and  caustic  potash  or  soda). 

Pure  peptone  separated  from  all  other  proteids  by  ammonium  sulphate, 
freed  from  excess  of  salt  by  dialysis,  precipitated  by  alcohol  and  dried, 
hisses  and  froths  with  evolution  of  heat  on  being  dissolved  in  water. 
Its  taste  is  somewhat  cheesy  but  not  unpleasant.  The  bitter  taste  of 
artificially  digested  food  is  due  to  some  product  not  yet  separated,  native 
proteids  and  albumoses  being  almost  tasteless. 

Peptones  are  divided  into 

a.  Hemipeptone.     The  form  of  peptone  which  by  the  further  action 
of  pancreatic  juice  is  split  into  simpler  products,  such  as  leucine  and 
tyrosine. 

b.  Antipeptone.     The  form  of  peptone  which  is  not  decomposed  in 
this  way.     It  moreover  yields  no  tyrosine  on  treatment  with  sulphuric 
acid,  and  does  not  give  Millon's  reaction. 

Both  forms  of  peptone  are  readily  diffusible  through  animal 
membranes  ;  albumoses  are  only  slightly  diffusible.  The  utility  of  the 
formation  of  .diffusible  substances  during  digestion  is  obvious. 

The  table  on  the  next  page  contrasts  the  chief  reactions  of  the  albu- 
moses and  peptone. 

Class  6.  Coagulated  Proteids. — («)  Proteid  in  which  coagulation 
has  been  produced  by  heat.  Insoluble  in  water,  weak  acids,  and  alkalis. 
Soluble  after  prolonged  boiling  with  concentrated  mineral  acids. 
Soluble  in  gastric  and  pancreatic  juices  giving  rise  to  peptones. 

(b)  Proteids  in  which  coagulation  has  been  produced  by  ferments, 
i.  Fibrin.     See  blood, 
ii.  Myosin.     See  muscle, 
iii.  Casein.     See  milk. 

iv.  Anti-albumid.     A  comparatively  insoluble  by-product 
formed  in  gastric  digestion. 

1  See  Kiihne  and  Chittenden,  Zeit.  BioL  xxii.  423. 
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B.  Vegetable  Proteids. — The  amount  of  proteid  matter  in  plants 
is  less  than  in  animals.  Proteids  occur  either  dissolved  in  the  juices 
of  plants,  or  in  the  solid  form  composing  the  protoplasm  in  the  plant 
cells,  or  often  deposited  in  the  form  of  granules  (aleurone  grains). 
Vegetable  proteids  do  not  differ  in  their  essential  characteristics  from 
animal  proteids,  but  unlike  most  animal  proteids  they  have  frequently 
been  obtained  in  a  crystalline  form. 

Much  error  and  confusion  has  crept  into  our  knowledge  of  vegetable 
proteids  from  the  researches  of  Ritthausen.  He  used  caustic  alkalis 
as  a  means  of  extracting  the  proteids  from  the  vegetable  tissues,  and 
consequently  converted  the  native  proteids,  globulin,  albumin,  «fec., 
into  alkali-albumin.  It  is  necessary  to  remember  that  the  substances 
Ic^uniin,  conglutin,  Ac.,  which  he  thus  obtained  are  artificial  products, 
and  do  not  represent  what  is  present  in  the  plant  tissues  themselves. 

The  vegetable  proteids  may  be  subdivided  into  the  same  six 
classes  as  the  animal  proteids. 

Class  1.  Albumin*. — The  term  vegetable-albumin  is  often  used 
synonymously  with  vegetable  proteid  ;  it  should  be  properly  restricted 
as  in  animals  to  those  forms  of  proteid  which  are  soluble  in  water  and 
coagulable  by  heat.  The  greater  part  of  the  proteid  coagulable  by 
heat  in  the  juices  and  seeds  of  plants  is  of  the  nature  of  globulin,  not 
albumin.  Small  quantities  of  a  true  albumin  have  been  described  by 
Martin1  in  the  juice  of  the  papaw  fruit,  and  by  Green*  in  the 

1  Joitrn.  Physiol.  vi.  886.  »  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  si 
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latex  of  several  caoutchouc -yielding  plants  of  the  natural  orders 
Apocytiecu  and  Snpotacece. 

Class  2.  Globulins. — These  are  by  far  the  most  abundant  proteids 
present  in  plants.  This  view,  which  has  received  the  powerful  support 
of  Hoppe-Seyler,1  who  speaks  of  the  proteids  in  buds,  young  shoots  ;in<l 
seeds,  as  globulins,  is  contrary  to  that  of  Ritthausen,  who  on  the 
ground  of  concordance  in  elementary  analyses,  regards  vegetable  pro- 
teids as  consisting  of  legumin  and  other  allied  substances,  which  have 
been  shown  to  be  artificial  products  produced  by  the  caustic  alkali 
used  in  their  preparation.2 

The  earliest  observations  of  value  on  this  subject  are  those  of 
Weyl.3  He  compared  the  composition4  and  reactions  of  animal 
and  vegetable  proteids,  he  showed  that  the  two  classes  were  practically 
identical.  He  did  not  find  any  albumins,  and  examined  the  proteids 
extracted  by  salt  solution  from  oats,  maize,  peas,  mustard,  Para  nuts, 
<fec.,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  plant- vitellin.  A  second  proteid,  also  a 
globulin  called  plant  myosin,  was  found  in  wheat,  peas,  oats,  white 
mustard,  and  sweet  almonds.  No  alkali-albumin  (plant-casein  or 
legumin  of  Ritthausen)  was  present  in  any  of  the  plants  examined. 

The  vitellin  occurring  in  plants  is  often  crystalline,  and  a  number 
of  observations  have  been  made  by  different  observers  on  this  crystal- 
lised albumin,  as  it  is  often  incorrectly  called  by  them. 

The  proteids  occurring  in  aleurone  grains  have  been  the  subject  of 
masterly  researches  by  Vines8  ;  he  found  much  globulin  there.  The 
proteids  of  the  papaw  fruit,  Abrus  precatorius,6  wheat  and  other  flours7 
have  been  investigated  by  Martin  ;  the  change  that  occurs  in  the 
process  of  germination  of  seeds  has  been  the  subject  of  a  research  by 
Green8  who  has  also  investigated  the  proteids  in  latex.  These  re- 
searches may  be  briefly  summarised  as  follows  : — 

Vines'  Investigations  an  Aleurone  Grains.  --The  aleurone  grains  of  the  peony 
(Pceonia  off.}  contain  an  albumose,  and  vegetable  myosin ;  of  the  castor  oil  plant 
(Ricinus  comm.)  an  albumose,  a  globulin  insoluble  in  saturated  sodium  chlorid.- 
solution  (myosin),  and  a  globulin  soluble  in  that  solution  (vitellin);  of  blue 
lupin,  chiefly  crystalloid  vitellin.  Simil;ir  crystalloids  were  found  in  many  other 
plants.  The  following  classification  of  aleurone  grains  is  given  :— 

1.  Those  soluble  in  water.     Albumose. 


1  Physiol.  Chem.  p.  75. 

2  Ritthausen  defends  his  views  in  Chem.  Centr.  1877,  567,  586. 
s  Pfluger's  Arcliiv,  xii.  685.     Zeit.  physiol.  Chem.  i.  72. 

4  For  comparative  elementary  analyses,  see  A.  Brittner,  N.  Hep.  Pharm.  xxi.  <><>  untl 
129. 

5  Proc.  Hoy.  S<><:  xxviii.  218;  xxx.  887 ;  xxxi.  62.  6  Ibid.  xlii.  881. 

i  Brit.  Meil.  Journ.  vol.  ii.  1886,  p.  104.  8  Proc.  Boy.  Soc.  xli.  I  If,. 
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2.  Those  soluble  in  10  j>er  cent.  NaCl. 

a.  Grains  witlimit  crystalloid*.     Soluble  in  saturated  NaCl. 

b.  Gniins  with  crystalloid-.     Soluble  in  saturated  NuCl. 

3.  Those  partially  soluble  in  10  per  cent.  NaCl.     8ome  of  these  are  crystalloid, 

MIMIC  insoluble,  some  soluble  in  sat  united  NaCl  solutions. 

Marti  n't  Inrestigat'wns  on  Papart. — The  proteids  present  are: — 

1.  A  globulin  very  like  scrum-globulin. 

2.  Albumin.     (Already  alluded  to,  p.  131). 

3.  Albumoses  of  two  kinds;  with  one  of  which  (a-phytalbiminse)  a  ferment 

(p-ipain),   in   nature   very  like   the  trypsin   of   the  pancreatic   juice,   is 
associated. 

Martins  Obserrations  on  Wheat  Flour. — The  flour  itself  contains  two  pro- 
teids— vegetable  myosin  and  an  albumose.  When  mixed  with  water,  these 
undergo  certain  changes,  and  are  converted  into  the  insoluble  proteid  called 
gluten. 

.Vurtin'x  Observations  on  Abrus  (Jequirity). — Warden  and  Waddell1  have  given 
the  name  'abrin  '  to  the  poisonous  principle  of  jequirity  ;  this  plant  is  used  as  a 
dniL'  to  produce  conjunctivitis  when  applied  locally  to  the  eye.  It  is  not  an 
alkaloid,  but  a  proteid.  The  proteids  are  two  in  number— a  globulin  (resembling 
serum-globulin)  and  an  albumose.  Both  proteids  have  a  poisonous  action,  which 
is  destroyed  at  a  high  temperature.* 

Green's  Investigations  of  Latex.— In  Apocyneae  and  Sapotaceae  the  proteids 
are  two  albumoses  and  an  albumin.  In  the  manihot  (Euphorbiaceze)  a  globulin, 
in  the  common  lettuce  (Compositae)  an  albumose. 

We  can  now  pass  on  to  consider  the  chief  members  of  the  globulin 
group  occurring  in  plants. 

(ft)  Plant-vitellin  (phyto-vitellin).  This  proteid  is  like  animal 
vitellin,  a  globulin  soluble  in  saturated  solution  of  sodium  chloride. 
It  is  coagulated  by  heat  at  about  75°C.  In  the  yolk  of  the  eggs  of 
certain  fishes,  this  substance  has  a  semi-crystalline  form,  but  in  the 
aleurone  grains  of  many  plants  it  is  distinctly  crystalline,  or  can  be 
ni.ii h-  to  crystallise.  This  is  thus  the  purest  proteid  known,  but  even 
it  leaves  on  ignition  an  ash  consisting  chiefly  of  alkaline  phosphates. 
Elementary  analysis  gives  C,  52-43  ;  H,  7-12;  N,  18-1  ;  S,  0-55; 
O,  21-8  (Weyl). 

The  observations  of  Vines  have  shown  that  the  crystalline  proteids 
obtainable  from  aleurone  grains  differ  in  solubilities  and  crystal'ine 
f« .i-iii,  and  thus  there  is  probably  more  than  one  crystallisable  prot<  ,  I. 

The  following  an  the  chief  observations  made  on  the  subject  of  crystalline 
vegetable  proteids:  — 

llartig,1  in  1855,  was  the  lir-t   to  di-ci.vcr  a  crystalline  proteid  in  plants. 

1   \,,n-h<irill<ir  \<iturr  of  Abrus  r,,i.i.»i.  C'lilcntta,  1884. 
*  Miirtin,  Jin!.  M,;l.  Juiiru.  vol.  ii.  lain,  p.  184. 
5  Butan.  Zi-itung,  1855,  p.  881. 
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Maschke,1  by  extracting  Para  nuts  with  wati-r  at  50°, filtering  and  evaporating 
At  the  same  temperature,  obtained  a  crystalline  proteid  residue. 

Weyl'-  identified  the  proteid  as  vitellin,  and  found  it  in  a  number  of  other 
plants. 

Schmiedeberg3  obtained  a  crystalline  compound  of  this  proteid  with  magnesia. 
Griibler1  prepared  the  same  compound  and  another,  also  crystalline,  with  lime; 
the  molecular  weight  calculated  from  the  first  is  5081,  that  from  the  second  8848. 
Griibler's  method  of  preparing  the  vitellin  crystals  is  to  dissolve  the  proteid  from 
pumpkin  seeds  in  solution  of  sodium  chloride  at  40°  ;  on  cooling  the  liquid  to  7°  the 
crystals  (regular  octahedra)  separate.  Eitthausen,5  adopting  the  same  method, 
obtained  crystals  (octahedra  and  rhombic  dodecahedra)  from  expressed  hemp 
cake,  castor  oil  seeds,  and  the  seeds  of  sesamum  indicum. 

Drechsel8  introduced  another  method,  which  consisted  in  extracting  the  seeds 
(pumpkin)  with  water,  and  dialysing  the  extract  into  alcohol ;  the  water  diffuses 
into  the  alcohol,  leaving  crusts  of  microscopic  crystals  in  the  dialyser. 

Vines  found  that  the  natural  crystalloids  imbedded  in  the  ground  substance 
of  the  aleurone  grains  were  hexagonal  rhoiubohedra  in  certain  plants,  and  regular 
tetrahedra  in  others. 

(6)  Plant-myosin.  This  like  animal  myosin  coagulates  at  56°C. 
It  also  like  the  myosinogen  of  muscular  tissue  is  converted  into  a  more 
insoluble  substance  by  a  ferment  action ;  this  substance  is  called 
gluten-fibrin  and  forms  the  basis  of  gluten  (see  further,  next  page). 

(c)  Vegetable-paraglobulins.7  This  class  of  proteids  coagulating 
at  75°  and  precipitated  by  saturation  with  sodium  chloride  was  first 
described  by  Martin  ;  one  of  these  proteids  occurs  in  papaw  juice, 
another  in  latex,  another  in  abrus  seeds. 

Class  3.  Albuminates.  —  Acid-albumin  or  syntonin  and  alkali- 
albumin  are  formed  readily  by  the  action  of  acids  and  alkalis 
respectively  on  the  native  globulins  of  plants.  Plant-myosin  like 
animal  myosin  is  especially  readily  convertible  into  these  albuminates. 

a.  Legumin,  or  vegetable  casein.      The  term  legumin  appears  to 
have   been   used   synonymously  for   vegetable  proteid  by  the  earlier 
investigators.8     It  has  been  the  subject  of  laborious  examination  by 
Ritthausen.9     We  now  know  that  it  is  simply  alkali-albumin  formed 
from  the  native  globulins  by  the  caustic  potash  used  in  extracting  it 
from  the  plant. 

b.  Conglutin  is  the  legumin  obtainable  from  almonds  and  lupines. 
It  is  more  glutinous  and  more  soluble  in  acetic  acid,  and  richer  in 
nitrogen  than  ordinary  legumin  (Ritthausen).10 

1  Journ.prakt.  Chem.  Ixxiv.  486.  2  Loc.  cit. 

5  Zeit.  physiol.  Chem.  i.  205.  4  Journ.  prakt.  Chem.  cxxxi.   105. 

4  Ibid.  p.  481.  6  Ibid.  (2)  xix.  881. 

7  Martin,  Proc.  Physiol.  Soc.  1887,  p.  8. 

8  Einhof,  N.  allgemein.  J.  d.  Chem.  v.  A.  Gehlen,  vi.  (1805),  pp.  126,  548.     Dumas 
and  Cahours,  Liebig,  and  others,  also  examined  this  substance. 

8  Zeit.f.  Chem.  (2)  iv.  528,  541 ;  vi.  126;  J.pr.  Chem.  ciii.  65,  78,  198,  278. 
•o  J.pr.  Chem.  (2)  xxvi.  440. 
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Class  4.  rroteo«e*. —  Previous  to  Vines's  observations  these  were 
spoken  of  as  vegetable  peptones.  Vines  recognised  that  the  aleurone 
grains  did  not  contain  true  j>eptone,  but  a  substance  which  he  spoke  of 
as  herai-albumose.  Two  albuiuoses  of  doubtful  nature  are  described 
by  Green  in  iatex. 

The  following  albumoses  in  plants  have  been  more  fully  described 
(Martin): 

a.  a-Phyt-albumose.    Very  like  proto-albumose,  and  probably  iden- 
tical with  Vines's   hemi-albumose.     Found   in   papaw  juice,    wheat- 
flour,  o/<m*.     Associated  in  papaw  juice  with  the  ferment  papain. 

6.  /;-Phyt-albumose.  Very  like  hetero-albumose.  Found  in  papaw 
juice. 

r.  Insoluble  phyt-albuniose.     A  constituent  of  gluten. 

<l.  Vitelloses.1  Intermediate  products  in  the  hydration  of  vitellin 
analogous  to  albumoses,  and  subdivided  like  them  into  anti-,  hemi-, 
proto-,  hetero-,  dys-,  and  deutero-vitellose. 

Class  5.  Peptone*. — True  peptone  does  not  appear  to  be  found 
native  in  plants.  It  is  formed  from  vegetable  as  from  animal  proteids 
by  hydration  processes,  such  as  is  brought  about  by  boiling  with  dilute 
mineral  acids,  or  treatment  with  gastric  or  pancreatic  juices.  The 
intermediate  products  are  proteoses. 

Papain  like  pancreatic  juice  acting  on  animal  proteids  converts 
them  in  an  alkaline  medium  into  proteoses,  and  finally  peptone  ;  acting 
OH  vegetable  proteids,  it  stops  short  at  the  proteoses,  no  true  peptone 
being  formed.  Leucine  and  tyrosine  are,  however,  found  in  the  tissues 
of  the  plant  (Martin).'2  Probably  circulating  proteid  in  the  plant 
consists  of  albumoses. 

Class  6.  Coa</ulate,d  proteids. — a.  Proteids  in  which  coagulation 
has  been  produced  by  heat.  Albumin  and  globulin  of  vegetable  origin, 
like  the  same  substances  of  animal  origin,  are  converted  at  a  high 
temperature  into  an  insoluble  heat-congulum. 

b.  Proteids  in  which  coagulation  has  been  produced  by  a  ferment- 
action. 

i.  Gluten  (the  sticky  constituent  of  dough  which  may  be  washed  free 
from  starch  by  kneading  in  a  stream  of  water)  is  probably  formed  by  ,-i 
ferment-action  from  the  proteids  pre-existent  in  flour.  This  is  si  p- 
ported  by  the  fact  that  washing  flour  with  water  at  a  low  temperature 
(2°C.)  does  not  lead  to  the  formation  of  gluten.  The  ferment  has, 
however,  not  been  separated.3 

1   N'eumeister,  Zrit.  liiol.  xxiii.  402.  f  Journ.  Diysnil.  v.  '218;  vi.  886. 

5  Johannaen    (Ann.   Aijrutunn.   xiv.   420;    Abtt.  J.   Chi-in.    S<><-.    IMMI,   p.   290)   has 
uch.mced  certain  facts  which  tell  against  the  ferment  theory. 
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Boiling  water  or  alcohol  extracts  from  gluten  a  sticky  substance, 
called  insoluble  phyt-albumose  by  Martin,  and  corresponding  to  two 
substances,  called  gliadin  and  mucedin  by  Rilthausen.1  The  insoluble 
non-sticky  residue  is  called  gluten-fibrin. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  proteids  in  the  flour  itself  are  (1) 
vegetable-myosin,  and  (2)  a  soluble  albumose.  Probably  they  are  the 
precursors  of  gluten,  according  to  the  following  scheme  (Martin) : — 

pi  t       _ /Gluten-fibrin precursor,  myosin. 

I  Insoluble  albumose precursor,  soluble  albumose. 

ii.  Anti-albumid,  anti-vitellid,  &c.,  are  substances  of  a  compara- 
tively insoluble  nature  formed  during  the  earlier  stages  of  gastric 
digestion. 

Formation  of  and  changes  in  the  proteids  in  plants. — The  formation 
of  proteids  in  plants  is  undoubtedly  a  synthetical  process,  the  elements 
and  simple  compounds,  which  are  combined  together  to  form  them, 
being  ultimately  derived  from  the  soil  and  air.  An  exception  to  this 
rule  occurs  in  the  carnivorous  plants,  and  in  parasitic  plants,  which 
live  upon  the  materials  formed  by  other  plants.  In  the  carnivorous 
plants2  (Drossera,  Dionsea,  &c.)  a  juice  is  secreted  which  has  the 
power  of  converting  into  peptones  the  proteid  matter  in  the  flies  and 
other  small  creatures  caught  by  the  plants. 

Many  nitrogenous  bases  are  found  in  plants,  such  as  asparagine, 
leucine,  tyrosine,  adenine,  &c.  It  is  possible  that  these  substances  are 
not  always  products  of  the  breaking  down  of  proteids,  as  they  are  in 
animals,  but  in  certain  cases,  at  any  rate,  are  stages  in  the  building 
up  of  the  proteids. 

Thus  asparagine  is  probably  formed  by  the  union  of  inorganic 
nitrogen  compounds  with  malic  acid  within  the  plant,  the  malic  acid 
being  derived  from  the  carbohydrates,3  which  are  formed  by  the  union 
of  carbon  and  water  under  the  influence  of  chlorophyll.  But  under 
certain  other  circumstances  it  has  been  shown  that  asparagine  arises 
from  the  decomposition  of  proteids.4  A  large  number  of  observations  on 
these  nitrogenous  bases,  and  the  changes  they  undergo  in  germination, 
have  been  made  by  E.  Schulze,5  but  comparatively  few  on  the  changes 
that  the  proteids  undergo.  We  have  in  plants  certain  reservoirs  of 

1  J.  pr.  Chemie.,  Ixxiv.  198,  884.  For  earlier  observations  on  gluten,  see  Bouchardat, 
Compt.  rend.  xiv.  962;  Taddei,  Giornale  fisica  di  Brngnatclli,  xii.  860.  See  also 
Giinsberg,  J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxxv.  218. 

3  See  Darwin,  Carnivorous  Plants.     Article  'Carniv.  Plants'  in  Encyclop.  Brit. 
(P.  Geddes). 

5  Miiller,  Landw.  Versuchs.  Stats.  1886,  826. 

4  E.  Schulze  and  E.  Kisser,  Ibid,  xxxvi.  1. 

5  Numerous  papers  in  Zeit.  physiol.  Chem.     See  especially  xii.  405. 
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food  material  ;  this  is  especially  seen  in  the  cotyledons ;  this  food 
material  to  he  available  for  the  needs  of  the  plants  must  be  converted 
into  a  soluble  form.  Starch,  for  instance,  is  converted  into  a  soluble 
sugar,  in  most  cases  by  the  activity  of  an  organised  ferment,  e.g.  in 
malt;  the  proteids  must  be  similarly  changed,  either  into  an  albumose, 
peptone,  or  soluble  nitrogenous  base  (asparagine,  leucine,  <kc.),  before 
it  can  be  carried  by  the  sap  to  other  parts  of  the  plant.  Gorup- 
Besanez1  stated  that  the  changes  in  the  reserve  proteid  materials 
during  germination  are  probably  due  to  the  action  of  a  ferment,  and 
though  this  was  disputed  by  Krauch,8  subsequent  experimenters  are 
agreed  that  the  ferment  theory  of  Gorup-Besanez  is  probably  correct. 
Green3  considers  that  the  nitrogen  travels  from  the  seed  to  the  growing 
points  in  the  form  of  amides,  not  in  that  of  peptones  or  other  proteids. 
Martin  on  the  other  hand  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  circulating 
nitrogen  is  chiefly  contained  in  one  or  more  soluble  proteids  of  the 
albumose  class. 

One  of  the  best  known  ferments  that  effect  these  changes  is  papain 
or  papayotin,  obtainable  from  the  juice  of  the  papaw  plant  (Wurtz, 
Martin) ;  but  as  the  subject  is  more  investigated,  it  becomes  more  and 
more  strikingly  demonstrated  that  papain  is  no  single  instance  of  a 
proteid -splitting  ferment  occurring  in  plant  tissues,  but  that  such 
ferments  are  practically  ubiquitous.4 

PKOTEIDS-  AS     POISONS 

Albuminous  substances  form  a  most  important  element  of  food,  but 
it  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  the  fact  has  been  established 
that  there  are  certain  proteids  which,  when  introduced  into  the  circu- 
lation, are  poisonous.  This  fact,  remarkable  as  it  is  in  itself,  becomes 
of  greater  significance  when  it  is  considered  that  the  poisonous  proteids 
are  not  distinguishable  by  any  well-marked  chemical  or  physical  pro- 
perties from  the  non-poisonous  or  food  proteids. 

The  most  important  of  the  vegetable  proteid  poisons  are : — 

1.  Those  contained  in  the  seeds  of  jequirity,  allusion  to  which  has 
already  been  made  (p.  133). 

2.  The  proteid  associated  with  or  identical  with  papain  * 

3.  Lupino-toxin  (?),  from  fogWMM  luteus.6 

1  Berichtc  ilrntxch.  chem.  Get.  1874,  p.  1478. 

9  Abst.  Client.  Sue.  Jonrn.  ls?s,  p.  '.I'.M;.  s  Proc.  Soy.  Soc.  xli.  466. 

4  See  Thiselton  Dyer's  Presidential  Address,  Section  D.  Brit.  Aasoc.  1888  (Bath 
meeting);  also  Hunsen,  liotan.  Zritung,  18845,  p.  187.  Ellenberger  and  Hofmeister 
Jii>,l.  (',•>,!,:  ISSN.  ,,.  ;il9. 

»  Martin,  Jirit.  Med.  Journ.  vol.  ii.  IKS;..  ,,.  IM. 

8  Schmidt's  Jahrb.  1888,  cciv.  10. 
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The  most  important  of  the  animal  proteid  poisons  are  :- 

1.  Snake  poison.     Bacteria  and  alkaloids  are  here  absent,1  and  the 
proteids  obtained  in  a  pure  condition  are  as  poisonous  as  the  original 
venom.     Fayrer,  Brunton,  Weir-Mitchell,  Wolfenden,  Reichardt,  and 
others,  are  unanimous  on  this  point.     The  poison  has  been  examined 
in  the  cobra,  viper,  crotalus,  copperhead,  mocassin,  and  the  same  result 
arrived  at  in  all  cases. 

Wolfenden,2  who  has  examined  the  venom  of  the  cobra  and  viper 
according  to  the  most  recent  methods  of  separating  proteids,  finds  in 
the  former  (1)  globulin,  (2)  albumin,  and  (3)  syntonin  ;  and  in  the 
latter  (1)  globulin,  (2)  albumin,  and  (3)  an  albumose.  All  these  are 
poisonous.  The  chief  symptom  produced  is  asphyxia. 

2.  The  proteids  in  Ihe  serum  of  certain  fishes  (conger  eel,  mursena, 
&c.).3 

3.  Proteid  poisons  found  in  certain  spiders.4 

4.  Proteids  formed  during  natural   digestion  in  the  stomach  and 
small  intestines — albumoses  and  peptones. 

5.  Wooldridge's    tissue-fibrinogens    which    produce    intravascular 
coagulation  of  the  blood. 

6.  Fibrin-ferment. 

The  poisonous  proteids  numbered  4,  5,  and  6  will  be  more  fully 
discussed  in  connection  with  the  blood. 

Poisonous  proteids  produced  by  bacterial  activity  will  be  referred  to 
under  Fermentation  (Chaps.  XII  and  XIII). 

In  the  following  table  Martin5  compares  the  activity  of  some  of  the 
most  important  proteid  poisons  : — 

Fatal  Done 

Venom  of  common  adder6  .         .     0-0021  gramme  per  kilo  of  body  weight 

Venom  of  Australian  tiger  snake7      .     0-0049  ,.  „ 

Venom  of  cobra8         .        .        .        .     0-000079 
Abrus  poison  : — 

Globulin 0-01 

Albumose 0-06  „  „ 

Peptic  albumoses9      .        .        .         .     0'3  „  „ 

1  In  some  cases  alkaloids  are  present,  but  they  are  non-poisonous  ones  (Gautier). 

2  Journ.  Physiol.  vii.  827.    References  to  other  writers  will  be  found  here ;  the  cobric 
acid  of  Blyth  (Analyst,  i.  204)  is  shown  to  be  non-existent. 

3  Mosso,  Maly's  Jahresbericht,  xviii.  92. 

4  Kobert,    Sitzungsb.    Her    Dorpater    Naturforsch.    Gesell.    1888;    abstracted    in 
Centralbl.f.  <L  mcd.  Wiss.  1888,  p.  544. 

!>  Proc.  Boy.  Soc.  xlvi.  108.  6  Fontana,  quoted  in  Marx.  Giftlrhrr,  ii.  74. 

7  Report  of   Special  Commission  on  Snake  Poisoning,  Austral.  Med.  Journ.  1876, 
No.  21,  p.  104. 

8  Vincent-Richards,  Landmarks  of  Snake-poison  Literature. 

9  Pollitzer,  Journ.  of  Physiol.  1886. 
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TABLES    ILLUSTRATING     METHODS    OF    TESTING    FOB 

PROTEID8 

The  following  tables  present  in  a  compact  form  the  chief  analytical 
methods  of  separating  and  identifying  the  most  important  proteids 
when  in  solution  : — 

TABLR  I. — One  proteid  only  present 

a.  With  small  portions  of  the  solution  ascertain  the  presence  of  a 
proteid  by  the  xanthoproteic,  Millon's,  and  other  tests. 
6.  Determine  the  reaction  of  the  solution. 


If  acid 

Test  for  acid -albu- 
min. This  does  not 
coagulate  on  boiling, 
and  gives  a  precipitate 
on  neutralisation,  dis- 
solving again  in  excess 
of  alkali. 


If  alkaline 

Test  for  alkali-albu- 
min. This  does  not 
coagulate  on  boiling, 
and  gives  a  precipitate 
on  neutralisation,  dis- 
solving in  excess  of 
acid. 

If  caseinogen  is 
present  test  with  ren- 
net— see  milk. 


If  neutral 
Acid  and  alkali, 
albumin  must  be  ab- 
sent, unless  neutral 
salt  is  present.  They 
do  not  coagulate  on 
boiling,  and  are  pre- 
cipitated by  satura- 
tion with  MgSO4  like 
globulins.  For  casein- 
ogen see  milk. 


c.  Faintly  acidify  (if  necessary)  and  boil.     There  may  be  a  heat- 
coagulum  or  there  may  not. 
If  the  proteid  is  coagulated  by  heat.     The  proteid  is  then  either  an 


ALBIMIN 


or 


GLOBULIN, 


which  may  be  identified  as  follows  with  fresh  portions  of  the 
solution  : — 


ALBt  M I \ 

1.  Gives     no     precipitate     on 
saturation  with  MgSO4. 

2.  Ascertain  temperature  of  heat- 
coagulation. 

3.  Serum-albumin   is  not,  egg- 
albumin  is,  precipitated  by  ether. 


GLOBULIN 

1.  Is  precipitated  by  saturation 
with  MgSO4. 

2.  Ascertain  temperature  of  heat- 
coagulation. 

3.  Certain  globulins  (tibrinogen, 
myosinogen,    <tc.)     behave    in    a 
characteristic   manner  to  certain 
ferments. 
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The  proteid  is  then  either 
PEPTONE 
1.  Biuretre 


If  a  precipitate  falls  a  pri- 
mary albumose  is  present.  Submit 
the  solution  to  dialysis. 

A  precipitate 
falls.  Hetero-albu- 
mose  is  present. 
This  is  also  preci- 
pitated by  warming 
to  65°,  which  pre- 
cipitate is  soluble 
acid  or 


No  preci- 
pitate occurs, 
proto-albu- 
mose   is  pre- 
sent. 


in    weak 
alkali. 


action. 

2.  No  preci- 
pitate with  ni- 
tric acid. 

3.  No  preci- 
pitate on  satu- 
ration        with 
Am2SO4. 

All  otJier  pro- 
teids are  pre- 
cipitated by 
saturation  with 


If  the  proteid  is  not  coagulated  by  heat. 

ALBUMINATE  ALBUMOSE 

Acid  or  alkali  1.  Biuret  reaction, 

albumin,        or  2.  Characteristic     reaction     with 

caseinogen.  nitric  acid. 

See  b.  3.  Saturate  with  NaCl  or  MgSO4. 

No  precipitate. 
Deutero-albumose 
is  present ;  this 
gives  no  precipi- 
tate with  CuSO4. 
Gives  characteris- 
tic nitric  acid  re- 
action only  in  pre- 
sence of  excess  of 
salt.  Gives  a  preci- 
pitate by  saturat- 
ing with  Am2SO4. 

TABLE  II. — Separation  of  proteids  when  more  than  one  is  in  solution  ; 
albumoses  and  peptones  being  absent 

a.  If  the  solution  is  acid   or  alkaline  test  for  acid-albumin    and 
alkali-albumin  ;    if  present,   neutralise  and  filter  off  the  precipitated 
proteid.     (N.B. — Weak  solutions  of  globulins  are  sometimes  precipi- 
tated by  a  small  quantity  of  dilute  acid — see  serum-casein  ;  to  avoid 
error,  it  is  therefore  best  to  proceed  also  as  directed  under  c,  next  page.) 

b.  Neutralise  solution  if  necessary  (acid-  or  alkali-albumin  having 
been  removed).     Saturate  with  magnesium  sulphate.     (Sodium  chloride 
produces  a  less  complete  precipitation  of  many  proteids.) 

The  precipitate  consists  of  GLOBULINS. 

Wash  precipitate  with  saturated  solution  of  MgSO4,  and  dissolve 
by  adding  water  ;  the  salt  adherent  to  the  proteid  renders  it  soluble. 
Remove  excess  of  salt  by  dialysis. 


i.  Add  fibrin  ferment. 
Fibrinogen    is   converted     into 
fibrin, 
iii.  Heat  another  portion  to   60°. 

precipitated  ;  filter. 
JMyoglobulin  Paraglobulin 


Precipitated  at  63°. 


ii.  Add  myosin  ferment. 
Myosinogen   is   converted    into 
myosin. 

.     Fibrinogen   and  myosinogen   are 
The  filtrate  contains  : — 

Cell-globulin 

Possesses  tibrinoplastic 

action. 


Has  no  fibrinoplastic 
action. 


Precipitated  at  75°. 


Till:    PKOTKIDS 
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The  filtrate  contains  the 

ALBUMINS 

Dialyse  away  excess  of  salt.  Saturate  with  ammonium  sulphate  ; 
wash  the  precipitated  albumins  with  saturated  solution  of  ammonium 
sulphate  ;  dissolve  the  precipitate  by  adding  water ;  excess  of  nit 
may  again  be  removed,  if  necessary,  by  dialysis.  A  solution  of  pure 
albumin  is  thus  obtained.  Add  ether,  egg-albumin  is  precipitated, 
serum-albumin  remains  in  solution. 

VITELLIX  (a  globulin),  which  is  very  imperfectly  precipitated  by 
salt,  may  be  mixed  with  the  albumins.  If  so,  it  will  be  precipitated  by 
dialysis.  (For  crystalline  vitellin  see  p.  133.) 

c.  Slightly  acidify  the  solution  and  boil  ;  the  albumin  and  globulin 
are  coagulated  ;  filter  off  the  precipitate,  and  again  test  for  acid- 
albumin  and  alkali-albumin.  See  a. 

TABLE  III. — To  separate  the  coagulable  proteids  (albumins  and  ylobu- 
l ins)  from  tlie  non-coagulable  (albumoses  and  peptones) 

a.  Saturate  with  ammonium  sulphate.     All  proteids  are  precipi- 
tated but  peptones  ;  filter  off  the  precipitate  ;  the  peptones  are  in  the 
tilt  rate. 

b.  Boil    (after  acidification).     This   precipitates  the  albumins  and 
globulins  ;  filter.     The  filtrate  contains  the  albumoses  and  peptones, 
which  may  be  separated  as  in  Table  IV.     This  method  is  only  applic- 
able to  concentrated  solutions,  as  small  quantities  of  primary  albumoses 
are  apt  to  be  formed  by  the  hydrating  action  of  the  acidified  hot  water 
from  the  albumins  and  globulins. 

c.  Add  ten  times  its  volume  of  alcohol  to  the  solution.     This  pre- 
cipitates all  the  proteids.     Leave  the  precipitate  under  absolute  alcohol 
for  at  least  one — better  two  or  three  months.     Pour  off  supernatant 
alcohol,    evaporate   the   rest   of    the   alcohol   at  40°  C.     Add  water. 
The  albumoses  (except  dys-albumose)  and  peptones  enter  into  solution. 
Separate  as  in  Table  IV.     Albumins  and  globulins  are,  as  a  result  of 
the  prolonged  action  of  alcohol,  insoluble  in  water  or  saline  solutions. 

d.  Saturate  with  magnesium  sulphate.     A  precipitate  is  produ* 
filter  this  off. 


The  precipitate  contains  globu- 
lins, proto-albumose,  and  hetero- 
.ilhumose.  Separate  these  as  in 
b  or  c. 


The  filtrate  contains  albumin, 
vitellin,  deutero-albumose,  and 
peptone.  Separate  as  in  b  and  c. 
For  tin-  separation  of  vitellin, 
pivripit;ite  it  by  dialysis  as  in 
Table  II. 
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TABLE  IV. — Separation  of  proteids  when  more  than  one  is  in  solution  ; 
</lobulins,  albumins,  and  albuminates  being  absent. 

The  solution  will  contain  proteoses  (albumoses)  and  peptones. 
Faintly  acidify  with  acetic  acid,  and  fully  saturate  with  ammonium 
sulphate.  A  precipitate  is  produced,  filter  this  off. 


The  precipitate  consists  of 

ALBUMOSES 

Wash  the  precipitate  with  saturated  solu- 
tion of  Am2SO4.  Redissolve  the  precipitate 
by  adding  water.  Render  the  solution  faintly 
acid  with  acetic  acid.  Saturate  with  sodium 
chloride,  and  filter  off  the  precipitate. 

The  precipitate  !  The  filtrate  con- 
consists  of  primary  tains  deutero  -  albu- 
albumoses.  Wash  the 
precipitate  with  satu- 
rated solution  of 
NaCl,  and  redissolve 
it  by  adding  water. 
Dialyse  the  solution. 


Hetero  -  albumose 
is  precipitated  ;  the 
precipitate  is  col- 
lected, washed,  and 
dried ;  or  may  be 
first  redissolved  and 
then  precipitated  by 
alcohol. 

Proto  -  albumose 
remains  in  solution 
and  may  be  precipi- 
tated by  alcohol, 
washed,  and  dried. 


mose,  which  may  be 
precipitated  by  satu- 
ration with  •ammo- 
nium sulphate  or 
evaporated  to  a  small 
bulk  and  precipitated 
by  alcohol,  washed 
with  alcohol  and 
ether,  and  dried. 


The  filtrate  contains 
the 

PEPTONES 

To  separate  these  in 
a  pure  state,  evaporate 
the  solution  to  a  small 
bulk,  filter  off  the  crys- 
tals of  ammonium  sul- 
phate which  separate, 
and  the  remainder  of  the 
salt  by  aqueous  baryta, 
and  the  last  traces  by 
barium  carbonate.  Pre- 
cipitate the  excess  of 
baryta  by  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  ;  filter  off 
the  barium  sulphate 
thus  precipitated.  To 
the  filtrate  add  excess 
of  alcohol ;  this  precipi- 
tates the  peptones;  re- 
dissolve  them  in  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  and 
reprecipitate  by  phos- 
pho-tungstic  acid ;  wash 
the  precipitate  with 
alcohol  and  ether,  and 
dry. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

THE  ALBUMINOIDS,  FERMENTS,  AND  PIGMENTS 

THE  ALBUMINOIDS 

THE  term  albuminoid  is  used  by  some  chemists  synonymously  with 
proteid.  It  is  however  best  to  restrict  the  name  to  a  group  of  sub- 
stances which,  although  similar  to  the  proteids  in  many  particulars, 
differ  from  them  in  certain  other  points.  No  doubt  in  most  cases  they 
originate  from  proteids.  They  are  especially  abundant  in  the  connective 
tissues  and  in  epithelium,  and  they  will  b3  fully  described  in  connection 
with  these  tissues. 

1.  Collayen. — The  substance  of  which  the  white  fibres  of  connec- 
tive tissue  are  composed.    It  is  probably  the  anhydride  of  gelatin. 

2.  Ossein. — The  collagen  from  bone. 

3.  G  flat  in. — The  substance  produced  by  boiling  collagen  with  water. 
Soluble   in   hot,   insoluble  in  cold  water.      It  is  not  precipitated  by 
acetic  acid  and  ferrocyanide  of   potassium.     It   contains  no  sulphur. 
(a)D=-130°. 

By  hyd rating  agents,  such  as  heating  with  superheated  steam, 
treatment  with  gastric  juice,  itc.,  it  is  converted  into  peptone-like 
substances,  intermediate  bodies  analogous  to  the  proteoses  being  formed. 
Salkowski1  gives  the  following  differences  between  proteid-peptone, 
gelatin,  and  gelatin-peptone. 


Adamkiewicz'  reaction 
Addition  of  an  equal  \ 
volumeof  concentrated  - 


Proteid- 
violet 

Gelatin 
yellowish 

Gelatin- 
Peptone 

yellowish 

dark  brown            yellow 

yellow 

Millon's  reaction 


reddish  pp. 


Xanthoproteic  reaction     deep  orange 


colourless  colourless 

lemon-yellow     lemon-yellow 


4.  Cli'»nlri'jf.n.  —  The  organic  basis   of  hyaline  cartilage  ;    it  is  a 
mixture  of  collagen  and  mucinoid  substances. 


Berlin,  klin.  Woch.  1885,  No.  2. 
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5.  Chondrin.— The  substance  obtainable  from  chondrigen  by  boiling. 
It  is  a  mixture  of  gelatin  and  mucinoid  substances. 

6."  Muffin. — A  widely  distributed  substance  occurring  in  epithelial 
structures  (mucus,  mucous  glands,  goblet  cells,  cement-substance  of 
epithelium),  in  connective  tissues  (chief  constituent  of  the  ground- 
substance)  ;  it  forms  the  chief  constituent  of  the  bodies  of  certain  in- 
vertebrates like  the  snail  ;  it  is  found  in  electrical  organs,  in  synovia, 
in  certain  forms  of  saliva,  and  in  bile.  The  greater  part  of  the  slimy 
substance  in  bile  is  however  a  nucleo-albumin. 

The  mucin  obtainable  from  different  sources  varies  in  composition 
and  reactions.  There  are  probably  several  mucins.  They  all  agree  in 
the  following  points. 

(a)  Physical  character.     Viscid,  slimy,  tenacious. 

(b)  Precipitability   from   solutions   by    acetic    acid  ;  they   are  in- 
soluble in  excess  of  this  reagent.       They  all  dissolve  in  dilute  alkalis, 

(c)  They  are  all  glucosides  :  compounds  of  a  proteid  (probably  variable, 
but  generally  a  globulin)  with  animal  gum,  which  by  treatment  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  can  be  hydrated  into  a  reducing,  but  non- ferment- 
able sugar. 

7.  Colloid-substance. — This   occurs  in   the    thyroid  gland,    and   in 
certain  forms  of  tumour,  especially  those  connected  with  the  thyroid 
(goitre)  or  with  the  ovary  (see  ovarian  cysts).    Acetic  acid  causes  it  to 
swell,  but  does  not  precipitate  it,  otherwise  it  resembles  mucin. 

8.  Met-albumin  or  pseudo-mucin  is  the  same  as  colloid  substance 
(see  ovarian  fluid). 

9.  Paralbumin  is  met-albumin   in  loose  combination  with  proteid 
substance. 

10.  Lardacein. — This  substance  occurs  in  that  form  of  degeneration 
called  waxy  or   albuminoid    degeneration.     It  specially  affects   small 
blood  vessels,  but  it  may  also  involve  the  tissue-elements  of  organs  like 
the  liver,  spleen,  pancreas,  &c.      This  form   of  degeneration   occurs 
especially  in  cases  of  chronic  pus-formation.     The  parts  affected  become 
brownish-red,  as  glycogen  does  on  the  addition  of  iodine,  and  bluish  or 
violet  on  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  and  iodine.     It  was  therefore 
supposed  at  one  time  to  be  of  the  nature  of  a  carbohydrate,  and  was 
called  amyloid  substance  by  Virchow.      Kekule1  has,  however,  shown 
that  it  is  nitrogenous,  and  is  probably  an  intermediate  step  between 
albuminous  matter  on  the  one  hand  and  fat  and  cholesterin  on  the  other. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol  and  ether.     Dilute  acetic  acid  has  no 
effect  on  it,  except  that  the  strong  acid  causes  it  to  swell.    It  is  insoluble 

1  Kekule   and   Friedreich,    Virchow' s  Archiv,   xvi.   58.      See    also   Kiiline,   M<ily's 
Jahresb.  iii.  81. 
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in  alkaline  carbonates,  but  dissolves  in  strong  alkalis.  Until  quite 
recently  it  was  also  stated  to  be  insoluble  in  gastric  juice;  but  although 
it  is  acted  upon  with  difficulty,  gastric  juice  does  ultimately  dissolve  it 
(Kostiurina). ' 

11.  Elastin. — This  is  the  substance  of  which  the  yellow  fibres  of 
connective  tissue  are  composed.     It  is  a  very  insoluble  material.     The 
sarcolemma  of  muscular  fibres  and   certain   basement  membranes  are 
very  similar.3 

On  digestion,  elastoses  (substances  analogous  to  the  proteoses)  are 
formed.3 

12.  Nticlein. — The  chief  constituent  of  cell-nuclei.     A  similar  sub- 
stance is  also  found  in  milk,  and  yolk  of  egg.     Its  physical  characters 
are  somewhat  like   mucin  ;  it   however  contains  abundance  of  phos- 
phorus. 

A  substance  very  similar  to  nuclein  has  been  made  artificially  by 
adding  metaphosphoric  acid  to  albumin.  Nuclein  and  the  chromatin 
of  histologists  are  probably  identical.  (See  The  Nucleus,  Chap.  XIV). 

13.  Plastin. — Another    highly  phosphorised    substance   found   in 
nuclei  and  cell-protoplasm. 

14.  Nucleo-aJbumins. — Compounds  of  proteids  (generally  globulins) 
with  nuclein. 

These  are  constituents  of  cell  protoplasm,  and  are  perhaps  identical 
with  the  plastin  of  microscopists.  The  mucin-like  substance  in  bile  is 
a  nucleo-albumin. 

15.  Spermatin  is  the  mucin-like  substance  in  semen.     It  however 
differs  from  mucin  in  being  soluble  in  excess  of  acetic  acid.     Possibly 
it  also  may  be  a  nucleo-albumin. 

16.  Hycdins  and  Hyalogens. — A  group  of  substances  very  like  the 
mucins,  chiefly  found  in  invertebrate  connective  tissues  (Krukenberg. 
See  Chapter  XXII). 

17.  Keratin. — Horny  material.     See  Chapter  XXI. 

18.  Eleidin. — A  stage  in  the  formation  of  keratin. 

19.  Skeletins. — A  name  given  by  Krukenberg  to  a  number  of  in- 
soluble epithelial  products  found  chiefly  in  invertebrates.     The  group 
includes   chitin,   conchiolin,    cornein,    spongin,  fibroin,   and  »ilk  (See 
Chapter  XXI). 

1  Chem.  Centralbl.  1887,  p.  120. 

1  Certain  minor  differences  have  been  recently  pointed  out  by  Ewald,  Zeit.  Biol. 
xxvi.  1. 

5  Horbaczewski,  Zeit.  physiol.  Chem.  vi.  880.  Chittenden  and  Hart,  Zeit.  Biol. 
xxv.  868. 
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The  ferments  are  substances  which  produce  chemical  changes  in 
other  substances,  without  apparently  undergoing  any  change,  or  at 
least  without  forming  any  constituent  part  of  the  final  products. 

The  ferments  are  divided  into  two  great  groups. 

1.  The  organised  ferments  :  that  is  to  say,  living  organisms.     Yeast 
and  bacteria  may  be  cited  as  instances. 

2.  Enzymes  or  unorganised  ferments.     Chemical  principles  excreted 
either  by  organised  ferments,  or  the  product  of  the  activity  of  other 
living  cells,  e.g.  those  of  the  glands  of  the  stomach,  pancreas,  &c.      The 
different    methods    in  which    such    ferments    may    originate    within 
cells  are  briefly  described  under  '  secreting  epithelium '  (Chap.  XXI). 

The  ferments,  whether  they  consist  of  living  organisms  or  not,  are 
exceedingly  unstable  substances,  and  thus  resemble  what  we  know  is- 
the  case  in  all  protoplasm  which  is  living,  especially  in  the  proteid  con- 
stituents of  protoplasm.  It  is  no  doubt  this  very  instability,  and  the 
intramolecular  changes  with  which  it  is  associated,  that  confer  on 
ferments  their  special  power  of  producing  molecular  rearrangements  of 
the  substances  with  which  they  come  in  contact. 

The  actual  ferments  are  substances  which  elude  the  grasp  of  the 
investigator  to  a  great  extent.  They  however  appear  to  be  either 
proteids,  or  substances  nearly  related  to  the  proteids.  In  the  case  of 
certain  ferments,  however,  it  has  been  actually  demonstrated  that  they 
are  proteids,  e.g.  fibrin-ferment,1  pepsin,2  and  malt  diastase.3  In  the 
case  of  diastase  Loew  has  also  demonstrated  the  interesting  fact  that, 
like  a  living  proteid,  it  contains  an  aldehyde  radicle.  Schiitzenberger's4 
analysis  of  yeast  shows  that  this  substance  yields  in  addition  to  inor- 
ganic salts  and  gum  (arabin),  a  number  of  amido-acids  (leucine,  ty  rosine^ 
guanine,  &c.),  such  as  are  always  obtainable  from  proteids. 

THE    PIGMENTS 

The  pigments  form  a  class  of  substances  of  the  greatest  importance. 
The  purely  chemical  pigments  have  been  the  subject  of  painstaking 
research,  and  this  has  been  followed,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  aniline 
dyes,  with  important  industrial  results. 

But  the  pigments  occurring  in  nature  have  received,  if  not  scant 
attention,  at  any  rate  a  form  of  attention  that  has  not  resulted  in 
intimate  acquaintance,  and  in  many  cases  the  field  is  still  a  blank. 

1  Halliburton,  Journ.  Physiol.  ix.  229.  2  Langley  and  Edkins,  Ibid.  vii.  871. 

5  O.  Loew,  J.  pr.  Chem.  (2)  xxxvii.  101.  4  Compt.  rend,  Ixxviii.  498. 
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The  chemical  constitution  of  the  ordinary  vegetable  dyes,  of  which  log- 
W<M><!  is  ;i  t'.nniliar  example,  is  unknown.  Still  more  is  our  ignorance 
apparent  when  such  substances  are  associated  with  proteids,  as  in  many 
•  if  the  most  important  of  the  pigments  both  in  plants  (chlorophyll),  and 
in  animals  (hemoglobin). 

There  are  vast  fields  of  research — such,  for  instance,  as  the  pigments 
of  feathers,  of  skins,  eggs,  butterflies'  wings,  flowers,  «fec.— of  which  the 
fringe  is  only  just  touched,  but  the  results  are  so  meagre  that  it  will  be 
no  benefit  to  mention  the  few  disjointed  facts  that  have  been  ascer- 
tained. 

The  function  of  pigments  is  also  most  important  :  in  certain  CMC* 
the  pigment  is  attractive ;  in  certain  others  protective  ;  in  others,  again, 
it  is  of  service  in  the  functions  of  respiration,  vision,  &c. 

The  increasing  use  of  the  spectroscope  in  the  investigation  of  the 
natural  pigments  will  no  doubt  in  time  be  followed  by  results  similar 
to  those  which  followed  the  invention  of  the  microscope  in  anatomy,  or 
of  the  telescope  in  astronomy. 

Bearing  in  mind  our  present  deficiencies,  the  following  groups  of 
pigments  may  be  mentioned  : — 

1.  T/te   Respiratory   or    Proteid    Pigments. — These   pigments   are 
either  proteids  or  associated  with  proteids.    Some  perform  the  function 
of  carriers  of  oxygen  ;  receiving  it  from  the  air,  and  carrying  it  to  the 
tissues.      These  are  the  pigments  of  the  blood  (haemoglobin,  haemo- 
cyanin,  etc.).    Some  perform  the  function  of  receiving  the  oxygen  from 
the  blood,  and  holding  it  until  tHe  tissue  elements  are  in  need  of  it. 
These  are  the  histohaematins.      Others,  again,   have  relation  to  the 
carbonic  acid  ;  these  are  the  chromophylls,  the  most  important  of  which 
is  chlorophyll  ;    it  occurs  in   the  majority  of   plants,   and   in  a  few 
animals. 

(a)  Haemoglobin.  The  red  pigment  of  the  blood  is  remarkable  for 
containing  iron,  for  being  associated  with  a  proteid,  and  therefore  non- 
diffusible,  but  yet  is  crystalline. 

(6)  Hsemocyanin  (a  blue  pigment  containing  copper),  chlorocruorin 
(a  green  pigment  containing  iron),  and  others,  take  the  place  of  haemo- 
globin in  many  invertebrates. 

(c)  The  histohflematins.      These  also  contain  iron.      Myohamiatin, 
the  most  important  member  of  the  group,  occurs  in  muscle,  and  will 
be  found  fully  described  in  Chap.  XX. 

(d)  Chlorophyll ;  see  end  of  Chap.  XIV. 

2.  The  derivatives  of  Hemoglobin. — Many   derivatives  of  haemo- 
globin can  be  artificially  produced  by  the  action  of  reagents  ;  some  of 

.i,'.  iiii-thiemoglobin,  haematoporphyrin,  <fec.,  sometimes  occur  in  the 

L2 
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body  as  the  result  of  similar  decompositions  to  those  produced  in  the 
laboratory.  Others,  e.g.  haemin,  are  never  found  in  the  body. 

The  pigments  occurring  in  other  parts  of  the  body  are  mostly 
derived  from  haemoglobin. 

Thus  the  pigments  of  the  bile  (bilirubin,  <fec.),  of  the  urine  (urobilin, 
<fec.),  of  the  faeces  (stercobilin,  &c.),  undoubtedly  take  their  ultimate 
origin  from  haemoglobin,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  source  of  the  histo- 
haematins  is  the  same. 

The  pigments  of  the  bile,  urine,  and  faeces  have  however  no  special 
function,  and  appear  to  be  merely  the  channels  for  the  excretion  of 
'  effete '  blood  pigment. 

3.  The  Lipochromes. — These  are  the  fatty  pigments.  The  name 
lutein  (Thudichum ')  was  at  one  time  given  to  the  group.  They  are 
exceedingly  numerous.  The  chief  members  of  the  group  are  as 
follows  : — 

(1)  The  yellow  pigment  of  the  corpus  luteum  :  lutein. 

(2)  The   yellow   pigment  of  fat,  butter,  yolk  of  egg,  and  blood- 
serum. 

(3)  Carrotin,  the  colouring  matter  of  the  carrot  and  tomato,  is  a 
lipochrome  which  has  been  more  fully  examined  than  many  of  the 
others.     It,  like  all  the  rest,  consists  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen. 
Its  formula  is  C18H24O  (Husemann2). 

(4)  Tetronerythrin.     The  name  was  first  given  by  Wurm3  to  the 
red  pigment  round  the  eyes  of  certain  birds.     Merejkowski4  has  since 
found  it  in  104  species  of  animals,  both  vertebrate  and  invertebrate. 
It  is  the  red  pigment  occurring  in  the  shell,  blood,  and  hypoderm  of 
the  lobster  and  allied  Crustacea.     It  has  been  the  subject  of  study  by 
MacMunn,6  myself,6  and  others.     It  probably  has  no  such  respiratory 
activity  as  Merejkowski  imagines,  and  probably  the  word  as  used  by 
Merejkowski  may  include  several  distinct  reddish  lipochromes. 

(5)  The  chromophanes.     The  pigments  of  the  retinal  cones. 

(6)  Visual  purple  ;    the  pigment  of  the  retinal  rods  is  either  a 
lipochrome  or  closely  allied  to  one. 

(7)  Xanthophyll  and  other  yellow  pigments   occurring  in  leaves, 
flowers,  and  fruit. 

1  Centralbl.  med.  Wiss.  vii.  1. 

3  Husemann,  Liebig's  Annalen,  cxvii.  200.  Arnaud,  Compt.  rend.  cii.  1119;  civ. 
1293,  gives  the  formula  C26H.^i,  but  as  no  other  coloured  hydrocarbon  is  known,  carrotin 
probably  contains  oxygen. 

3  Zeit.  wiss.  Zool.  xxxi.  585.  *  Coin/it,  rend,  xciii.  1029. 

*  Proc.  Birmingham  Philosoph.  Soc.  iii.  851.     Proc.  Boy.  Soc.  1888,  p.  17. 

8  Journ.  Physiol.  vi.  824. 
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The  lipochronies  are  characterised  : — 

(1)  By  solubilities  in  ether,  alcohol,  benzene,  turpentine,  AT.,  like 
the  fats. 

(2)  By  certain  colour  reactions  :  a  green  or  blue  colour  with  iodine, 
or  with  sulphuric  acid,  or  with  these  two  reagents  together ;  a  green 
colour  with  nitric  acid. 

(3)  By  absorption  bands  towards  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum. 

(4)  By  being  bleached  (after  varying  periods)  by  light.     For  the 
bearing  of  this  on  the  subject  of  vision  see  Chap.  XXI. 

4.  The  Melanins. — The  black  pigments  of  the  body  are  numerous; 
their  origin  is  doubtful ;  some,  like  Lehmann,1  looking  upon  them  as 
derivatives  of  haemoglobin,  and  others,  e.g.  Nencki,  regard  them  as 
free   from    iron   and    containing    sulphur,    so    that   they   cannot   be 
derivatives   of  hwmatin.      Some,   e.g.    Krukenberg,    regard   them   as 
nitrogenous  derivatives  of  lipochromes.     It  is  probable  that  there  are 
several  melanins,  that  some  contain  iron,  and  some  do  not.     They  are 
not  humous  substances  (Hirschfeld 2).     They  will  be  found  described 
in  connection  with  the  tissues  where  they  occur. 

(a)  Fuscin,  the  black  pigment  of  the  retina. 

(6)  The  black  pigment  of  the  skin  and  hair. 

(c)  The  black  pigment  of  melanotic  sarcomata. 

((I)  Other  black  pigments  in  different  parts  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
e.g.  those  described  by  Krukenberg  in  the  stems  of  Gorgonidte  and  the 
shells  of  mollusca. 

5.  Indigo  pigments. — See  p.  78. 

6.  Humous  substances. — See   p.    95.      These   as   a   rule    are    not 
nitrogenous  and  of  carbohydrate  origin,  but  certain  members  of  the 
group  are  stated  by  Udranszky 3  to  be  nitrogenous  ;   and   the  dark 
colour  that  occurs  in  treating  urine  with  mineral  acids  is  considered  by 
him  to  be  due  to  such  a  humous  substance   formed  from   the   small 
amount  of  carbohydrate  present  normally  in  urine  and  urea.    The  dark 
colour  of  horses'  urine  is  stated  to  be  chiefly  due  to  a  humous  substance 
formed  from  some  constituent  of  the  fodder  ;  as  is  also  the  dark  colour 
of  the  urine  after  the  administration  of  carbolic  acid. 

7.  Miscellaneous  pigments. 

1  Handbuch phyriol.  Chew.  p.  106.  f  Zeit.physiol.  Ghent,  xiii.  407. 

s  Ibid.  xi.  587  ;  xii.  88.  This  pigment  is  probably  that  described  by  many  observers 
under  different  names  (Proust's  fallow  resin,  Scharling's  omich  '.ryl  oxide,  Heller's  urrho* 
dine,  Schunck's  indirubin,  Scherer's  pigment  from  urine,  Harley's  uroluematin,  Marcel's 
immediate  principle,  Thudichum'n  uropithin,  uromelanin  and  omicholic  acid,  Heller's 
urophsein,  and  several  others). 
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(a)  Turacin.  A  pigment  containing  copper,  obtained  from  the 
feathers  of  the  cape  lory  (Church  l). 

(6)  Bonellein.  A  green  pigment  obtained  from  Bonellia  viridis 
(Sorby*). 

(c)  Pentacrinin,    antedonin,    actiniochrome,    aphysiopurpurin,  jan- 
thinin  are  pigments  obtained  from  the  animals  with  similar  names  j  3 
they  are  probably  lipochromes. 

(d)  Aphidein  (Sorby)  from  the  aphis,  and  blue  stentorin  (Lankester  4) 
from  stentor  are  probably  respiratory  pigments. 

(e)  Tyrian  purple  is  the  dye  obtained  from  species  of  Purpura  and 
Murex,  and  is  a  secretion  of  a  layer  of  epithelium  between  the  gills  and 
the  hind-gut  in  the  mantle  cavity.     The  secretion  when  fresh  is  colour- 
less, but  when  exposed  to  light,  especially  if  diluted  with  water,  it 
becomes  bluish-green,  then  red,  and  finally  purple.    When  a  solution  of 
this  in  aniline  is  made,  a  pigment  called  punicin  (Schunck5)  separates 
in  star-shaped  groups  of  irregular  crystalline  needles.     Any  substance 
like  the  above  which  is  transformed  into  a  pigment  by  any  simple 
treatment  (for  instance,  oxidation)  is  called  a  chromogen. 

(/)  Cochineal.  Carmine.  The  name  carminic  acid  is  given  to  the 
red  pigment  of  the  female  cochineal  (Coccus  cacti)  ;  it  is  found  also  in 
other  species  of  coccus  and  in  plants,  e.g.  in  the  blossoms  of  Monarda 
didyma.  It  is  an  amorphous  red  powder,  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
mineral  acids.  Its  ammonium  salt  and  also  picrocarmine  show  ab- 
sorption bands  something  like  those  of  oxyhsemoglobin,  but  nearer  to 
the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum.  When  boiled  with  dilute  acids  carminic 
acid  takes  up  water  and  splits  into  a  carbohydrate  (unfermentable 
and  optically  inactive)  and  a  new  pigment,  carmine-red.  It  is  thus  a 
glucoside. 


[carminic  acid]  [carmine  re<l] 

1  Phil.  Trans,  clix.  627.  -  Quart.  J.  Mic.  Science,  1871,  p.  852. 

3  See  Moseley,  Ibid.  1873,  p.  148  ;  1877,  p.  1.  4  Lankester,  Ibid.  April,  1878. 

5  Journ.  of  Chem.  Soc.  1879,  p.  589. 
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CHAPTER  XII 

FERMENT  A  TJON 

IT  has  been  known  since  very  ancient  times  that  sweet  juices  of 
fruits,  more  particularly  of  the  grape,  can  be  made  to  undergo  certain 
changes,  the  result  of  which  is,  that  the  juice  is  no  longer  a  sweet 
innocuous  liquid,  but  possesses  intoxicating  properties.  During  the 
occurrence  of  this  change  the  clear  fluid  becomes  turbid,  and  its  surface 
is  covered  by  bubbles  or  froth.  This  latter  phenomenon  attracting 
special  attention,  the  name  fermentation'  was  given  to  the  process. 
We  now  know  that  the  change  consists  in  the  transformation  of  the 
sweet  substance  sugar  into  other  materials,  of  which  the  most  abundant 
are  alcohol,  the  body  possessing  the  intoxicating  properties,  and  car- 
lx>nic  acid,  the  evolution  of  which  causes  the  frothing.  The  turbidity  of 
the  liquid  is  caused  by  the  presence  of  numerous  unicellular  organisms, 
(toru/ff)  '2  which  increase  rapidly  by  a  process  of  budding. 

This  form  of  fermentation  is  now  usually  called  the  alcoholic 
fermentation,  for  it  has  been  found  that  other  chemical  changes  of  the 
same  nature  may  properly  be  included  under  the  general  term  fermen- 
tation. As  instances  of  these,  the  souring  of  milk,  the  transformation 
of  urea  into  ammonium  carbonate,  <fcc.,  may  be  cited.  The  complex 
series  of  changes  which  are  accompanied  by  the  formation  of  malodorous 
gases,  and  which  are  known  as  putrefaction,  come  also  into  the  same 
category.  In  all  these  instances  the  transformation  is  accompanied  by 
the  presence  of  unicellular  organisms,  which  correspond  to  the  torultc 
of  the  alcoholic  fermentation  ;  for  instance,  in  putrefying  material, 
various  kinds  of  bacteria,  undergoing  rapid  growth  an'l  multiplication, 
will  be  discovered.  It  was  for  a  long  time  a  matter  of  doubt,  whether 
these  organic  growths  were  the  cause,  or  result,  or  an  accidental  con- 
comitant, of  the  fermentative  process.  But  it  is  now  almost  univer- 
sally acknowledged  that  the  organisms  are  the  cause  of  the  fermenta- 
tion. It  has  been  shown  that  the  growth  of  such  organisms  is  accom- 
panied with  the  fermentation  in  question,  that  such  fermentation 

1  From  fervere,  to  boil. 

*  A  list  of  a  large  number  of  fungi  (Saccharomyces  cerevisiw,  S.  ellipsoideus,  Mucor, 
Mycoderma,  &c.)  which  excite  the  alcoholic  fermentation  will  be  found  in  a  pajwr  \<\ 
Reesa,  Bot.  Untersuch.  v.  d.  Alcoholgahrung»pilzc  ;  see  also  Schunck,  /.  prakt.  Chtm. 
Ixii.  222. 
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occurs  only  when  the  organisms  are  growing,  and  stops  when  the 
organisms  are  removed  or  killed. 

This  vitalistic  theory  of  fermentation  becomes  especially  important 
to  the  physiologist  and  pathologist  when  applied  to  disease.  The 
'germ  theory,' as  it  is  termed,  explains  the  infectious  or  zymotic  diseases 
by  considering  that  the  change  in  the  system  is  of  the  nature  of 
fermentation,  and  like  the  other  fermentations  we  have  mentioned, 
produced  by  particular  forms  of  bacterium  ;  the  transference  of  the 
bacteria  or  their  spores  from  one  person  to  another  constituting 
infection.  This  theory  has  not  been  fully  verified  for  every  infectious 
disease  by  the  discovery  of  a  specific  microbe  ;  many  able  investigators, 
however,  consider  it  likely  that  the  pathogenic  germs  of  these  maladies 
will  be  discovered,  as  in  the  cases  of  splenic  fever,  and  relapsing  fever, 
and  a  few  others  in  which  the  specific  bacterium  has  been  already 
identified. 

There  is,  however,  another  class  of  chemical  transformations,  which 
differ  very  considerably  from  all  to  which  we  have  hitherto  alluded. 
They,  however,  resemble  these  fermentations  in  the  fact  that  they  occur 
independently  of  any  apparent  change  in  the  agents  that  produce 
them.  The  agents  that  produce  them  are  not  living  organisms,  but 
chemical  substances,  the  result  of  the  activity  of  living  cells.  As 
instances  of  this  class  of  chemical  transformations,  the  following  may 
be  taken  :  the  change  of  starch  into  sugar  by  the  ptyalin  of  the  saliva, 
the  change  of  proteids  into  peptones  by  the  pepsin  of  the  gastric  juice, 
the  change  of  fibrinogen  into  fibrin,  when  blood  is  shed,  &c.  &c. 
These  changes  are  also  included  under  the  term  fermentation.1 

Fermentations  may  therefore  be  divided  into  two  classes  :  first, 
those  brought  about  by  the  organised  ferments  (torulce,  bacteria,  &c.), 
and,  secondly,  those  brought  about  by  the  unorganised  ferments 
(pepsin,  diastase,  &c.).  Each  of  these  classes  may  be  again  subdivided, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  chemical  change  produced. 

Previous  to  1838,  the  action  of  yeast  was  regarded  as  a  catalytic 
one  (Berzelius)  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  influence  of  its  mere  presence 
causes  a  separation  of  the  constituents  of  sugar,  just  as  platinum 
black  causes  peroxide  of  hydrogen  to  give  up  an  atom  of  its  oxygen. 
A  modification  of  this  theory  was  proposed  by  Liebig  in  1848  ;  he  gave 
the  organisms  associated  with  the  change  a  secondary  position,  hold- 
ing that  they  produced  substances  of  a  chemical  nature  which  were  the 
true  ferments  ;  and  he  considered  that  the  molecular  vibrations  of 
these  ferments  caused  a  rearrangement  of  the  atoms  of  the  substance 

1  Sheridan  Lea  suggests  the  term  zymolysis  for  this  variety  of  fermentation  (Journ. 
of  Physiol.  1890,  p.  254).  Sir  W.  Roberts  suggested  the  term  enzymosis  (Proc.  Boy.  Soc. 
vol.  xxxi.  p.  145)  many  years  ago  for  the  same  processes. 
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undergoing  fermentation.  He  compared  this  action  to  the  decomposi- 
tion of  acetic  acid  into  acetone  and  carbonic  acid  produced  by  heat,  or 
the  change  of  cyanogen  dissolved  in  water  into  oxamide,  produced  by  the 
vibrations  of  a  trace  of  aldehyde.  This  action  is  also  comparable  to 
the  action  of  the  unorganised  ferments,  in  which  the  living  cells,  for 
instance,  of  the  stomach,  produce  a  chemical  substance,  pepsin,  the  active 
agent  in  producing  the  fermentative  change  of  albumin  into  peptone. 

In  certain  cases  this  view  of  Liebig  has  been  justified  ;  soluble 
ferments  have  been  separated  from  the  organisms,  and  these  have  the 
same  action  when  the  organisms  are  absent  as  when  they  are  present. 
Thus  yeast  cells,  in  addition  to  causing  the  alcoholic  fermentation,  pro- 
duce also  an  inverting  ferment,  that  is,  a  ferment  which  transforms 
cane  sugar  into  glucose  ;  this  ferment  can  be  readily  separated  from 
the  organisms  (Barth,1  Donath,2  Lea,3  «fec.).  The  alkaline  fermenta- 
tion of  urine,  in  which  urea  is  converted  into  ammonium  carbonate,  is 
brought  about  by  an  organism  very  similar  to  yeast,  and  to  it  the  name 
torula  urece  has  been  given.  Here,  again,  a  soluble  ferment  with  the 
same  power  has  been  separated  from  the  cells  (Musculus,4  Lea).  But 
in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  attempts  to  separate  such  soluble 
chemical  ferments  have  been  unsuccessful,  and  thus  attention  has  been 
more  concentrated  on  the  biological  side  of  the  problem.  In  the  case 
of  the  alcoholic  fermentation,  Helmholtz,  Mitscherlich,  and  others, 
showed  that  if  the  yeast  cells  were  prevented  from  passing  into  a  fer- 
mentable liquid  by  the  interposition  of  an  organic  membrane,  fermen- 
tation did  not  ensue.  That  the  organisms  themselves  are  absolutely 
necessary,  is  also  shown  by  experiments  with  the  bacillus  anthracis, 
the  specific  microbe  of  anthrax  or  splenic  fever.  A  cultivation  of  the 
bacillus  inoculated  into  an  animal  causes  the  death  of  that  animal  by 
splenic  fever ;  but  if  the  bacilli  be  first  carefully  filtered  off  from  the 
cultivation  fluid,  the  filtrate  is  innocuous.5 

If,  however,  it  be  freely  admitted  that  the  organisms  themselves 
are  the  cause  of  the  fermentation,  the  question  still  remains,  how  do 
they  act  ?  Do  they  live  on  the  fermentable  matter,  and  then  excrete 
what  we  call  the  products  of  fermentation  1  This  view  is  not  tenable, 
because  of  the  immense  volume  of  the  substances  in  which  they  pro- 
duce changes  ;  Pasteur  considers  that  of  the  sugar  acted  upon  by  yeast 
only  one  per  cent,  is  taken  up  by  the  yeast  itself.  Another  view,  which 

1  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Getell.  1878,  p.  474.  f  Ibid.  1875,  p.  795. 

*  Journ.  of  Physiol.  vi.  186.         *  Compt.  rend.  Ixxxii.  888.   Pfiiiger'sArchiv,  xii.  214. 

5  In  such  experiments  the  culture  fluid  employed  has  been  beef-tea  or  a  similar 
infusion.  More  recent  experiments  by  Wooldridge,  Hankin,  and  Martin  have  shown 
that  if  the  bacilli  b«  grown  in  a  fluid  rich  in  proteids,  they  produce  a  poison,  a  solution 
of  which  causes  anthrax  (see  p.  168). 
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is  probably  more  correct,  is  that  the  organisms  produce,  very  much  as 
Liebig  supposed,  a  soluble  ferment,  which  acts  on  the  fermentable 
matter.  This  view,  which  has  received  the  powerful  support  of  Hoppe- 
Seyler,  is  at  once  confronted  with  the  difficulties  already  mentioned, 
the  chief  of  which  is  the  inability  of  various  observers  to  separate 
such  soluble  ferments  from  the  organisms.  It  is,  however,  always 
unsafe,  when  results  of  experiments  on  any  subject  are  negative,  to 
assume  that  our  knowledge  upon  that  subject  is  complete  and  final. 
The  inability  of  observers  in  the  past  to  perform  an  experiment  may 
be  from  lack  of  means  or  of  knowledge  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
presence  of  soluble  ferments  in  places  where  their  existence  has  been 
hitherto  denied,  may  be  demonstrated  in  the  future. 

The  separation  of  the  inverting  ferment  from  yeast,  and  of  the  urea- 
ferment  from  the  torula  urece,  is  a  step  which  may  be  the  first  in  a  series 
of  discoveries.  Sheridan  Lea  in  his  experiments,  indeed,  pointed  out  a 
possible  explanation  of  the  negative  results  of  previous  investigators. 
Both  the  urea-ferment  and  the  inverting  ferment  were  obtained  by 
precipitation  of  the  cells  with  alcohol,  and  subsequent  extraction  of  the 
alcoholic  precipitate  with  water,  but  neither  is  present  in  the  fluid  sur- 
rounding the  cells  during  the  progress  of  the  change  which  they  produce. 
This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  ferments,  being  non- diffusible, 
are  unable  to  pass  from  the  protoplasm  of  the  torula,  through  its 
surrounding  investment  of  cellulose. 

It  has  already  been  surmised  that  ferments  are  of  the  nature  of 
the  living  proteids  (p.  146) ;  like  other  proteids  they  are  indiffusible  ; 
this  readily  accounts  for  the  fact  they  are  not  discoverable  outside  the 
cell  wall :  and  like  all  living  things  their  properties  during  life  are 
different  from  those  after  death  ;  this  readily  accounts  for  the  fact  that, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  they  are  not  discoverable  inside  the  cell  wall, 
after  the  cell  has  been  killed  by  alcohol.  The  few  exceptions  are  probably 
those  which  are  more  robust,  and  withstand  the  action  of  alcohol  better. 

If  this  hypothesis  be  admitted,  and  until  it  is  replaced  by  a  better 
it  must  be  admitted,  the  difference  between  organised  and  unorganised 
ferment  action  is  this  :  an  organised  ferment  is  one  which  does  not 
leave  the  living  cell  during  the  progress  of  the  fermentation ;  an  un- 
organised ferment  is  one  which  is  shed  out  from  the  cells,  and  then 
exerts  its  activity.  Probably  the  chemical  nature  of  the  ferment  is  in 
the  two  cases  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same. 

If  it  be  admitted  that  the  ferments  are  proteid  in  nature,  or  some- 
thing closely  akin  to  proteid,  and  it  be  also  remembered  how  imper- 
fect our  knowledge  of  the  proteids  is,  it  may  seem  a  task  from  which 
one  would  shrink,  to  attempt  to  explain  any  further  how  the  ferments 
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act.  The  ferment  actions  however  consist  very  largely  in  the  trans- 
ference of  water,  or  of  oxygen  ;  and  we  happily  have  in  the  simpler 
regions  of  chemistry,  examples  of  action  which  seem  to  be  analogous  to 
what  we  call  ferment  action  in  the  vaguer  regions  of  organic  chemistry. 
The  most  striking  of  the  phenomena  of  fermentation  are  these  : — 

(1)  A  small  amount  of  the  ferment  produces  a  change  in  an  over- 
whelmingly large  quantity  of  material.     This  is  even  more  puzzling  in 
the  case  of  the  unorganised  than  in  that  of  the  organised  ferments. 
A  needle  prick,  if  the  point  of  that  needle  is  infected  with  the  bacillus 
anthracis,  will  cause  the  animal  so  inoculated  to  die  of  splenic  fever. 
The  inoculated  bacilli  have  the  power  of  rapid  multiplication,  and  so 
rapidly  poison  the  whole  of  the  blood.     A  minute  fragment  of  rennet 
will  cause  curdling  throughout  a  huge  volume  of  milk.     There  is  here, 
however,  no  such  power  of  self-multiplication. 

(2)  The  ferment  itself  takes  no  apparent  part  in  the  change  pro- 
duced, but,  after  having  produced  its  action,  can  be  used  again  to 
produce  the  same  action  in  another  mass  of  material. 

The  vibration  theory  of  Liebig  is  only  to  a  certain  extent  an 
explanation  of  these  phenomena  ;'  the  changes  taking  place  among  the 
atoms  composing  the  molecules  of  the  ferment  produce  vibrations, 
which,  acting  on  the  molecules  of  the  substance  with  which  the  ferment 
comes  in  contact,  set  up  there  similar  molecular  vibrations  and 
rearrangements. 

This  is  quite  comparable  to  what  is  taking  place  around  us  every 
day  in  a  social  capacity.  An  irritable  quick-tempered  individual  enters 
a  room  filled  with  pleasant  people.  The  influence  of  his  presence 
soon  causes  the  whole  assembly  to  become  changed,  and  bad  temper 
to  rule  supreme.  The  analogy  to  the  case  of  a  ferment  is  com- 
pleted by  the  fact  that  the  author  of  the  change  is  himself  unaltered, 
and  is  capable  of  producing  the  same  action  on  another  mass  of  material. 

This  homely  comparison  however  helps  us  very  little  ;  it  leads  us 
into  the  regions  of  psychology,  where  the  problems  are  even  more  com- 
plicated than  in  physiology.  It  will  be  of  greater  help  to  find  com- 
parisons in  simpler  chemical  reactions  which  are  well  understood. 

Take  the  case  of  the  ordinary  way  in  which  oxygen  is  made*  If 
one  heats  potassium  chlorate  (KC1O3),  the  oxygen  comes  off,  and 
potassium  chloride  (KC1)  is  left  behind.  If,  however,  a  little  manganese 
dioxide  be  mixed  with  the  chlorate  in  the  first  instance,  the  oxygen 

1  A  '  contact  theory '  more  recently  advum-<-<l  ( \\',itt.i'  Dictionary,  1889,  vol.  ii.  p.  540) 
is  that  the  enzymes  raise  the  molecular  temperntnr<>H  of  the  decomposing  molecules  to 
the  point  at  whirh  their  molecular  equilibrium  is  destroyed ;  their  decomposition  is  pro- 
duced by  rearrangement  of  energy,  not  by  any  increase  or  decrease  of  the  amount  present 
in  the  system. 
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comes  off  much  more  easily,  but  the  manganese  dioxide  is  unaltered  at 
the  end  of  the  experiment,  and  this  is  quite  comparable  to  what  occurs 
in  the  case  of  a  ferment. 

Take  another  example ;  in  the  manufacture  of  ordinary  oil  of 
vitriol,  sulphurous  acid,  atmospheric  air,  and  steam  are  brought  into 
contact  with  one  another  in  a  large  leaden  chamber.  These  three 
substances  alone  would  suffice  to  form  sulphuric  acid  (SO2  +  O  +  H2O 
=H2SO4),  but  the  action  would  be  a  slow  one.  The  combination  is 
hastened  by  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  nitrous  acid  (N2O3). 
The  sulphurous  acid  (H2SO3)  combines  with  the  nitrous  acid,  and  is 
then  decomposed  into  sulphuric  acid  (H2SO4)  and  nitric  oxide  (N2O2). 
H2S03  +  N203  =  H.jS04  +  N202 

[sulphurous  acid]        [nitrous  acid]        [sulphuric  acid]        [nitric  oride] 

The  nitric  oxide  left  combines  instantly  with  oxygen,  to  form 
nitrous  acid  again,  which  in  turn  undergoes  the  same  decomposition 
with  sulphurous  acid.  Thus  the  nitric  oxide  serves  as  an  oxygen 
carrier,  and  as  it  is  continually  being  recovered,  and  itself  taking  no 
part  in  the  composition  of  the  final  product  (sulphuric  acid),  a  small 
quantity  will  last  an  indefinite  time,  and  always  be  ready  to  perform" 
the  same  office.  Here  again  it  plays  the  part  of  a  ferment. 

Take  another  example,  this  time  from  organic  chemistry  ;  namely 
the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  manufacture  of  ether  from  alcohol. 
If  one  distils  together  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid,  ether  and  water  will 
be  found  in  the  distillate,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  apparently  unchanged 
in  the  retort ;  and  the  same  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  can  be  used 
over  and  over  again,  to  break  up  an  indefinite  quantity  of  alcohol. 
Now  if  the  action  of  the  sulphuric  acid  had  not  been  understood,  as  it 
was  not  until  comparatively  recent  times,  the  reaction  would  have  been 
still  looked  upon  as  puzzling,  and  described  as  catalytic.  We  do, 
however,  understand  how  sulphuric  acid  acts. 

The  first  reaction  that  takes  place  may  be  denoted  in  this  way. 
We  start  with  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid  : — 

HHSO4       sulphuric  acid, 
OH(C,H5)     alcohol. 

When  these  come  together,  the  vertical  line  represents  the  pro- 
ducts of  their  interaction  ;  they  split  into 

H    HSO4 
OH    (C2H5) 

water    ethyl-hydrogen  sulphate 

water,  which  comes  over  in  the  distillate,  and  ethyl-hydrogen  sulphate. 
The   ethyl -hydrogen  sulphate  reacts  with  more  alcohol,  and,  the 
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vertical  line  again  indicating  the   way  in  which  the  atoms   are   re- 
arranged, we  have 

HSO4 

H 


ether 


Mil j'liurir  aolil 


sulphuric  acid,  again  ready  to  be  split  up  as  before,  and  ether,  which 
distils  over.  In  this  reaction  the  sulphuric  acid  acts  as  probably 
ferments  do  in  fermentation.  Apparently  they  are  unchanged  at  the 
end  of  the  reaction  ;  probably  they  have  acted  in  some  such  way  as 
the  nitric  oxide  or  the  sulphuric  acid  do  in  the  examples  just  given. 
Probably  they  play  the  part  of  an  oxygen  carrier,  or  a  water  carrier, 
and  then  in  the  later  stages  of  the  reaction  are  deprived  of  their  extra 
oxygen  or  water,  and  thus  appear  the  same  as  before  the  reaction  began. 
.  Lastly,  an  example  may  be  taken  from  physiology  itself ;  the 
example  is  that  of  the  action  of  haemoglobin  ;  it  comes  to  the  lungs  in 
the  venous  blood,  is  converted  there  into  oxyhsemoglobin,  takes  the 
oxygen  to  the  tissues,  and  returns  as  it  started,  in  the  condition  to  act 
over  and  over  again  as  an  oxygen  carrier. 

This  action  of  haemoglobin  is  not  generally  called  a  ferment  action, 
but  it  appears  to  me  to  be  clearly  in  the  same  category  of  phenomena. 
We  do  not  call  it  a  ferment  action,  because  we  understand  it ;  when 
we  attain  to  a  similar  accurate  understanding  of  the  action  of  pepsin, 
and  of  bacteria,  we  shall  probably  cease  to  call  them  ferment  actions, 
and  reserve  that  term  for  what  we  do  not  understand  as  a  convenient 
cloak  for  ignorance.  The  action  of  sulphuric  acid  in  etherification  is 
no  longer  cloaked  under  the  similar  term  catalysis.  There  seems  no 
reason  why  in  the  future  we  may  not  attain  to  as  accurate  knowledge 
concerning  ferment  actions  as  chemists  have  arrived  at  in  connection 
with  many  formerly  so-called  catalytic  phenomena. 

We  have  thus  a  series  of  occurrences  in  chemistry,  starting  with 
the  simple  catalytic  processes  of  inorganic  chemistry,  and  ending  with 
the  ferment  processes  of  physiological  chemistry,  probably  differing 
only  in  the  complexity  of  the  substances  taking  part  in  them.  Ferment 
activity  is  a  manifestation  of  protoplasm  in  a  living  condition  ;  and  I 
regard  it  as  possible  that,  by  working  out  ferment  actions  in  the  li^ht 
of  the  simpler  catalytic  actions,  we  shall  obtain  an  insight  into  the 
explanation  of  other  still  more  complex  vital  actions. 

A  step  to  the  better  knowledge  of  fermenting  processes  has  been 
made  by  Hoppe-Seyler,1  who' has  pointed  out  that  the  oxidation  in 
which  the  action  often  apparently  consists  is  not  a  direct  one,  but 
rather  of  the  nature  of  reduction. 

1  The  most  recent  exposition  of  Hoppe-Seyler's  views  in  this  direction  will  be  found 
in  tin-  y.cit.  phyiiol.  Chem.  x.  86. 
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Thus  in  the  lactic  and  alcoholic  fermentation,  and  in  putrefaction, 
there  is  a  liberation  of  hydrogen,  and  this  nascent  hydrogen  combines 
with  an  atom  of  oxygen  from  ordinary  oxygen  (O2)  to  form  water 
(H2  +  O2=H2O  +  O).  The  nascent  oxygen  (O)  thus  liberated,  oxidises 
any  oxidisable  substance  present,  or  it  may  unite  with  hydrogen  to 
form  water,  or  oxygen  to  form  ozone  (03).  But  if  on  the  other  hand 
the  nascent  hydrogen  meets  with  no  free  oxygen,  it  takes  the  oxygen 
from  organic  substances,  that  is,  reduces  them.  Thus  in  putrefying 
liquids,  oxidation  may  be  proceeding  in  the  upper  portions  where  there 
is  free  access  of  atmospheric  oxygen,  and  reduction  in  the  lower  layers 
where  free  oxygen  is  absent. 

It  is  probable  that  some  of  the  changes  occurring  during  the 
nutrition  of  living  cells  are  similar  to  these  fermentations.  The 
nascent  hydrogen  liberates  nascent  oxygen,  which  then  oxidises  oxidis- 
able material.  The  following  hypothetical  formula  would  represent 
what  occurs  ;  supposing  n  is  oxidisable  material,  then 


THE  UNORGANISED  FERMENTS 

These  substances  can  be  extracted  from  the  cells  in  which  they 
occur  by  water,  dilute  acids  or  alkalis,  salt  solution,  or  glycerine. 
They  are  precipitated  from  such  extracts,  or  from  the  secretions  in 
which  they  occur,  by  alcohol,  or  by  saturation  with  ammonium  sulphate,  ' 
or  by  lead  acetate.  The  precipitate  so  obtained  is  proteid  in  nature,2 
or  closely  allied  to  proteid.  On  drying  this  precipitate  a  colourless. 
tasteless,  amorphous  powder  is  obtained. 

These  ferments  may  be  arranged,  according  to  their  action,  into  the 
following  classes  :  — 

1.  Proteolytic  :  those  which  change  proteid  s  into  peptones.     This  is 
probably  a  process  of  hydration,  as  it  can  be  also  brought  about  by 
other  hydrating  agencies,  such  as  boiling  with  dilute  mineral  acids,  or 
superheated  steam. 

Examples  :  pepsin,  trypsin,  papain. 

2.  Amylolytic  :   those   which  change   amyloses   (starch,  glycogen) 
into  sugars.     This  also  is  a  hydration. 

Examples  :  ptyalin,  amylopsin,  diastase. 

3.  Steatolytic  :  those  which  split  fats  into  fatty  acids  and  glycerine. 
Examples  :  ferments  in  pancreatic  juice  and  bile. 

'  Krawkoff,  J.  Buss.  Chem.  Soc.  1887,  p.  887. 

3  Elementary  analyses  have  been  mode  of  various  ferments  by  Schmidt,  Schlossberger, 
Hiifner,  and  others.  Much  the  same  results  have  been  thereby  obtained  as  in  the  case 
of  proteids. 
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4.  Inversive  :  those  which  convert  cane  sugar  into  glucose. 
Examples  :  invertin  of  intestinal  juice,  and  of  yeast  cells. 

5.  Emulsin  '  or  synaptase  :   a  ferment  which  converts  glucosides 
(amygdalin,  salicin,  «kc.)  into  glucose,  and  other  compounds.     Myrosin 
is  a  very  similar  ferment. 

6.  Coagulative.   Examples  :  fibrin  ferment,  myosin  ferment,  rennet, 
ferment  from  Withania  coayulans  which  acts  like  rennet  (Lea).     A 
rennet-like  ferment  is  obtained  from  certain  other  plants,2  and  certain 
bacteria.3 

There  are  other  fermentations,  such  as  the  conversion  of  glucose 
into  mannite,  or  of  glycerine  and  mannite  into  alcohol  by  the  action  of 
putrefying  nitrogenous  organic  matter,  which  have  l>een  described,  but 
which  are  of  little  importance  to  the  physiologist. 

The  preceding  classification  is  found  to  be  very  useful  from  a 
physiological  standpoint.  In  many  instances  the  same  chemical  change, 
which  in  all  cases  appears  to  be  of  the  nature  of  hydrolysis,  may  be 
effected  by  the  action  of  ordinary  chemical  reagents,  such  as  dilute 
mineral  acids,  or  caustic  alkalis.  Hoppe-Seyler  4  has  accordingly 
classified  ferments  from  a  chemical  standpoint  as  follows  :  — 

a.  Fermentg  nhich  act  like  dilute  mineral  acids  at  100°  C.  :  — 

i.  Change  of  starch  or  glycogen  into  dextrin  and  grape  sugar.5 

C24H<eOM  +  3H,0  .  C.H,.0S  +  3C.H120. 
[starch]  [dextrin]       [glucose] 

ii.  Change  of  cane  sugar  into  dextrose  and  levulose  (inversion). 

C^H^O,,  +  H.,0  =  C.HuO.  +  C.HltO. 
[cane  sugar]  [dextrose]    [lerulose] 

iii.  Change  of  various  benzol-glucosides  into  sugar,  and  simpler  benzol-deriva- 
tives by  the  action  of  emulsin  (see  p.  109). 


Example  :  C,,HI(10,  +  H,0  -  C.H12O.  +  C6H4 

[salicin]  [sugar]  [saligenin] 

iv.  Decomposition  of  sulphur  containing  glucosides  into  sugar,  sulphuric  acid, 
and  oil  of  mustard,  by  the  action  of  myrosin.* 


Example  :  €,.11,^8,0,^  -  C.HI2O.  +  HKS04  +  C4HSN8 

[potussimn  [uugar]      [hydrogen,       [oil  of 

myrouate]  ]>otiis*iiiin     miutanl] 

gulphate] 


1  Emulnin  wa*»  prepared  in  a  very  pore  condition  by  Aug.  Schmidt  (Inaug.  Digs. 
Tubingen,  1871).  He  found  that  it  had  the  following  percentage  composition:  C,  48*76; 
H,  7-18;  N,  14-16;  8,  1'25  ;  O,  !itt  70. 

1  E.g.  artichokes,  black  pepper,  &p.     See  Watts'  Dictionary,  vol.  ii.  (1889),  p.  645. 

3  Warington,  Journ.  of  Client.  Soc.  1888,  p.  787. 

4  Physiol.  Chem.  (1881),  p.  116. 

9  The  above  formula  is  Hoppe-Seyler's  after  Musculus.  Brown  and  Morris  give  a 
different  equation  (tee  p.  104). 

6  In  the  above  equation  the  process  is  apparently  not  one  of  hydrolysis,  but  it  seems. 
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b.  Ferments  rchich  act  like  caustic  alkalis  at  a  higher  temperature.    Fermenta- 
tive saponification  :  — 

i.  Decomposition  of  ethers  (fats)  into  an  alcohol  (glycerine)  and  an  acid  (fatty 
acid). 

Example  :    CS7H104O6  +  3H20  =  3(CIgH:MO,)  +  CjHgO, 

[tri-olein]  [oleic  acid]     [glycerine] 

ii.  Decomposition  of  amido-compounds  with  absorption  of  water.    Examples  : 

(  1  )  CON2H4  +  H20  =  (NH4)2CO, 

[urea]  [ammonium 

carbonate] 

(2)  CBH9NOs  +  H20  =  C2HsN02+C7H(i02 

[hippuric  [glycocine]     [benzoic 

acid]  acid] 


(3)  C^H^NSO,  +  H20  =  C2H7NSO,  +  C^H^O, 

[taurocholic  [taurine]          [cholalic 

acid]  acid] 

(4)  The  decomposition  of  proteids  and  albuminoids  (gelatin,  chondrin,  &c.) 
into  leucine,  tyrosine,  &c.,  brought  about  by  the  pancreatic  ferment  —  trypsin. 

It  will  be  seen,  on  glancing  through  these  enumerations  of  the 
unorganised  ferments,  that  the  greater  number  of  those  occurring  in 
animals  are  found  in  the  alimentary  canal,  and  are  concerned  in  the 
digestion  of  food.  They  all  act  best  at  a  little  over  the  temperature  of 
the  body  (40°  C.),  their  activity  is  hindered  by  a  lower  temperature, 
and  they  are  destroyed  by  a  high  temperature.  In  a  dry  state  pepsin 
and  trypsin  may  be  heated  to  170°  without  harm,1  but  in  a  moist 
state  a  temperature  below  100°  C.2  is  sufficient  to  destroy  them. 

All  fermentative  processes  require  the  presence  of  a  certain  amount 
of  water.  Free  acid  is  harmful,  except  in  a  few  cases,  e.g.  gastric 
digestion.  The  caustic  alkalis  also,  when  present  in  more  than  very 
minute  proportions  hinder  fermentation  ;  as  also  do  salts  of  the  heavy 
metals,  and  ether,  and  chloroform  in  some  cases. 

Quite  small  percentages  of  neutral  salts  (such  as  0'004  per  cent,  of 
the  sulphate  of  sodium,  potassium,  ammonium,  or  magnesium,  O02  of 
various  urates,  O01  of  sodium  chloride  or  phosphate)  have  a  very 
considerable  inhibitory  effect  when  pure  solutions  of  pepsin  or  trypsin 
are  used  (Nasse,3  Heidenhain,4  A.  Schmidt,5  E.  Stadelmann  6). 

Bert  and  Regnard  state   that   organised  ferments  are   killed  by 

probable  on  further  investigation  that  the  formula  of  myronic  acid  may  be  modified,  and 
that  the  ferment  change  will  be  found  to  be  also  one  of  hydrolysis  (Will  and  Korner, 
Liebig's  Annalen,  cxxv.  268).  By  hydrolysis,  one  means  the  fixation  of  the  elements  of 
water,  followed  by  decomposition  into  simpler  products.  The  term  should  be  distinguished 
from  hydration,  in  which  there  is  no  such  subsequent  decomposition. 

1  Huppe,  Chem.  Centralblatt,  1881,  p.  745. 

1  The  critical  temperature  at  which  the  soluble  ferments  are  destroyed  varies  with  the 
different  enzymes;  the  range  of  temperature  is  approximately  50°-75°C. 

5  Pfluger's  Arch.  xi.  4  Ibid.  x.  6  Ibid.  xiii.  «  Zeit.  Biol.  xxv.  208. 
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peroxide  of  hydrogen,  and  unorganised  ferments  not.  Schiitzenberger 
and  humus  state  that  borax  destroys  the  activity  of  the  unorganised, 
but  not  that  of  the  organised,  ferments. 

THE   ORGANISED   FERMENTS 

Gay-Lussac  showed  that  boiled  grape-juice  introduced  into  the 
Torricellian  vacuum  of  a  barometer  remained  free  from  fermentative 
change  for  an  indefinite  time,  but  that  on  the  admission  of  a  bubble  of 
air,  fermentation  soon  commenced.  Schwann  (1838)  showed  that,  if  the 
bubble  were  admitted  to  the  vacuum  through  a  red-hot  tube,  fermen- 
tation did  not  occur.  This  experiment  demonstrated  clearly  that,  what- 
ever it  was  in  the  air  that  caused  fermentation,  it  was  destroyed  by  heat. 
In  the  same  year  Schwann  pointed  out  the  vegetable  nature  of  the 
yeast  cells  which  had  been  seen  by  Leeuwenhoek  so  long  ago  as  1680  ; 
Schwann  showed  too  that  they  grew  in  saccharine  solutions,  and  for 
the  first  time  it  was  asserted  that  fermentation  depended  on  the  action 
of  living  things.  In  the  seventeenth  century  Stahl  had  remarked  that 
fermentation  and  putrefaction  were  essentially  the  same  ;  this,  how- 
ever, was  not  verified  until  Schwann  demonstrated  (1)  that  if  air  were 
excluded  from  boiled  putrescible  fluids,  they  did  not  putrefy;  (2)  that  if 
air  were  subsequently  admitted,  putrefaction  soon  set  in  ;  (3)  that  if  the 
air  had  been  previously  passed  through  red-hot  tubes,  no  putrefaction  oc- 
curred; (4)  that  the  putrefying  fluids  always  contained  bacterial  growths; 
(5)  that  certain  substances  which  we  now  call  antiseptics,  such  as  corrosive 
sublimate,  which  destroy  organic  life,  put  a  stop  to  putrefaction,  pre- 
sumably by  destroying  the  bacteria. 

There  were  many  other  observations  made,  all  tending  to  the  same 
end,  namely,  that  it  was  not  air,  but  something  in  the  air,  that  caused 
both  fermentation  and  putrefaction  ;  among  these  may  be  mentioned 
that  of  Hofmann,  who  showed  that  cotton  wool  will  filter  off  from  the 
air  the  material  in  question ;  and  that  of  Mitscherlich,  who  showed  that 
yeast  loses  its  power  after  thorough  filtration  and  removal  of  the  yeast 
cells. 

In  1857  Pasteur  showed  that  each  particular  kind  of  fermentation 
was  connected  with  the  growth  and  development  of  a  special  organism ; 
one  organism  producing  the  alcoholic,  another  the  lactic,  another  the 
acetous  fermentation,  and  so  on.  By  introducing  the  method  of  culti- 
vating organisms  in  certain  special  fluids  particularly  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  one  kind,  and  only  one  kind,  of  organism,  he  was  able  to 
separate  different  organisms  from  one  another,  and  thus  to  investigate 
their  individual  properties,  by  inoculating  them  into  previously  sterilised 
putrescible  or  fermentable  fluids,  or  into  the  body  of  certain  animals. 
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This  method  has  in  the  hands  of  other  investigators  (Koch,  Klein,  <fec.) 
been  much  elaborated,  and  bacteriology  is  now  a  science  in  itself.. 
The  method  of  pure  cultivations  has  attained  to  a  great  pitch  of  per- 
fection, and  by  it  organisms  which  are  apparently  the  same  to  the 
microscope  can  be  divided  into  different  kinds,  according  to  their 
manner  of  growth  and  their  physiological  effects.  The  value  of  the 
method  has  been  of  most  value  in  connection  with  the  microbes  of 
disease. 

The  general  principles  of  the  method  may  be  briefly  summarised  here,  but  for 
full  particulars  the  reader  is  referred  to  any  of  the  excellent  works  on  the  subject 
now  published. 

The  medium  in  which  bacteria  are  to  be  grown  may  be  either  solid  or  liquid. 
Good  liquid  media  are  sterilised  milk,  serum  or  hydrocele  fluid,  or  a  bouillon  made 
by  boiling  500  grammes  of  beef  in  a  litre  of  water  for  45  minutes ;  this  is- 
rendered  alkaline  by  carbonate  of  soda,  filtered,  and  sterilised  by  exposure  to  the 
temperature  of  100°  C.  for  about  an  hour  on  three  successive  days.1  Some  culture 
liquids  are  simpler ;  thus  Pasteur's  fluid  is  1  part  ammonium  tartrate,  10  parts 
cane  sugar,  and  the  ash  of  1  part  of  yeast  in  100  parts  of  water.  Cohrit  fluid  is 
0-5  grm.  potassium  phosphate,  0'5  grm.  magnesium  sulphate,  0-05  calcium 
phosphate,  and  1  grm.  ammonium  tartrate  in  100  grms.  of  water. 

Among  solid  media,  which  are  more  suitable  for  pure  cultivations,  the  follow- 
ing may  be  mentioned:  — 

a.  The  cut  surface  of  a  boiled  potato  or  boiled  white  of  egg  sterilised  by  being 
washed  with  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate. 

b.  Meat  juice,  to  a  litre  of  which  is  added  10  grms.  of  commercial  peptone, 
5  grms.  of  sodium  chloride,  and   100  grms.  of  pure  gelatin.     The  mixture  is 
heated,  made  slightly  alkaline  with  sodium  carbonate,  filtered  hot  into  test-tubes 
sterilised  by  discontinuous  heating,  and  the  tubes  plugged  with  sterilised  cotton 
wool. 

o.  Instead  of  gelatin  in  the  above,  agar-agar  (prepared  from  seaweed)  may  be 
used.  This  gelatinises  at  a  higher  temperature  than  gelatine,  and  so  is  suitable 
for  the  cultivation  of  organisms  which  grow  only  at  temperatures  approaching 
that  of  the  body. 

A.  Blood  serum  made  firm  by  heating  to  68°  C.  for  an  hour.  This  is  sterilised 
by  raising  it  to  56°  C.  for  two  hours  daily  for  eight  days. 

All  instruments  used  in  experimentation  must  be  sterilised — metallic  instru- 
ments by  the  Bunsen  flame,  glass  instruments  by  placing  them  in  an  oven 
at  160°  C. 

To  inoculate  a  new  tube  or  flask  with  a  definite  organism  that  has  been  grow- 
ing previously  in  a  culture  tube  :  push  the  point  of  a  freshly  drawn  out  capillary 
pipette  through  the  cotton  wool  plug  until  it  reaches  the  culture  fluid  or  solid  ;  a 
small  drop  ascends  the  tube  of  the  pipette.  Withdraw  the  pipette  and  similarly 

1  This  'discontinuous  sterilisation,'  as  it  is  called,  was  introduced  by  Tyndall 
(Floating  Matter  in  the  Air,  1881),  who  found  it  more  efficacious  than  prolonged 
heating.  The  reason  is  that  the  spores  resist  heat  much  more  powerfully  than  the 
fully  grown  bacteria ;  the  spores  not  killed  by  the  first  heating  germinate  before  the 
second  boiling  when  they  are  killed,  while  some  which  may  not  have  germinated  will 
have  done  so  by  the  time  of  the  third  boiling. 
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push  it  into  the  material  at  the  bottom  of  the  second  tube— that  which  is  to  be 
inoculated.  The  pipette  is  withdrawn, and  the  tube  placed  in  an  incubator  at  the 
temperature  at  which  the  micro-organism  grows  best. 

The  separation  of  organisms  may  be  effected  by  one  of  three  methods : — 

1.  Kleb's  method  of  fractional  cultivation. 

2.  Lister's  and  Niigeli's  dilution  method. 
:<.  Koch's  method  of  plate  cultivation. 

1.  Fractional  cultivation. — If  a  trace  of  culture    fluid    containing  several 
organisms  be  inoculated  into  a  series  of  new  tubes  containing  different  nourishing 
materials,  it  will  be  found  after  24  to  48  hours  that  probably  one  species  in  each 
tube— i.e.  the  one  that  grows  best  in  that  particular  medium  and  at   that 
particular  temperature — will  have  increased  enormously,  and  that  the  others  have 
made  little  or  no  progress.    Inoculate  a  new  culture  tube  with  a  trace  of  this  cultiva- 
tion ;  the  chances  are  that  you  inoculate  one  kind  of  organism  only,  viz.  the  most 
abundant ;  but,  to  be  certain,  the  process  should,  after  24  hours,  be  repeated,  and 
If  necessary  repeated  again.     The   naked   eye   appearances  of  the  cultivation, 
coloration,  or  liquefaction  of  the  medium,  the  formation  of  a  pellicle,  micro- 
scopic appearance,  and  many  other  conditions,  soon  indicate  when  a  desired 
single  species  is  obtained. 

2.  The  method  of  dilution. — The  original  culture  fluid  containing  several 
species   is   greatly  diluted   with   sterile    salt    solution,    or    some    other    indif- 
ferent  fluid :  with   droplets  of  this   new  tubes   are  inoculated.     It  is  probable 
that,  owing  to  the  great  dilution,  the  droplet  used,  contains  only  one  organism. 
This  chance  is  increased  by  repeating  the  process  several  times  in  succession. 
This  method  may  be  very  successfully  combined  with  that  of  fractional  culture. 

3.  Plate  cultivation.—  A  test-tube  of  sterile  nutritive  gelatine  is  liquefied  by 
gentle  heat,  and  inoculated  with  a  trace  of  the  bacterial  mixture,  either  by  a 
capillary  pipette  or  by  the  point  of  a  previously  over-heated  and  cooled  platinum 
wire ;  this  is  well  mixed  and  expeditiously  poured  into  a  sterilised  shallow  glass 
dish,  and  covered  with  another  glass  dish  ;  both  are  then  placed  under  a  bell-jar, 
the  interior  of  which  is  kept  moist  by  a  piece  of  wet  blotting-paper,  and  the  whole 
incubated  at  a  suitable  temperature.     In  a  few  days  each  species  of  bacterium 
will  start  a  separate  colony,  differing  in  shape,  colour,  size,  and  general  appear- 
ance, from  the  others.     By  reinoculation  of  gelatine  tubes  from  these,  pure  sub- 
cultures of  the  different  species  can  be  obtained. 

Modifications  of  these  various  methods  are  used  for  the  inoculation  of  nutrient 
material  with  blood,  juices,  and  tissues  of  animals,  and  in  the  examination  of 
water  and  air  for  micro-organisms.1 

Another  large  branch  of  the  science  of  bacteriology  is  that  relating  to  the 
microscopic  preparation  and  methods  of  staining  of  micro-organisms,  which  has 
now  reached  a  great  degree  of  elaboration. 

Micro-Organisms  may  be  classified  in  many  different  ways. 

They  may  be  classified  morphologically  ;  they  all  belong  to  one  of 
the  lowest  groups  of  fungi  called,the  Schizomycetes.  They  are  devoid  of 
chlorophyll,  and  multiply  usually  by  fission,  but  in  some  (many  bacilli) 
by  a  process  of  spore  formation.  The  yeast  cells,  which  are  considerably 

1  For  full  particulars  see  Klein' t  Micru-Orqanitms  and  Disease. 
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larger  than  most  other  globular  forms,  multiply  usually  by  budding. 
The  forms  assumed  by  bacterial  growths  are  : — 

(a)  Globular;  termed  micrococcus. 

(b)  Rod-like ;  or  bacillus. 

(c)  Filamentous;  either  single  filaments,  or  composed  of  bacteria 
remaining  attached  after  division  (Leptothrix). 

(c?)  Spiral ;  termed  vibrio,  or  if  the  sinuosity  is  very  great, 
spirillum. 

(e)  Plates  or  tablets  formed  by  the  irregular  branching  of  cells,  the 
branches  remaining  attached  (sarcina). 

As  a  rule  a  microbe  retains  the  same  form  generation  after  generation; 
but  occasionally,  as  in  cladothrix,  a  micrococcus  form  may  become  rod- 
like  or  filamentous  at  another  stage  (pleomorphism).  Dense  swarms 
sometimes  occur  in  which  the  bacteria  become  fixed  in  a  matrix  of 
their  own  swollen,  contiguous  cell  walls,  and  pass  into  a  resting  state 
as  a  so-called  zooglcea. 

Another  classification  of  these  growths  may  be  made  according  to 
whether  the  organisms  are  aerobic,  or  anaerobic.  In  1864  Pasteur 
observed  that  the  butyric  acid  ferment  can  live  and  multiply  in  a 
saline  fluid  containing  sugar  and  calcium  lactate  in  the  absence  of  free 
oxygen  (anaerobic);  on  the  other  hand,  other  growths  like  the  bacterium 
aceti  require  oxygen  (aerobic).  In  a  mixture  of  bacteria  Engelmann 
showed  that  some  species  gather  close  to  a  bubble  of  air,  others  come 
near  it  when  it  has  lost  some  of  its  oxygen,  and  others  keep  away  from 
it  altogether.  Most  fermentative  organisms  are  capable  however  of 
assuming  two  conditions  :  one  aerobic,  the  other  anaerobic  ;  it  is  in  most 
cases  in  the  latter  condition  that  an  organism  carries  on  the  work  of  fer- 
mentation, as  it  has  to  remove  oxygen  from  the  fermentable  material. 

A  third  classification  may  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  effects  caused 
by  the  growths  of  the  micro-organisms  : — 

(a)  Those  associated  with  known  chemical  processes ;  such  as  the 
yeast  plant,  the  bacterium  lactis,  the  bacterium  aceti,  the  micrococcus 
ureae,  &c. 

(b)  Those  associated  with  the  putrefaction  of  organic  matter ;  these 
are  various  forms  of  micrococcus,  bacterium  termo,  bacterium  subtile 
(the  Hay  bacillus),  <fcc. 

(c)  Those   chiefly  remarkable  for  producing  colour  ;    such  as  bac- 
terium rubescens,  the  peach-coloured  bacterium,  B.  syncyanuin  of  blue 
milk,  B.  ceruginosum  of  green  pus,  the  micrococcus  prodigiosus  of  red 
bread,  and  many  others. 

(d)  Those  which  produce  disease  when   grown   within  the  living 
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body  ;  among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  bacillus  anthracis  of  splenic 
fever,  the  spirillum  of  relapsing  fever,  bacilli  in  various  forms  of 
septicaemia,  in  fowls'  cholera,  the  comma  bacillus  of  Asiatic  cholera, 
and  many  suspected  growths  in  various  zymotic  diseases,  as  smallpox, 
diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  typhoid,  leprosy,  rabies,  «fec.  (See  also 
Chapter  XVI,  Blood  in  Disease.) 

As  is  seen  from  the  preceding  list,  a  chemical  classification  is  at 
present  impossible  ;  in  a  few  cases,  as  in  the  alcoholic  fermentation, 
the  lactic  fermentation,  or  the  acetic  fermentation,  &c.,  the  decom- 
position can  be  represented  by  means  of  a  chemical  equation  ;  in  other 
cases  the  substances  produced  may  be  identified,  but  the  chemical 
decompositions  by  which  they  are  brought  into  existence  are  unknown ; 
this  is  particularly  the  case  when  we  have  to  deal  with  proteids.  In 
other  cases  still,  particularly  in  disease  germs,  even  the  products  of 
fermentation  are  still  unknown.  The  recent  discovery  of  the  im- 
portance of  animal  alkaloids  (ptomaines  and  leucomaines)  has  led  in 
certain  cases  to  the  discovery  that  it  is  these  substances  which  are 
the  chemical  poisons  so  long  sought  after.  In  other  cases  the  poisons 
are  proteid  in  nature. 

The  following  classification  of  the  action  of  organised  ferments 
according  to  their  chemical  action,  is  a  completion  of  Hoppe-Seyler's 
arrangement,  part  of  which  has  already  been  given  in  connection  with 
the  unorganised  ferments  (p.  159), 

I.  Ferments  which  change  anhydrides  Into  hydrates  or  cause  hydrolysis  : — 

a.  Ferments  acting  like  dilute  mineral  acids  at  100°.  These  appear  to  be  all 
unorganised. 

ft.  Ferments  acting  like  caustic  alkalis  at  a  higher  temperature. 

i.  Decomposition  of  fats  into  glycerine  and  fatty  acids.     This  appears  to 
occur   not  only   with   the  unorganised   pancreatic   ferment,    but  also 
during  putrefaction,  presumably  by  the  action  of  bacteria, 
ii.  Decomposition  of  amido-compounds  with  absoqition  of  water. 
The  four  examples  already  given  (p.  160)  are  brought  about  also  by  putrefactive 
organisms;  the  decomposition  of  urea  by  the  m.  urese,  through  the  intermedia- 
tion of  a  soluble  ferment ;  the  decomposition  of  hippuric  acid,  taurocholic  acid 
(and  glycocholic  acid  more  slowly)  by  putrefactive  bacteria ;  and  the  .decomposi- 
tion of  proteids  and  albuminoids  into  leucine,  tyrosine,  &c.,  is  brought  about,  not 
only  by  the  unorganised  ferment  trypsin,  but  also  by  putrefactive  bacteria,  such 
as  occur,  for  inMancr.  in  tin-  intestinal  canal. 

II.  Fermentation*  in  n-hich  there  it  transference  of oxygen  from  the  hydrogen  to 
the  carbon  atoms. 

a.  The  lactic  acid  fermentation.  The  decomposition  of  milk-sugar,  inosite, 
and  other  carbohydrates,  into  lactic  acid.  The  ferment  is  associated  with  the 
presence  of  a  micro-organism  —  the  bacteri urn  lactit.  But  other  fungi — e.g.  the 
>l>orus  ofpcnicillium — will  bring  about  the  same  result  (tee  also  Milk). 
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b.  The  alcoholic  fermentation.1 

The  transference  of  the  oxygen  from  the  hydrogen  to  the  carbon  atoms  is  thus 
depicted  by  Hoppe-Seyler : — 

CH^OH 

CH.OH  CO(OH)2       Hydrogen  carbonate. 


CH.OH  CH2.OH1 

+  2II20=  |     '          I      Alcohol. 

CH.OH  CH,        J 

CH.OH  CH,        -| 

Alcohol. 


COH  CH2.OHJ 

[Grape  Sugar]  CO(OH)2        Hydrogen  carbonate. 

c.  Many  cases  of  putrefaction  come  under  this  head2 : — 
i.  Of  simple  inorganic  compounds : 

Examples:  (1)  (CH02)2Ca  +  H30  =  CaCO,  +  CO2  +  2H2 

[calcium  [calcium 

formate]  carbonate] 

(2)  (C2H302)2Ca  +  H2O  =  CaCO,  +  CO2  +  2CH4 

[calc.  acetate]  [marsh  gas] 

ii.  Of  organic  compounds  : — 

( 1 )  (C3H503-)4Ca2  +  H.,0  =  CaCO,  +  3CO2  +  4H2  +  (C4H,O2)2Ca 

[calc.  lactace]  [calc.  butyrate] 


(2)  wC<H10 

[cellulose]  [carbonic     [marsh 

acid]  gas] 

(3)  Calcium  malate  yields  carbonate  and  lactate  of  lime. 

(4)  Glycerine  with  calcium  carbonate  and  putrefying  fibrin  yields,  on  exclu- 
sion of  oxygen,  no  alcohol,  but  butyric,  butyro-acetic,  and  succinic  acids ;  pro- 
bably lactic  acid  is  first  formed,  which  is  then  decomposed  into  carbonic  and 
butyric  acids ;  the  butyro-acetic  acid  arises  from  reduction ;  the  formation  of 
succinic  acid  is  difficult  to  understand. 

(6)  Proteids  are  easily  decomposed  by  putrefactive  organisms.  Insoluble 
proteids,  like  fibrin,  are  first  dissolved,  forming  a  solution  of  globulin.  Solutions 
of  proteid  appear  to  undergo  first  a  change  like  that  produced  by  digestion  with 
the  formation  of  albumoses  and  peptone.  Then  amido-acids  (leucine,  tyrosine,  &c.), 
fatty  acids,  ammonia,  carbonic  acid,  amines,  and  in  certain  cases  indole  and 
skatole,  are  formed. 

Another  classification  of  ferments  has  been  made  according  as  they  produce 
acid  bodies  (acetic  acid  from  alcohol,  lactic  acid  from  sugar,  &c.),  or  basic  products 
(urea  from  ammonia,  ptomaines  from  proteids).  Such  classifications  are  neces- 
sarily incomplete,  but  Hoppe-Seyler's  is  especially  useful  as  showing  what  the 
basis  of  a  scientific  chemical  arrangement  should  be.  In  addition  to  these  forms 
of  fermentation  the  list  may  be  completed  by  the  mention  of : — 

1.  The   acetous   fermentation ;  the  conversion  of    alcohol    into  acetic  acid 


1  Other  alcohols  (propyl,  butyl,  &c.)  may  be  produced  under  suitable  conditions. 

*  These  cases  have  been  examined  by  Hoppe-Seyler  by  mixing  the  substance  in 
question  with  small  quantities  of  sewer  mud ;  the  gases  that  come  off  are  collected  and 
analysed. 
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,O  +  Ot-C!lH4Ot+  H,0),  brought  about  by  the  mycodenna  aceti  and  the 
bacterium  ,-x-i-ti. 

2.  Nitrifying  organisms  which  occurring  in  the  soil  convert  ammonia  into  nitric 
and  nitrous  acids,  and  so  lead  to  the  formation  of  nitre  in  nature  (Warington).1 

8.  Sulphur  bacteria  (Winogradsky),1  i.e.  bacteria  which  in  the  presence  of  free 
hydrogen  sulphide  oxidise  sulphur,  forming  sulphuric  acid.  Some  of  these  bacteria 
Are  colourless;  others  produce  pigments  such  as  the  B.  rubescens  (Lankester), 
which  produces  the  chromophyll  called '  bacterio-purpurin.  This  bacterium  is 
•called  B.  photometricum  by  Engelmann,  on  account  of  its  behaviour  in  different 
parts  of  the  spectrum. 

4.  Bacteria  which  produce  ptomaines.  The  origin  of  an  alkaloid  (neurine) 
from  lecithin  is  easily  understood,  since  the  constitution  of  lecithin  is  known. 
Lecithin,  which  is  of  very  widespread  occurrence  in  the  body,  is  a  compound 
of  neurine  (a  poisonous  alkaloid)  with  distearyl-glycero-phosphoric  acid.  There 
is  however  no  doubt  that  bacteria  may  produce  alkaloids  from  proteids.  A 
theoretical  explanation  of  how  this  may  occur  has  been  given  by  Latham,1  on 
the  supposition  that  his  theory  of  the  constitution  of  albumin  (see  p.  1  Iti)  is  correct. 

The  growth  and  development,  and  the  associated  fennentive  activity, 
of  organised  ferments  are  influenced  by  various  physical  and  chemical 
reagents. 

Temperature. — They  grow  best  at  35°-40°  ;  but  different  organisms 
vary  considerably  with  regard  to  their  optimum  temperature.  Boiling 
kills  most  bacterial  growths  ;  the  spores  of  bacilli  are  said  however  to 
have  withstood  a  temperature  of  even  110°C.  A  temperature  a  good 
deal  below  boiling,  60°-70°,  kills  most  microbes.  On  the  other  hand  a 
low  temperature -78°C.  (Melsens4),  — 70°  for  20  hours  (Pictet  and 
Young*),  —  83°  for  100  hours  (McKendrick  and  Coleman6)  stops  the 
activity  of  the  organisms,  but  does  not  kill  them  ;  for  after  thawing 
they  resume  work  again. 

Water. — A  certain  amount  of  moisture  is  necessary  for  their 
activity ;  but  spores  may  be  dried,  and  will  remain  dormant  for 
months  and  years,  resuming  activity  when  moistened. 

Light. — Certain  spores  are  killed  by  brilliant  sunshine.  Other 
forms  are  more  active  in  certain  regions  of  the  spectrum  than  in 
others  (Engelmann7). 

Chemical  reagents. — This  leads  us  to  allude  to  what  is  now  a  large 
and  important  branch  of  commercial  industry  and  medical  and  surgical 
practice,  known  as  antisepsis.  The  most  powerful  antiseptics,  those  that 
kill  the  bacteria  and  so  prevent  putrefaction  and  fermentation,  are  cor- 
rosive sublimate,  carbolic  acid,  quinine,  chlorine,  and  mineral  acids.  In 

1  Journ.  Clirin.  Soc.  vols.  xxxiii.  xxxv.  xlv.  and  li.  Certain  organitmia appear  to  have 
the  opposite  effect,  the  reduction  of  'nitrates  to  form  ammonia  (Frankland,  Ibid.  liii. 
p.  878). 

*  Botan.  Zeitung,  1887,  No.  31-87.  s  Lancet,  1888,  vol.  ii.  p.  751. 
«  Cumjit.  rrnd.  Ixx.  029.                                             *  Ibid,  xcviii.  747. 

•  Proc.  Boy.  Inst.  Gt.  Britain,  1885.  7  Pflitger't  Archiv,  xxx.  95 ;  xlii.  188. 
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the  preservation  of  food-stuffs,  sugar,  salt,  spirit,  vinegar,  borax,  <fec.,  are 
frequently  used  ;  and  cold  chambers  are  now  very  generally  employed. 
A  remarkable  fact  concerning  the  ferments  is,  that  the  substances 
they  produce  in  time  put  a  stop  to  their  activity  ;  thus  the  alcohol 
produced,  by  yeast,  the  phenol,  cresol,  (fee.,  produced  by  putrefactive 
organisms,  are  themselves  antiseptics,  which  ultimately  kill  the 
organisms  that  produce  them. 

THE   CHEMICAL   POISONS   PRODUCED   BY  BACTERIA 

There  has  been  no  micro-organism  that  has  received  so  much  attention  as 
the  bacillus  anthraois,  but  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  months  that  we  have 
obtained  any  accurate  knowledge  of  the  poisons  which  it  produces.  Wooldridge  ' 
was  the  first  to  show  that  if  the  bacilli  are  grown  in  a  culture  fluid  containing 
proteid  (he  used  an  alkaline  solution  of  tissue-fibrinogen),  a  substance  is  produced 
which,  if  inoculated  into  animals,  renders  them  immune  to  anthrax.  Hankin2  then 
demonstrated  that  a  small  dose  of  an  albumose  produced  by  the  activity  of  the 
bacilli  is  capable  of  protecting  animals  from  the  disease.  Dr.  S.  Martin*  hit  upon 
the  happy  idea  of  growing  the  bacilli  in  solutions  of  pure  alkali-albumin.  Failure 
to  find  a  chemical  poison  on  the  part  of  most  previous  investigators  has  doubtless 
arisen  from  the  fact  that  they  have  employed  infusions  like  beef-tea,  which 
contain  hardly  any  proteid,  and  so  are  very  different  from  the  blood,  in  which  the 
growth  of  the  microbe  leads  to  the  death  of  the  animal.  After  filtering  off  the 
bacilli  the  filtrate  was  found  to  contain  leucine  and  tyrosine,  an  alkaloid  and 
three  proteids,  proto-  and  deutero-albumose,  and  a  trace  of  peptone.  The  alkaloid 
forms  salts,  which  were  prepared  in  a  crystalline  form.  The  albumoses  are 
strongly  alkaline ;  they  are  not  so  toxic  as  the  alkaloid,  and  Martin  suggests  that 
the  alkaloid  is  in  a  nascent  condition  in  the  albumose  molecule.  The  symptoms 
produced  by  the  alkaloid  are  like  those  produced  by  the  bacillus ;  after  death, 
however,  the  organs  of  the  animal  are  quite  free  from  bacilli.  From  these  re- 
searches we  can  conclude  that  the  bacillus  produces  two  substances,  one  of  which 
is  actively  poisonous,  and  another  which  in  small  doses  is  protective.  To  use 
terms  which  are  now  being  extensively  employed,  this  microbe  produces  a  toxine 
or  poison,  and  a  vaccine  or  protective  principle.  Such  a  supposition  underlies 
the  practice  of  vaccination  and  other  forms  of  protective  inoculation.  It  does 
not,  however,  appear  to  be  a  necessary  part  of  this  hypothesis  that  the  toxine  and 
the  vaccine  should  be  distinct  substances.  In  certain  cases ,  it  may  be  that  small 
doses  of  the  former  act  as  the  latter. 

The  production  of  poisonous  proteids  by  bacterial  activity  has  also  received 
attention  in  Germany.  Thus  Brieger  and  Frankel 4  have  investigated  principally 
Loffler's  bacillus  of  diphtheria,  and  have  obtained  a  proteid  which,  when  injected 
into  rabbits,  produces  diphtheritic  symptoms.  This  and  similar  proteids  obtained 
from  other  bacterial  growths  they  designate  toxalbumins.  They,  however,  appear 
to  be  albumoses  rather  than  albumins.  Brieger  and  Frankel  have  overlooked  the 
possibility  that  these  poisonous  proteids  may  contain  an  alkaloid  closely  bound 
to  them,  or  in  a  nascent  condition  within  their  molecules. 

1  Proc.  Boy.  Soc.  xlii.  812 ;  Arch.  f.  Anat.  u.  Physiol.,  physiol.  Abth.  1888,  527. 

2  Brit.  Med.  J.  Oct.  12,  1889.     Hankin  has  also  found  that  other  proteids  (especially 
cell  globulin)  have  the  power  of  killing  certain  pathogenic  micro-organisms  (Proc.  Boy. 
Soc.  May  22,  1890). 

5  Proc.  Boy.  Soc.  May  22,  1890.  4  Berlin,  klin.  Wochenschrift,  April  1890. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

PTOMAINES  AND  LEUCOMA1NES 

THE  word  ptomaine  (irru>/za= corpse)  was  originally  employed  to  designate 
those  products  of  putrefaction  which  give  the  reactions  of  vegetable 
alkaloids,  and  have  more  or  less  of  a  poisonous  action.  It  was  sub- 
sequently found  that  similar  alkaloids  are  formed  during  the  life  of 
animal  organisms ;  these  are  termed  leucomaines  (A€VK<D/ia= white  of 
egg  ;  the  word  signifies  that  they  are  derived  from  proteids). 

The  term  alkaloid  was  at  one  time  applied  to  any  organic  base.  It 
is  now  usually  restricted  to  organic  bases  which  are  of  vegetable  origin, 
and  produce  marked  toxicological  effects  ;  thus,  such  substances  as 
ethylamine,  asparagine,  leucine,  and  other  amido-acids  are  not  classed 
as  alkaloids,  though  in  many  of  their  properties  they  are  basic.  All 
the  alkaloids  contain  nitrogen,  and  all,  except  coniine,  nicotine,  and 
sparteine,  contain  oxygen.  These  three  alkaloids  are  volatile,  the 
others  are  fixed.  The  commonest  and  best  known  of  the  fixed  alkaloids 
are  aconitine  from  aconite,  atropine  from  belladonna,  strychnine  and 
brucine  from  nux  vomica,  quinine-  and  cinchonine  from  cinchona  bark, 
morphine  and  codeine  from  opium,  theine  from  tea  and  coffee,  theo- 
bromine  from  cocoa. 

Chemically,  these  substances  are  compound  ammonias — that  is, 
ammonias  in  which  one,  two,  or  three  equivalents  of  hydrogen  are 
replaced  by  radicles.  They  are  thus  analogous  to  the  amines. 

Methylamine  is  ammonia  in  which  one  H  is  replaced  by  methyl ; 
ethylamine  by  ethyl. 

fH  ,H  ,H 

N-IH  N   H  N  H 


IH  icH  icH6 


'2"5 
[ammonia]  [methylamiiie]  [ethylamine] 

But  one  or  both  of  the  two  remaining  H's  may  be  also  replaced  by 
methyl,  ethyl,  propyl,  <fec.,  and  thus  we  obtain  di-methylamine,  di- 
ethylamine,  di-propylamine,  <kc.,  and  tri-methylamine,  tri-ethylamine, 
tri-propylamine,  «fcc.,  e.g. : — 

|H  (H  /H  ,CH3 

N   H  N  H  N  CH3  N  CH3 

1H  (CH3  (CH3  (CH3 

[ammonia]  [methylamine]  [ili-methylamine]        [tri-methylamine] 
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The  vegetable  alkaloids  are  of  similar  structure  ;  thus  coniine  is 
ammonia  in  which  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  the  radicle 
C4HT,  and  nicotine  is  ammonia  in  which  all  three  atoms  are  replaced 
by  the  triatomic  radicle  CBH7. 

(H  (C4H7 

N  H  N  C4H7=C8H15N         2N(C5H7)=:C10H14N2 

(H  (H 

[ammonia]  [coniine]  [nicotine] 

In  the  alkaloids  which  contain  oxygen  the  same  process  may  be 
repeated  in  a  more  complicated  manner. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  vegetable  alkaloids  are  ammonia, 
not  ammonium  bases — that  is,  they  combine  with  HCl  without  elimin- 
ation of  water  as  ammonia  does  ;  thus  : — 

NH3       +       HCl       =       NH3.HC1       =       NH4C1 

[ammonia]       [hydrochloric  acid]  [ammonium  chloride] 


+  HCl  =  C17H19NO3.HC1  =  C,7H20NO3C1 

[morphine]      [hydrochloric  acid]  [morphine  hydrochloride] 

Some  of  the  chief  reactions  of  the  alkaloids  are  : — 

1.  Alkaline  reaction. 

2.  Insoluble  in  water.     Soluble  in   acids  with  the   formation   of 
compounds,  precipitated  from  such  compounds  by  ammonia. 

3.  Some  alkaloids  are  dextro-,  some  Isevo-rotatory. 

4.  Sodium    phosphomolybdate    added   to   solutions   acidified   with 
nitric  acid  gives  a  yellowish  precipitate. 

5.  Potassio-mercuric  iodide  (Mayer's  solution)  l  produces  flocculent 
yellowish  white  precipitates  insoluble  in  acids  and  dilute  alkalis,  slightly 
soluble  in  excess  of  the  reagent,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  generally 
also  in  ether. 

6.  Potassio-bismuthous,     potassio-cadmic,     potassio-platinic,    and 
potassio-auric  iodides  also  precipitate  alkaloids. 

7.  Picric  acid  precipitates  many  alkaloids. 

8.  Tannin  precipitates  most  alkaloids. 

9.  Platinic  chloride,  auric  chloride,  and  many  other  reagents  are 
also  employed  to   precipitate   alkaloids ;    individual   members  of  the 
group  differing  in  precipitability  form  the  remainder. 

10.  Certain  colour  reactions  are  employed  to  identify  many  alka- 
loids,  e.g.    sulphuric   acid   gives    a   blood-red    colour   with   thebaine, 
crimson  with  veratrine  ;  nitric  acid  usually  produces  a  yellow  solution, 
but  morphine  and  brucine  give  red  ;  chlorine  water  and  ammonia  give 

1  18'5  grammes  of  mercuric  chloride,  and  49'8  grammes  potassium  iodide  per  litre. 
Mayer,  Liebig'i  Annalen,  cxxxiii.  236. 
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a   green   colour  with   quinine,  red    with   narceine,   and   orange  with 
narcotine,  <tc. 

11.  Many  alkaloids  nmy  be  identified  by  the  temperature  at  which 
they  sublime,  and  the  microscopic  character  of  the  sublimate. 

12.  Many  others  are  best  identified  by  their  physiological  action, 
e.g.  convulsions  produced  by  strychnine,  the  peculiar  taste  sensations 
produced  by  aconitine,  «kc. 

The  occurrence  and  importance  of  alkaloidal  substances  in  the 
animal  body  were  first  brought  into  prominence  by  a  murder  trial  in 
Kome,  in  which  a  servant  was  accused  of  poisoning  his  master  with  the 
alkaloid  delphinine.  The  accused  was  acquitted  because  the  alkaloid 
obtained  from  the  corpse,  though  giving  many  of  the  reactions  of 
delphinine,  differed  from  delphinine  in  certain  other  reactions  of  which 
the  most  important  was  its  action  on  the  frog's  heart ;  delphinine 
brings  the  frog's  heart  to  a  standstill  in  diastole  ;  the  alkaloid  obtained 
from  the  corpse  stopped  the  heart  in  systole.  The  question  was  then 
taken  up  by  a  number  of  Italian  investigators,  of  whom  the  most 
prominent  was  Francesco  Selmi  of  Bologna.  This  investigator  obtained 
from  corpses  which  had  undergone  putrefactive  changes,  and  also  from 
various  kinds  of  putrefying  proteid  (albumin,  peptone,  casein,  «kc.),  a 
number  of  alkaloidal  substances  closely  resembling  the  vegetable  alka- 
loids both  in  reactions  and  physiological  effects.  He  found  some  which, 
like  atropine,  dilated  the  pupil  and  accelerated  the  heart ;  others,  like 
morphine,  muscarine,  strychnia,  ic.,  in  their  physiological  effects,  and 
also  in  some  of  their  chemical  reactions  and  colour  tests. 

After  Seliui's  discoveries,  other  murder  trials  brought  into  promi- 
nence the  subject  of  the  cadaveric  alkaloids  in  other  countries  ;  in 
London  a  criminal  named  Lamson  was  accused  of  murdering  a  young 
man  with  aconitine ;  the  defence  unsuccessfully  set  up  was  that  the 
alkaloid  found  in  the  body  of  his  victim  was  not  a  vegetable  alkaloid 
at  all,  but  one  of  the  ptomaines  produced  by  putrefactive  processes 
after  death. 

The  subject,  however,  has  not  merely  a  medico-legal  interest,  for 
it  has  been  demonstrated  that  alkaloids  exist  in  different  forms  of 
putrefying  food. 

In  Germany  sausages  made  with  bad  meat  have  been  known  to 
produce  epidemics  of  a  serious  disorder,  which  we  now  know  have  been 
produced  by  these  cadaveric  alkaloids. 

Certain  forms  of  stale  milk  and  cheese  have  caused  more  or  less 
widespread  outbreaks  of  serious  morbid  symptoms  in  those  who  have 
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consumed  these  articles  of  diet.  A  ptomaine  named  tyrotoxicon  by 
Dr.  Vaughan  l  has  been  separated  from  bad  cheese. 

Poisoning  by  mussels  and  other  forms  of  shell  fish  is  also  due  to  the 
presence  in  them  of  an  animal  alkaloid  (mytilotoxine). 

Of  equal  importance  and  interest  to  the  physician  are  the  poisons 
produced  by  bacteria  in  different  forms  of  disease.  Schmidt,2  Panuin,3 
and  others  separated  from  septic  fluids  a  substance  which  was  called 
sepsin  ;  it  was  found  to  correspond  closely  in  its  reactions  to  the  alka- 
loids ;  this  was,  however,  before  the  general  importance  of  the  ptomaines 
was  fully  recognised.  On  injecting  this  material  into  the  circulation, 
symptoms  resembling  those  of  septicaemia  were  produced.  The  con- 
clusion was  drawn,  and  probably  correctly  drawn,  that  this  material 
was  the  substance  produced  by  bacteria  in  ordinary  septic  processes, 
and  that  it  is  the  real  toxic  agent  in  cases  of  blood-poisoning.  Since 
then  other  ptomaines  have  been  separated  by  more  exact  methods  from 
pure  cultivations  of  certain  pathogenic  bacteria,  notably  two  named 
putrescine  and  cadaverine  by  Brieger  ;  these  are  especially  abundant 
in  cultivations  of  Koch's  comma  or  cholera  bacillus  ;  substances  similar 
to  these  are  probably  the  true  chemical  poisons  in  cholera.4  There 
is  still  a  large  field  open  to  investigators  in  this  direction,  but  enough 
has  been  given  in  the  way  of  instances  to  indicate  the  overwhelming 
importance  of  the  subject  to  the  pathologist.  These  ptomaines,  then, 
are  produced  from  animal  substances  by  the  influence  of  bacteria.  The 
next  questions  which  arise  are,  from  what  are  the  ptomaines  formed, 
and  how  do  the  bacteria  produce  them  ?  One  of  the  most  important  of 
the  ptomaines  is  neurine  ;  this  is  a  decomposition  product  of  lecithin 
and  doubtless  arises  from  the  lecithin  contained  in  nerve,  muscle, 
blood,  and  other  parts  of  the  body  after  death  ;  also  in  eggs,  milk, 
and  cheese,  and  other  forms  of  food.  It  is,  however,  fully  proved 
that  ordinary  proteids  will  also,  under  the  influence  of  certain  bacterial 
growths,  produce  neurine,  putrescine,  cadaverine,  as  well  as  the  simpler 
bases,  such  as  methylamine,  ethylamine,  and  ammonia.  The  question, 
how  the  bacteria  do  it  ?  is  a  more  difficult  matter  to  answer.  The 
decomposition  of  lecithin  produced  by  these  organised  ferments  is  no 
doubt  similar  to  that  brought  about  by  ordinary  chemical  reagents  ; 
but  we  cannot  describe  the  decomposition  of  proteids  until  we  know 
their  composition.  The  different  views  now  held  as  to  the  constitution 

1  Zeit.physiol.  Chem.  x.  146.  *  Inaug.  Diss.  Dorpat,  1869. 

3  Virchow's  Archiv,  1863,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  240  ;  vols.  xxviii.  xxix.  and  others. 

4  The  probability  that  cholera  is  caused  by  an  alkaloid  was  first  pointed  out  by  Lauder 
Brunton  (Brit.  Ass.  Reports,  1873);  he  deduced  it  from  the  similarity  of  the  symptoms  of 
cholera  and  alkaloid  (muscarine)  poisoning.   Cadaverine  and  putrescine  are.  not  markedly 
toxic. 
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of  a  proteid  will  each  involve  a  separate  theory  as  to  how  an  alkaloid 
may  be  formed  from  it.  It  may,  however,  be  regarded  as  settled  that 
animal  alkaloids,  whether  of  the  ptomaine  or  leucomaine  series,  are 
produced  anaerobically  (see  p.  164). 

The  priority  of  describing  an  alkaloidal  substance  in  animals  is 
claimed  by  DupnS  and  Bence  Jones.  These  observers  in  the  year  1866 
described  an  alkaloidal  substance,  which  they  separated  from  the  solid 
and  liquid  tissues  of  animals,  and  they  named  it  '  Animal  Quinoidine.' ' 
The  honour  is  also  claimed  for  a  chemist  who  worked  at  Stettin,  named 
Marqua nit,2  who  described  an  alkaloid  obtained  from  a  corpse,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  '  septicin,'  and  which  he  found  was  similar  in  its 
action  to  coniine.  The  work  of  Panum,  Schmiedeberg,  Bergmann,  and 
Schmidt  on  sepsin  has  been  already  alluded  to.  These  were  all  more 
or  less  gropings  in  the  dark  until  the  master  hand  of  Selmi  3  placed  the 
matter  on  a  satisfactory  basis ;  it  was  he,  too,  who  invented  the 
word  'ptomaine.'  The  details  of  methods  of  separation  and  of  analysis 
have,  as  usual,  been  left  to  a  multitude  of  German  workers,  but  Brieger 
stands  head  and  shoulders  above  all  the  rest.  In  France  the  subject  has 
been  taken  up  by  Gautier,  who  has  produced  numerous  memoirs  on 
the  subject.4 

Brieger  was  the  first  to  obtain  from  the  uncrystallisable  extracts 
and  syrupy  products  of  previous  investigators  pure  materials  in  a 
crystalline  form.  He  found  it  necessary  to  adopt  considerable  modifi- 
cations of  the  Stas-Otto  process,  which  is  the  best  for  the  extraction  of 
the  vegetable  alkaloids.  The  pure  crystalline  alkaloids  were  not  only 
analysed  by  him,  but  in  many  cases  their  constitution  was  worked  out  also. 
He  found  that  the  bases  isolated  from  putrefactive  mixtures  were  less 
poisonous  than  those  produced  by  pathogenic  bacteria.  These  latter 
poisons  include  such  substances  as  typhotoxine  (from  cases  of  typhoid 
fever),  tetanine*  (from  cases  of  tetanus),  and  several  others  ;  on  account 
of  their  powerful  poisonous  properties  Brieger  has  separated  them  from 
the  other  ptomaines,  and  calls  them  toxines. 

It  has  been  recognised  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  draw  the  limits  of 
the  word  ptomaine  ;  the  products  of  metabolism  of  bacteria  are  not,  in 
general,  different  from  those  of  the  higher  organisms  ;  thus  choline, 
neurine,  creatinine,  <fec.,  are  normal  products  occurring  in,  or  separable 
from,  healthy  animal  tissues.  Gautier  has  invented  the  word  leucomaine 

1  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  xv.  78.    Zeit.f^Chem.  1866,  p.  !UH. 
1  Schuchardt  in  Maschka'g  Handb.  d.  ger.  Mod.  ii.  60. 
3  Deutsch.  chem.  Gesell.  xi.  808. 
*  For  the  latest  see  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  xi.  6. 

8  For  the  last  paper  on  tetanine  from  a  case  of  tetanus,  tee  Brieger,  Berlin,  klin. 
Wochentchrift,  1888,  No.  17. 
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for  the  basic  products  produced  in  the  tissues  of  living  animals  by 
metabolic  processes,  while  he  reserves  the  word  ptomaine  for  those 
formed  by  putrefaction  after  death.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered 
that  many  leucomaines  are  powerful  poisons. 

If  ptomaines  and  leucomaines  are  to  include  all  bases  produced  in 
animals,  the  simpler  substances,  like  methylamine,  trimethylamine,  &c., 
must  all  come  under  either  one  or  the  other  heading.  This  is  especially 
necessary,  since  it  has  been  shown  that  probably  the  diamines,  like 
putrescine1  and  cadaverine,2  are  derived  by  oxidation  from  the 
monamines.3 

Such,  then,  is  a  sketch  of  the  ptomaines,  in  which  their  importance 
has  been  indicated  by  a  few  examples.  The  subject  is  yet  in  its 
infancy,  and  many  more  facts  must  be  collected  before  positive  general 
conclusions  can  be  drawn.  Without  at  all  wishing  to  minimise  their 
importance,  it  is,  however,  necessary  to  insist  on  one  point,  and  that  is 
that  all  poisons  produced  by  bacteria  are  not  necessarily  ptomaines, 
that  all  mysterious  symptoms  in  obscure  complaints  cannot  be  as  yet 
attributed  to  leucomaines. 

There  is  always  a  tendency  after  any  great  discovery  is  made  to 
attribute  to  it  wider  importance  than  it  really  possesses.  We  have 
many  instances  of  this  in  pathology  :  the  doctrine  of  the  solidists,  which 
totally  excluded  humoralism,  was  an  outgrowth  of  Schwann's  great 
generalisation  we  call  the  cell  theory.  Similarly  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  under  the  influence  of  the  germ  theory  many  premature 
conclusions  were  jumped  at,  concerning  the  association  of  organisms  with 
disease.  Ptomaines  are  now  displacing  somewhat  the  microbe,  which 
was  formerly  regarded  as  all-important,  but  this  must  not  be  pushed  too 
far.  The  discovery  of  ptomaines  is  complemental,  not  antagonistic, 

1  Putrescine  (C4H12N2)  is  chemically  tetramethylenediamine  (Ber.  deutsch.  chem. 
Gesell.  xxi.  2988). 

2  Cadaverine  (C5H14N2)  is  pentamethylenediamine  (Ladenburg,  Ibid.  xix.  2585).    Two 
other  alkaloids  named  neuridine  and  saprine  have  been  separated  by  Brieger,  which  are 
isomeric  with  cadaverine. 

3  A  full  explanation    will    be    found   in   an   interesting    paper  by   Baumann   and 
v.  Udranszky  (Zeit.  physiol.  Chem.  xiii.  562).     These   observers   show  that  the  two 
diamines  which  are  found  in  cholera,  and  in  pure  cultivations  of  the  cholera  bacillus,  are 
also  found  in  the  urine  and  faeces  of  patients  suffering  from  cystinuria,  a  condition 
apparently  very  different  from  cholera.     Normal  urine  is  toxic,  but  this  is  probably  due 
to  the  inorganic  potassium  salts  in  it  (Stadthagen,  Zeit.  klin.  Med.  xv.  parts  5  and  6), 
not  to  any  alkaloid.   Ptomaines  have  never  (until  these  cases  of  cystinuria  were  described) 
been  satisfactorily  demonstrated  to  exist  either  in  normal  or  pathological  urine,  though 
theoretically  their  presence  there  is  possible,  for  the  ptomaines  formed  by  putrefaction 
in  the  intestine  might  conceivably  be  partly  reabsorbed  and  then  excreted  in  the  urine. 
Ponchet  (Compt.  rend,  xcviii.  1560)  has  stated  that  normal  urines  contain  poisonous 
alkaloids;  his  methods  and  results  are,  however,  full  of  fallacies.     Hunter  has  found 
diamines  in  the  urine  in  cases  of  pernicious  anaemia. 
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to  the  germ  theory.  We  must  remember  that  there  are  many  powerful 
poisons  which  are  not  alkaloids  at  all.  Snake  poison  is  a  striking 
example  of  this  ;  it  is  a  poisonous  proteid  indistinguishable  from  other 
proteids  by  its  reactions.  The  products  of  digestion  produced  normally 
in  the  alimentary  canal  (albumoses  and  peptones)  are  also  powerful 
poisons.  Recently  it  has  been  surmised  that  the  bacillus  anthracis 
produces  a  poisonous  albumose,  which  also  has  the  power  of  conferring 
subsequent  immunity  from  the  attacks  of  the  bacillus.1  Not  doubt  the 
poisonous  proteids,  as  well  as  the  ptomaines,  will  have  to  be  very  largely 
reckoned  with  in  the  investigations  of  the  poisons  of  diseases. 

METHODS    OF    SEPARATION    OF    PTOMAINES 

The  first  method  of  any  importance  for  the  separation  of  alkaloids  from 
organic  mixtures  was  proposed  by  Stas,*  subsequently  modified  by  Otto,1  and  now 
known  as  the  Stas-Otto  process.  Other  methods  have  been  introduced  by 
Dragendorff,4  Sonnenschein,*  Selmi,*  and  Brieger.7  The  last-named  observer's 
process  is  specially  adapted  for  the  separation  of  ptomaines. 

Tlie  Stai-Otto  jtrocets.* — The  substance  to  be  operated  on,  if  solid,  is  finely 
divided,  and  repeatedly  digested  for  many  hours  with  fresh  quantities  of  rectified 
spirit  at  a  temperature  of  55°  C.  Liquids  are  also  treated  with  twice  their 
volume  of  spirit.  The  residue  is  finally  digested  at  35°  C.  with  spirit  faintly 
acidified  with  acetic  acid ;  it  is  then  once  or  twice  more  digested  with  unacidified 
spirit.  The  alcoholic  liquids  obtained  before  acidification  are  mixed  together, 
and  rapidly  and  momentarily  raised  to  70°  C.,  cooled,  and  filtered  ;  those  obtained 
with  and  after  the  use  of  acetic  acid  are  mixed  together  and  similarly  treated. 
But  the  two  liquids,  the  unacidified  and  the  acidified,  are  not  mixed  with  one 
;ni' H  her  till  later.  Each  infusion  is  then  concentrated  to  a  syrupy  consistency  at 
a  temperature  of  36°  C.  To  the  syrup  about  30  c.c.  of  absolute  alcohol  are  added, 
with  constant  stirring  and  grinding  in  a  mortar.  The  alcohol  is  poured  off  from 
the  pasty  mass,  and  replaced  by  successive  portions  of  15  c.c.  of  alcohol,  so  long 
as  a  colour  is  imparted  to  it.  The  alcoholic  extracts  are  mixed,  filtered,  and  the 
filtrate  concentrated  as  before  at  35°  C.  We  have  again  a  syrupy  residue,  both 
from  the  unacidified  and  the  acidified  original  extracts ;  each  is  diluted  with 
water,  filtered,  and  the  filtrates  mixed.  They  should  now  measure  15-20  c.c. 
This  is  partially  neutralised  with  soda,  but,  still  faintly  acid,  is  placed  into  a  well- 
stoppered  tube.  This  liquid  contains  all  the  alkaloids  present  in  the  original 
material,  and  is  free  from  proteids.  This  aqueous  liquid  (A)  is  now  covered 
with  twice  its  volume  of  ether,  and  the  whole  is  mixed  by  gently  and  repeatedly 
inverting  the  tube.  The  ether  is  allowed  to  separate,  and  is  pipetted  off.  A 
fresh  quantity  of  ether  is  then  used,  and  the  extraction  with  ether  repeated  ui  til 
a  few  drops  on  evaporation  leave  no  residue ;  four  or  five  extractions  generally 
Millice.  Each  ethereal  solution  is  washed  by  shaking  it  with  5  c.c.  of  water  to 

1  See  p.  168.  *  SUs,  Liebig's  Annalen,  Ixxxiv.  879. 

5  Otto,  Ibid.  c.  89.  4  Dragendorff,  Gerichtl.  cln-m.  Ermit.  v.  Gift,  1876. 
3  Sonnenschein,  Liebig'$  Ann.  cv.  45. 

6  Selmi,  Journ.  of  Chem.  Society,  1877,  p.  98. 

7  Brieger,  Die  Ptomaine,  part  i.  1885;  part  ii.  1885;  part  iii.  1886. 

8  As  modified  by  Dr.  Stevenson,  Watts'  Diet.  vol.  i.  1888.    Art.  'Alkaloids  poisonous.' 
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which  a  drop  of  sulphuric  acid  has  been  added :  they  are  then  mixed,  and  on 
evaporation  may  leave  an  oily  residue,  which  should  be  reserved  for  further  ex- 
amination. The  bulk  of  the  alkaloids,  however,  remain  insoluble  in  ether.  The 
acid  liquid  (A)  (after  washing  with  ether),  and  the  acidulated  water  used  in 
washing  the  ether  extracts,  are  mixed,  made  alkaline  with  sodium  carbonate,  and 
exhausted,  once  with  a  mixture  of  chloroform  and  ether  (1  :  3),  and  subsequently 
three  or  four  times  with  ether  alone.  These  extracts  are  successively  washed 
with  water,  then  acidulated  water,  and  lastly  water  again.  The  alkaloids  are 
thus  first  liberated  by  the  alkali,  then  dissolved  in  the  ether-chloroform,  then 
again  converted  into  sulphates,  which,  being  insoluble  in  ether  and  chloroform, 
pass  into  the  acid  solutions,  impurities  being  left  behind  in  the  ether.  The  acid 
liquid  and  the  final  wash  water  are  mixed,  washed  with  ether,  once  more  made 
alkaline,  and  again  extracted  with  chloroform-ether  and  ether.  These  extracts  are 
washed  with  water,  made  barely  alkaline  with  sodium  carbonate,  filtered,  and  the 
filtrates  evaporated  to  dryness  below  35°  C.  This  may  be  then  dried  at  100°, 
cooled  and  weighed,  the  weight  being  that  of  the  total  alkaloids.  If  a  volatile 
alkaloid  is  present,  the  residue  will  be  oily  ;  whether  these  are  present  should  be 
discovered  by  first  evaporating  a  few  c.c.  only.  If  they  do  occur,  the  extracts 
must  be  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  on  evaporation  the  non- volatile 
hydrochlorides  are  left.  The  free  alkaloids  obtained  in  the  first  instance  are  con- 
verted into  hydrochlorides,  dissolved  in  water,  and  then  separated  and  tested  for 
according  to  their  various  properties.  They  are  best  separated  by  the  use  of 
different  solvents  (petroleum  ether,  benzene,  chloroform,  alcohol,  &c.),  in  which 
some  are  and  some  not  soluble. 

Sriegcr's  method. — The  mass  of  putrefying  material  is  boiled  with  water, 
filtered,  and  the  filtrate  precipitated  with  subacetate  of  lead.  This  precipitate  is 
filtered  off ;  a  stream  of  hydrogen  sulphide  is  passed  through  the  filtrate,  and  the 
lead  sulphide  separated  by  filtration.  The  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  a  thin  syrup, 
and  this  is  extracted  with  amyl  alcohol.  The  extract  is  repeatedly  treated  with 
water,  and  then  concentrated,  then  made  strongly  acid  with  sulphuric  acid,  and 
repeatedly  shaken  with  ether,  which  removes  oxy-acids.  Freed  from  ether  it  is 
evaporated  to  a  quarter  of  its  bulk,  and  thus  volatile  fatty  acids  are  driven  off. 
The  sulphuric  acid  is  precipitated  by  baryta,  and  the  precipitate  removed  by 
filtration :  the  excess  of  baryta  is  precipitated  by  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid,  and 
this  is  also  removed  by  filtration.  The  fluid  is  warmed  for  some  time  on  the 
water-bath,  cooled,  and  precipitated  with  mercuric  chloride.  The  precipitate  is 
well  washed  and  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  the  mercuric  sulphide 
is  filtered  off,  and  the  filtrate  concentrated.  Inorganic  substances  crystallise  out 
first,  which  are  filtered  off  and  washed  with  absolute  alcohol.  Subsequently  long 
needles  form,  of  organic  nature,  which  are  soluble  in  water  and  dilute  alcohol,  but 
insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  and  chloroform.  These  substances 
consist  of  the  ptomaines,  and  they  are  then  separated  by  fractional  precipitation 
with  the  chlorides  of  platinum  or  gold.  Baumann  and  v.  Udranszky  have 
separated  cadaverine  and  putrescine  by  the  different  solubilities  in  ether  and 
alcohol  of  their  benzoyl-compounds.1 

In  some  of  his  researches  Brieger  has  shortened  the  procedure  by  precipitating 
the  putrid  fluids  after  boiling  and  filtering  directly  with  mercuric  chloride,  i.e. 
the  first  precipitation,  that  with  lead  acetate,  is  omitted.  As  mercuric  chloride 
does  not  precipitate  all  alkaloids,  both  precipitate  and  filtrate  must  be  examined. 

1  Baumann  and  v.  Udranszky,  Zeit.  physiol.  Chem.  xiii.  562. 
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GENKKAL  i'i;oi'i:i;Tii:s  or  TIM:  ANIMAL  ALKALOIDS 

Tin-  animal    like  tin-  vegetable  alkaloids  may  be  divided  into  two 
tln»«-  which  d<>.  and  UIOM-  which  do  not  contain  oxygen.     Those  which  do  not 
contain  o.xygi-n  are  the  ptomaines  proper,  and,  like  the  non  -oxygenated  vegetable 
alkaloids,  are  liquid,  volatile,  and  odorous.     The  oxygenated  alkaloids  are  ciyMal 
line  and  fixed. 

They  all  have  an  alkaline  reaction. 

Ttiey  are  oxidisable  and  unstable,  especially  under  the  influence  of  an  excess 
of  mineral  acid,  which  colours  them  red,  and  then  converts  them  into  a  resinous 


Their  chloroplalinates  and  chloroaurates  vary  much  in  solubility. 

Picric  acid  precipitates  most  of  them,  the  colour  of  the  precipitate  usually 
being  pale  yellow. 

Tannin,  mercuric  chloride,  &c.,  also  produce  insoluble  precipitates  as  a  rule. 

Phosphomolybdie  acid  precipitates  all  the  alkaloids. 

The  ptomaines  ,-ire  energetic  reducing  agents,  decomposing  chromic  acid, 
iodic  acid,  and  silver  nitrate.  With  ferricyanide  of  potassium  and  ferric  chloride 
they  give  Prussian  blue.  This  was  at  one  lime  considered  to  be  characteristic  of 
tin-  animal  alkaloids,  but  it  has  been  found  that  many  vegetable  alkaloids  give 
the  same  test,  and  a  few  of  the  animal  alkaloids  (especially  those  containing 
oxygen  —  Brieger)  do  not  give  it.  There  is,  so  far  as  is  at  present  known,  no  class 
reaction  by  which  the  alkaloids  of  animal  can  be  separated  from  those  of 
vegetable  origin. 

ENUMERATION   OF   THE   ANIMAL   ALKALOIDS 

The  animal  alkaloids  which  up  to  the  present  have  been  obtained  in  a  pure 
condition  may  be  arranged  as  follows  :— 

1.  Non-oxygenous  ptomaines  — 

Hydro-collidine  Saprinc 

Colliding  Cadaverine 

I'arvolini-  Putrescine 

Xeuridinc  Mydaleine 

2.  Oxygcnou>  ptomaines  — 

Neurine  Mytilotozine 

Choline  Tetanine 

Musi-arine  Typhotoxine 
Gadinine 

3.  Leucomaines  of  the  uric  acid  group 

Garni  ne  Sarrine  or  Hy]K>.\anthine 

Adt-nine  Xanthine 

Guanine  •  I'srudo-xanthine 

•J.  Leucomaines  of  the  rival  inine  group  — 

Great  ininr  (  'ru-o-rri'atinine 

Xautho-creatinint-  Aniphi-creatinim- 
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1.  The  non-oxygenous  Ptomaines  are  liquid  and  volatile.    The  properties  of  the 
chief  members  of  the  group  are :-  — 

a.  Parroline,  C,,HISN.     This  was  first  separated  from  the  putrid  flesh  of  the 
mackerel  and  horse.     It  is  an  oily  base,  of  a  yellow  colour,  boiling  a  little  below 
•J0()°  C.     Its  chloroaurate  and  chloroplatinate  have  been  prepared.     These  are 
crystalline,  and  the  latter  is  the  more  insoluble  of  the  two  (Gautier  and  Etard). 

b.  Hydro-collidine,   CSH1SN   (boiling-point   210°  C.),  and   Collldine,  CgH,,N  ; 
the  first-named  of  these  two  other  bases  derived  from  the  same  source  as  the 
preceding,   the   latter   from   the   putrefied   products   of  ox   pancreas  and  gela- 
tine (Nencki,  Gautier).     Nencki  considers  collidine  to  be  iso-phenvl-ethylamine, 

S 

.     These  three  bases  are  all  highly  toxic. 
NH, 

c.  Neuridine,  C5H14N2,  is  a  constant  product  of  the  putrefaction  of  proteids. 
Its  hydrochloride,  platino-chloride.  and  auro-chloride  have  been  crystallised  and 
analysed,  but  the  free  base  is  so  unstable  that  it  has  never  been  obtained  pure. 
A  solution  of  sodium  hydrate  breaks  up  the  hydrochloride   of   neuridine  into 
dimethylamine  and  trimethylamine  (Brieger). 

d.  Saprine,  CSH14N2,  though  isomeric  with  the  preceding,  differs  from  it  in 
the  solubilities  of  its  salts,  and  probably  also  in  chemical  constitution. 

e.  Cadarcrine,  C4H14N2,  a  third  isomeride,  generally  appears  late  in  ordinary 
putrefactive  processes,  but  readily  in  cultivations  of  the  cholera  bacillus  and 
Finkler-Prior    vibrio.      Its   chemical    constitution    has    been    worked    out    by 
Ladenberg,1  who  has  found  that  it  belongs  to  the  group  of  diamines,  and  that  it 
is  penta-methylene-diamine.     It  has  a  spermatic  odour,  and  boils  at  115°-128°  C. 

f.  Putrescine,  C4H12N2,  is  also  a  diamine,  being  tetra-methylene  diamine.     It 
is  usually  found  accompanying  cadaverine,  but  makes  its  appearance  rather  later. 
The  chief  work  on  this  diamine  has  been  done  by  Brieger,-  Boeklisch,*  and  its 
constitution  was  discovered  by  Bauinann  and  v.  Udranszky.4    These  two  diamines 
also   are   found  in  the  faeces   and  urine   in   cases  of  cystinuria   (Brieger  and 
Stadthagen,5  Baumann,  and  v.  Udranszky*). 

They  are  both  poisons,  but  not  virulent  ones,  and  the  symptoms  they  produce 
are  very  similar  to  some  of  those  of  cholera  (haemorrhages  and  necrosis),'  but 
the  muscular  cramps  and  other  prominent  symptoms  of  that  disease  are  probably 
produced  by  other  poisonous  alkaloids  (toxines,  as  Brieger  would  call  them)  not 
yet  separated. 

Other  poisonous  alkaloids  belonging  to  this  group  have  not  yet  been  fully 
examined  ;  thus  a  base  named  mydaleine  was  described  by  Brieger,  and  this  pro- 
bably is  also  a  diamine ;  it  is  markedly  toxic." 

2.  The  oxygenous  Ptomaines  may  in  many  cases  be  obtained  from  healthy 
tissues;  and  they  are  also  formed  from  those  tissues  on  the  occurrence  of  putre- 


1  Ber.  (kutsch.  chem.  Ges.  xix.  2585.     The  original  formula  assigned  to  cadaverine 
by  Brieger  was  C5H16N2. 

*  Berlin,  klin.  Woch.  1887,  No.  44.  3  Bceklisch,  Ber.  d.  (ian'll.  \\.  1441. 

«  Ibid.  xxi.  2988.  5  Arch. path.  A/itit.  cxv.  part  8. 

6  Zeit.  physiol.  Chem.  xiii.  r»i;-2. 

7  For  symptoms  see  v.  Behring,  Deutsch.  med.  Wochensrh.  xiv.Xo.  -24.     Scheuerling, 
Mtili/'s  Jahresb.  1887,  491.  Fehleisen  and  Grawitz,  Virchow's  Arcli.  i-x.  1. 

8  See  Articles  by  Lauder  Brunton  on  Food  and  Poison,  Practitioner^  vol.  xxxv.  Aug. 
Sept.  and  Oct.  IHH:,. 
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faction.  They  may  thus  be  in  ninny  cases  leucomaines  as  well.  It  is  very 
doubtful  if  they  exist  in  a  free  state  in  healthy  tis-uo  :  probably  they  arc  formed 
by  tin-  action  of  the  reagents  usc<|  on  analysis,  e.g.  the  neurine  is  derived  from 
lecithin  (ice  Chap.  XXIV). 

a.  .\tiirine,    C5H,,NO,   is   triiuethyl-vinyl  ammonium   hydroxide.     This  is  a 
s\  rupy  base  and  strongly  alkaline ;   its  chloroplatinate  crystallises  readily.     It 
i-  a  constant  product  of  cadaveric  putrefaction,  and  a  more  powerful  toxic  agent 
than  the  alkaloid  choline  found  with  it. 

b.  Choline,  C4HI4NO4  (  =  neurine  -f-  water),  is  trimethyloxyethylene-ammonium 
hydroxide.     This  substance  is  very  similar  in  its  properties  to  neurine.     A  full 
account  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  the  nervous  tissues.     Choline  is 
generally  also  called  neurine.  but  Brieger  restricts  the  latter  word  to  the  closely 
related  alkaloid  just  described. 

c.  Mittcarine,  CjH^NOj,  was  discovered  by  Schmiedeberg  and  Koppe1  in  the 
poisonous   mushroom  -ngaricvs  muscaritit.     Schmiedeberg    and    Harnack2    also 
obtained  it  from  choline  by  the  oxidising  action  of  nitric  acid — 2  atoms  of  the 
hydrogen  of  the  choline  being  removed  by  the  nitric  acid  from   the   choline; 
muscarine  is  thus  similar  in  constitution  to  the  aldehydes.     Brieger  has  found  the 
same  substance  in  putrid  fish. 

These  three  substances  are  all  powerful  poisons ;  neurine  and  choline  acting 
like  curare  on  the  end-plates;  muscarine  on  the  muscular  tissue  itself,  especially 
of  the  heart.  All  three  are  antagonistic  to  atropine  so  far  as  relates  to  its  action 
<ni  the  heart  and  glandular  system. 

d.  (tadinine,  C7H1()NO.j,  was  obtained  by  Brieger,  mixed  with  muscarine  from 
putrefying  cod-fish.     It  is,  however,  less  toxic  than  muscarine. 

e.  Mytilotoxine,  C6H,4NO,,  is  the  active  agent  in  mussel-poisoning  (Brieger). 

f.  Tyjthotofim;  CjE^NOj,  is  an  alkaloid  obtained  from  pure  cultures  of  the 
typhoid  bacillus,  and  is  regarded  by  Brieger  as  the  chemical  poison  in  typhoid 
fever. 

g.  Tetanine,  C^H^N-jO,,  is  the  supposed  toxine  in  cases  of  tetanus  (Brieger). 

3.  Leucomaines  of  the  uric  acid  group. — The  substances  enumerated  under 
this  heading  have  been  already  described  with  the  uric  acid  group  (tee  p.  90), 
with  the  exception  of  the  last  named,  pseudoxanthine,  to  which  Gautier  ascribe** 
the  formula  C4H4N40. 

4.  Leucomaines    of   the    Creatinine    group. — Of    these   creatinine    has    been 
described  in  connection  with  creatine,  one  of  the  amido-acids  (gee  p.  H4).   Xantho- 
ereatinine,  C4H10N40,  crusocreatinine,  C4HgN,O,  amphicreatinine,  CgH,,N.O4,  are 
bases  which  have  been  separated  from    muscle,  together  with   pseudoxanthine 
by  dautier.     They  arc  all  i>oisonous. 


D(it  Mutcarin,  Leipzig,  1869.  -  Arch.  exp.  Path.  ?/.  Pharmak.  vi.  101. 
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CHAPTER     XIV 

THE    CELL 

THK  cell  is  the  structural  unit  of  living  things.  It  consists  of  a  mass 
of  material  which  lias  a  jelly-like  consistency,  and  possesses  the  powers 
«»f  movement,  assimilation  and  the  like,  which  are  known  as  vital. 
This  living  substance,  or  organic  basis  of  life,  is  known  as  protoplasm. 
Within  the  protoplasm  are  minute  granules  of  various  kinds,  and  an 
important  structure  of  more  solid  consistency,  known  as  the  nucleus. 
Outside  the  protoplasm  there  is  in  some  cases,  especially  in  vegetable 
cells,  an  investing  membrane,  known  as  the  oett-wcM.  The  cell-wall, 
however,  is  not  essential,  and  in  animal  cells  is  generally  absent. 

The  lowest  animals  with  which  we  are  acquainted  consist  of  single 
cells,  and  are  called  unicellular. 

The  lowest  plants  are  also  unicellular. 

The  highest  animals  and  plants  are  also  originally  unicellular  ;  the 
human  ovum  is,  for  instance,  a  typical  cell.  The  development  ab  ovo 
is  termed  the  life-history  of  an  organism  (ontogeny),  and  this  develop- 
ment is,  according  to  the  Darwinian  hypothesis,  in  its  essential  features 
similar  to  the  historical  development  (phylogeny)  of  the  higher  or- 
ganisms from  simpler  and  ultimately  from  unicellular  forms,  which  has 
occupied  untold  ages  in  the  past. 

Physiology  may  be  described  as  the  science  which  treats  of  the 
functions  of  protoplasm  and  its  modifications.  Some  of  these  functions 
can  be  accounted  for  by  chemical  laws  ;  this  constitutes  the  depart- 
ment of  the  si-ience  known  as  Chemical  Physiology,  or  Physiological 
Chemistry;  other  functions  are  physical  manifestations  ;  the  greater 
our  advance  of  knowledge  of  protoplasm  becomes,  the  more  does  it 
become  evident  that  all  vital  phenomena  may  be  classed  under  one  or 
other  of  these  two  heads  ;  the  unexplained  residue  we  must  classify 
vital,  using  that  word  simply  for  want  of  a  better,  and  not  as  implying 
any  belief  in  the  existence  of  a.  special  or  vital  force. 

If  we  take  a  single  animal  cell,  either  a  unicellular  organism  like  an 
Ainu  lia.  or  a  white  blood  corpuscle,  which  is  an  instance  of  a  cell  re- 
taining its  primitive  structure  in  the  adult  form  of  higher  animals,  \\r 
iiiul  that  it  ha-  the  following  properties  : 
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1.  Ptunr  of  movement. — The  shape  of  the  cell  is  continually  chang- 
ing, processes  being  extended  and  withdrawn.  Movement  may  be 
sometimes  apparently  spontaneous,  but  usually  it  is  excited  by  the  in- 
fluence of  external  agencies  —heat,  foreign  particles,  etc.  These  agencies 
are  termed  stintufi,  and  the  power  of  responding  to  a  stimulus  by  con- 
traction is  known  as  irritability. 

'2.  Power  of  assimilation,  that  is,  of  absorbing  dead  matter,  and 
converting  it  by  chemical  changes  into  a  part  of  itself,  i.e.  into  proto- 
plasm or  living  matter. 

3.  Power  of  growth  ;  this  follows  from  the  last. 

4.  Power  of  secretion  ;  or  the  elaboration  from  protoplasm  of  ne.v 
substances  ;  this  is  seen  in  the  formation  of  vacuoles,  but  to  a  greater 
extent  in   the  higher  animals,  where  certain  cells,    in    organs  called 
secreting  glands,  are  set  apart  specially,  for  the   formation  of  highly 
elaborate  materials,  known  as  enzymes  or  ferments.     Some  secretions 
are  merely   discharged  from  the  cells  as  waste    products  ;  these   are 
known  as  excretions. 

5.  Power  of  reproduction,  or  the  giving  off  of  living  things  similar 
to   themselves  ;  in   the    simplest    condition  this  is  brought  about  by 
budding — the  detachment  of  minute  particles  of  protoplasm  which  grow 
into  adult  cells  ;  or  by  Jission,  due  to  the  splitting  of  the  cell,  including 
its  nucleus,  into  two,  each  daughter  cell  growing  into  an  adult,  which 
in  its  turn  undergoes  a  similar  division. 

In  the  development  of  a  higher  animal  from  a  single  cell,  or  ovum, 
there  is,  after  fertilisation,  first  a  division  of  that  cell  into  two,  each 
of  which  again  divides,  so  that  four,  and  then  by  a  similar  process 
eight,  sixteen,  and  so  on,  cells  are  formed.  The  cells  so  formed  do  not 
become  detached  from  one  another,  but  remain  adherent,  so  that  a  little 
mass  of  simple  cells,  each  like  the  original,  is  formed.  These  become 
arranged  in  the  form  of  a  little  sphere,  at  first  solid,  and  then  contain- 
ing liquid  shed  out  from  the  cells  ;  a  little  later  it  will  be  found  that 
the  layers  of  cells  are  three  deep  ;  the  outermost  layer  is  termed  the 
epiblast  or  ectoderm,  the  innermost  the  li<i)>ol>lnt<f  or  ' ml<»li'rm,  or 
entoderm,  while  the  middle  one  is  the  mt'soliluxt  or  nt'-mx/i'nu.  From  these 
three  layers  all  the  tissues  and  organs  of  the  adult  are  formed  ;  the 
epidermis  and  nervous  system  from  the  epiblast  ;  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  alimentary  and  respiratory  cavities,  with  the  cells  of  the  diges- 
tive glands,  from  the  hypoblast,  and  the  rest  of  the  body  from  the 
rnesoblast. 

In  the  further  development  of  the  adult  from  the  three  primary 
embryonic  layers,  there  is  not  merely  subdivision  of  the  cells,  but  the 
cells  in  certain  parts  become  modified  or  altered  from  their  primitive 
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Condition  ;  some  beeome  hollow  and  adherent  to  one  another  to  form 
blond  vessels  ;  others  Income  elongated  and  thread-like,  to  form 
muscular  fibres  ;  in  other  parts  the  cells  become  modified  chemically,  as 
in  the  horny  layers  of  the  epidermis,  or  the  mucin-yielding  cells  of 
s.-ilivary  glands.  In  other  parts,  as  in  the  connective  tissues,  the  cells 
may  become  separated  by  an  intercellular  substance,  in  which  fibres 
in  iv  form,  or  in  which,  as  in  l>one,  calcareous  matter  may  be  deposited. 
These  are  merely  instances  of  the  variations  that  may  occur.  In  the 
chapters  that  follow  this,  the  several  tissues  and  organs  so  formed,  will 
lie  taken  tteriatim.  For  the  present  we  have  more  especially  to  deal 
with  the  structure  of  the  primitive  cell.  Chemical  investigation  of 
such  an  object  is  fraught  with  difficulties,  and  must  in  many  cases  be 
performed  on  a  microscopic  slide  ;  in  certain  other  cases,  however,  as 
with  pus  cells,  liver  cells,  Arc.,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  large  collections 
of  cells,  and  then  the  methods  of  macro-chemistry  can  be  applied. 

The  cell  theory  is  associated  in  greatest  measure  with  the  name  of 
Theodor  Schwann  ;  and  I  translate  here  the  following  sentences  from 
the  life  of  that  scientist  written  by  Leon  Freilericq  of  Liege.1 

'  Previous  to  Schwann's  time,  it  was  known  that  in  animals  there 
were  example  of  organs  formed  of  cells.  Miiller  had  described  them  in 
the  spinal  cord  ;  Henle  had  studied  them  in  the  epidermis  ;  Henle  and 
Purkinje  in  glands  ;  Ehrenberg  and  Valentin  in  nerve  centres,  «tc. 
But  these  were  isolated  facts,  and  indeed  certain  ttnvantu  looked  upon 
them  as  exceptions.  No  one  had  yet  thought  of  carrying  into  the 
domain  of  animal  histology  the  general  notions  derived  from  the 
mierosenpic  study  of  vegetable  structures.  Schwann  has  himself  told 
the  accident  which  gave  him  the  first  idea  in  his  great  discovery. 

' "  One  day  1  was  dining  with  M.  Schleiden,  the  illustrious 
IM.I a 1 1 1st,  and  he  was  telling  me  of  the  important  part  played  by  the 
nucleus  in  the  development  of  vegetable  cells.  I  suddenly  remembered 
having  noticed  a  similar  appearance  in  the  cells  of  the  spinal  cord,  and 
the  same  moment  I  grasped  the  importance  of  being  able  to  show  tli.it 
tliis  nucleus  plays  a  part,  similar  to  that  observed  in  plants.'' 

•The  two  scientists  immediately  repaired  to  the  anatomical  theatre 
to  examine  the  nuclei  in  question,  and  Schleiden  recognised  their 
perfect  resemblance  to  vegetable  nuclei. 

•  "  Since  that  moment,"  Schwann  «  mtinues,  "  all  my  efforts  tended  to 
try  to  prove  the  pre-existence-of  the  nucleus  in  the  cell. 

'"Once  arrived  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  concerning  the  cells  < if 
the  spinal  cord,  and  of  cartilage,  the  origin  of  the  elementary  parts  of 
other  tissues  by  the  same  mode  of  development,  that  is  to  say,  by 

1    Lit-tfe,  1HM4. 
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of  cells,  was  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt  to  me,  and  further  observation 
has  entirely  confirmed  this  view.  The  microscope  has  shown  me  that 
all  the  varied  forms  in  the  animal  tissues  are  nothing  but  transformed 
cells,  that  uniformity  of  texture  is  found  throughout  the  animal  kingdom, 
arid  that  in  consequence  a  cellular  origin  is  common  to  all  living  things. 
All  my  work  has  authorised  me  to  apply  to  animals  as  to  plants  the 
doctrine  of  the  individuality  of  cells.'" 

The  first  matter  in  connection  with  cells  that  we  shall  take  up  is 
one  which  is  not  strictly  a  chemical  one,  but  one  which  can  nevertheless 
not  be  omitted  in  a  consideration  of  the  physiology  of  cells  ;  this  is  the 
physiology  of  protoplasmic  movement. 

PROTOPLASMIC  MOVEMENT 

This  section  is  very  largely  an  abstract  of  Engelmann's  article  on 
this  subject  in  Hermann's  Handworterbuch  der  Physiologie. ' 

The  movement  of  living  protoplasm  must  be  classed  with  muscular 
and  ciliary  movement,  with  which  it  is  closely  connected  by  numerous 
transitional  forms,  as  phenomena  of  contractility. 

The  special  character  of  protoplasmic  movement  lies  in  this,  that 
the  particles  of  the  contractile  mass  move,  not  in  relation  to  any  fixed 
position  of  equilibrium,  but  as  do  the  moving  particles  of  a  fluid. 

Transitional  forms  of  movement  between  this  and  the  highly 
ordered  and  limited  contraction  of  a  muscle  occur,  and  of  these  the 
following  are  instances  :  the  movements  of  the  tentacles  of  acineta?,2 
the  superficial  sarcode  of  sponges,3  the  endothelial  cells  of  young  blood 
capillaries,4  the  pigment  cells  of  amphibians  and  reptiles,5  and  many 
others. 

The  oldest  description  of  a  protoplasmic  movement  is  that  by  von 
Rosenhof  (Monatlich  herausg.  Insectenbelustigung,  3ter  Th.  p.  621. 
Niirnberg,  1755)  of  a  fi-esh-water  Amoeba. 

Twenty  years  later  came  Corti's  (Lucca,  1774)  description  of  the 
rotation  of  the  cell  sap  in  Chara.  In  the  early  part  of  the  present  cen- 
tury the  wide  distribution  of  this  phenomenon  in  vegetables  was  demon- 
strated by  Meyer,0  R.  Brown,7  Amici  and  others.  Then  came  Dujatdin's8 
description  of  the  movements  of  the  body  substance  of  certain  rhizopod 

1  Translated  by  A.  G.  Bourne,  D.  Se. :  Quart.  Journal  Micr.  Sci.  xxiv.  869. 

2  Lieberkiihn,  Bewegungerschein.  d.  Zellen,  p.  340.     Marburg,  1870. 

3  Strieker,  Wiener  Sit~iini/.ii>.  il.  Mtitli.  nuturir.  ('I.  Ixxiv.  p.  818,  1877,  and  other--. 

4  G.  Heidlitz,  Beitrt'ige  ziir  Desci'iiilcii:t/ti  <'/•/<•,  p.  31-86,  Leipzig,  1870. 

5  Hering,  Cent.f.  med.  Wissens.  1869,  No.  4,  p.  49. 

6  In  Vallisneria,  1827.  7  In  Tradescantia,  1880. 

8  B ii-ll.  <!<•  la  KOI-.  ili'fi  xri.  nat.  <lr    Fninrc,  1885,  No.  8.     Ann.  sci.  nat.  iii.  lind  srr. 
p.  812,  1885.  iv.  p.  348,  IN:!:.. 
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animals.  This  substance  he  termed  mrcode.  The  movement  of  whit. 
l>Iix»d  corpuscles  was  first  observed  by  Wharton  Jones  in  1846.'  V. 
Mohl-  gave  the  name  pntoptowm  to  the  motile  substance  in  plant  cells, 
and  Colin3  first  advanced  the  suggestion  that  this  and  sarcode  were 
identical.  The  actual  identity  of  animal  and  vegetable  protoplasm  \\.-i  ^ 
more  clearly  proved  by  Max  Schultze,4  de  Bary,*  Haeckel,6  Kiihiic7 
and  others  ;  and  a  more  complete  knowledge  concerning  its  movement 
has  been  afforded  by  Nageli,  Briicke,  and  Heidenhain.  The  wandering 
of  amoeljoid  cells  in  animal  tissues  was  brought  into  general  notice 
by  v.  Recklinghausen,8  and  the  importance  of  this  in  physiological  and 
pathological  process  was  shown  by  Strieker  and  Cohnheim. 

The  movements  of  naked  protoplasm  may  be  distinguished  into 
three  types— anui'boid.  streaming,  and  gliding.  Amoeboid  movement 
shows  itself  in  the  protrusion  and  retraction  of  conical  and  at  first 
Ufiierally  hyaline  processes,  into  which  the  granules  from  the  interior 
stream  in  and  out.  The  processes  may  ramify  and  even  form  networks. 
If  the  processes  fasten  themselves  to  fixed  bodies,  they  can  by  shorten- 
ing draw  the  rest  of  the  protoplasm  after  them,  and  so  produce  a 
movement  of  translation.  These  movements  may  be  readily  seen  in> 
white  blood  corpuscles,  in  many  unicellular  animals,  in  numerous  ova 
(hydra,  sponges,  tfec.),  in  connective  tissue  cells,  and  in  the  plasnio- 
dium  of  myxomycetes,  where  the  movements  are  visible  to  the  naked 
eye.  Streaming  movement  occurs  in  many  protozoa  (Heliozoa,  Radio- 
lariu,  ic.).  Out  of  the  protoplasjnic  body  long  thin  threads  of  proto- 
plasm spring,  arid  upon  their  surface  a  great  number  of  fine  granules 
in  active  streaming  movement  are  seen,  the  main  substance  of  the- 
threads  themselves  often  showing  no  movement,  or  only  slow  changes  of 
form.  Gliding  movement  :  in  this  case,  extremely  thin  layers  of  proto- 
plasm devoid  of  granules  move  along  outside  a  firm  cell  wall,  and  by- 
means  of  this  movement  the  whole  body  progresses  over  a  firm  sub- 
stance in  a  gliding  or  creeping  manner.  The  rapidity  <»f  the  move- 
ment seldom  exceeds  0*04  mm.  in  a  second.  This  form  of  movement 
is  well  seen  in  the  diatoms. 

The  movements  of  cells  bounded  by  firm  integuments.  This  case 
is  chiefly  realised  in  vegetable  cells,  and  botanists  distinguish  two 
varieties  :  (1)  Circii/rtfiint,  in  which  contractile  protoplasmic  thn-ads 

1   /'/•„,-.  H,,,,.  .w.  Isir,.  i  Bot.  Zeifiing,  p.  7:1..  1846. 

s  Nova  Art, i  I. ,;,/>.  Curx.  xxii.  2.  p.  «05,  IH.IO. 

4  Arrh.f.  An, it.  n.  I'lii/niol.  lH;->8,  p.  ,HS(I ;   1HC.1,  p.  1. 

6  Ze  it.  f.  irix*.  /.,„,!.  \.  ]>. 

Ittuliiiliirii-n,  Berlin,  lUCci.     Zett.  irix*.  /<><>!.  xv.  p.  84'2.  ^r. 

7  Cnt,rs.  B.  iln:.  rrotiijilii.tniii.  L.-ip/.i^,  iMf.-l.    AI;!I.  /.  An, it.  it.  I'lii/siol.  l.s.V.i.  |,.  :.r.|. 
*  Arch,  f.jtntli.  Ana/,  xxviii.  p.  157,  I- 
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stretch  inwards  from  the  cell  wall,  traversing  the  cell  space,  which  is 
tilled  with  fluid  ;  these  threads  divide,  fuse,  form  sheets  and  generally 
exhibit  streaming  granules.  These  movements  are  well  seen  in  the 
staminal  hairs  from  Tradescantia  ;  and  in  the  animal  kingdoms  in 
Noctiluca,  tentacles  of  medusa?,  gill  fibres  of  Branchiomma,  &c. 
(2)  Rotation  :  here  the  protoplasm  lining  the  cell  walls  rotates  as  a 
connected  mass  round  the  interior  of  the  cell,  generally  following 
constant  tracks  and  with  an  even  velocity  ;  chlorophyll  grains,  crystals, 
nuclei,  *fec.,  are  carried  with  it.  This  is  well  seen  in  many  vegetable 
cells  like  Vallisneria,  and  here  also  must  be  classed  the  rotation  of  the 
endoplasm  of  Paramoecium  and  Vorticella. 

General  conditions  of  protoplasmic  movement.  ~-(o)  Temperature. 
— Speaking  generally,  the  movement  ceases  below  0°C.  and  above  40°C. 
Within  these  limits  the  velocity  of  the  movement  increases  with  the 
temperature.  The  optimum  temperature  is  generally  a  few  degrees 
below  the  maximum  temperature  compatible  with  movement.  When 
warmed  to  the  maximum,  naked  cells  become  spherical.  When  sub- 
sequently cooled  the  protoplasm  does  not  resume  movement,  as  the 
contained  proteids  have  been  coagulated  by  the  heat,  and  the  proto- 
plasm is  dead.  When  protoplasm  enters  suddenly  into  heat-riyor,  as  by 
a  jet  of  steam  playing  upon  it,  it  has  no  time  to  change  its  form,  but 
remains  in  the  position  it  had  the  moment  before  death.  A  low  tem- 
perature on  the  other  hand,  though  it  stops  movement,  does  not  kill  the 
protoplasm  ;  even  after  actual  freezing,  protoplasm  will  when  thawed 
resume  movement.  Kiihne  lowered  Tradescantia  hairs  to  —  1 4°C.  for  five 
minutes,  and  after  careful  thawing  the  threads  were  again  found  in 
active  streaming  movement.  Animal  life  in  its  simplest  form  seems  to 
withstand  great  cold  without  apparent  injury  ;  thus  McKendrick  and 
Colemaii1  exposed  bacterial  spores  to  a  temperature  of —  83°  for  100 
hours,  without  succeeding  in  killing  them. 

(b)  Imbibition  water  acts  like  a  degree  of  temperature.  There  is  a 
maximum  (over  90  per  cent.)  and  a  minimum  (below  60  per  cent.)  for 
the  amount  of  contained  imbibition  water  at  which  movements  stop. 
When  the  maximum  is  gradually  approached,  the  protoplasmic  mass 
becomes  spherical  ;  removal  of  the  excess  of  water  with  indifferent  sub- 
stances like  saline  solutions  often  cause  the  movements  to  be  reinduced 
after  even  some  minutes  of  waier-riyor.  The  withdrawal  of  water  pro- 
duces a  temporary  or  permanent  dry-riyor.  Lower  organisms  like 
spores,  encysted  anid-ba-,  Arc-.,  may  be  dried  and  kept  for  years  in  this 
condition  ;  after  that  time  on  the  application  of  moisture  they  resume 
•activity. 

1  Proc.  Royal  I  unfit,  of  Great  Britain,  May  -J'.i.  L888. 
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(c)  O.i-ifi/rii.  Withdrawal  of  oxygen  ultimately  produces  death, 
but  in  media  free  from  oxygen,  protoplasmic  movement  will  continue  for 
some  hours,  the  cells  gmng  oil'  carbonic  anhydride.  The  oxygen  pre- 
viously taken  into  the  cell  is  in  a  state  of  loose  combination  ;  when  how- 
ever  this  storage  oxygen  is  exhausted  the  cell  dies. 

(</)  J'aixonn. — A  slight  excess  of  acid,  and  a  rather  larger  quantity 
of  alkali,  causes  a  cessation  of  protoplasmic  movement,  which  can  be 
counteracted  for  a  time  by  neutralisation.  A  very  weak  alkali 
.-stimulates  the  movement.  Carbonic  acid  gas,  ether,  and  chloroform 
vapour  stop  it.  Veratrine  (Kiihne)  and  quinine  (Binz)  '  act  similarly. 

(e)  Artificial  stimulation. — The  following  may  be  used  as  stimuli 
to  movement  :  weak  electrical  currents,  or  sudden  alterations  of  tem- 
perature, within  the  temperature  range  of  contractility  ;  in  the  case  of 
most  cells,  light  does  not  act  as  a  stimulus  ;  in  other  cases  it  does  ;  for 
instance  the  Pelomyxa  moves  actively  in  the  dark,  and  becomes  spherical 
when  exposed  to  light;  plant  cells  containing  chlorophyll  are  most  sus- 
ceptible to  the  influence  of  light.  Mechanical  stimuli  like  pressing, 
bruising,  tearing,  «tc.,  and  chemical  stimuli  like  ammonia  vapour,  various 
strengths  of  saline  solutions,  <ic.,  may  also  be  employed  ;  as  a  rule, 
however,  in  chemical  stimulation,  accessory  phenomena  like  shrinking,, 
swelling,  or  coagulation  interrupt  and  mask  the  effect  of  the  excitation. 

Theoretical  conclusions.  Protoplasm  must  be  regarded  as  an 
aggregate  of  exceedingly  minute,  contractile,  excitable  form -elements, 
and  the  movement  as  a  whole  is  "the  result  of  the  changes  in  form  of 
these  very  small  elements.  The  nature  aiul  cause  of  the  changes  in 
form  of  the  latter  remains  provisionally  undetermined. 

With  regard  to  their  form  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  when  iiv 
a  fuiidition  of  maximal  excitation  they  are  almost  spherical,  and  when 
not  excited  are  generally  elongated  or  thread-like. 

The  mechanical  behaviour  of  naked  protoplasm  teaches  us  that  the 
changes  in  form  must  take  place  with  a  force  which  exceeds,  as  a  rule, 
the  force  which  the  elements,  if  they  were  fluid,  would  put  forth,  in 
order  to  assume  a  spherical  form. 

These  contractile  elements  may  be  called  •  Inotagmata.'  Probably 
they  are  positive  uniaxial  doubly  refracting. ' 

The  active  as  well  as  the  passive  phenomena  of  protoplasmic  nn>\  e 
ment  compel  us  further  to  make  the  assumption  that  the  inotagmata 
of  protoplasm   are   not  like  those  of   muscles   and   cilia  arranged  in  a 
relatively  tirm    manner   with   their  axes  in   one  definite  direction,  but 
are  fastened  together  loosely  and  are  capable  of  moving  one  against 

1    Arclt.  miki:  .(nut.  iii.  p.  .SHI!,  lHC.7. 

1  Contnu-tilitiit  uncl  I><>|>|>rllinvlim: -.  !/<•//.  xi.  IsT.'i. 
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the  other  in  all  directions  ;  still  the  possibility  of  a  temporary  or  per- 
manent grouping  of  a  greater  or  less  number  of  inotagmata  into 
definitely  shaped  larger  masses  (fibres,  networks,  membranes,  «fec.)  is  not 
excluded. 

As  a  reason  for  the  possibility  of  alteration  of  arrangement  of  the 
protoplasmic  particles,  and  in  connection  with  the  prevailing  views 
concerning  the  molecular  structure  of  organised  masses,  we  must 
•assume  the  existence  of  a  capability  for  the  imbibition  of  important 
quantities  of  water  between  the  inotagmata,  and  the  larger  masses  or 
.inotagma  groups.  The  motility,  as  already  shown,  increases  or  dim- 
inishes with  the  quantity  of  this  water. 

PHYSICAL   AND   CHEMICAL   PROPERTIES   OF   PROTOPLASM 

Engelmann l  describes  contractile  protoplasm  as  a  homogeneous, 
'transparent,  almost  always  colourless  mass,  with  a  higher  refractive 
index  than  water,  but  lower  than  oil.  In  some  cases  where  it  has  the 
form  of  fibres  or  thin  layers  with  a  prevailing  movement  in  one  direction, 
it  is  doubly  refracting,  and  as  in  muscles  and  cilia  with  a  single  positive 

•  axis,  the  optical  axis  coincides  with  the  direction  of  the  movement. 

Different  portions  of  the  same  protoplasmic  mass  may  have  different 
refractive  powers,  and  during  movements  the  refractive  power  of  the 
same  portion  changes  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Protoplasm  is  semifluid,  does  not  mix,  but  swells  up  with  water ;  it 
is  cohesive  and  extensible.  Though  the  superficial  layers  of  many  cells 
are  firmer  than  the  interior,  a  distinct  membrane  is  absent  as  a  rule  in 

•  animal  cells. 

Protoplasm,  almost  without  exception,  contains  granules  which  play 
a  passive  r6le  in  movement.  The  granules  are  albuminous,  fatty,  and 
in  some  cases  inorganic  (e.g.  calcium  carbonate  in  certain  Myxoplas- 
:modia)  in  nature.  Often  the  exterior  portions  of  the  cell  (exoplasm)  are 
free  from  granules,  while  they  are  present  in  large  quantities  in  the 
internal  regions  (endoplasm).  The  irregular  shaking,  dancing  motion 
•of  these  particles,  called  the  '  Brownian  movement,'  must  not  be 
mistaken  for  vital  movements. 

In  addition  to  grannies,  protoplasm  in  vegetable  cells  always,  in 

•  animal  cells  often,  exhibits  vacuoles  or  spaces  filled  with  a  watery  liquid. 
These  are  globular  iii  resting  protoplasm,  but  may  become  drawn  out 
•during  movement.     The  same  holds  good  for  gas  bubbles,2  which  occur 
••occasionally  in  protoplasm. 

1    (JiHirt.  J.  Mir.  Science,  xxiv.  878. 
*  Engelimuin,  Pfli'iger's  Archiv,  ii.  807. 
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Protoplasm  is  generally  weakly  alkaline  (jn-obably  due  to  alkaline 
l>liox])h;itc>)  or  neutral  ;  in  ^Kt/intinm  >•<•/</ /<•",•//  it  is  always  distinctly 
alkaline.  After  death  or  after  prolonged  activity,  cells  and  organs 
containing  large  quantities  of  cells  become  acid  ;  the  acid  produced  is 
not  merely  carbonic  acid,  but  as  a  rule  lactic  acid  in  addition. 

Protoplasm  contains  80-85  per  cent,  of  water  ;  15-20  per  cent,  of 
solids. 

The  solids  present  are  chiefly  proteids,  but  in  addition  small  quan- 
tities of  fat,  carbohydrates  like  glycogen  and  inosite,  and  inorganic 
salts,  especially  of  potassium,  are  present.  Lecithin  is  also  frequently 
present,  and  often  ferments  or  enzymes  can  be  separated  from  the  cells. 

The  foregoing  is  a  brief  rJttumt*  of  the  known  facts  concerning  the 
structure  of  protoplasm  ;  recent  researches  both  in  animal  and  vege- 
table histology  have,  however,  amplified  our  knowledge  in  certain 
pvrticulars,  and  certain  new  terms  have  been  introduced  to  express 
certain  new  and  definite  facts.  We  will  therefore  next  take  up  the 
points  that  require  to  be  more  fully  dealt  with. 

The  structure  of  Protoplasm:  is  it  homogeneous ?  According  to 
the  observations  of  Heitzmann,  Froman,  Klein,  Carnoy,  and  others, 
the  cell-protoplasm  (or  cytojtlnsin  as  it  is  often  called,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  nudeo-plaam  or  substance  of  the  nucleus)  is  composed  of  a 
fine  network,  reticulum,  or  spongework  of  fibrils,  with  a  more  fluid 
material  in  its  interstices.  These  observers  consider  that  the  granules 
observed  in  protoplasm  are  chiefly  the  optical  sections  or  crossing  points 
•of  the  fibrils  ;  at  the  same  time  true  granules  or  microtomes  may  occur 
in  the  interstitial  fluid. 

Other  histologists  (Schafer,  Rabl,  itc.),  while  not  denying  that  such 
A  reticulum  may  sometimes  occur,  yet  consider  that  it  is,  as  in  the 
Amoeba,  often  absent.  The  protoplasm  of  cells  is  often  highly  vacuolated  ; 
it  often  contains  rods  (as  in  cartilage  cells),  or  has  a  striated  appearance 
(as  in  cells  of  the  ducts  of  the  salivary  glands).  In  other  cases  again 
the  appearance  of  a  reticulum  appears  only  after  treatment  with  certain 
reagents,  and  may  be  a  kind  of  coagulation  produced  by  those  reagents. 

Carnoy  believes  that  the  reticulum  consists  largely  of  a  substance 
•called  plastin,  which  we  shall  describe  more  fully  in  connection  \v:th 
the  nucleus,  where  it  is  also  found. 

The  following  terms  for  these  two  different  portions  of  protoplasm 
Are  used  by  different  observers^: — 

The  reticulum  is  called  : 

Protoplasma  by  Kuptter  '  (including  also  granules). 

1   SUziinijHli.  il.  iimth.-yhyt.  Klasse  d.  k.  Bayr.  Akml.  Mmichen,  1882,  vol.  vi.    Jiui/r. 
l-^rtG. 
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Cytohyaloplasina  by  Strasburger. 
Substantia  opaca  by  Leydig. 
Mitom  by  Flemming. 

The  inter-reticular,  more  fluid  substance  is  called  : 

Paraplasma  by  Kupffer. 
Cytochylema  by  Strasburger. 
Substantia  hyalina  by  Leydig. 
Paramitom  by  Flemming. 

Strasburger  further  distinguishes  in  the  cytochylema  : 

Plasmochyma,  the  portions  rich  in  proteids. 
Cytochyina,  the  more  watery  sap  in  the  vacuoles. 

Schwartz,1  who  has  examined  protoplasm  and  nuclei  micro- 
chemically,  describes  the  following  constituents  in  cell  protoplasm  or 
cytoplasm. 

1.  Plastin,  a  sticky,  thready  mass  which  resists  peptic  and  tryptic 
digestion  ;    and  is  insoluble  in    concentrated   potassium    hydrate  and 
sodium  chloride  solutions  (1  in  10).     He  further  distinguishes  between 
cytoplastm  (the  plastin  of  cytoplasm),  and  chloroplastin  (a  similar  sub- 
stance found  in  chlorophyll  grains). 

2.  Microsomes,  the  granules  of  the  protoplasm  ;  insoluble  in  water. 
These  may  be  absent. 

3.  The  materials  dissolved  in  the  vacuoles,  which  in  plant  cells  are 
always  present.     This  fluid  is  stated  to  be  sometimes  acid,  sometimes 
alkaline.     The  contents  of  vacuoles  will  be  discussed  more  fully  later 
on. 

Few  histologists  deny  that  protoplasm  often  shows  reticulum  and 
enchylema,  to  adopt  Carnoy's  terms.  This  view  of  the  structure  of  cells 
is  specially  interesting  to  the  physiologist,  as  in  the  cells  which  become 
muscular  fibres,  the  reticulum  takes  on  a  definite  arrangement,  different 
from  the  irregular  disposition  it  has  in  primitive  cells.  This  orderliness 
of  arrangement  is  accompanied  by  the  ordered  and  specialised  movement 
known  as  muscular  contraction. 

It  is,  however,  necessary  to  guard  against  the  assumption  that  the 
reticulum  is  firm,  for  it  is  only  slightly  less  fluid  than  the  enchylem.i. 

The  Proteids  of  Protoplasm. — The  largest  chemical  constituent  and 
the  only  constant  one  in  protoplasm  is  proteid  matter.  Various 
theories  to  account  for  the  differences  between  living  and  non-living 
proteids  have  been  already  dealt  with  (p.  115). 

1  Die  morphol.  n.  client.  Znxa)tnncnnt't:;iin<j  <I>  r  1'nitnp.     Bn-slaii.  I.ss7. 
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In  the  CHse  of  the  lymph  cells  occurring  in  lymphatic  glands,  ;mcl 
of  the  liver  cells,  large  masses  of  cells,  very  little  altered  in  structure 
t'roin  primitive  cells,  can  l>e  obtained  ;  here  the  methods  of  macro- 
( 1  i.Mi listry  are  applicable.  These  and  other  cases  will  be  more  fully 
considered  in  connection  with  those  tissues,  but  for  the  present  it 
may  be  here  stated  that  as  a  general  rule  the  proteids  of  cytoplasm 
are  : 

(1)  Nucleo-albumins  ;  compounds  of  a  phosphorised  substance  with 
a  proteid.    This  substance  is  probably  identical  with  the  substance  called 
plastin  by  those  who  have  employed  the  methods  of  micro-chemistry. 

(2)  Globulins  :  one  in  small  amount  with  a  heat- coagulation  tem- 
perature of  about  50°C. ;  another  (cell  globulin)  in  larger  amount,  which 
resembles  serum -globulin  in  its  heat-coagulation  temperature  (75°C.). 

(3)  An  albumin  in  small  quantities  resembling  serum-albumin  in 
its  characters  ;  this,  however,  is  often  absent. 

(4)  Albumoses    and    peptones   in   small   quantity,   and   generally 
produced  as  a  result  of  post-Mortem  changes,  or  of  retrogressive  changes 
occurring  within  the  body,  as  in  the  degenerative  changes  that  occur  in 
pus  cells. 

The  contents  of  Vcu'itolex. — A  vacuole  is  a  globular  cavity  con- 
taining a  watery  fluid.  Vacuoles  appear  to  be  always  present  in 
vegetable  cells  ;  in  animal  cells  they  also  frequently  occur. 

In  unicellular  organisms  like,  the  amoeba,  solid  particles  when 
ingested  are  surrounded  with  liquid  ;  this  liquid  may  be  taken  in  with 
the  solid,  but  generally  it  is  poured  out  by  the  cell  around  the  solid, 
and  appears  to  play  the  r6le  of  a  digestant.  Other  vacuoles,  such  as 
the  contractile  vacuole  of  the  amoeba,  are  excretory. 

Engi'lmaim  found  that  blue  litmus  grains  when  ingested  by 
amoeba?  and  other  protozoa  became  red  after  a  time.  A.  G.  Bourne ' 
suggests  that  this  may  be  due  to  an  acid  secreted  in  an  attempt  to 
digest  the  particles.  If  vorticelhe  take  in  aniline  blue,  the  protoplasm 
becomes  filled  with  blue  vacuoles,  the  contents  of  which  are  gradually 
absorbed,  the  pigment  reappearing  of  a  different  tint  in  the  contractile 
(excretory)  vacuole.  Schafer  and  Eckstein2  found  that  bhte  litmus 
granules  taken  in  by  white  blood  corpuscles  remain  unchanged  in 
colour. 

Miss  Green  wood3  has  made  a  very  exhaustive  study  of  the  processes 
of  digestion  in  Rhizopods,  especially  in  amoeba  and  actinospha?rium, 
with  the  following  results  : — 

1  Quart.  Joitrn.  Microsc.  Science,  xxiv.  877,  foot-note. 

5  Quoin's  Aunt.  vol.  ii.  p.  5. 

3  Journ.  of  Physiol.  vii.  258;  viii.  368. 
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(1)  The  ingestion  of  solid  matter  is  promiscuous  in  amoeba  ;  that 
is,  nutritious  and  innutritious  particles  are  taken  in  with  equal  readiness. 
Actinosphserium,  on  the  other  hand,  rarely  ingests  innutritious  par- 
ticles. 

(2)  The  nutritious  particles  are  in  both  animals  digested  by  fluid 
poured  out  around  them.     This  fluid  has  no  action  on  the  cuticle  of 
organisms,  on  cellulose,  on  siliceous  cell -walls,  on  fat,  or  on  starch.    It  is 
colourless ;  it  digests  proteid  matter,  especially  uncoagulated  proteid. 
It  changes  chlorophyll  to  a  dark-brown  colour  (especially  in  amoeba). 
It  has  no  action  on  litmus  or  carmine  particles  accidentally  inclosed 
with  nutritious  matter,  and  is  therefore  neutral  in  reaction.     Innutri- 
tious matter  does  not  become  surrounded  by  this  fluid. 

(3)  The  secretion  is  more  active  in  actinosphserium  than  in  amoeba. 

(4)  Ejection  is  performed  at  the  hinder  end  of  the  amoeba,  either 
by  means  of  a  vacuole,  or  often  (for  instance,  when  algae  are  taken  in) 
without  one.   In  actinosphaerium  an  excretory  vacuole  is  always  present. 

(5)  The  time  between  ingestion  and  ejection  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine, and  varies  with  the  size  and  digestibility  of  the  ingesta  from 
3-4  days  in  amoeba,  from  1£  to  8  hours  in  actinosphserium. 

THE    NUCLEUS 

A  large  amount  of  original  work  has  during  the  last  twenty  years 
been  carried  out,  bearing  on  the  structure  and  changes  that  occur  in 
the  nucleus  of  cells. 

The  existence  of  the  nucleus  was  discovered  by  Robert  Brown  in 
vegetable  cells  in  the  year  1821,  and  in  animal  cells  by  Th.  Schwann 
nearly  twenty  years  later.  It  was  at  first  described  as  a  more  solid 
structure  in  the  interior  of  the  protoplasm  or  vitellus  of  the  cell,  con- 
taining in  its  interior,  one  or  several  still  more  solid  particles  called 
nucleoli.  We  now  know  that  the  nucleus  consists  of  a  spongework  of 
fibrils,  permeating  which  is  a  more  liquid  substance,  the  nuclear 
matrix.  The  particles  called  nucleoli  may  be  thickened  portions  of 
these  fibrils,  or  they  may  float  free  in  the  nuclear  matrix.  This  is 
universally  tru<e  for  all  nuclei,  but  these  structures  vary  in  size  and 
shape  in  different  cells  of  the  body.  Spontaneous  changes  in  form  may 
occur  in  nuclei  liberated  by  the  rupture  of  cells  (Strieker,  Flemming, 
Klein),  which  have  been  compared  to  the  amoeboid  movements  of 
protoplasm. 

Histologists  distinguish  between  the  'resting'  or  non-dividing 
nucleus  and  the  '  dividing '  nucleus.  When  cells  divide,  the  nucleus 
first  undergoes  certain  well-marked  and  definite  changes  ;  the  fibrillar 
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material  is  arranged  into  definite  patterns  (skeins,  stars,  rosettes,  itc.); 
these  separate  into  two  groups  \vliich  form  the  foundation  of  the 
daughter  nuclei.  Tlie  name  given  to  this  scries  of  changes  is  kuryokin-  .*/* 
orAoryomitom.  The  division  of  the  cell  protoplasm  follows  that  of  the 
nucleus. 

Until  comparatively  recently,  the  chemical  structure  of  the  nucleus 
was  unknown ;  it  was  spoken  of  vaguely  as  being  composed  of  'germinal 
matter';  but  now,  thanks  to  the  labours  of  Miescher,  Zacharias, 
Kossel,  ami  others,  we  know  of  certain  definite  chemical  substances 
in  the  nucleus,  such  as  nuclein,  plastin,  and  adenin.  Other  substances 
have  also  been  described,  but  as  their  existence  rests  chiefly  on  micro- 
chemical  reactions,  one  must  be  cautious  at  present  in  regarding  them 
;as  distinct  chemical  units. 

The   Resting  Nucleus 

The  resting  nucleus  consists  (see  fig.  45)  of  : — 

(1)  An  outer  investing  membrane  ;  the  nuclear  membrane. 

(2)  A  network  of   fibrils   throughout   its  substance  ;   the  nuclear 
network. 

(3)  Nucleoli. 

(4)  The  more  liquid  material  in  the  meshes  of  the  network  ;  the 
nuclear  sap  or  nuclear  matrix. 


I'i'i.  I"-.     Diagram  of  resting  nucleus.     1.  Xurlnir  incinlininc.    2.  Nuclear  network. 
3.  Net-knots.    4.  NiirltHiliis.    j.  Nuclrar  matrix.    (Afti-r  WaMeyer.) 

These  different  parts  must  be  taken  one  by  one  : — 
The  it  in-/,;,  r  a- fir,., -k. — This  consists  of  fibres  thick  in  parts,  thin  in 
•other  parts,  arranged  according  to  most  observers  irregularly.   Balbiani 
•describes  this  network  in  the  chironomus  larva  as  being  composed  of  a 
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single,  much  twisted  thread.  Flennning  has,  however,  shown  that  this 
is  by  no  means  a  widespread  occurrence  ;  and  some  regard  it  still 
doubtful  whether  the  numerous  threads  which  are  present,  do  or  do 
not  anastomose. 

Rabl '  considers  that  even  in  the  resting  nucleus,  the  fibres  have  a 
regular  arrangement ;  he  distinguishes  between  primary  and  secondary 
fibres  ;  the  primary  are  the  thicker  ones,  which  run  from  one  aspect  of 
the  nucleus,  called  the  polar  field,  where  they  loop  round  and  part 
from  one  another  ;  they  spread  over,  and  throughout  the  nucleus  in  a- 


Fu;.  46.— Scheme  of  resting  nucleus  (after  Rabl).  P,  Polar  area.  A,  Antipolnr  area.  The"  left- 
hand  part  of  the  figure  shows  primary  fibres  (1,  1 )  only  ;  the  right-ham)  part  of  the  figure  show* 
the  primary  fibres  (!',  1')  connected  intoau  anastomosing  network  by  secondary  film-.  .'.  2,  Net- 
knots  ;  3,  Xucleolus. 

radiating  way,  and  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  nucleus,  or  antipolar 
fald,  they  are  free  and  show  no  special  arrangement.  They  are 
depicted  in  the  left-hand  half  of  fig.  46.  The  secondary  fibres  are 
finer,  and  by  connecting  the  primary  fibres  form  the  network,  as  we 
have  already  described  it,  and  thus  render  it  very  difficult  to  identify 
the  primary  fibres  in  the  resting  nucleus. 

Dilute  acids  (acetic,  formic,  «fcc.)  render  the  whole  nucleus  more 
apparent  ;  water  causes  it  to  swell.  Nearly  all  staining  reagents  (acid 
carmine,  logwood,  safranin,  itc.)  colour  the  network  and  nucleoli  very 
intensely,  while  the  interfibrillar  substance  remains  uncoloured,  or  is 
only  coloured  faintly.  From  this  difference  in  behaviour  to  stains, 
Flemming  distinguishes  in  the  nucleus  between  chromatic  and  achro- 
matic substances. 

*  Morvh.  Jahrb.  x/(1885),  p.  214. 
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Tin-  rhromatir  subxt.-uire,  or  rliioinatin,  includes  the  network  and 
the  nudeoli  ;  and  is,  as  E.  Zaclmrias1  has  shown,  identical  with 
anclein. 

The  achromatic  substance  is  the  interfibrillar  material  :  during 
karyokinesis,  part  of  this  becomes  arranged  into  a  spindle-shaped 
-'collection  of  fibres. 

Ptitzner2  uses  these  terms  more  fully  as  follows  :— 

Chromatin  =  substance  of  the  nuclear  network. 
Prochromatin  (later,  pseudo-chromatin)  =  nucleoli. 
Aehromatin  =  nuclear  matrix. 
Parachromatin  =  spindle  figure. 

'Schwartz3  uses  the  following  terms  :  — 

Chronmtin  =  the  nuclear  network. 

Li  niii  =  the  spindle  figure. 

Paralinin  =  Flemming's  achromatin  (probably  a  globulin). 

Pyrenin  =  nucleoli. 

Amphipyrenin  =  nuclear  membrane. 

These  names  are  given,  not  from  the  chemical  properties,  but  chiefly 
from  the  microscopic  appearances  of  the  structures  in  question. 

A  very  important  step  in  our  knowledge  of  the  chromatic  fibres 
was  the  discovery  of  Balbiani  and  Pfitzner,  that  they  are  made  up  of  a 
number  of  granules  or  discs  (their  form  is  still  uncertain)  regularly 
arranged  in  single  or  multiple  rows.  Carnoy  4  believes  that  the  fila- 
ments though  chiefly  composed  of  nuclein  have  an  outer  shell  of  plastin, 
an  observation  confirmed  by  van  Bambeke.ft 

Tin-  ,in,-l>',,ll  present  many  difficulties  ;  the  chief  doubtful  point  con- 
cerning them  is  their  relationship  to  the  network.  Flemming  and 
Pfitzner  regard  them  as  different  from  the  network,  and  not  connected 
to  it  ;  others  (Klein6)  consider  them  as  merely  thickened  portions  of 
the  network,  and  composed  of  the  same  material.  No  doubt  such 
nucleoli  (net-knots  in  figs.  45  and  46)  do  occur.  But  in  addition  there 
appear  to  be  true  nucleoli  in  Flemming's  sense  rounded  bodies  free  in 
the  meshes  of  the  network,  floating  in  the  nuclear  matrix,  and  behaving 
differently  to  reagents. 

Zacharias  states  that  they  consist  of  a  shell  of  plastin,  and  their. 
interior  of  proteid  matter  ;  they  are  apparently  not  composed  of  nuclein 


i   H,,tnii.  Xritiinij,  IHKI.  lMH-2,  1HK5,  1HH7.  *  Morplt.  Jnhrb.  vii.  1881,  p.  '2H-) 

3  Dir  iiiiirjilin/.  a.  i-hi-ni.  /umuninensrtz.  <1.  Prut  op.  Breslau,  1H87. 

4  L,t  d-Uiilf,  v,,Is.  i.  u  ml  ii.  *  Arch,  de  Biol.  viii.  1887,  p.  :!l:> 
•  Quart.  J    M                         \  iii.  July  1«7H;  xix.  p.  1'jr,. 
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Ogata,1  Lukjanow,2  and  Stolnikow  3  distinguish  nucleoli  into  karyo- 
somes,  plasmosomes,4  and  hyalosomes,  according  to  their  behaviour 
to  cosine,  nigrosine,  safranine,  and  other  stains.  During  cell  division 
the  nuclei  dissolve  in  the  nuclear  matrix. 

T/te  nuclear  matrix  is  not  a  simple  watery  fluid,  but  is  rich  in 
proteids.  Various  reagents  cause  the  appearance  in  it  of  a  fine  preci- 
pitate, which  one  must  guard  against  looking  upon  as  a  structure- 
Carnoy  has  apparently  fallen  into  this  error,  when  he  describes  a  fine 
network  of  plastin  in  the  nuclear  matrix. 

Tlw  nuclear  membrane  is  regarded  by  some  as  the  optical  appear- 
ance presented  by  the  termination  of  the  nuclear  network  ;  but  most 
observers  agree  that  a  true  membrane  is  present.  This  is  achromatic 
(Flemming,  Strasburger,  Pfitzner) ;  it  is  formed  from  the  cell  proto- 
plasm (cytoplasm)  which  lies  next  the  nucleus,  and  is  sometimes  termed 
the  inner  cell  membrane. 

The    Dividing    Nucleus 

It  has  been  known  since  1824  (Prevost  and  Dumas)  that  cells- 
multiply  by  the  subdivision  of  existing  cells,  v.  Mohl,  Remak,  and 
Virchow  showed  that  spontaneous  generation  of  cells  does  not  occur,, 
the  latter  summing  up  the  situation  in  the  now  classical  phrase, 
'  omnis  cellula  a  cellula.'5  Among  the  earliest  who  watched  the  com- 
plete process  of  cell  division  in  amrebae  and  white  blood  corpuscles 
under  the  microscope  were  Strieker,  Klein,  Schulze,  Ranvier,  and 
Waldeyer.  Remak's  scheme  of  division  was  very  simple  :  he  stated 
that  first  the  nucleolus,  then  the  nucleus,  and  lastly  the  cell  split  into 
two  parts,  and  so  formed  two  daughter  cells. 

Direct  nuclear  subdivision  (a  la  Remak)  is  called  by  Flemming 
amitotic,  as  distinguished  from  the  mitotic  or  knryomitotic  subdivision  of 
the  same  author.  In  the  latter  there  is  a  highly  characteristic  arrange- 
ment of  fibres  in  the  form  of  figures,  which  replace  the  nucleus ;  this 
separates  into  two  parts,  and  from  each  of  these  parts  a  daughter 
nucleus  is  formed,  and  the  division  of  the  cell  protoplasm  follows.  The 
more  carefully  the  cases  of  so-called  direct  cell  division  are  examined 
the  fewer  do  they  appear  to  be.  There  are  certainly  variations  in 
different  cases,  and,  as  Carnoy  says,  no  stage  seems  to  l>e  absolutely 
essential  :  some  nuclei,  for  instance,  are  very  poor  in  chromatin  ;  and 
the  differences  that  do  exist  are  only  of  degree,  not  of  kind. 

The   chief  characteristics   of  a   dividing   nucleus   (the   chromatic 

»  Arch.f.  Plii/siol.  n.  Aunt.  Physiol.  Abth.  1888.  »  Ibhl.  1887,  p.  «<;. 

3  Ibid.  1887,  p.  1. 

*  The  plasmosomes  are  stated  to  wander  out  from  the  nuclei  in  certain  cases  to  form 
para-nuclei  (Lukjanow).  5  ArcJi.f.pathol.  Anat.  viii.  2$  (1855), 
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nuclear  figure,  the  achromatic  spindle,  and  the  cy tasters)  were  first 
described  by  A.  .Schneider,1  mid  subsequently  rediscovered  by  Butschli3 
and  Fol.3  The  name  karyokmttil  was  applied  to  the  series  of  changes 
by  Schleieher.4  Since  then  our  knowledge  of  the  process  has  been 


o. 


c. 


Yio.tf.—Karpoktnrtt*.  The  skein  or  gpimu  stnpe.  «,  View  of  the  nucleus  from  the  polar  area  : 
6,  from  the  antipolar  area  (dense  skein) ;  r,  later  stajre  (loose  skein)  ;  the  chromatic  loops  arc 
thicker,  shorter,  ami  less  twisted  ;  the  g]>in<lle  makes  its  appearance  ;  ./.  end  of  the  skein  stage. 
The  chromatic  loops  are  splitting  longitudinally  into  sister  threads:  the  spindle  has  taken  up 
tho  |«p-iticm  in  which  it  will  remain  till  cell  ilivision  is  over.  (After  Waldeyer.) 

furthered  by  numerous  investigators,  but  especially  by  Strasburger,5 
Flemrning,6  E.  v.  Beneden,7  and  more  recently  by  Rabl.8 

A  full  account  of  karyokinesis  is  obviously  out  of  place  in  this  work, 
and  therefore  the  following  brief  account  (after  Waldeyer)9  must  suffice. 

1  'Unters.  ii.  Plathelininthen,'  Jahrbuch  dfr  Oberhe*»ischen  Ges.  fiir  Natur.  und 
Heilkunde,  In7:l. 

*  Zeit.f.  u-iss.  Zool.  1«7">,  xxv.  201.  s  Arch,  de  Zool.  iv.  (1870). 

4  Crntralbl.  met!.  Wist.  IH~H,  p.  418.     Camoy's  term  is  Cytodieresis. 

4  Straaburger,  ZrlUiihlnntj  n.  /rUthi-ilting,  3rd  edit.  1880.  Kern  un<l  y.elltlicili'ng, 
1888,  Jena  (nee  Nature,  Nov.  1,  IHHHI.  Arrli.  niikr.  Anat.  xxi.  476;  xxiii.  246. 

6  Flemming,  Zrll-Sulistiiiiz,  Krrn  it.  Zi'Uthi'ilung,  Leipzig,  1882.    Arch.inikr.  Aunt. 
xx.  1 ;  xxiii.  141 ;  xxiv.  50  and  S88;  xxix.  889.    Biol.  CentrnUil.  iii.  641.    Arch.f.  Aunt.  u. 
Phynol.  Anat.  Altli.  IHM.',,  -2-j:!.     y.<u,l.  Anzri</rr,  IHWI,  no.  lilii. 

7  E.  van  Beneden,  Bull.  ncad.  roi/.  de  IMgiijue,  1«70,  1«74,  1875,  1876,  1884,  1887. 

8  MorpJt.  Jalirl,.  x.  '214. 

9  An  excellent  xumtnary  of  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  on  this  important 
question  will  be  found  in  Wnlih-ver's  paper  '  Ueber  Kan-okinenis,'  Arch.  mikr.  Anat. 
xxxii.     This  paper  1ms  IM-»-II  tnuisltiti-d  l.y  Dr.  Benham  (Quart.  J.  Micros.  Science,  xxx 
159,  215). 
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The  process  may  he  divided  into  the  following  stages  : — 

1.  The  resting  nucleus. 

2.  The  skein  or  spirem  stage  ;  the  nucleoli  dissolve,  and  the  nuclear 
matrix  then  becomes  more  stainable  ;  the  secondary  fibres  (Rabl)  dis- 
appear, and  the  primary  loops  running  from  polar  to  antipolar  regions 
remain  (figs.  47  a  and  6). 

3.  Each  loop  splits  longitudinally  into  two  sister  threads,  and  the 
achromatic  spindle1  appears  (fig.  47  c  and  d).    The  direction  of  the  axis 
of  the  spindle  when  it  first  appears    is   often    different  from   that  it 
subsequently  takes  up.     Strasburger   considers  it  is   formed  of  cyto- 


PlG.  48. — KaruoHiietit.  Monaster  or  equatorial  stage.  The  nuclear  membrane  lias  disappeared  ;  the 
protoplasm  of  the  cell  is  divided  into  a  clear  inner  (5)  and  granular  outer  zone  (6).  The  spindle 
(3)  terminates  at  each  pole  in  the  polar  or  central  corpuscle  (2)  round  which  the  granules  of  the 
protoplasm  are  radially  arranged  to  form  a  cytaster  (1).  The  chromatic  fibres  (4)  now  each 
longitudinally  split  into  two  sister  threads  are  grouped  around  the  equator  of  the  spindle,  a  is 
a  view  from  the  side  ;  fr,  from  one  pole  of  the  nucleus.  ( After  Waldeyer.) 

plasm  which  has  intruded  into  the  nucleus  (in  some  cases  through 
pores  in  the  nuclear  membrane).  Caraoy  thinks  the  dissolved  nucleoli 
contribute  to  its  formation  ;  Flemming,  that  it  is  formed  from  the 
achromatic  substance  ;  Platner,  that  it  may  have  a  double  origin,  i.e. 
from  both  achromatic  substance  and  cytoplasm. 

4.  The  equatorial  stage ;  monaster.  The  nucleus  has  now  two 
poles — those  of  the  spindle.  The  spindle  terminates  in  two  polar 
corpuscles.2  The  nuclear  membrane  is  lost,  and  thus  cytoplasm  and 

1  The  spindle  or  karyaster  is  better  marked  in  vegetable  than  in  animal  cells,  it  is 
occasionally  cylindrical  in  shape,  it  is  but  little  affected  by  stains,  it  is  rendered  more 
apparent  by  dilute  acids,  but  readily  dissolves  in  artificial  gastric  juice. 

a  These  are  composed  of  nuclein  and  are  partly  derived  from  cytoplasm  (Carnoy). 
They  are  absent  in  plant  cells. 
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nuclear  matrix  become  continuous  ;  the  cytoplasm  separates  into  u 
•clear  and  a  granular  /one,  and  the  granules  arrange  themselves  radially 
from  the  polar  corpuscles  (cy tasters). '  The  chromatic  fibres  sink  to 
the  equator  of  the  spindle,  and  arrange  themselves  so  as  to  project 
horizontally  from  it  (see  fig.  48  «  and  6). 

.").  Mrtakinesis.  The  sister  threads  separate,  one  going  towards 
one  pole,  the  other  to  the  other  pole  of  the  spindle  (tig.  49)  ;  one  set 
of  sister  threads  form  one  daughter  nucleus,  the  other  the  other. 


Fits.  49.—  KiiriH'liiii-tis.  Separation  of  slater  threads  ;  ( Metakinesis)  one  set  moving  toward  one  pole 
of  tlie  spiiiilk-,  the  other  towards  the  other.  «,  6.  anil  r,  show  successive  stojig  in  the  proceM.  In 
r(l)tlif  uniting  filaments  (v.  lieneden)  are  seen;  and  the  api*>arance  from  ench  pole  is  like 
tliat  in  tin.  4*  ''.  except  that  the  chromatic  fibres  are  single  not  double.  This  stage  (r)  is  called 
the  Dyaster  or  daughter  star  stage. 

6.  Dyaster,  or  daughter  star  stage ;  this  stage  occurs  when  the  two 
sets  of  sister  threads  are  separated,  as  in  fig.  49  c.    The  fibrils  which  still 
unite  them  are  regarded  by  v.  Beneden  as  different  from  the  spindle, 
which  gradually  disappears  ;  Strasburger  believes  these  are  the  spindle 
fibres  along  which  the  chromatic  filaments  shift.    Each  daughter  nucleus 
then  goes  backwards  through  the  same  series  of  changes  ;  the  dyaster 
is  followed  by  the 

7.  Dispirem  or  daughter  skein  stage  (upper  part  of  fig.  50).    The  new 
nuclear  membrane  begins  to  form  in  this  stage  at  the  antipolar  region, 
and  the  polar  corpuscle  disappears.     The  cell  itself  then  divides ;  the 
cell  membrane  being  formed  in  plants  by  thickenings  or  knots  in  tin- 
equatorial  region  of  each   spindle   fibre  ;  these   thickenings   coalesce. 
They  are  called  dermatosomes,  and  are  absent  in  animal  cells. 

S.  The  resting  daughter  nuclei  ;  when  the  cytoplasm  has  divided, 
the  remains  of  the  spindle  disappears,  the  chromatic  fibres  become  more 
twisted,  lose  their  equal  calibre,  and  become  connected  by  secondary 
fibres,  as  is  shown  in  the  lower  nucleus  (figure  50). 


••••I  uim-ola  mill  liclioina. 
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FlO.  50.— Karwlinerif,  final  stages.  The  .     . 

place  of  division  of  the  cell  proto-    and     its     Surrounding 
plasm  is  seen.    The  upper  nucleus 
still  shows  the  remains  of  the  spindle. 


In  the  egg  cells  of  certain  animals  when  dividing  (e.g.  Ascaris 
megalocephalus,  v.  Beneden),  the  chromatin  filaments  are  but  little 

marked  ;  the  whole  or  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  granules  of  the  cell  protoplasm  are 
arranged  in  a  radial  way  round  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  spindle.  At  each  end  of 
the  spindle  is  a  polar  corpuscle,  and  a 
spherical  mass  of  protoplasm  which  acts  as 
an  attraction  sphere  surrounds  it. 

Each  attraction  sphere  consists  of 
protoplasm  arranged  in  two  zones.  The 
cytasters,  as  generall)-  seen  in  karyo- 
kinesis,  are  probably  due  to  a  less  highly 
developed  condition  of  the  same  state  of 
things,  v.  Beneden  calls  the  polar  cor- 
puscle the  central  corpuscle,  and  he  be- 
lieves that  it  is  in  the  central  corpuscle 
attraction  sphere 
that  we  must  seek  the  cause  of  sub- 

The  chromatic  loops  are  now  twisted  , .    .   .                    . 

(daughter  skein).  The  lower  nucleus  division,  not  in  the  IlUCleUS. 

is  further  advanced ;  the  position  of  -ITT                                                      -i     , 

the  spin.Ue  is  marked  by  a  depression  We    must     next    proceed     to    examine 

nucleus?  ^he^rima'ry  loops^have  the  properties  of  the  various  chemical 
n^^and^^uici^oHi^iias^ppeared  substances  found  in  the  nucleus,  many 
(resting  daughter  nucleus).  of  wnicn  have  been  alluded  to  in  the 

foregoing  account  of  its  structure. 

Nuclein 

Dr.  Lauder  Brunton  l  was  the  first  to  investigate  the  chemical' 
composition  of  cell-nuclei.  He  separated  the  nuclei  from  the  red 
corpuscles  of  birds,  by  shaking  them  with  a  mixture  of  ether  and 
water;  the  undissolved  nuclei  floated  at  the  junction  of  the  two  liquids. 
Brunton  described  the  nuclei  as  consisting  of  a  mucin-like  substance. 
P16sz2,  however,  found  on  analysis  that  it  was  nut  mucin.  as  it  contained 
a  high  percentage  of  phosphorus,  an  element  absent  from  mucin.  He- 
considered  it  to  be  identical  with  the  substance  separated  by  Miescher3 
from  pus  corpuscles,  and  termed  by  him  nuclein.  The  method  adopted' 
by  Miescher  was  to  subject  the  pus  to  gastric  digestion  ;  the  nuclein 
alone  remained  undissolved. 

Later  Miescher4  prepared  a  similar  substance  from  the  spermatozoa 

l  Journ.  of  Anat.  and  Physiol.  2nd  series,  iii.  91. 

3  Hoppe-Seyler's  Mecl.  Chem.  Untersuchungen,  Heft  iv.  (1871),  460. 

3  Ibid.  p.  441.  *  Verhandl  der  nat.  Ges.  Basel,  vi!  (1874),  Heft  u 


From  Spermatozoa  of 
Salmon  (Mie-*olier) 

From  Human  Brain 
(v.  Jakxch). 

36-11 

50-6 

5-15 

7-6 

13-09 

13-18 

9-o9 

1-89 
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of  different  anim.-ils  and  from  the  yolk  of  hens'  eggs,  Hoppe-Seyler, ' 
K  cl.-'  and  Loew3  from  yeast,  Plus/1  t'mm  the  liver,  von  Jaksch5  and 
Geogheganfi  from  the  brain,  Lubavin7  from  cow's  milk,  and  Worm- 
Mullor8  from  yolk  of  egg.  In  fact,  wherever  nuclei  are  present,  a 
substance  is  found  which  is  rich  in  phosphorus,  soluble  in  weak  alkalis, 
insoluble  in  weak  acids  and  in  artificial  gastric  juice,  and  with  the 
sticky  character  of  inucin  to  a  certain  extent.  A  similar  body  is  also 
found  in  the  substances,  like  milk  and  yolk  of  egg,  which  form  the  food 
of  the  young  animal.  Thjs  substance  is  termed  nuclein. 

Nuclein  is  a  compound  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  sulphur, 
phosphorus,  and  oxygen.  Elementary  analyses  of  nuclein  from  dif- 
ferent sources  yield  very  discordant  results.  The  following  examples- 
may  be  quoted  : — 

From  Ptis  ( Hoppe-Seyler) 

C  49-58 

H  7-10 

N  15-02 

P  2-28 

The  nuclein  from  spermatozoa  differs  from  other  nucleins  in  con- 
taining no  sulphur.  Miescher's  formula  for  it  is  C29H49N9P3O22. 
From  these  results  we  must  conclude,  either  that  nuclein  is  not  a 
chemical  unit,  but  a  mixture  of  organic  phosphorus  compounds  with  pro- 
teids  or  proteid-like  substances  (Worm-Miiller),  or  more  probably  that 
several  varieties  of  nuclein  exist  (Hoppe-Seyler).9  Miescher  himself 
found  that  some  nucleins  were  more  insoluble  in  alkalis  than  others. 
Kossel I0  confirms  Hoppe-Seyler's  view  of  the  case,  for  he  finds  that 
on  heating  yolk-riuclein  and  milk-nuclein  with  weak  acids,  no  bases 
rich  in  nitrogen  like  guanine  and  hypoxanthine  are  formed,  whereas 
such  bases  are  obtainable  from  cell-nuclei.  Yolk -nuclein  and  egg- 
nuclein  contain  iron,  cell-nuclei  do  not.  A  compound  of  nuclein  with, 
iron,  called  hepatin,  is  also  found  in  the  liver  (Zaleski). ' ' 

An  intermediate  product  between  nuclein  and  hypoxanthine  is  called 
advnine  (C5HAN5  +  3H2O)  by  Kossel,12  its  discoverer.  It  crystallises 
in  the  rhombic  system,  forms  compounds  with  bases,  acids,  and  salts. 
On  heating  it  with  sulphuric  acid,  NH  is  replaced  by  O,  .iml 

1  Med.  Client.  T'litt-m.  iv.  500.  J  Zeit.  phtjsitil.  Chein.  iii.  iv. 

3  PflUger't  Archiv,  vol.  xxii.  (1880).  *  Ili'nl.  vii. 

5  Ibitl.  xiii.  *  Zeit.  phygiol.  Client,  i. 

•  H,-r.  (1.  deiitsch.  client.  Gesellsclt.  x.  2237.  8  Pfliiger's  Arcliir,  viii.  1874. 

•  Plii/niol  Clu-mie,  p.  n">.  '"  Zeit.  plnjsiol.  (.'hem.  x.  248. 
11    //,/,/.  \ 

»  Her.  i?.  deutsclt.  client.  Gesell.  xx.  8856.     Zeit.  plnjsiol.  Chein.  xiii.  895,  482. 
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hypoxanthine    is    thus    formed    (C6H_5N5  +  H2O=C5H4N4 

Both   adenine  and   hypoxanthine   contain   a   radicle   CftH4N4    called 

adenyl.     (See  also  p.  90.) 

Adenine  is  obtainable  from  both  animal  and  vegetable  tissues 
which  are  rich  in  cells  ;  it  cannot  be  obtained,  or  only  in  small  quantities, 
from  muscle.  It  appears  that  muscular  fibres  which  have  lost  the 
morphological  characteristics  of  cells  to  a  great  extent,  have  also  lost 
some  of  the  chemical  distinctions  of  cells ;  but  in  those  tissues  the  cells 
of  which  retain  their  original  character,  hypoxanthine  and  xanthine 
occur,  not  uncombined,  but  in  union  with  other  groups  of  atoms, 
especially  with  phosphoric  acid  and  proteids  as  part  of  a  still  more 
complex  union,  nuclein.  The  word  differentiation  can  thus  be  applied 
not  only  in  a  morphological,  but  also  in  a  chemical  sense  to  cells. 

Artificial  prejmration  of  nuclein. — Liebermann1  believes  that  nuclein 
is  a  compound  of  albumin  with  metaphosphoric  acid.  He  finds  that 
the  composition  and  reactions  of  the  precipitate  obtained  by  adding 
this  acid  to  a  solution  of  albumin  cannot  be  distinguished  from  those 
of  nuclein.  Pohl,2  however,  has  shown  that  although  this  substance 
resembles  nuclein  in  its  solubilities,  it  differs  from  true  nuclein  (i.e.  the 
nuclein  from  nuclei)  in  the  fact  that  substances  of  the  uric  acid  group 
(xanthine  and  hypoxanthine)  are  not  obtainable  from  it  on  decom- 
position. 

Plastin 

This  substance  we  have  seen  is  described  as  forming  an  outer  shell 
to  the  nucleoli,  and  to  the  chromatic  filaments  ;  it  is  also  present  in  the 
cytoplasm.  Its  existence  rests  to  a  large  extent  on  micro-chemical 
•evidence.  It  is  very  like  nuclein,  but  is  more  insoluble.  The  fact  that 
it  is  a  different  substance  from  nuclein  supports  the  statement  that  has 
been  already  made  as  to  the  presence  of  several  organic  phosphorised 
•compounds  in  the  nucleus. 

E.  Zacharias3  thus  describes  the  micro-chemical  differences  between 
nuclein  and  plastin.  After  artificial  gastric  digestion  two  substances  in 
the  cell  remain  undigested ;  one  confined  to  the  nucleus  is  characteris- 
tically bright  and  sharply  defined.  It  has  a  special  affinity  for  certain 
pigments,  and  is  in  fact  chromatin  or  nuclein.  The  other  substance, 
occurring  both  in  the  nucleus  and  the  cytoplasm,  and  also  in  yolk- 
spheres,  appears  after  treatment  with  gastric  juice  ill-defined  and 
swollen.  Though  swollen  by  acids  and  other  reagents  (solutions  of 

1   Bcriclitfi  (1.  tli-ntfi-li.  i-hi-in.  (!i:i.  xxi.  .V.is. 
-  Zfit.  jiht/xiol.  ('lii'in.  xiii.  292. 
•"'  lint nn.  /.fit tiny,  18H7,  p.  2H1. 
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sodium  chloride,  sodium  hydrate,  Arc.),  it  is  very  insoluble.  It  is  dis- 
solved by  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  ;  it  is  also  much  more 
insoluble  in  alkalis  than  nuclein,  and  is  stated  to  withstand  pancreatic 
digestion. 

The  term  phvstin  was  first  applied  to  this  substance  by  Reinke  and 
Rodewald1  ;  it  appears  to  be  identical  with  Miescher's  insoluble 
nuclein.  Like  nuclein,  it  contains  phosphorus  (Reinke).2  Low3  by 
t  reating  it  with  alkalis  has  sepirated  a  proteid  from  it.  These  facts 
all  correspond  with  the  hypothesis  that  plastin  is  a  nucleo-albumiu  ; 
and  there  appear  to  he  varieties  of  plastin,  just  as  there  are  varieties  of 
nuclein.  Schwartz  speaks  of  that  in  the  cell  protoplasm  as  cyto- 
plastin,  and  that  in  chlorophyll  grains  as  chloroplastin.  He,  however, 
use^  the  term  plastin  in  a  different  sense  from  Zacharias,  namely,  as  a 
name  for  the  whole  of  the  proteid  matter  of  the  protoplasm,  and  not  for 
any  special  constituent  of  it.  He  regards  the  reticulum  seen  in  the  cell 
as  an  appearance  due  to  the  action  of  reagents,  in  fact,  a  kind  of 
coagulation  ;  in  this  opinion  he  differs  from  Carnoy  (see  p.  191). 

Schwartz  describes  the  plasmatic  substratum  of  the  chlorophyll 
grains  as  consisting  of  two  proteids ;  one  the  chloroplastin  mentioned 
above,  which  is  not  digestible  by  pepsin  nor  by  trypsin  ;  the  other  he 
calls  metaxin.  This  is  easily  digested  by  both  these  ferments,  and 
dissolves  after  swelling  in  very  weak  hydrochloric  acid  (1 :1000). 

I  list  on.  This  was  a  proteid  prepared  from  nuclei  by  Kossel4;  it  belongs  to- 
the  group  of  proteids  known  as  albumbses  or  propeptones.  As  Kossel  extracted1 
it  from  the  nuclei  by  means  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  there  is,  however,  but 
little  doubt  that  it  is  an  artificial  product  produced  from  the  native  proteids  of 
the  nucleus  by  means  of  the  reagent  employed. 

FUNCTIONS  OF  CELLS 

To  the  anatomist  the  single  egg  cell,  or  the  unicellular  organism,  i& 
an  extremely  simple  object.  To  the  physiologist  on  the  other  hand 
simplicity  of  structure  means  an  increased  difficulty  in  understanding 
function.  In  the  higher  animals  certain  cells  are  set  apart  specially  to 
perform  one  function,  certain  other  cells  to  perform  another  ;  some  for 
instance  are  concerned  in  muscular  contraction,  others  in  elaborating 
secretions,  others  in  reproduction,  and  so  forth.  But  in  such  an  animal 
as  the  amieba  all  these  functions — movement,  secretion,  digestion, 

r.-tioii,  and  multiplication— are  performed  by  one  cell.  In  the 
higher  animals  the  various  functions  are  unravelled  from  one  another, 

1   I '/if i  rn.  ana  <1.  botan.  Lab.  Univ.  GWingen,  1881. 

»  Ibid.  1888.  s  Bot.  Zeit.  1884. 

4  Zcit.phyiiol.  Chem.  viii.  511. 
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but  in  the  amoeba,  looking  at  its  apparently  simple  structure,  it  is 
-difficult  to  realise  the  potentialities  of  and  the  variety  of  functions 
inextricably  blended  in  the  little  mass  of  living  jelly. 

In  the  fertilised  ovum  of  one  of  the  higher  animals  we  have  a  no 
less  wonderful  potentiality  ;  though  of  so  simple  a  structure,  and  so 
minute  in  volume,  it  possesses  not  only  powers  of  multiplication,  but 
also  powers  of  directing  the  arrangement  and  subsequent  changes  in 
the  cells  so  produced  to  form  the  complicated  organs  of  the  adult.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  offspring  resembles  the  parent  in  appearance,  and 
often  in  subtler  qualities,  such  as  instinct,  mental  disposition,  and  even 
in  tendencies  to  certain  diseases  like  gout,  syphilis,  «fec.  ;  all  these 
potentialities  must  have  been  present  in  the  original  ovum  from  which 
the  rest  of  the  body  was  formed. 

While  a  cell  is  alive,  it  is  always  undergoing  certain  chemical 
•changes.  During  assimilation  it  is  building  up  its  own  substance  from 
other  material,  which  is  called  food.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  undergoing 
retrogressive  metamorphosis,  and  this  is  especially  increased  during 
activity.  The  destructive  chemical  changes  in  a  muscle  are  for  instance 
more  marked  during  its  contraction  than  when  it  is  not  contract- 
ing. The  chief  destructive  changes  that  occur  are  of  the  nature  of 
oxidation.  Carbon  unites  with  oxygen,  and  carbonic  acid  is  given 
off  ;  hydrogen  unites  with  oxygen  to  form  water  ;  nitrogen  is  burnt  off 
in  the  form  of  imperfectly  oxidised  substances,  of  which  the  chief  are 
urea  (CON2H4)  and  uric  acid  (C5H4N4O3) ;  but  other  substances  like 
xanthine,  hypoxanthine.  creatine,  &c.,  are  also  formed,  and  will  be 
generally  found  in  minute  quantities  in  organs  composed  of  cells  ; 
sulphur  passes  off  in  the  form  of  sulphates.  These  combustion  changes 
represent  a  transformation  of  energy  ;  the  potential  energy  of  chemical 
affinity  is  transformed,  and  exhibits  itself  partly  as  heat,  partly  as 
•electrical  change,  partly  in  the  form  of  mechanical  work. 

The  series  of  changes  beginning  with  assimilation  and  ending  with 
excretion  is  what  is  known  as  metabolism  •  the  cell  is  continually 
building  up  either  its  own  substance,  or  materials  like  glycogen,  fer- 
ments, fat,  &c.,  within  its  substance1  ;  then,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
continually  undergoing  a  downward  disintegrative  process.  Adopting 
'Gaskell's  nomenclature,  constructive  metabolism  may  be  termed  <ma- 
•bolism,  destructive  metabolism  katabolisin. 

In  the  succeeding  chapters  we  shall  be  dealing  with  the  special 
functions  of  certain  groups  of  cells  ;  we  shall  then  have  to  speak  of  the 
functions  of  the  cells  of  the  blood,  of  the  liver,  and  of  other  organs  ;  of 

1  Substances  formed  within  cells,  glycogen,  starch,  fat,  contents  of  vactfoles,  &c.,  are 
often  termed  cell-contents. 
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muscular  tihr.^  (\\  Inch  an-  in  origin  cells),  and  of  secreting  cells.  In 
the  ch;ij)t«T  "ii  fermentation,  the  jx'culi;ir  activity  of  those  unicellular 
organisms  known  as  yeasts  and  bacteria  has  already  been  specially 
dealt  with. 

FUNCTIONS  OF  THE   NUCLEUS 

The  different  views  that  are  held  with  regard  to  the  functions  of 
the  nucleus  are  for  the  most  part  hypothetical.  The  nucleus  probably 
•exercises  in  some  way  a  directing  or  controlling  influence  on  the 
cytoplasm,  this  being  especially  brought  out  by  the  part  it  plays  during 
cell  division  ;  the  nucleus  divides  first,  the  cytoplasm  follows  suit.  The 
cytasters  and  radiating  lines  in  the  protoplasm  around  the  poles  of  the 
spindle  remind  one  forcibly  of  the  effect  produced  by  placing  a  magnet 
in  the  midst  of  some  iron  filings,  the  radiating  position  of  the  metallic 
fragments  around  the  poles  of  the  magnet  indicating  the  direction  of 
the  lines  of  force.  Though  it  is  dangerous  to  carry  such  comparisons 
too  far,  the  similar  lines  in  the  cytoplasm  perhaps  indicate  the  lines  of 
the  attractive  force  exerted  by  the  poles  of  the  spindle  or  of  the  closely 
allied  attraction  spheres  of  v.  Beneden. 

The  nucleoli  are  believed  to  be  collections  of  reserve  material  which 
enters  into  solution  when  karyokinesis  begins,  and  perhaps  contribute 
to  the  formation  of  either  the  achromatic  or  chromatic  fibres.  The 
nuclear  matrix  becomes  more  stainable  after  the  nucleoli  have  entered 
into  solution,  and  Strasburger  attaches  great  importance  to  the  stain- 
able  nuclear  matrix,  and  believes  that  in  vegetable  cells  it  takes  part 
in  the  formation  of  the  new  cell  membrane. 

Another  function  attributed  to  the  nucleus  is  that  of  exercising  a 
controlling  influence  on  the  nutritive  or  metabolic  changes  of  the  cell. 
By  certain  fluids  a  vegetable  cell  can  be  broken  up  within  its  cell  wall 
into  masses  of  protoplasm.  Strasburger  found  that  in  Funaria,  the 
chlorophyll  corpuscles  in  the  fragments  of  cells  so  obtained  which  were 
without  a  nucleus,  were  unable  to  form  starch.  Klebs  found  that  in 
filaments  of  another  plant  Spirogyra,  when  broken  up  in  this  way 
(plasmolysed),  a  formation  of  starch  goes  on  in  masses  of  protopla>.,i 
destitute  of  a  nucleus,  but  this  is  easily  explained  by  supposing  with 
Strasburger  that  the  little  bright  bodies  called  pyrenoids  physiologi- 
cally replace  the  nucleus  in  this  connection. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  modern  theories  regarding  heredity 
is  that  of  AYei>niann,  who  speaks  of  the  living  substance  transmitted 
from  one  generation  to  another  as  the  germ-plasma.  He  further 
bt-lieves  that  the  germ-plasma  is  situated  in  the  nucleus  of  the  repro- 
ductive l'cll>. 
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COMPARISON   OF  ANIMAL  WITH   VEGETABLE   CELLS 

Both  animal  and  vegetable  cells  are  composed  of  nucleated  masses- 
of  protoplasm,  but  exhibit  points  of  difference  in  structure,  of  which  the 
most  striking  is  the  presence  of  a  cell  wall  in  most  vegetable  cells  '  and 
its  absence  in  most  animal  cells  ;  the  amount  of  vacuolation  is  also 
generally  greater  in  vegetable  cells.  Both  animal  and  vegetable  pro- 
toplasm breathes  oxygen  and  gives  off  products  of  oxidation,  like 
carbonic  acid.  This  process  is,  however,  in  the  light  counteracted  in- 
most vegetable  cells  by  the  activity  of  the  green  pigment  chlorophyll. 

Plants  containing  chlorophyll  require  simple  chemical  substances 
as  food.  Oxygen,  traces  of  ammonia,  and,  under  the  influence  of 
sunlight,  carbonic  acid  are  absorbed  from  the  atmosphere.  Water, 
ammonia  and  its  salts,  nitrates  and  other  salts  are  taken  up  by  the 
roots  from  the  soil. 

Carbon  is  obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid  ;  this  is- 
brought  about  in  the  light  by  the  agency  of  the  chlorophyll.  Fungi 
and  other  plants  devoid  of  chlorophyll  obtain  it  by  decomposing  com- 
pounds in  which  carbon  is  combined  with  hydrogen. 

Hydrogen  is  obtained  from  water. 

Oxygen  is  obtained  from  the  air. 

Nitrogen  from  ammonia  and  its  salts  by  lower  plants,  from  nitrates 
by  the  higher  plants. 

Sulphur  is  obtained  from  sulphates. 

Phosphorus  is  obtained  from  phosphates. 

Potassium,  magnesium,  sodium,  calcium,  iron,  &c.,  from  various 
salts  in  the  soil. 

From  these  simple  materials  the  plant  builds  up  complex  nitro- 
genous and  non-nitrogenous  bodies.  Synthesis  is  in  fact  character- 
istic of  all  plants  containing  chlorophyll,  but  analytic  processes  also 
occur. 

The  formation  of  non-nitrogenous  substances,  such  as  starch,  is 
directly  connected  with  the  action  of  chlorophyll  under  the  stimulus  of 
light.  Kraus  found  that  starch  grains  appeared  in  the  chlorophyll 
corpuscles  of  Spirogyra  within  five  minutes  after  exposure  to  bright 
sunlight,  within  two  hours  in  diffuse  daylight ;  in  Fiuiaria  they  were 
slower  in  appearing.2 

It  is  probable  that  chlorophyll  acts  by  causing  the  union  of  car- 

1  Composed  chiefly  of  cellulose.  Paragalactin  and  other  insoluble  carbohydrates  are 
also  present  (see  p.  109). 

*  Vines,  Physiology  of  Plants,  p.  147. 
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bonic  acid  :md  water  to  make  formic  aldehyde,  nxy^i-n  bi-ing  eliminated, 
thus  : — 

CO2  +  H2O=CH2O  +  02 

By  polymerisation  and  dehydration  the  aldehyde  becomes  starch, 
thus  : — 

GCHjC^C^^Of,  (grape  sugar) 
C6H1206-H20=C6HI008  (starch)' 

Cellulose,  fats,  non- nitrogenous  acids,  and  nitrogenous  substances 
like  asparagin,  leucine,  proteids,  «kc.,  are  built  up  probably  by  similar 
synthetical  processes,  but  these  have  not  yet  been  worked  out. 

The  energy  that  enables  the  plant  cell  to  do  this  work  is  undoubtedly 
the  radiant  energy  of  light,  and  more  especially  of  those  rays  absorbed 
by  the  chlorophyll.  When  examined  spectroscopically  a  solution  of 
chlorophyll  or  a  green  leaf  presents  certain  absorption  bands  (fig.  51). 
It  is  the  light  of  just  those  parts  of  the  spectrum  that  is  most  active  in 
the  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid  ;  the  position  of  the  maximum 
energy  of  light  coincides  with  the  maximum  of  absorption  (Langley). 
Engelmann  has  shown  that  bacteria  placed  with  a  filament  of  Clado- 
jilmra  on  the  solar  spectrum  under  the  microscope,  collect  around  the 
filament  in  the  regions  of  the  chlorophyll  bands,  that  is,  in  the  regions 
where  most  oxygen  is  being  evolved.1  A  green  plant  kept  in  dark- 
ness soon  dies,  owing  to  its  not  being  able  to  obtain  carbonaceous 
food. 

A  somewhat  elevated  temperature  is  essential  to  the  life  of  all 
plants.  Light  has  apparently  no  influence  on  the  true  respiration 
(taking  in  oxygen  and  giving  off  carbonic  acid)  performed  by  the  plant 
protoplasm. 

In  these  synthetical  processes  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  sun's  rays  is 
stored  up  and  becomes  potential. 

Energy  is,  of  course,  expended  during  plant-life,  but  in  less  amount 
than  it  is  stored.  This  stored  energy  is  again  liberated  as  heat  in  the 

1  More  recently  Engelmann  (Pfliiger's  Archiv,  xlii.  186)  has  demonstrated  the  same 
fact  in  another  way.  A  spray  of  Spirogyra  was  mounted  in  a  drop  of  diluted  ox  blood 
rendered  venous  by  a  stream  of  hydrogen.  In  one  minute  in  direct  sunlight,  in  fiftco  i 
minutes  in  diffuse  daylight,  the  blood  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  spray  became  arteri  I. 
and  returned  to  it*  vcnou*  tint  in  the  dark.  If  a  spectrum  wan  projected  under  the 
preparation,  the  change  to  the  arterial  tint  occurred  in  the  neighbourhood  of  those  parts 
of  tin-  spray  lying  over  the  parts  of, the  spectrum  where  the  absorption  hands  of 
chlorophyll  are  situated,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  C  line.  There  are  other  pig- 
nifiits  which  play  u  similar  rilr  to  chlorophyll,  i.e.  decompose  carbonic  acid;  one  of  these 
is  bacterio-purpurin,  a  red  pigment  produced  by  the  activity  of  certain  bacteria  (Ray 
Lankester)  of  the  sulphur-bacteria  class  (Winogradsky,  But  an.  '/.fit.  IHH7,  no.  81-87). 
These  pigments  are  all  termrd  rhnunophyll-  ;  they  act  with  regard  to  the  spectrum 
mutatis  iniitiiinlis  similarly  to  chlorophyll. 

P 
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combustion   of  fuel,  or  as    heat   and    motion   in   the  bodies  of  living 
animals. 

The  animal  cell,  on  the  other  hand,  receives  its  energy  in  only 
a  small  measure  from  the  sun's  heat,  but  the  greater  amount  is 
received  in  the  form  of  vegetable  food,  i.e.  of  the  substances  formed 
by  synthetical  processes  during  plant  life.  In  the  case  of  carnivorous 
animals,  the  supply  of  vegetable  food  is  an  indirect  one  through  the 
body  of  another  animal.  The  complex  food  stuffs  either  directly  or 
indirectly  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  cell  protoplasm,  and  are 
there  burnt  off  as  simpler  products  (carbonic  acid,  water,  urea,  <fcc.). 
During  this  destructive  metabolism,  kinetic  energy  (heat,  motion, 
electricity,  «fec.)  is  liberated.  The  animal  cell  stores  a  certain  amount 
of  potential  energy,  but  this  is  less  than  that  which  is  expended.  In 
other  words,  the  conditions  of  the  green  plant  cell  in  sunlight  are 
reversed.  In  green  plant  cells  in  the  dark,  and  in  plant  cells  without 
chlorophyll,  the  vital  processes  resemble  those  of  animal  cells.  In  those 
exceptional  animals,  the  cells  of  which  contain  chlorophyll  (e.g.  hydra 
viridis),  their  behaviour  in  sunlight  is  like  that  of  plant  cells — they 
decompose  carbonic  acid,  liberate  oxygen,  and  store  the  carbon. 

Speaking  generally,  the  plant  is  chiefly  concerned  in  synthesis,  and 
so  furnishes  potential  energy  to  the  animal.  The  animal  liberates  this 
as  kinetic  energy,  which,  however,  is  not  retransformed  into  potential 
energy  for  the  plant.  The  plant  receives  new  supplies  of  energy  from 
the  sun's  rays.1 

In  a  recent  paper  Pfliiger  2  has  pointed  out  that  this  contrast  must 
not  be  pushed  too  far.  The  cell  protoplasm  itself  acts  in  the  same  way 
in  both  animal  and  plant  cells,  breathing  oxygen  and  giving  out  car- 
bonic acid,  water,  and  amido-compounds.  Synthetic  processes  are 
undoubtedly  more  highly  developed  in  plants  containing  chlorophyll, 
but  they  are  present  also  in  animal  cells.  The  formation  of  hippuric 
acid  from  benzoic  acid  and  glycocine,  or  of  ethereal  sulphates  from 
phenol  and  sulphuric  acid,  are  typical  instances  of  syntheses  occurring 
in  animal  cells.  He  also  shows  that  syntheses  must  occur  in  the 
retrogressive  metamorphoses  that  lead  to  the  formation  of  uric  acid  and 
its  cdhgeners  from  proteids,  in  the  formation  of  fat  from  proteid,  or 
from  carbohydrates,  and  in  the  formation  of  carbohydrates  (glycogen) 
from  proteids.  These  chemical  operations  performed  by  the  living  cell 
cannot  be  imitated  in  the  laboratory  or  explained  by  any  known 
chemical  laws  ;  there  is  no  doubt,  at  first,  an  extensive  breaking  down 
of  the  complex  molecules,  and  then  the  cells  build  up  entirely  new 

1  The  foregoing  account  of  the  cell  processes  is  very  largely  taken  fronj  McKendrick's 

J'lti/nioloffij,  pp.  23-27.  *  Pjliiiji'r's  Arcliir,  xlii.  144. 
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materials  again,  of  a  complex  nature  tr the  simple  carbon 

so  liberated. 

The  close  resemblance  between  animal  and  vegetable  cells  is  further 
shown  by  the  fact  that  many  lower  plants  (bacteria,  moulds,  tkc.)  not 
only  flourish  in  solutions  of  albumin  and  sugar,  but  actually  shed  out 
ferments  to  convert  proteid  into  peptone,  and  starch  into  sugar,  to  aid 
absorption.  They  breathe  oxygen,  produce  carbonic  acid,  amido- 
derivatives,  and,  without  the  aid  of  sunlight,  fat,  carl x>hyd rate,  and 
proteid. 

Nageli '  has  shown  that  these  fungi  will  assimilate  carlxm  from 
compounds  in  which  it  is  combined  with  hydrogen  (amines,  «fcc.), 
but  not  from  those  in  which  it  is  combined  with  nitrogen  (cyanogen, 
Ac.). 

The  question  whether  light  has  any  influence  in  accelerating  the 
chemical  processes  in  animals,  was  answered  in  the  affirmative  by 
Moleschott  *  and  v.  Platen.3  Speck  4  and  Loeb  5  have,  however,  shown 
that  light  of  itself  does  not  cause  the  increased  production  of  car- 
bonic acid,  but  acts  reflexly  through  the  nervous  system,  especially 
through  the  retina,  whereby  increased  muscular  movements  occur,  and 
go  an  increase  in  the  chemical  processes  takes  place.  Loeb  took 
lepidopterous  larva?  in  the  chrysalis  stage  when  movements  are  absent, 
and  found  that  oxidation  processes  were  practically  equal  in  those 
exposed  to  light  and  those  kept  iiijthe  dark. 

APPENDIX.— CHLOROPHYLL  " 

The  term  chlorophyll  was  invented  by  Pelletier  and  Caventon  ; 7 
it  is  the  substance  or  mixture  of  substances  to  which  the  green  colour 
of  leaves  and  other  vegetable  organs  is  due. 

It  is  an  exceedingly  unstable  IxKly,  and  most  attempts  to  isolate  it 
have  failed,  because  in  the  processes  adopted  for  the  purpose  decom- 
position has  been  brought  about.  Berzelius,  Mulder,  and  Fremy  employed 
strong  mineral  acids  to  extract  it  from  leaves,  under  the  mistaken  im- 
pres>ion  that  it  was  a  .stable  IMK!V,  but  solutions  of  chlorophyll 
destroyed  by  the  action  of  air  and  sunlight,  much  more  than  by 
-t  run  if  acids. 

•fc.  Hun.  Akn.l.   ll'/i.v.  1H7'.). 

-  I IV, -n.  nifil.  l\'nrln-n.ii-li.  1HH5.  5   /'///«/,/ •'.-,  An-lii 't;  xi.  272. 

*  An-h.f.  i-j-ji.  J'atli.  n.  I'lKiiiiink.  xii.  •'•    I '_ff '<</,•!•'. i  Arrltir,  xlii.  8!»3. 

a  Tlu>  following  Hcc<mnt  <>f   tin-  clu-inistry  of  rliW<i]>liyll  is  almost  «-iitiri-]y  mi  uli-,tr.u«t 
of  a  jiajH-r  l>y  Dr.  S.-liinirk  tin  tliat  sulijcct  in  tlu>  Annal.i  of  liotany,  vol.  iii.  i<\>. 
"   Annul,*  il,-  chiinie  i't  ilr  jiliyxiijii,-.  ix.  I'.M. 
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Gautier1  obtained  a  solution  of  chlorophyll  by  the  use  of  neutral 
solvents,  like  alcohol  and  ether,  and  stated  he  obtained  green  crystals 
which  he  considered  to  be  composed  of  the  pure  pigment,  but  Hansen2 
did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  them.  Hansen  employed  caustic  soda  as 
a  solvent ;  this  saponifies  the  fat  which  accompanies  the  chlorophyll. 
A  yellow  pigment  is  removed  from  the  mixture  by  light  petroleum, 
and  then  the  chlorophyll  is  dissolved  out  by  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and 
ether.  On  evaporating  the  solvent,  dark  green  sphsero-crystals  of 
'  chlorophyll-green '  are  left.  These  crystals  can,  however,  hardly  be 
composed  of  pure  chlorophyll,  as  they  are  easily  soluble  in  water,  a 
medium  in  which  chlorophyll  is  insoluble ;  and  in  a  later  communication 
Hansen  himself  has  admitted  that  his  crystals  contain  sodium. 

In  view  of  the  difficulty  found  in  isolating  chlorophyll,  our  know- 
ledge of  its  chemical  and  physical  properties  is  necessarily  limited. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  soluble  in  substances  which,  like  alcohol,, 
ether,  carbon  disulphide  and  chloroform,  dissolve  fats.  These  solutions 
show  a  green  colour  with  a  red  fluorescence. 

Spectroscopically  a  solution  shows  four  distinct  bands  and  two 
indistinct  bands.  The  two  latter,  distinguished  as  bands  V  and  VI, 
are  situated  as  is  seen  in  figure  51  at  the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum, 
and  are  only  visible  by  sunlight  in  dilute  solutions.  Some  observers 
consider  that  these  are  not  true  chlorophyll  bands,  but  belong  to  a 
yellow  colouring  matter  which  accompanies  chlorophyll,  and  which 
is  called  xanthophyll.  Kraus3  and  Sachsse4  have  partially  succeeded 
in  separating  the  two  pigments. 

Elementary  analyses  of  chlorophyll  have  yielded  most  discordant 
results  ;  two  of  the  latest  determinations  that  have  been  made  will 
serve  to  illustrate  this  statement. 

GautiiT 


Carbon 

73-97  per  cent. 

67*26  per  cent. 

Hydrogen 

9-80 

55 

10-63       „ 

Nitrogen 

4-15 

55 

f)-12       „ 

Ash      . 

1-75 

55 

Oxygen  is  also  present ;  when  burnt,  chlorophyll  leaves  an  ash  which 
contains  phosphates  of  calcium  and  magnesium  and  a  little  ferric  oxide* 
The  ash  has  an  acid  reaction  due  to  acid  phosphate.  The  phosphates- 
may  be  derived  from  phosphorus  in  the  chlorophyll,  or  in  an  impurity  ;. 
there  is  equal  doubt  with  regard  to  the  iron,  whether  or  not  it  is  con- 

1  Compt.  rend.  Ixxxix.  861. 

*  Arbeiten  d.  Bot.  Inst.  Wiirzburg,  iii.  12»  and  480. 

5  Zur  Kentniss  tl.  Chloroitlii/llfiirlmtti/r,  Stuttgart,  1H72. 

4  Die  Cheinie.  u.  Physiol.  d.  Farsbt.  Leipzig,  1877. 
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taim-d  in  the  chlorophyll  molecule.  Most  observers  agree  in  regarding 
chlorophyll  as  a  substance,  the  molecules  of  which  are  in  a  state  of  un- 
stable equilibrium. 

Decoinimxition  jrrutluctx  of  c1iloroi>hyll. — Hoppe-Sey ler '  extracted 
fresh  grass  with  boiling  absolute  alcohol  ;  the  extract  on  being  allowed 
to  stand,  deposited  crystals  which  were  puritied  by  recrystallisation  : 
the  substance  so  obtained,  he  termed  chhrnphyllun.  It  melts  at  110°C. 
to  a  black  liquid,  which  on  further  heating  burns  with  a  luminous 
flame.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  ether,  light  petroleum,  benzol,  and 
clilnroform.  Its  solutions  show  the  characteristic  first  band  of  chloro- 
phyll, but  the  remaining  bands  differ  from  those  seen  in  fresh  plant 
extracts.  Hence  it  is  probably  a  decomposition  product  of  chlorophyll. 
Its  percentage  composition  is  C,  73'34  ;  H,  9-72  ;  N,  5-68  ;  P,  1-3H  ; 
Mg,  0'34.  On  treatment  with  hot  alcoholic  potash,  it  yields  a  black 
crystalline  acid  (chlorophanic  acid),  glycero-phosphoric  acid,  and 
neurine.  Hence  chorophyllan  is  probably  a  lecithin. 

By  the  combined  action  of  ether  and  hydrochloric  acid  Fremy8 
obtained  two  pigments  from  chlorophyll,  a  yellow  and  a  blue.  The 
yellow  pigment  dissolved  in  the  ethereal  fluid,  the  blue  one  in  the  acid 
below  it.  The  names  pliylloxanthiiie  and  fthyUocyaniiie  were  respec- 
tively given  to  these  colouring  matters.  Schunck  confirms  Fremy's 
results  in  the  main,  and  gives  a  full  account  of  the  chemical,  physical, 
and  spectroscopic  appearances  of  .these  two  substances  in  the  memoir 
already  referred  to.  Phyllocyanine  is  in  contrast  to  chlorophyll  very 
stable  ;  it  is  a  weak  base,  and  forms  compounds  with  zinc,  copper  and 
other  metals. 

Phylloxan thine  is  more  difficult  to  purify  than  phyllocyanine.  It 
must  lie  c-an -fully  distinguished  from  xanthophyll,  to  be  described  later. 

Whether  phylloxanthine  is  converted  into  phyllocyanine  by  the 
continued  action  of  the  acid,  or  whether  the  two  pigments  are  formed 
independently,  but  in  succession,  from  chlorophyll,  or  whether  lastly 
the  two  owe  their  formation  to  two  distinct  substances  which  together 
constitute  ordinary  chlorophyll,  must  be  still  considered  doubtful. 

Alkalis  cause  a  decomposit  ion  <>r  change  in  the  chlorophyll ;  Han- 
sen's  chlorophyll -green  is  a  product  of  this  kind,  and  Schunck  lias 
obtained  a  crystalline  product  he  terms  pAyttbtoOftm.  Alkali  first 

i\erts  chlorophyll  into  a  substance  of  which  chlorophyll-green  is  the 

sodium  compound;  on  decomposition  with  adds  this  yields  phyllotaonin, 

/•/;//.•./../.  Clifin.  iii.  88SI;  iv.  198;  v.  75. 

•  ,,l>t,:i  rfinl.  1.  40!»;  Ix.  1HH;  Ixxxiv.  988.  On  the  subject  of  the  decom- 
position of  chlorophyll  l>y  m-iiU  .-•»•  uKn  Filhol,  II,i<L  Ixvi.  1'JlH;  Ixxix.  61'2  i\\lm 
describes  a  black  i-ry*Ullim-  Knbstance),  Russell  and  Lapraik,  Juiirii.  Chem.  Soc.  xli. 
384  (this  deals  eHpecially  with  xpectroAcopic  appearances). 
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which  in  a  nascent  state  in  contact  with  alcohol  and  ether  undergoes 
etherification.  It  has  the  following  percentage  i-onqxjsition  :  C,  66'49^ 
H,  6-58  ;  N,  3-32  ;  O,  23-61.  Schunck  has  further  described  some  in- 
teresting experiments  on  the  action  of  aniline  on  chlorophyll. 

Substances  accompanying  chlorophyll. — Berzelius1  supposed  that  the 
yellow  colour  of  autumn  leaves  was  formed  from  chlorophyll  in  con- 
sequence of  changes  induced  by  cold  ;  he  termed  it  xanthophyll. 
Kraus  endeavoured  to  show  that  ordinary  chlorophyll  is  a  mixture  of 
two  pigments — a  bluish  one,  cyanophyll,  and  a  yellowish  one,  xantho- 
phyll ;  and  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  the  xanthophyll  of 
autumn  leaves  is  merely  the  yellow  pigment  left  after  the  fading  of 
the  blue.  It  is,  however,  doubtful  if  the  yellow  colouring  matter  of 
etiolate  leaves,  of  green  leaves,  and  of  autumn  leaves  is  the  same. 
Stokes2  separated  two  green  and  two  yellow  pigments.  Tschirch  calls 
the  yellow  pigment  of  etiolate  leaves  etiolin,  and  separates  it  widely  from  , 
the  xanthophylls,  of  which  he  describes  h've.  Schunck  has  found  the 
yellow  pigment  of  faded  leaves  to  consist  of  two  distinct  yellow  colour- 
ing matters,  differing  in  solubilities  and  in  spectroscopic  appearances. 
Of  all  these  substances  one  only,  chrysojdiyll  (Hartsen,  the  erythro- 
phyll  of  Bougarel),  has  been  obtained  in  a  pure  state.  Leaves  are  ex- 
tracted with  boiling  alcohol ;  the  extract  on  standing  deposits  red 
crystals,  mixed  with  fat  and  chlorophyll  ;  the  deposit  is  dissolved  in 
chloroform,  filtered,  and  alcohol  added  to  the  nitrate,  crystals  again 
form  on  standing,  and  may  be  obtained  pure  by  repeating  the  process, 
several  times.  Solutions  of  this  substance  show  two  bands  at  the  blue 
end  of  the  spectrum,  coinciding  very  nearly  with  bands  V  and  VI  of 
the  ordinary  chlorophyll  spectrum.  One  other  xanthophyll,  at  least, 
and  probably  the  remainder  give  no  spectroscopic  bands. 

It  is  perhaps  one  of  the  xanthophylls  to  which  is  due  the  glucose 
reaction  observed  by  Schunck3  after  treating  chlorophyll  solutions  with 
acids,  since  the  substance  is  to  a  great  extent  removed  by  agitating  the 
solutions  with  carbon  disulphide,  being  afterwards  found  in  the  brown- 
ish-yellow liquid.  These  substances  must  all  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  phylloxanthine,  a  product  of  decomposition  of  true  chlorophyll. 

Chlorophyll  in  animals. — The  question  as  to  the  existence  of 
chlorophyll  in  animals  has  been  much  debated.  In  attempting  a 
solution  of  this  question,  the  first  error  one  must  guard  against  is  that 
of  looking  upon  every  green  pigment  as  chlorophyll.  In  Bonellia 
riridis  (a  gephyrean  worm),  the  colour  is  not  due  to  chlorophyll  at  all,  but 
to  a  somewhat  similar  pigment  called  Bonellein  by  Sorby. '  In  PhyUodoce 

1  Ann.  de  Plinrtn.  x.\i.  201.  2  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  xiii.  144.  . 

•'•  Ibid,  xxxvi.  1H3.  *  Quart.  J.  Micros.  Sci.  1871,  f>.  166. 
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riri'fi*  (one  of  the  jx>lycha>te  worms),  P.  Geddes '  failed  to  get  any 
evolutions  of  oxygen  on  exposing  it  to  sunlight.  The  reason  is  that 
the  green  pigment  present,  is  not  chlorophyll  (MacMunn).2  In  other 
cast--  the  formation  of  chlorophyll  is  due  to  parasitic  alga1,  existing 
within  the  animal  organism,  and  is  therefore  not  the  direct  product 
of  the  latter.  There  are  cases,  however,  such  as  Hydra  viridi*  and 
SjiiiiK/illn  fluviatilis,  in  which  chlorophyll  does  exist  in  the  cells  of  the 
animals  themselves  (Ray  Lankester).  MacMunn  also  has  found  it  in 
several  sea  water  sponges,3  and  in  the  elytra  of  cantharides  beetles.4 
Poulton1"'  has  found  it  in  the  blood  of  many  butterflies  and  moths, 
where  it  is  probably  derived  directly  from  the  food,  and  is  apparently 
functionless.  MacMunn0  has  found  a  chlorophyll  in  so-called  livers  of 
many  invertebrates,  which  he  terms  entero-chlorophyll,  and  which  he 
regards  as  being  respiratory  in  function. 

A  .B    C  D  £  T  G 


Flo.  51.  Adsorption  spectra  of  rlilor»|>liyll  and  its  derivatives,  i.  Chlorophyll,  strong  notation. 
ii.  The  same-  much  diluted  to  -diow  tin-  (muds  ut  tin-  li'.ue  end  of  the  spectrum,  iii.  Sihuion  of 
phvllocyiinin.  iv.  Solution  of  pin  lloxiinthin.  v.  Product  ohtaincd  by  treating  phyl  <K'\Hiiin 
with  eniiHtic  Hlkuli,  thi-n  with  «cid.  or  t>y  trnitintf  phyllotuoniii  with  acid.  vi.  Kth\  1  compound 
of  tin-  preceding.  (The  aliove  H.'ure  is  from  Dr.  Schunok'a  article  ChlorophUl  in  Watts'  I)i.% 
tionary.) 


r  chlorophyll.  Obtain  the  pigment  in  solution  am! 
its  alisorption  spectrum  with  that  of  chlorophyll.  Add  hydrochloric 
arid  in  large  amount,  and  allow  the  mixture  to  stand  some  days  ;  filter 
off  the  dark  deposit,  dissolve  some  of  it  in  ether,  and  compare  the 


•  Proc.  Roy.  S«r.  K<lin.  xi.  i  \**\-->  . 

.lunrii.  Murinr  Biol.  ASH.  IMS;*,  j..  :,:>.  3  Jourtt.  Phy»iol.  ix.  1. 

4  llrit.  Assoc.    I.  Tliis   c-onririns   the   original    statement    of   Pocklin^tou 

which  wan  called  in  (|ueHtion  liy  Krtikenb«>rg  und  Chuutanl. 

»  Proc.  Ho;/.  .W.  IHM.-,.  IK,.  •_':::  fl  Ibid.  xxxv.  870. 
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spectrum  with  that  of  phyllocyanin  (gee  fig.  51,  iii.)  ;  dissolve  the  rest  in 
hot  alkali  ;  add  excess  of  acetic  acid  ;  a  precipitate  is  produced  ;  shake 
up  with  ether  to  dissolve  this,  allow  it  to  stand  for  several  days  ;  then 
compare  the  spectrum  with  that  in  fig.  51,  v. 

If  these  spectra  are  seen  and  identified,  the  colouring  matter 
under  examination  is  certainly  chlorophyll. 

Functions  of  chlorophyll. — Schunck  concludes  his  memoir  on  chloro- 
phyll by  many  interesting  suggestions  as  to  its  chemical  constitution. 
I  here  merely  mention  one  of  these.  He  considers  that  carbonic  acid 
is  one  of  the  constituents  of  the  molecule,  but  that  it  is  held  more 
loosely  than  in  an  ordinary  carbonate,  and  yet  in  a  state  of  greater 
condensation  than  it  would  be  in  a  mere  watery  solution.  It  is  thus 
in  a  favourable  condition  for  transfer  to  the  assimilating  plasma,  which 
effects  its  decomposition  with  elimination  of  oxygen,  and  the  chloro- 
phyll would  then  be  in  a  state  to  take  up  fresh  quantities  of  carbonic 
acid,  acting  therefore  as  a  carrier  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  plant,  just  as 
haemoglobin  serves  to  convey  oxygen  in  the  animal  economy. 

Chlorophyll  is  always  present  in  vegetable  cells  in  which  the 
formation  of  organic  matter  from  carbonic  acid  and  water,  with 
elimination  of  oxygen,  is  going  on.  Parasitic  plants  like  fungi  obtain 
their  nutriment  ready  formed  from  other  organisms  or  decaying  organic 
matter.  They  contain  no  chlorophyll,  and  do  not  decompose  CO2  as 
other  plants  do  in  the  light.  Plants  grown  in  darkness  from  seeds  or 
tubers  contain  no  chlorophyll,  and  die  when  the  food  material  stored 
in  the  seed  or  tuber  is  exhausted.  The  appearance  of  chlorophyll  in 
etiolated  plants  on  exposure  to  light  indicates  the  commencement  of 
assimilation.  It  is  therefore  certain  that  chlorophyll  plays  some  part 
in  the  process  of  assimilation,  but  how  it  acts  in  assisting  the  process 
is  unknown. 

In  the  green  cells  of  plants,  the  chlorophyll  is  found  associated  with 
proteid  masses  which  it  permeates  and  tinges  green,  forming  the  so- 
called  chlorophyll  corpuscles  or  granules,  and  probably  the  power  of 
decomposing  carbonic  acid  and  water  with  evolution  of  oxygen  resides 
in  the  chlorophyll  corpuscle  rather  than  in  the  pigment  simply. 

Jumelle  *  considers  that  chlorophyll  assists  in  the  transpiration  of 
water  from  the  leaves  of  plants. 

1  Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.  188!),  p.  it. 
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CHAPTER  XV 

THE  BLOOD 

THE  bl<xxl  forms  a  very  convenient  starting-point  for  a  consideration 
of  the  chemistry  of  the  elementary  tissues.  Using  the  word  tissue  in 
the  sense  of  texture,  some  would,  perhaps,  hesitate  to  include  the  blood 
under  that  head  ;  but  using  the  word  in  the  sense  of  elementary  prin- 
ciple, there  seems  but  little  reason  why  we  should  not  include  the  blo«xl 
with  epithelium,  muscle,  &c.,  among  the  tissues.  Many  of  the  other 
tissues,  such  as  muscle,  are  composed  of  a  semi-fluid  material,  and  there 
are  but  few  parts  of  the  body  that  do  not  contain  a  large  percentage  of 
water  ;  blood  is  certainly  the  most  fluid  of  the  tissues,  but  floating  in  its 
fluid  matrix  are  a  large  number  of  more  solid  particles,  or  blood  cor- 
puscles, which  are  analogous  to  the  cellular  elements  of  the  other  tissues. 
From  an  embryonic  point  of  view,  the  blood  is  most  nearly  allied  to  the 
group  of  connective  tissues  ;  it  is  developed  in  connection  with  certain 
mesoblastic  cells  in  situations  where  connective  tissues  are  in  process 
of  formation,  and  its  cellular  elements  are  throughout  life  reinforced  by 
the  multiplication  of  cells  which  are  situated  also  in  various  connective 
tissue  structures  (lymphoid  tissue,  marrow  of  bone). 

The  blood  is  not  only  distinguished  from  other  tissues  by  its  greater 
fluidity,  but  also  by  the  fact  that  throughout  life  it  is  in  continual 
movement.  This  movement  constitutes  what  is  called  the  circulation 
of  the  blood.  Speaking  generally,  the  functions  of  the  blood  consist  in 
ministering  to  the  needs  of  the  other  tissues.  It  receives  oxygen  from 
the  air  and  conveys  it  to  the  tissues  and  organs  generally  ;  it  receives 
nutrient  material  from  the  alimentary  canal,  and  this  also  it  carries  to 
the  rest  of  the  body.  In  return,  it  receives  from  the  other  tissues  the 
products  of  their  combustion,  and  conveys  them  to  organs  such  as  the 
lungs  and  kidneys,  where  they  are  finally  got  rid  of  or  excrete*  1. 

The  blood  thus  comes  into  relation  with  all  the  organs,  and  play.-  .-in 
important  pi rt  in  respiration,  nutrition,  and  in  all  the  other  functions 
of  the  body. 

In  those  animals  in  which  there  is  but  little  or  no  differentiation  of 
function,  there  is  no  circulating  fluid  to  bring  the  different  parts  into 
relation  with  one  another,  and  at  the  other  extreme  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  where  we  find  the  greatest  complexity,  it,  is  there  also  that  we 
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find  the  blood  in  its  most  highly  developed  condition.  We  shall  find  it 
most  convenient  to  take  the  consideration  of  the  blood  in  vertebrates 
first,  and  leave  that  of  the  different  invertebrate  classes  for  a  subsequent 
chapter.  This  order  will  be  the  best,  first,  because  our  knowledge  of 
vertebrate  blood  is  more  complete,  and,  secondly,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  human  physiology  and  pathology  it  is  of  more  practical 
importance. 

Colour. — In  vertebrates  the  blood  is  a  somewhat  viscous  and,  to  the 
naked  eye,  homogeneous  red  liquid.  The  tint  varies  according  to  the 
state  of  oxygenation  of  the  pigment  haemoglobin,  to  which  the  colour  of 
the  blood  is  due.  The  blood  which  leaves  the  lungs  or,  in  aquatic 
animals,  the  gills,  is  of  a  bright  scarlet  hue,  while  that  in  the  systemic 
veins  is  purplish.  In  contact  with  the  air  a  loose  combination  called 
oxyhsemoglobin  is  formed  which  is  scarlet,  and  in  the  tissues  this 
oxygen  is  in  great  measure  given  up,  and  the  blood  returning  to  the 
heart  has  the  darker  purplish  tint  of  haemoglobin. 

In  only  two  vertebrate  animals,1  Amphwxug,  or  the  lancelet,  and  Leptocephalus, 
another  small  fish,  the  blood  contains  no  haemoglobin,  and  is  colourless. 

Microscopic  investigation  of  vertebrate  blood  shows  that  it  is  not  a 
homogeneous  red  liquid,  but  that  it  consists  of  a  nearly  colourless 
liquid,  the  plasma  or  liquor  sanyuinis,  holding  in  suspension  large 
numbers  of  solid  bodies — the  corpuscles.  These  corpuscles  are  of  two 
kinds — the  coloured  and  the  colourless.  It  is  in  the  former,  the 
coloured  or  red  corpuscles,  that  the  pigment  haemoglobin  is  contained. 

The  plasma,  however,  does  in  many  cases  contain  a  pigment  in  solution,  or 
perhaps  more  than  one.  These  will  be  treated  of  in  connection  with  the  serum. 

Specific  gravity.-  -Hoy  2  has  introduced  a  method  for  ascertaining 
the  specific  gravity  of  living  blood.  A  drop  of  blood  from  the  finger 
is  received  into  a  mixture  of  glycerine  and  water  of  known  specific 
gravity.  If  the  drop  tends  to  rise  or  sink  it  is  assumed  that  it  is  of 
lower  or  higher  specific  gravity  than  the  fluid  in  which  it  is  placed. 
By  having  ready  to  hand  a  number  of  such  standard  solutions  of 
glycerine  and  water  of  different  specific  gravities,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
find  one  in  which  the  blood  neither  rises  nor  sinks,  and,  as  its  specific 
gravity  is  known,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  blood  under  examination 
is  also  ascertained.  The  average  specific  gravity  of  human  blood  thus 
found  is  1060. 

Lloyd  Jones3  finds  that  with  a  little  practice  this  proceeding  can  be  carried 
out  very  quickly,  and  from  the  examination  of  a  large  number  of  cases  conclude* 

1  Lankester,  Proc.  Boy.  Soc.  vol.  xxi.  1872,  p.  71,  ft  seq. 

a  Roy,  Proc.  Physiol.  Soc.  1884. 

*  E.  L.  Jones,  Journ.  of  PJiysioJ.  vol.  viii.  (1887),  p.  1.' 
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that  there  is  a  'diurnal  variation'  in  tin-  s-pecitic  gravity  of  the  blood,  consisting 
of  a  fall  during  tin-  day  and  a  rise  during  the  nigm.  The  si>ecifie  gravity  of  tho 
Mood  is  higher  in  tin-  male  than  in  the  female  :  and  that  during  pregnancy,  after 
exercise,  or  after  the  ingest  ion  of  f»>od,  there  is  a  fall.  In  a  passively  congested 
part  the  specific  gravity  of  the  blood  is  high. 

The  specific  gravity  of  defibriimted  blood  varies  considerably,  the  average 
for  human  blood  being  10i>5  (Becquerel  and  Rodier)1  ;  for  dog's  blood,  1060 
(I'fluger)";  for  rabbit's  blood,  1042  to  1052  (Gschleidlen).' 

The  specific  gravity  falls  in  amcmia  and  wasting  diseases  generally.  It  also 
falls  after  haemorrhage. 

The  specific  gravity  of  defibrinated  blood  may  be  ascertained  by  the  use  of 
the  hydrometer,  or  more  correctly  by  actual  weighing  (set-  p.  15). 

Reaction.  —  The  reaction  of  vertebrate  blood  is  always  alkaline. 
This  is  due  to  the  alkaline  salts  which  are  present. 

The  demonstration  of  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood  is  very  simple.  A 
drop  of  blood  is  placed  on  the  smooth,  faintly  reddened  surface  of  a 
piece  of  dry,  glazed  litmus  paper,4  and  after  a  few  seconds  is  wiped  off 
with  a  piece  of  clean  linen  rag  moistened  with  water.  The  place  where 
the  blood  has  been  standing  is  marked  out  as  a  well-defined  blue  pitch 
(Schafer"'). 

The  manufacture  of  glazed  litmus  paper  of  the  kind  just  alluded  to  renders 
unnecessary  the  somewhat  elaborate  methods  adopted  by  older  observers  to 
demonstrate  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood.  Thus  Kiihne*  placed  the  blood  in  a  small 
diaiyser  susj>ei>ded  in  a  watch-glass  full  of  water;  some  of  the  salts  pass  into  the 
water,  the  alkalinity  of  which  can  b<3«  then  shown.  Liebreich7  recommended 
porous  slabs  of  plaster  of  Paris  coloured  by  neutral  litmus  instead  of  litmus  paper, 
and  Xuntz"  used  litmus  paper  previously  moistened  with  a  strong  solution  of 
sodium  sulphate  or  sodium  chloride. 

The  alkalinity  of  plasma  or  of  serum,  where  there  is  no  difficulty  arising  from 
the  presence  of  a  mass  of  deeply  coloured  corpuscles,  can  be  always  demonstrated 
by  the  use  of  ordinary  litmus  paper,  or  of  litmus  solution. 

Taste  and  odour.  —  The  salts  present  in  the  blood  give  it  a  saline 


Blood  has  also  a  slight  but  peculiar  (xlour  dependent  on  the  presence 
of  minute  quantities  of  volatile  fatty  acids.     This  odour,  known  as  the 
n<niifiiini>i,  <litr«T>    in    different    animals.     It    may   b«>    t'urtlu  r 


1  Becquerel  and  Rodier,  Recherclies  sur  les  alterations  tin  sang,  Paris,  1844.    Tr-jite 
iii  rliiiuir  jiaflioloyitfur,  Puris,  lHf»4,  p.  41. 
1  Pfliiger,  Pfliigrr's  Archiv,  i.  75. 

J  Gachleidlen,  quoted  in  Gaingee'H  Physiological  Clii-mistr;/,  j>.  'J''.. 
4  Such  HS  are  prepared  by  MeHsrs.  Townson  &  Mercer,  Bishopsgate  Street. 
4  E.  A.  Hchafer,  Journal  of  1'liym'oloyy,  vol.  iii. 

6  Kiilmc,  Virrhow't  Archiv,  vol.  xxxiii.  (1H66),  p.  96. 

7  Lifhn-icli,  BericJitt-  il.  ilrntxrhen  rhetn.  Ges.  eu  Berlin,  1868,  p.  48. 
-   /lint/,  d-ntralbl.f.  <!.  >nr,l.   }\'i.v.i,-iix<-li.  1*07,  no.  84. 
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•developed  by  adding  to  the  blood  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  water. 

Quantity  of  blood  in  tJie  body, — This  averages  ^  to  j'?  of  the  total 
body  weight.  The  most  accurate  method  of  estimating  the  total 
amount  of  blood  in  the  body  is  Welcker's.1  It  may  be  briefly  de- 
scribed as  follows  :  A  small  quantity  of  blood  is  removed  from  the 
animal  by  venesection,  defibrinated,  measured,  and  diluted  to  known 
extents  to  serve  as  standards  of  comparison.  The  animal  is  then  bled 
to  death  ;  the  blood  is  defibrinated.  The  vessels  are  next  washed  out 
with  water  or  saline  solution,  the  washings  added  to  the  blood  ;  lastly, 
the  whole  animal  is  finely  minced  with  water  or  saline  solution,  the 
extract  is  filtered  and  added  to  the  diluted  blood  previously  obtained, 
and  the  whole  is  measured.  The  colour  of  the  mixture  is  then  com- 
pared with  the  standard  solutions  made  from  the  few  cubic  centimetres 
•of  blood  which  were  first  removed,  until  one  is  discovered  which  has 
the  same  tint  as  'the  mixture.  The  amount  of  blood  in  the  corre- 
sponding standard  solution  being  known,  the  total  quantity  in  the 
animal's  body  can  in  that  way  be  easily  calculated. 

COAGULATION   OF   THE   BLOOD 

Within  a  few  minutes  after  the  blood  has  been  shed  it  becomes 
viscous,  and  then  rapidly  sets  into  a  solid  red  jelly.  The  formation  of 
the  jelly  begins  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid  and  on  the  sides  of  the 
vessel  in  which  it  is  contained  ;  this  rapidly  spreads  through  the  whole 
substance  of  the  liquid.  In  a  few  minutes  after  this,  drops  of  a  more 
or  less  faintly  straw-coloured  liquid  appear  upon  the  upper  surface  of 
the  jelly  ;  these  become  larger  and  run  together ;  the  jelly  shrinks 
from  the  sides  of  the  containing  vessel,  more  fluid  collects,  and  ulti- 
mately the  clot  floats  in  a  liquid.  The  appearance  of  this  liquid,  which 
is  called  serum,  is  due  to  the  shrinking  of  one  of  the  constituents  of  the 
clot,  called  fibrin,  and  the  process  of  shrinking  may  go  on  for  twelve  to 
twenty-four  hours.  We  can  thus  distinguish  two  steps  in  the  coagula- 
tion of  the  blood  : — 

1.  The  stage  of  jellying. 

2.  The  shrinkage  of  the  clot,  and  the  consequent  expression  of  the 
serum. 

With  the  microscope  more  details  can  be  made  out  than  with  the 
naked  eye.  Filaments  of  fibrin  are  seen  forming  a  network  ;  many  of 
these  radiate  from  small  clumps  of  blood  tablets.  These  blood  tablets 

I1  Welcker,  Zeitsch.  f.  nat.  Med.  3rd  series,  vol.  iv.  p.  147.     See  also  Gschleidlen, 
Physiol.  Methodik,  8to  Lieferung,  p.  887.     See  also  Gamgee,  Physiol.  Chetn.  p.  215. 
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(Bhttpl&ttchen  <>f  I5i/./.o/.ero)  are  minute  colourless  discs  which  occur  in. 
living  l»l(KKl,  which  disintegrate  when  blood  is  shed  and  which  take, 
perhaps,  some  j);irt  in  the  formation  of  fibrin. 

The  fibrin  filaments  are  exceedingly  fine  and  straight ;  they  en- 
tangle the  blood  corpuscles,  and  later,  when  they  have  contracted,  the 
blood  corpuscles  to  which  they  are  attached  are  pulled  out  of  shape 
(Ranvier).1 

A  convenient  method  for  demonstrating  the  fibrin  network  is  as  follows 
(Schafer)1  :— 

Place  a  drop  of  blood  from  the  finger  on  to  a  slide,  anil  cover  it  and  put  it 
aside  f->r  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  coagulate.  Then  allow  a  drop  of  a  solution  of 
borax-carmine  or  logwood  to  run  under  the  cover  glass.  This  decolorises  the  red1 
corpuscles,  and  stains  the  nuclei  of  the  white  corpuscles,  the  fibrin  filaments,  and 
the  blood  tablets.  The  preparation  may  be  rendered  a  permanent  one  by  allowing 
a  drop  of  dilute  glycerine  to  diffuse  into  the  fluid,  and  cementing  the  cover-glass 
with  gold-si/.!-. 


A.  B 

Km.  52. — Fibrin  filn'iients  and  hlooil  tablets.  A,  network  of  fibrin  shown  after  washing  away  the 
corpuscles  froai  it  prei>aration  of  blood  that  has  been  allowed  to  clot.  Many  of  the  filaments 
ni'li.itr  fr.-iii  -mull  clumps  of  blood  tablets;  R.  (from  Osier)  blood  corpuscles  and  blood  tablets 
within  a  small  vein. 

Microscopic  examination  thus  shows  that  fibrin  is  formed  from  the 
blood  plasma,  and  that  the  clot  consists  of  fibrin  with  the  blood 
corpuscles  entangled  in  its  meshes.  Fibrin  can  also  be  obtained  from 
plasma  when  the  corpuscles  have  been  removed  from  it,  as  will  be 
explained  fully  later  on.  Serum  is  plasma  minutt  fibrin.  The  relation 
of  plasma,  serum,  and  clot  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  in  the  following 
scheme  of  the  constituents  of  the  blood  :— - 

I  Serum 
/Plasma       (Fibrin 

Blood  jred  ) 

I  Corpuscles  J  white  -  Clot  or  Crassamentum 

I  blood-tablets  ) 

It  may  be  roughly  stated  that  in  100  part^   by  weight  of  blood  60-65- 

i»f  plasma  and  the  remaining  .T>  --[()  of  cnrjiuscles. 

»  Ranvier,  Traitf  trcliniijur  il'liintiiln-i,- .  \<  -Jl  I. 

*  Schiift-r,  Emicntittlx  «/ ///.s/( ./<»///,  -Jnil  «-<lit.  IHM",  ]».  7. 
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RajriMty  of  coagulation. — The  following  table  gives  the  average  time  aft«r 
the  shedding  of  the  blood  that  coagulation  commences  (Nasse) : — 

Blood  of  fowl  begins  to  coagulate  in  \\  minute 

.,  pig         „  „  „  \  to    \\  minute 

„  sheep      „  „  „  i  to    1^       „ 

,,  rabbit     „  „  „  £  to    \\       „ 

„  dog         „  „  „  1  1o    3  minutes 

„  man        ,,  „  „  3  to    4        „ 

„  horse  and  ox  „  „  5  to  13        „ 

In  man,  solidification  is  completed  in  9  to  11  minutes,  but  rather  sooner  in 
the  case  of  women. 

In  cold-blooded  animals,  coagulation  is  rather  slower  than  in  mammals,  the 
resulting  clot  is  small  after  it  has  shrunk,  and  the  quantity  of  serum  formed  is 
correspondingly  large.  In  birds,  not  only  is  coagulation  very  rapid,  but  the  clot 
is  proportionately  large,  and  the  yield  of  serum  small. 

The  yield  of  serum  from  sheep's  blood  is  greater  than  from  that  of  other  common 
mammals.  When  large  quantities  of  serum  are  needed,  it  is  therefore  best  10 
use  the  blood  of  this  animal. 

The  buffy  coat,  or  Crusta  phlogistica. — If  the  blood  coagulates  slowly, 
as  does  that  of  the  horse,  or  that  obtained  from  persons  suffering  from 
acute  inflammatory  diseases  like  pneumonia,  the  corpuscles  will  have 
time  to  sink  before  the  formation  of  fibrin  has  begun.  The  red  cor- 
puscles being  heavier  than  the  white  sink  more  rapidly,  and  thus  the 
upper  stratum  of  the  clot  consists  chiefly  of  fibrin  and  white  corpuscles. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  so  red  as  the  lower  portions  of  the  clot,  and  it  is 
termed  the  buffy  coat.  The  buffy  coat  is  generally  cupped  ;  this  is 
because  the  fibrin  contracts  more  in  the  centre  than  at  the  sides,  where 
it  adheres  to  the  interior  of  the  containing  vessel,  the  comparative 
absence  of  corpuscles  rendering  more  evident  also  the  shrinking  which 
is  so  characteristic  of  fibrin. 

In  conditions  of  anemia  and  chlorosis  the  formation  of  a  buffy  coat  has  been 
also  observed  in  the  shed  blood.  This  does  not  seem  to  be  due  to  coagulation 
being  very  slow,  but  rather  to  the  subsidence  of  the  red  corpuscles  being  vi-ry 
quick  on  account  of  the  low  specific  gravity  of  the  plasma. 

Another  phenomenon  may  also  be  sometimes  observed  in  blood  and  similar 
fluids  that  clot  slowly.  Clotting  occurs,  and  a  fluid,  apparently  serum,  is 
squeezed  out;  but  it  is  not  serum,  as  in  a  short  time  it  also  clots  ;  the  fluid  is,  in 
fact,  plasma,  in  which  the  pr  cess  of  fibrin  formation  has  either  not  yet  occurred 
or  has  only  partially  taken  place. 

Oilier  cftanges  accompanying  coagulation. 

1 .  In  temperature  ;  there  is  a  slight  rise  in  temperature. 

2.  In  reaction  ;  the  alkalinity  diminishes. 

3.  In  electrical  potential.     Hermann  states  the  coagulated  parts 
are  negative  to  the  non-coagulated  parts. 

4.  The  amount  of  oxygen  in  the  blood  is  diminished.     The  interior 
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of  a    blood-clot    will    be    always   found    dark    in   comparison   with  the 
exterior.     This   seems   to  be   l>ecause  the   still    living    blood  cells  are 
Odetgoing  chcniical   changes,   and   derive   the  necessary  oxygen  from 
tin-  oxyhwmoglobin,  which  consequently  becomes  reduced  and  dark. 
fi.  The  tension  of  carlxmic  acid  in  the  blood  rises.1 
6.  Traces  of  ammonia  are  stated  by  Richardson  to  be  given  off, 
and  this  he  erroneously  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  coagulation. 
But  blood  collected  over  mercury  coagulates,  and  in  this  case  there  is 
no  escape  of  ammonia. 

The  cfMHjuIatiim  of  thr  blood  IK  /uixtened  by  the  following  means  :-- 

1.  A  temperature  a  little  al>ove  that  of  the  body  (Hewson).2 

2.  Contact  with  foreign  matter  ;  thus  threads,  wire,  &c.,  introduced 
into  the  living  blo«xl  vessels  will  cause  a  clot  to  form,  starting  from  the 
object    introduced.     The  diseased    wall  of  a  blood  vessel  acts  in  the 
same  way,  so  also  docs  fibrin  already  deposited  on   the  vascular  wall. 
When  blood  is  shed,  it  clots  first  in  those  parts  situated  next  to  the 
wall  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  contained. 

3.  Agitation  ;  this  really  is  the  same  thing  as  repeated  contact  with 
foreign  matter. 

4.  Dilution  with  not  more  than  twice  its  volume  of  water. 

5.  The  addition    of   minute    quantities    of    neutral    salts,    such  as 
sodium  chloride.    Calcium  salts  are  necessary  for  the  efficient  formation 
of  fibrin,  and  for  the  activity  of  the  fibrin  ferment  (Green,3  Ringer4). 

Tin-  (•tiii'/iiltitiini  of  t/ie  blood  is  hindered  or  prevented  by  the  follow- 
ing means  :  — 

1.  A  low  temperature  ;  when  bhxxl  is  received  into  a  vessel  cooled 
by  ice  to  0°C.,  the  blood  remains  uncoagulated  for  an  hour  or  more. 

Davy1  stated  that  blood  can  be  frozen  and  thawed  several  times  in  succession 
without  losing  its  power  of  coagulating.  There  is  probably,  however,  a  small 
quantity  of  fibrin  funned  with  every  thawing;  not  sufficient  to  cause  jellying 
throughout  the  mass  of  blood.  With  plasma  from  which  the  greater  number  of 
corpuscles  have  Ix'en  separated,  it  is  easy  to  demonstrate  this,  ai*  the  few  shreds 
of  fibrin  which  are  formed  can  be  readily  seen  in  such  plasma,  while  they  are 
obscured  by  the  opacity  of  blood.  Their  formation  is  probably  due  to  the  effect 
of  the  crystals  of  ice  breaking  up  a  certain  number  of  white  corpuscles,  and  ^> 
liberating  a  quantity  of  fibrin  ferment,  which  causes  a  formation  of  fibrin  wtien 
the  temperature  is  sufficiently  raised.6 

The  addition  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  neutral  salt.     Hewson 
•employed  sodium  sulphate  for^this  purpose.     Magnesium  sulphate  is 

1  StraBiiburg,  PJJiiger's  Archiv,  vi.  65. 

*  Hewson's  Works  edited  by  Gulliver,  Sydenham  Soc.  London,  184<J. 

•  •II.  Jtiiirn.  i  if  I'lii/.tinl.  viii.  854.  *  Pntr.  Ptty.iiol.  Six-.  Feb.  1890. 

'   I>r.  John  Duvv,  A  nut.  iinil  I'lujniol.  llatcurcht-x.  London,  1859. 

•  Halliburton,  Proc.  l(<nj.  Soc.  vol.  xliv.  (!HMS  .  p.  2C,f,. 
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also  now  largely  employed.  Sodium  chloride,  potassium  nitrate,  and 
several  other  salts  act  similarly.  When  blood  is  received  into  an 
approximately  equal  volume  of  saturated  solution  of  sodium  sulphate, 
or  of  a  10  percent,  solution  of  sodium  chloride,  or  into  a  quarter  of  its 
volume  of  a  saturated  solution  of  magnesium  sulphate,  coagulation  may 
be  indefinitely  postponed.  When,  however,  such  a  mixture  of  blood 
and  salt  is  diluted  considerably  with  water,  coagulation  ensues,  as  the 
inhibitory  influence,  which  the  strong  salt  solution  exerted  on  the 
formation  of  fibrin,  is  removed. 

3.  Contact  with  living  vascular  walls.    After  death  the  blood  remains 
fluid  in  the  smaller  vessels  for  many  hours.     Briicke  (1857)  kept  the 
blood  fluid  in  the  interior  of  a  tortoise's  heart  (removed  from  the  body) 
for  eight  days.     A  more  convenient  vessel  is  the  jugular  vein  of  a  large 
animal  like  the  horse.     If  the  vein  be  ligatured  in  two  places,  so  as  to- 
include  a  quantity  of   blood   within  it,  and  then    removed  from  the 
animal,  the  blood  will  remain  fluid  for  hours  or  even  days,  provided 
that   the    vessel    be  hung  in  a  cool  place,  and  that  the  inner  lining 
of  the  vein  preserves  its  integrity  for  that  time.     If  the  vein  be  opened 
and  the  contents  be  allowed  to  come  into  contact  with  foreign  matter, 
coagulation  will  ensue  in  a  few  minutes.     This  experiment,  often  spoken 
of   as   the    '  living    test-tube  experiment,'  has  been    employed  in  the 
researches  of  Hunter,1  Hewson,2  Lister3  and  Fredericq.4    If  the  double 
ligature  be  applied  antiseptically,  and  the  vessel  be  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  body,  the  wound  heals,  and  the  included  blood-column  will  be 
found  uncoagulated  months  afterwards  (Baumgarten,5   Senftleben 6). 
Blood,  however,  which  escapes  from  the  vessels  into  the  tissues  soon 
coagulates. 

4.  Injection  of  peptone  into  the  circulation.     If  a  certain  quantity 
of  commercial  peptone,  such  as  Witte's  or  Griibler's,  be  injected  into  the 
circulation,  and  the  animal  then  killed  by  bleeding,  the  blood  will  be 
found   to   have  lost  the  property  of  coagulating  (Schmidt-Mulheim,7 
Fano  8).     The  blood  becomes  normal  again  about  three  hours  after  the 
injection.     The  dose  for  a  dog  is  0-3  gram  of  peptone  for  every  kilogram 
of  body  weight.     In  rabbits  peptone  has  no  such  effect  in  hindering 
coagulation.     Pollitzer  9  has  shown  that  this  property  of  so-called  pep- 
tone is  really  due  to  the  albumoses  of  which  commercial  preparations 
of  '  peptone '  chiefly  consist,  and  especially  to  one  of  these  called  hetero- 
albumose.     Pure  peptone  has  little   or  no  such  effect.     He  has  also 

1  Hunter,  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  2!t.  *  Hewson,  Works,  p.  22. 

3  Lister,  Proc.  Boy.  Soc.  vol.  xii.  (1868),  p.  580. 

4  Fredericq,  Recherches  sur  la  constitution  tin  j>l<ta>it<i  mniyiiiii,  (land,  IMTS. 

5  Cohnheim's  Pathology,  New  Syd.  Soc.  1889,  p.  177.      «  Virchow's  Arch.  Ixxvii.  421 
"  Schmidt-Mulheim,  Du  Bois  Reymond's  Arcli.f.  Anat.  mul  Wii/sinl.  l.sTH. 

8  Fano,  Ibid.  1881,  p.  277.  9  Pollitzer,  Journ.  of  PliysioL  vii.  282. 
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shown  that  these  albumoses  delay  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  after  it  is 
>lif(l.  They  also  cause  a  similar  delay  in  the  clotting  of  dilute  salted 
plasma.1  Various  diastatic  ferments  injected  into  the  blood  stream 
act  in  the  same  way  (S.-ilvioli2). 

In  all  these  cases  the  presence  of  peptone,  either  free  or  when 
injected  into  the  blood  stream,  possibly  in  a  loosely  combined  condition,3 
acts  in  all  probability  by  inhibiting  the  activity  of  the  fibrin-ferment. 
This  inhibitory  influence  can  be  removed  by  passing  a  stream  of 
carbonic  acid  through  the  blood. 

5.  Contact  with  oil.   When  blood  is  surrounded  by  fluid,  of  a  surface- 
tension  different  from  its  own,  and  which  does  not  mix  with  it,  its 
coagulation  is  much  delayed.     Thus  Freund  found  that  if  lie  smeared  a 
glass  vessel  with  vaseline,  and  carefully  received  blood  into  it  through  a 
greased  cannula  in  direct  communication  with  the  artery  of  an  animal, 
he  could  by  covering   the  blood  so  obtained  with    a  layer   of  liquid 
parattin,  keep  it  from  coagulating  for  several  hours.    Haycraft4  obtained 
a  similar  result  by  allowing  blood  to  drop  through  a  layer  of  liquid 
paraffin  on  to  greased  mica  plates.     Haycraft   and  Carlier5  received 
blood  directly  from  the  finger  tip  into  a  tall  cylindrical  vessel  filled 
with  castor  oil,  which  is  very  viscid.     The  drops  sink  slowly  through 
the  oil,  and  by  occasionally  inverting  the  vessel,  the  blood  may  be  kept 
from  coming  in  contact  with  its  ends  for  a  considerable  time.     The 
microscopic  characters  of  uncoagulated  blood  may  be  examined  on  a 
greased  slide,  if  great  care  be  taken  to  prevent  the  blood  from  coming 
in  contact  with  anything  solid  or  ungreased  after  it  is  shed. 

6.  Addition  of  small  quantities  of  caustic  alkalis  or  ammonia.     In 
these  cases  the  reagent  used  is,  however,  so  strong  as  to  alter  very 
considerably  the  natural  condition  of  the  constituents  of  the  blood. 

7.  Addition  of  acetic  acid  or  excess  of  carbonic  acid.     There  is  here 
again  the  objection  to  the  use  of  a  strong  acid  like  acetic  acid,  which 
readily  converts  globulins  like  fibrinogen   into  acid -albumin.     Passing 
;i  -ticam  of  carbonic  acid  through  the  blood  after  dilution  precipitates 
the  fibrinogen,  and  so  of  course  prevents  the  formation  of  fibrin.     The 
greater  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  in  venous  as  compared  with  arterial 

1   Hiillilmrton,  Pro,-.  ]{<>//.  Nor.  vol.  xliv.  (1888),  p.  -jr. I. 

*  Salvioli.  Crutnillil.f.  <l.  inctl.  Wtss.  1*85,  p.  ill::. 

5  It  is  difficult  to  find  'peptone'  after  injection  into  the  blood,  perhaps  because  it 
is,  »•  Hofmeister  consider*,  held  in  combination  by  tin-  while  corpuscles.  Neumeister 
has,  however,  shown  Unit  after  a  short  time  these  substances  utlbumoses  and  peptones) 
are  excreted  by  the  kidneys,  so  they  must  be  present  as  such  in  tin-  blood,  or  only  very 
loosely  combined  for  a  time  at  least.  Further  remarks  on  the  presence  and  fate  of 
peptones  iii  tin-  blood  will  ln>  found  in  the  Chapter  on  Absorption. 
/•:«//;(.  July,  1887. 

-  Huycruft  and  Carlier,  lirit.  M,;l.  Jonrii.  vol.  ii.  (I8.v<>.  p.  -J-J;i. 
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blood  is  said  to  be  the  cause  of  the  slower  coagulation  observed  in  the 
former. 

8.  Heating  blood  to  56°C.  immediately  it  is  withdrawn  from  the 
body  also  prevents  any  formation  of  fibrin,  as  the  temperature  mentioned 
is  sufficiently  high  to  cause  a  heat-coagulum  of  the  proteid  tibrinogen,  the 
fibrin  precursor. 

9.  The  addition  of  an  equal  volume  of  a  0'5  per  cent,  solution  of 
cane  sugar  delays  the  coagulation  of  blood  for  about  an  hour  (J.  Miiller1). 
The   addition  of  other   viscous   substances,   such   as  egg-albumin  or 
glycerine,  has  the  same  effect. 

10.  The   addition    of    much    water   to   the    blood    delays   its   co- 
agulation. 

11.  A  watery  extract  of  the  medicinal  and  common  leech  prevents 
the  coagulation  of  the  blood  (Haycraft2).     This  is  interesting  in  view 
of  the  difficulty  often  experienced  in  controlling  haemorrhage  from  leech 
bites  ;  the  secretion  from  the  leech  evidently  prevents  the  formation 
of  a  clot,  which  usually  performs  the  part  of  a  plug  in  small  wounds  of 
this  kind. 

12.  Blood  which  naturally  clots  slowly  or  not  at  all. 

(a)  The  blood  of  embryo  fowls  does  not  coagulate  before  the  12th  or 
14th  day  of  incubation.3 

(b)  In  certain  morbid  conditions  the  blood  also  clots  slowly  (see 
Chapter  XVI). 

So  far  then  we  have  described  the  naked  eye  and  microscopic 
phenomena  of  coagulation  ;  we  have  enumerated  the  various  conditions 
which  hasten  or  delay  clotting  ;  we  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  essential  fact  in  the  process  is  the  separation  of  the  substance  fibrin 
from  the  plasma,  and  it  has  been  incidentally  mentioned  that  the 
formation  of  fibrin  is  due  to  the  activity  of  an  organised  ferment4  called 
the  fibrin-ferment. 

It  will  be  now  convenient  to  take  up  the  substances  fibrin,  plasma, 
and  serum,  and  discuss  their  properties  more  fully.  After  we  have 
considered  at  greater  length  the  properties  of  the  constituents  of  the 
plasma,  it  will  be  easier  to  understand  the  theory  of  the  cause  of  the 
coagulation  which  is  now  generally  held,  and  the  grounds  upon  which  it 

1  J.  Miiller,  Pogyendorff's  Annulen,  xxv.  540. 
*  Haycraft,  Proc.  Physiol.  Soc.  1884,  p.  18. 

3  Tiegel  has  stated  that  the  blood  of  certain  snakes  does  not  clot  for  many  hours  after 
being  shed ;  but  other  observers  have  not  found  any  such  delay  in  the  coagulation  (see 
Journ.  of  Physiol.  vii.   822). 

4  By  an   unorganised   ferment  is  meant  a  chemical  agent  which   produces  certain 
changes  in  the  materials  with  which  it  comes  into  contact,  without  itself  undergoing  any 
change.    The  term  organised  ferment  is  applied  to  those  which,  like  yeast  and  bacteria, 
consist  of  living  organisms. 
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rests.     The  theory  is  that  of  Hammarsten,  and  may  be  briefly  stated 
as  follows  : — 

Win  ii  f/ir.  blood  is  ivithin  the  vessels,  one  of  the  constituents  of  jtlasma, 
a  proteid  oft/if,  globulin  class  called  Jibrinogen,  exists  in  a  soluble  form. 
When  t/ie  blood  in  shed,  Jibrinogen  is  converted  into  the  comparatively 
insoluble  substance  fibrin.  This  change  is  brought  about  by  the  activity 
of  a  special  unorganized  ferment  called  the  fibrin-ferment.  This  ferment 
does  not  exist  in  healthy  blood  contained  in  healthy  blood  vessels,  but 
is  one  of  the  products  of  the  disintegration  of  the  white  corpuscles  and 
probably  also  of  the  blood  tablets,  that  occurs  when  the  blood  leaves 
the  vessels,  or  comes  into  contact  with  foreign  matter. 

The  Plasma  or  Liquor  Sanguinis 

The  liquid  in  which  the  corpuscles  float  can  be  obtained  by  employ- 
ing one  or  other  of  the  methods  already  described  for  preventing  the 
blood  from  coagulating.  The  corpuscles  have  a  higher  specific  gravity 
than  the  plasma  ;  they  therefore  sink,  and  the  supernatant  plasma  can 
be  removed  by  a  pipette  or  siphon.  It  may  then  be  more  thoroughly 
cleared  from  corpuscles  by  the  use  of  a  centrifugal  machine  (see  p.  17).1 

The  following  are  the  forms  of  plasma  that  may  be  obtained  : — 

a.  Pure  plaxma. — This  may  be  obtained  from  horse's  veins  by  what 
has  already  been  described  as  the  living  test-tube  experiment.     The 
plasma  removed  from  the  top  of  the  vein  clots  slowly,  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  (usually  in  1 5-30  minutes) ;  that  deeper  down,  nearer 
to  the  corpuscular  sediment,  itself  contains  more  corpuscles,  and  coagu- 
lates more  rapidly.     In  all  cases  the  plasma  coagulates  more  quickly  at 
a  temperature  of  40°  C.     The  process  of  clotting  consists  of  the  same 
stages  as  the  clotting  of  blood  already  described  ;  the  clot  itself  con- 
sists of  pure  fibrin,  or  fibrin  with  only  a  slight  admixture  of  corpuscles. 

b.  Cooled  plasma. — This  is  another  form  of  pure  plasma.     Blood  is 
allowed  to  flow  into  the  middle  compartment  of  a  vessel  containing 
three  concentric  chambers,  the  inner  and  outer  of  which  are  filled  with 
ice  (Burdon  Sanderson).2 

The  corpuscles  settle  ;  the  plasma  can  be  removed,  and  it  is  found 
to  possess  the  same  characters  as  those  already  mentioned. 

c.  Transudation  fiuids. — Pericardial    and    hydrocele    fluids,    and 
similar  transudations  into  serous  cavities,  resemble  pure  plasma  very 
closely  in  composition.     As  a  rule,  however,  they  do  not  coagulate 
spontaneously  ;  but  after  the  addition  of  fibrin-ferment  (or  liquids  like 
serum  which  contain  fibrin-ferment)  they  always  yield  fibrin.    In  cases, 

1  In  the  case  of  pure  plasma,  the  tubes  during  centrifugalising  must  be  kept  cool  by 
enclosing  them  in  larger  tubes  filled  with  powdered  ice. 
*  Handbook  for  the  Physiological  Lab.  p.  168. 
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however,  in  which  the  serous  sac  is  inflamed,  as  in  pericarditis,  the 
fluid  is  found  to  contain  a  large  number  of  white  corpuscles  ;  it  then 
clots  after  removal  from  the  body  without  the  addition  of  any  ferment. 
d.  Salted  platsma. — This  may  be  obtained  by  mixing  the  blood 
immediately  when  shed  with  the  necessary  amount  of  strong  saline 
solution  (p.  224).  This  is  found  better  than  Hewson's  original  method,  in 
which  he  stirred  the  blood  with  the  solid  salt  (sodium  sulphate).  The 
corpuscles  settle  somewhat  slowly  in  the  case  of  the  blood  of  oxen  and 
sheep,  but  more  rapidly  in  that  of  the  horse.  After  twenty-four  hours' 
standing,  a  good  supply  of  salted  plasma  can  be  generally  obtained 
readily.  This  settling  can,  however,  always  be  hastened  by  the  centri- 
fuge. In  sodium  sulphate  plasma,  a  few  strands  of  fibrin  may  sometimes 
form,  but  as  a  rule  it  remains  many  days  unaltered.  On  diluting  it  with 
four  or  six  times  its  volume  of  water,  coagulation  ensues  slowly ;  fibrin 
often  not  appearing  for  many  hours,  but  always  more  quickly  at  a  tem- 
perature of  40°  C.  and  always  within  a  few  minutes  after  adding  fibrin- 
ferment.  Sodium  chloride  plasma  acts  similarly.  Magnesium  sulphate 
plasma  is  preferred  by  some  workers,  because,  when  diluted  simply  with 
water,  it  clots  more  slowly  than  other  forms  of  salted  plasma,  or  sometimes 
not  at  all.  It,  however,  never  fails  to  clot  rapidly  with  fibrin-ferment ; 
on  this  account  it  is  generally  employed  as  a  test  for  this  ferment. 

Salted  plasma  when  diluted  with  water,  without  the  addition  of 
fibrin-ferment,  clots  because  the  dilution  renders  the  proportion  of  salt 
present,  insufficient  to  inhibit  the  activity  of  the  ferment ;  the  ferment 
is  present  in  small  quantities,  either  from  the  presence  of  some  few 
corpuscles  not  removed  by  the  process  of  centrifugalising,  or  because 
some  of  these  corpuscles  have  already  undergone  disintegration. 

Diluted  magnesium  sulphate  plasma  is  least  prone  to  undergo  this 
slow  spontaneous  clotting,  because  the  proportion  of  salt  used  has 
precipitated  some  of  the  precursor  of  fibrin,  fibrinogen,  and  perhaps 
other  globulins  as  well  ;  this  precipitate  is  a  flocculent  one,  and  settles 
with  the  corpuscles  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  The  proportion  of 
this  salt  usually  employed  is  that  recommended  by  Hammarsten,1  four 
parts  of  blood  to  one  of  saturated  solution  of  magnesium  sulphate. 
Magnesium  sulphate  plasma  therefore  possesses  the  disadvantage  of 
not  containing  all  the  proteid  matter  of  the  original  plasma  ;  a  minor 
disadvantage  in  its  use  is  that  it  is  often  stained  with  haemoglobin.2 

1  Hammarsten,  Pfliigcr's  Arcltiv,  siv.  220. 

2  Hamburger  (Zi-it.  liiul.  xxvi.  411)  luis  shown   that  when  blood  is  mixed  with  suit 
solutions  of  different  concentrations,  there  is  for  each  salt  a  certain  concentration  when 
no  hcemoglobin  is  dissolved  out  from  the  corpuscles,  while    u   suline  solution    of   less 
concentration  becomes  tinned  with  tin-   pigment.     The  mean  of  these*  two  limits  yivt-s 
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The  process  of  clotting  in  all  these  forms  of  salted  plasma  leads  to 
the  formation  of  fibrin,  and  ultimately  to  the  expression  of  a  mixture 
of  serum  and  saline  Huid,  which  may  be  called  salted  serum. 

<///•»/>//  plasma.-  This  may  Ix?  obtained  by  filtering  blood  in 
which  the  coagulation  has  been  delayed,  by  mixing  it  when  shed  with 
its  own  volume  of  a  0*o  per  cent,  solution  of  cane  sugar.  It  coagulates 
in  from  30  to  60  minutes. 

f.  Peptone.  platvna.  —  This  may  be  obtained  by  centrifugalising 
peptone  blood,  the  preparation  of  which  has  been  already  described. 
The  inhibitory  influence  of  the  peptone  is  removed  by  passing  through 
the  plasma  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  gas  '  (Fano),  or  by  the  addition 
of  lecithin  (Wooldridge).  On  cooling  this  form  of  plasma  to  0°  C.  a 
proteid  precipitate  consisting  of  rounded  granules  occurs  (Wool- 
dridge). Such  a  precipitate  produced  by  cooling  is  not  obtained  in 
pure  plasma,  nor  in  salted  plasma. 

g.  Bife-naft  platina.  —  This  form  of  plasma  obtained  by  mixing  blood 
and  a  certain  proportion  of  bile  salts  has  been  used  by  Nauck  and 
Samson-Himmelstjerna.2  These  observers  h'nd  that  with  this  form  of 
plasma  the  accelerating  influence  of  small  quantities  of  lecithin  and  of 
many  other  organic  substances  (glycocine,  uric  acid,  &c.)  011  coagulation 
can  be  demonstrated.  Conclusions  based,  however,  on  forms  of  plasma 
where  there  has  been  an  admixture  with  complex  organic  substances, 
like  bile  salts  or  commercial  peptone,  should  be  received  with  caution, 
unless  supported  by  corroborative  experiments  with  pure  plasma. 

/*.  Leech  plasma.  This  form  of  plasma  is  obtained  from  blood  in 
which  coagulation  has  been  prevented  by  mixing  it  with  extract  of 
leeches. 

General  Characters  and  Composition  of  the  Plasma 

The  plasma  is  alkaline  in  reaction,  and  yellowish  in  colour  ;  in  the 
•case  of  man,  its  specific  gravity  varies  between  1026  and  1029.3  Like 
the  blood  it  clots,  and  the  process  of  clotting  leads  to  the  formation  of 

number*  identical  with  the  isotonic  coefficients  of  de  Vries  (Pringsheim's  Jahrb.  wits. 
Botanik,  xiv.  Heft  iv.l 

1  In  connection  with  this  action  of  carbonic  arid  pis,  it  should  l>e  noted  that  Lahou—  ••• 
(Archiv  f.  J'lti/xiat.  Ann/.  ;  1'lii/xiol.  Alith.  1KH!»,  p.  77)  has  found  that  'peptone  blood  ' 
contains  only  about  half  the  normal  quantity  of  this  gas;  the  oxygen  i-t  rather  higher  in 
amount  in  peptone  blood  than  in  normal  blood.  Bohr  (Crntrullil.  f.  Phi/.tiol.  1888,  no.  11) 
finds  that  in  a  <1<>^'  into  which  either  j*-ptoiie  or  leech  infusion  has  been  injected,  the  out- 
put ofVarbonic  acid  in  tin-  expired  uir  i*  much  diminished. 

*  Imiiif/iinil  l>ixsri-tiitiiinx.  Dot-put,  1MH-2  and  l^il. 

Migee,  }'!ii/siulii(/ii-(il  <  'In-ill  i.iti-i/,  p.  :!•!.  (iantier,  Cfiinn'i-  tt/ij>!i<fitt'<>  <J  In 
phyrioloyir,  1S74,  \ol.  i.  p.  4H!>.  C.  Schmidt  I  v«-  <iainx'ee,  p.  1'27)  tfives  the  specific 
gravity  of  healthy  plasma  rather  hij^hev,  viz.  1081. 
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fibrin  ;  this  process  can  be  hindered  or  hastened  by  the  same  agencies 
as  have  already  been  mentioned  in  the  case  of  blood. 

The  plasma  consists  largely  of  water ;  the  solids,  dissolved  in  it,  fall 
into  three  classes  :  proteids,  extractives,  and  inorganic  salts. 

Gamgee '  gives  the  following  table,  deduced  from  the  observations  of 
C.  Schmidt  and  Lehmann,  which  shows  the  relations  of  these  sub- 
stances to  one  another  in  human  liquor  sanguinis. 

c  1 1     j     •  u  (513*02  parts  of  corpuscles 
1,000  parts  of  blood  yield] 

1486*98  parts  of  plasma 

1,000  parts  of  plasma  contain  : 

Water     .."....,.       902-90 
Solids 97-10 

Proteids — 1.  yield  of  fibrin       ....  4'05 

2.  other  proteids       ....  78-84 

Extractives,  including  fat         .          .         .         .  5-66 

Inorganic  salts          ......  8'55 

In  round  numbers  it  may  be  stated  that  the  plasma  contains  10  per 
cent,  of  solids,  of  which  about  8  per  cent,  are  proteid  in  nature. 

Besides  these  solids,  the  plasma  has  dissolved  in  it  certain  gases 
(oxygen,  carbonic  acid,  and  nitrogen),  the  consideration  of  which  will 
be  taken  with  respiration. 

General  Characters  of  the  Serum 

Serum  may  be  obtained  by  either  of  the  following  methods :  — 

1 .  By  allowing  plasma  to  coagulate  ;   the  clot  is  filtered  off ;  the 
filtrate  is  serum. 

2.  By  allowing   blood   to   coagulate.     This    is   the   method   more 
usually  employed.     The  fluid  squeezed  out  by  the  contraction  of  the 
clot  is  serum,  which  may  be  removed  by  a  pipette  or  siphon  ;  and  then 
completely  freed  from  corpuscles  by  the  use  of  the  centrifugal  machine. 

The  serum  has  the  same  colour  and,  approximately,  the  same  specific 
gravity  as  the  plasma.  It  is  rather  more  alkaline  than  the  plasma 
from  which  it  has  separated.  It  however  does  not  clot  spontan- 
eously. In  other  words,  the  essential  difference  between  it  and 
plasma  is,  that  in  serum  the  fibrin-yielding  constituent  of  the  plasma 
(fibrinogen)  has  been  removed  in  the  form  of  fibrin.  Serum  also 
contains  the  disintegration  products  of  white  corpuscles  and  blood 
tablets,  of  which  the  two  most  important  are  globulin  and  fibrin 
ferment. 

1  Gamgee,  Ibid  p.  l^. 
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Serum  contains  tlie  same  three  classes  of  constituents  as  the  plasma, 
viz.  proteids,  extractives,  and  salts.  The  extractives  and  salts  are 
the  same  in  the  two  liquids.  The  proteids  are  different,  as  is  shown 
in  the  following  table  :  — 


Plasma 


PKOTKIUS    ol 


Fibrinogen  (subsequently  changed  to  fibrin) 


Serum 
Serum-globulin 


Serum-globulin         •.         .         .         .         .         .       Serum-albumin 

Serum-albumin         .         .         .         .         .         .  |     Fibrin-ferment 

We  have  now  to  take  up  these  different  proteids  one  by  one.  The 
fibrin-ferment  has  been  included  among  the  proteids  for  reasons  which 
will  be  fully  dealt  with  later  on. 

Fibrin 

The  microscopic  characters  of  fibrin  have  been  already  described. 
A  supply  of  fibrin  in  sufficient  quantity  for  chemical  investigation 
may  be  obtained 

(1)  By  allowing  plasma  to  coagulate. 

(2)  By  allowing  lymph  to  coagulate.     The  amount  of  fibrin  formed 
from  lymph  is  0-4  to  0-8  per  1,000. 

(3)  By  inducing  coagulation  in  fluids    which   contain  fibrinogen  ; 
such  for  instance  as  hydrocele  fluid,  pericardial   fluid,  and  exudations 
into  other  serous  sacs.     This  may  be  done  by  adding  fibrin-ferment  to 
such  fluids. 

(4)  By  the  .addition  of  fibrin-ferment  to  solutions  of  pure  fibrinogen. 

(5)  By  whipping  freshly-drawn  blood  with  a  bunch  of  twigs  ;  the 
fibrin  adheres  to  the  twigs,  and  entangles  but  few  corpuscles  ;  it  may 
then  be  washed  by  a  stream  of  running  water.    This  is  the  usual  method 
by  which  fibrin  is  obtained.     The  amount  of  fibrin  formed  from  human 
blood  is  -2-2  to  4  per  1,000. 

Fibrin  is  a  white  stringy  solid  when  fresh  ;  when  dried  it  becomes 
greyish  in  appearance.  It  is  extensible  and  elastic  ;  and  it  is  owing 
to  the  retractility  of  its  fibres  that  a  blood  clot  contracts. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  prepare  fibrin  free  from  white  blood 
corpuscles  ;'  and  certain  constituents  of  those  corpuscles  are  nearly 
always  adherent  to  it.  Even  after  prolonged  washing  with  water, 
there  is  always  a  considerable  quantity  of  fibrin-ferment  adherent 
to  it. 

1  A  stringy  substance  may  bo  obtained  from  whito  enquiries  wbii-h  is  not  true  fibrin. 
It  is  u  nucleo-albuinin. 
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It  may  be  purified  by  repeated  extraction  with  alcohol  and  ether. 
It  has  then  the  following  elementary  composition  : '  C,  52-68 ;  H,  6-83  ; 
N,  16*91  ;  S,  I'l  ;  O,  22*48  per  cent.  Fibrin  is  a  proteid,  though  it  is 
not  nearly  so  soluble  in  neutral  liquids  as  most  proteids  are. 

Like  many  other  organic  substances  fibrin  decomposes  solutions  of 
hydric  peroxide. 

It  is  soluble  with  difficulty  in  a  6  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium 
nitrate;  in  5-15  per  cent,  solutions  of  sodium  chloride;  in  5-10  per 
cent,  solutions  of  magnesium  sulphate ;  and  in  similar  solutions  of  other 
neutral  salts,  such  as  sodium  sulphate  and  ammonium  sulphate.  This 
occurs  most  readily  at  a  temperature  of  40°  C. 

Denis  described  three  varieties  of  fibrin:  (I)  fibrine  concrete  modified;  (2) 
fibrine  concrete  globuline ;  and  (3)  fibrine  concrete  pure.  Hammarsten  has 
repeated  these  observations  of  Denis,  and,  in  the  main,  confirms  his  conclusions  : 2 
the  first  variety  is  that  obtained  from  arterial  blood,  and  is  ordinary  fibrin ; 
the  second  variety  is  the  slimy  substance  which  forms  when  a  10  per  cent, 
solution  of  sodium  chloride  is  added  to  certain  varieties  of  fibrin ;  it  is,  in  fact,  not 
true  fibrin  at  all,  but  a  nuclco-albumin  which  swells  up  with  sodium  chloride,  and 
which  is  contained  in  white  blood  corpuscles,  and  which  we  shall  have  to  describe 
fully  with  the  white  corpuscles ;  this  form  of  fibrin  (so-called)  is  obtained  when- 
ever white  corpuscles  or  pus  corpuscles  are  present  in  excess.  The  third  variety 
of  fibrin  is  that  which  forms  in  venous  blood,  and  this  dissolves  more  readily  in 
saline  solutions  than  that  obtained  from  arterial  blood. 

The  substance  which  goes  into  solution  when  fibrin  is  dissolved  in 
saline  solutions  is  undoubtedly  a  proteid  of  the  globulin  class.  It  is 
coagulated  by  heat,  it  is  precipitated  from  its  solutions  by  saturating 
them  with  magnesium  sulphate,  and  also  by  dialysing  away  the  salt 
from  such  solutions.  This  globulin,  however,  cannot  be  reconverted 
into  fibrin  by  the  addition  of  fibrin-ferment.  The  temperature  of  heat 
coagulation  is  60°-65°  in  a  sodium  chloride  solution  ;  73°-75°  in  a 
magnesium  sulphate  solution. 

If  putrefaction  is  not  prevented  by  the  addition  of  a  few 
crystals  of  thymol  or  some  other  antiseptic,  there  is  a  more  rapid 
and  thorough  solution  of  the  fibrin.  Indeed,  some  observers  have 
supposed  that  fibrin  never  dissolves  in  saline  solutions,  except  by  the 
process  of  putrefaction.  Salkowski  3  has  shown  that  a  ferment,  the 
result  of  bacterial  life,  can  be  actually  separated  from  the  microbes ; 
this  acts  upon  fibrin  like  trypsin,  producing  first  globulins,  then 
albumoses,  and  finally  peptones. 

Weak  hydrochloric  acid  (0'2  per  cent.)  causes  fibrin  to  swell  up  into 

1  Hammarsten,  Pfliiger's  Archiv,  xxii.  484. 

*  Ibid.  xxx.  487.  , 

•"  Salkowski,  Zcitschr.  Biol.  xxv.  92. 
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a  transparent  jelly.     Stronger  ;u-i«ls  dissolve  it  in  time  with  the  forma- 
tion of  acid-albumin  or  syntonin,  and  allmmoses. 

Digestive  ferments  act  readily  on  fibrin,  so  that  fibrin  is  a  convenient 
substance  to  use  when  demonstrating  the  activity  of  the  digestive 
juices.  Pepsin  in  an  acid  solution,  and  trypsih  (from  the  pancreas)  in 
an  alkaline  solution,  cause  first  a  splitting  of  the  fibrin  into  two 
globulins,  one  coagulating  at  56°,  the  other  at  75°  C. ;  then  the 
formation  of  albumoses  and  peptones. 

Tin-  subject  of  the  solubilities  of  fibrin  lias  been  worked  at  by  numerous 
experimentalists.  The  following  is  a  resume  of  the  different  views  that  have 
been  held : — 

TLe  researches  of  Denis  and  of  Hammarsten  have  been  already  referred  to. 
Gautirr1  (1*71)  speaks  of  the  proteid  which  goes  into  solution  as  an  albumin. 
Hoppe-Seyler8  has  shown  tliat  it  is  a  globulin,  but  considers  that  putrefaction 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  process  of  solution.  Otto1  also  states  that  the  sub- 
stance in  solution  is  of  the  nature  of  paraglobulin  (now  more  commonly  known 
as  serum-globulin).  Green4  has  (carefully  preventing  put  refaction)  demonstrated 
that  the  globulin  in  solution  is  not  exactly  like  either  of  the  two  globulins  of  the 
plasma  (fibrinogen  and  serum-globulin),  but  that  it  is  in  reality  a  mixture  of  two 
new  globulins — one  soluble,  the  other  insoluble  in  1  per  cent,  sodium  chloride 
solution.4 

I  •  have  shown  that  the  discrepancies  in  the  heat-coagulation  temperature, 
as  noted  by  various  observers,  are  due  to  the  different  salts  used  for  dissolving 
the  fibrin. 

The  solubilities  of  fibrin  have  been  discussed  from  another  point  of  view,  viz. 
us  a  source  of  fibrin-ferment,  by  Gamjjee7  and  by  Lea  and  Green.* 

The  solubilities  of  fibrin  in  digestive  fluids  have  been  a  subject  of  investigation 
in  all  recent  researches  on  digestion  (Kiihne  andChittenden,&c.  &c.,  nee  Digestion). 
It  may,  however,  be  here  conveniently  mentioned  that  the  splitting  of  fibrin 
into  two  globulins,  which  is  antecedent  to  the  formation  of  digestive  products 
proper  (albumoses  and  peptones),  was  discovered  in  the  case  of  gastric  digestion 
by  K.  Hasebroek,»  and  in  that  of  pancreatic  digestion  by  A.  Herrmann."  These 
are  not  formed  in  the  digestion  of  other  proteids,  nor  in  fibrin  which  has  been 
previously  boiled  or  coagulated  by  alcohol. 

Estimation  of  fUn-in.  The  amount  of  fibrin  in  blood  may  be 
ascertained  in  the  following  way  : 

The  fibrin  is  obtained  by  whipping  a  known  quantity  of  blood  ;  it 
is  well  washed  and  kneaded  under  a  tap,  and  finally  with  distilled  water 

1  (tiuiticr,  Ciintjitr.i  n-itilii*.  1*71,  vol.  ii.  p.  227. 

•  Hi>p|M-  Seyler,  I'lii/xinl.  Clii-iii.  p.  417. 

5  Otto,  Zeit.  jihyxitil.  f'hrin.  viii.  121). 
1  (Ireen,  Jiuirn.  <>f  I'lii/xiul.  viii.  872. 

4  It  is  possible  that  one  uf  these  nuiy  result  from  the  solution  of  the  fil>rin  itself,  and 
tile  Dt her  from  tluit  of  the  entangled  white  corpus. 

6  Halliburton,  Joiint.  of  ritysiol.  viii.  14!);  i\.  'J:;i. 

7  Garage**,  Ibid.  ii.    1 1 :•.  8  Lea  and  Green,  Ibid.  iv.  880. 
K     H,i-«-l>roek,  y.ritxrln:  [iliys'ivl.  Clirni.  xi.  :!)«. 

10  A.  Herrmann,  Ibid.  p.  508. 
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and  alcohol ;  it  is  then  collected,  dried,  and  weighed  on  a  filter  of  known 
weight.  Lastly  it  is  incinerated  and  the  weight  of  the  ash  deducted. 

In  liquids  like  pericardial  fluid,  which  do  not  coagulate  spon- 
taneously, a  small  quantity  of  serum  or  of  an  active  solution  of  fibrin- 
ferment  must  be  added,  and  then  the  fibrin  collected,  washed,  and 
weighed  after  coagulation  has  occurred. 

In  blood  which  has  already  coagulated,  the  washing  of  the  fibrin 
free  from  corpuscles  is  a  long  and  troublesome  process. 

In  making  comparative  experiments  of  the  amount  of  fibrin  in  two 
liquids,  say  in  two  specimens  of  pericardial  fluid,  instead  of  weighing 
the  fibrin  it  may  be  stained  with  carmine,  and  then  subjected  to  the 
action  of  equal  amounts  of  artificial  gastric  juice  at  40°  C.  The  fibrin 
dissolves  and  the  carmine  passes  into  solution.  The  liquid  most  deeply 
coloured  is  that  which  had  the  most  fibrin  in  it.  The  relative  amount 
of  fibrin  in  the  two  liquids  may  then  be  ascertained  by  finding  out  how 
much  it  is  necessary  to  dilute  the  more  deeply  coloured  one  until  it  has 
the  same  tint  as  the  other. 

The  fibrin  factors. — A.  Schmidt  considered  that  fibrin  was  formed 
as  a  union  of  fibrinogen  and  fibrino-plastin  (now  called  serum  globulin), 
and  that  this  union  was  accomplished  by  the  activity  of  the  fibrin 
ferment.  The  two  substances  fibrinogen  and  '  tibrino-plastin '  were 
therefore  termed  the  fibrin  factors. 

Hammarsten  has,  however,  shown  that  Schmidt's  fibrino-plastin 
takes  no  part  in  the  formation  of  fibrin,  but  that  fibrinogen  is  the  only 
fibrin  factor,  or  fibrin  precursor  in  the  plasma. 

The  term  fibrin  factor  might  very  conveniently  be  dropped  alto- 
gether, as  the  word  fibrinogen  has  precisely  the  same  meaning. 

Fibrinogen 

This  may  be  prepared  from  plasma  in  the  following  ways : 

1.  The  plasma  is  diluted  with  15  times  its  volume  of  cold  water, 
and  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  gas  passed  through  it ;  a  precipitate  of 
serum-globulin  is  obtained,  and  filtered  off ;  the  plasma  is  then  further 
diluted  and  again  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  passed  through  it ;  a  further 
precipitate  occurs   which    consists  of   fibrinogen.      This  is  Schmidt's 
method  ;    it  is,   however,  one  which    causes   only  an  incomplete   ;nid 
imperfect  separation  of  fibrinogen  from  the  plasma. 

2.  Hammarsten's  method  depends  on  a  property  in  which  fibrinogen 
differs  from  serum-globulin,  in  being  completely  precipitated  from  its 
solutions,  by  half  saturation  with  sodium  chloride,  i.e.  by  mixing  the 
solution  with  an  equal  quantity  of  saturated  solution  of  sodium  chloride. 
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The  precipitate  so  obtained  is  washed  with  a  half-saturated  solution  of 
the  salt,  then  dissolved  in  a  6-N  per  cent,  solution  of  the  same  salt, 
and  again  precipitated  by  half  saturation.  These  operations  should  !><• 
performed  rapidly,  as  prolonged  contact  with  a  half-saturated  solution 
of  sodium  chloride  renders  the  precipitate  of  tibrinogen  very  insoluble. 
The  precipitate  finally  obtained  is  apparently  soluble  in  water  ;  but  it  is 
enabled  to  dissolve  in  water  by  means  of  the  salt  adhering  to  it.  By  this 
method  fibrinogen  may  be  prepared,  not  only  from  plasma  and  lymph, 
but  also  from  exudation  fluids  such  as  pericardial  and  hydrocele  fluids. 

Fibrinogen  so  obtained  is  found  to  have  the  properties  characteristic 
of  globulins,  viz.  insolubility  in  pure  water,  solubility  in  water  con- 
taining oxygen^and  in  weak  solutions  of  neutral  salts.  It  is  precipitated 
from  such  solutions  by  dialysing  away  the  salt,  or  by  increasing  the 
concentration  of  the  salt  beyond  a  certain  point,  in  the  case  of  sodium 
chloride  up  to  half  saturation,  i.e.  about  18  per  cent. 

The  characteristic  properties  of  tibrinogen  are  : 

1.  In  the  presence  of  minute  quantities  of  certain  salts  of  which 
sodium  chloride  and  calcium  sulphate  seem  to  be  the  most  important, 
the  addition  of  fibrin-ferment  causes  the  formation  of  fibrin.     Without 
such   addition,  a  solution   of  fibrinogen   prepared   by   Hammarsten's 
method  will  remain  uncoagulated  indefinitely. 

2.  It  enters  into  the  condition  of  a  characteristically  sticky  heat- 
coagulum  at  the  very  low  temperature  of  56°  C.    This  is  true,  not  only 
with  regard  to  solutions  of  pure  fibrinogen  ;  but  that  a  heat-coagulum 
is  formed  at  the  same  temperature  in  pure  plasma  obtained  by  the 
living  test-tube  experiment  is  a  very  striking  proof  that  fibrinogen  is 
present  as  such  in  the  blood.1     This  was  first  shown  by  Hewson,2  and 
the  fact  was  subsequently  rediscovered  by  Fredericq.3 

Hammarsten  4  showed  that  in  the  formation  of  fibrin  from  pure 
fibrinogen,  as  well  as  during  the  process  of  heat-coagulation,  not  only 
is  there  a  formation  of  a  solid  clot,  but  simultaneously  a  small  quantity 
of  a  proteid  (a  globulin  coagulating  at  a  temperature  of  65°  C.)  enters 
into  solution,  which  is  probably  a  decomposition  product  of  the 
fibrinogen  molecule. 

1  This  fact  cannot,  however,  be  regarded  as  absolute  proof  that  fibrinogen  is  pr-  sent 
as  such  in  the  circulating  blood.  Injection  of  fibrin-ferment  into  tin-  circulation  dors  not 
necessarily  cause  intravascular  clotting;  it  is  therefore  possible  that  certain  counter- 
acting agencies  prevent  fibrin  being  formed  in  healthy  circulating  blood,  or  that  the  fibrin 
when  formed  is  immediately  re<li-.M>U  ril.  Wooldridge  supposes  that  in  the  circulating 
blood  a  precursor  of  Hammarsten's  fil>rim>^fii  is  present,  and  that  this  is  readily  changed 
into  fibrinogen  when  the  blood  is  slu-il. 

1  Hewson,  Workt  edited  by  Gulliver,  p.  \U\. 

I-'redericq,  Recherchcs  sur  la  constitution  tin  platma  sanguin,  Gand,  1878. 

4  Hammarsten,  Pflitger's  Archir,  xxii.  480. 
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3.  The  fact  that  half -saturation  with    sodium  chloride  will  com- 
pletely precipitate  fibrinogen   from    its   solutions   is   important,  as  it 
enables  us  to  separate  it  from  serum-globulin,  to  which  it  is  so  similar 
in  many  particulars. 

4.  The  fact  that  it  is  necessary  to  dilute  plasma  to  a  greater  extent 
than  in  the  case  of  serum-globulin,  in  order  to  precipitate  it  by  a  stream 
of  carbonic  acid,  is  also  characteristic. 

5.  Its  specific  rotatory  power  for  yellow  (i.e.  sodium)  light  is  43° 
(Herrmann  l).     The  opalescent   character  of   solutions  of   fibrinogen, 
however,  renders  polarimetric  observations  difficult. 

6.  Its  percentage  elementary  composition  is  as  follows  :  C,  52-93  ; 
H,  6-9  ;  N,  16-16  ;  S,  1-25  ;  O,  22-26  (Hammarsten2) ;  i.e.  there  is  a 
slightly  higher  percentage  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  than  in 
the  fibrins  which  is  formed  from  it. 

Estimation. — The  quantity  of  fibrinogen  in  a  solution  may  lie 
approximately  estimated  by  weighing  the  washed  and  subsequently 
dried  fibrin  obtained  by  the  addition  of  fibrin-ferment,  or  by  similarly 
drying  and  weighing  the  precipitate  caused  by  heating  the  slightly 
acidified  solution  to  06°  C. 

Serum-globulin 

This  substance  was  formerly  called  fibrino-plastic  substance  by 
Schmidt,3  and  paraglobulin  by  Kiihne.4  The  name  serum -globulin 
was  given  to  it  by  Weyl.5  The  serum-casein  of  Panum  6  has  also  been 
shown  to  be  the  same  substance. 

It  may  be  prepared  from  blood  plasma  or  exudation  fluids  (e.g. 
pericardial  or  hydrocele  fluid)  after  they  have  been  heated  to  56°  C. 
and  the  heat-coagulum  of  fibrinogen,  which  is  formed  at  that  tempera- 
ture, removed  by  filtration.  It  is  most  frequently  prepared  from  blood 
serum. 

The  following  are  the  various  methods  that  have  been  adopted  for 
the  preparation  of  serum-globulin  : — 

1.  The  serum  is  diluted  with  fifteen  times  its  bulk  of  water,  and  a 
stream  of  carbonic  acid  passed  through  it.     The  precipitate  is  collected 
and   washed    with   water   that   contains    no   oxygen   dissolved   in    it 
(Schmidt). 

2.  The  serum  is  similarly  diluted,  and  a  few  drops  of  2  per  cent. 

1   Herrmann,  Zcitsch.  physiol.  Chem.  xi.  508. 

3  Hammarsten,  Pfl Tiger's  Archir,  xxii.  480. 

5  A.  Schmidt,  Arch.f.  Anat.  it.  Physiol.  1861,  p.  545,  and  1862,  p.  428. 

4  W.  Kiihne,  Lchrhiirli  <l.  /*////*/<>/.  Chem.  Leipzig,  p.  174.     This  name  is  also  used  by 
Hammarsten,  Pfliigcr's  Arch.  xvii.  418  ;  xviii.  85. 

»  Weyl,  Zeitsch.f.phyniol.  Chew.  \.  77.  6  Panum,  Archie  f.  pttthol.  Anat.  iv. 
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acetic  m-id  added.  There  U  a  small  precipitate  soluble  in  excess  of  the 
'acid;  u  small  precipitate  U  aUo  produced  by  acetic  acid  after  the 
removal  of  the  precipitate  produced  by  carbonic  Jicid  :  hence  it  was 
supposed  to  \ye.  something  different  from  serum- globulin  and  was  called 
>••  rum-casein  (Panum).  Hammarsten  has,  however,  shown  that  both 
these  methods  produce  but  a  very  small  precipitation  of  the  globulin 
of  serum,  and  that  Panum's  precipitate  consists  of  the  same  substance 
as  Schmidt's.  There  is  no  special  serum-casein,  or  alkali-albumin  in 
normal  blood. 

3.  Mere  dilution  with  ten  to  twenty  times  its  volume  of  water  will 
cause  a  small  precipitation  of  the  globulin  from  serum.     In  other  words, 
globulins  require  a  certain  proportion  of  salts  for  their  solution  ;  this 
may  be  lessened  by  dilution,  and  hence  the  precipitation  observed. 

4.  The  same  result  is  brought  about  by  dialysing  away  the  salts 
(nee  p.  120).     The  precipitation,  however,  is  never  complete. 

5.  Saturation  with  neutral   salts.     There  are  many  salts  that  pro- 
duce precipitation  of  the  globulin.1    Hammarsten  was  the  first  to  point 
out  that  magnesium  sulphate  is  the  best  to  use  for  the  purpose  ;  it 
effects  an  absolutely  complete  precipitation  of  the  globulin,  and  is  for 
this  reason  preferable  to  sodium  chloride,2  which  was  employed  origin- 
ally by  Denis,  and  subsequently  by  Schmidt.     It  precipitates  none  of " 
the  serum-albumin.     Saturation  with  ammonium  sulphate  or  potassium 
acetate   precipitates   all   the   proteids  of   the  blood.     It  is  stated  by 
Kauder3  that  half-saturation  with    ammonium    sulphate  precipitates 
only  the  serum-globulin. 

In  all  saturation  experiments,  the  liquid  should  be  approximately 
neutral  to  start  with.  Liquids  like  serum  are,  however,  sufficiently 
near  to  the  neutral  point  for  the  purpose,  but  in  certain  abnormal  urines 
\\  here  globulin  may  be  present,  it  is  necessary  to  neutralise  their  acid 
reaction  before  saturation.  In  order  to  ensure  complete  saturation 
at  the  temperature  of  the  air,  it  is  necessary  to  thoroughly  shake  the 
mixture  of  wilt  and  serum  for  two  or  three  hours  ;  this  may  be  done 
most  readily  by  a  motor  of  some  kind.  The  precipitate  is  collected  on 
a  filter  and  washed  with  a  saturated  solution  of  the  salt  used.  When 
greater  purity  is  required,  the  precipitate  may  be  redissolved  by  adding 
distilled  water  ;  the  water  is  able  to  dissolve  the  globulin  by  means  of 
the  salt  adhering  to  it,  and  then  it  can  be  reprecipitated  by  saturation. 

1  Fora  fuller  lire-mint  i>f  tin-  urtiouof  various  salts  set-  Hiillilmrton,  Jonrn.  of  Plujniul. 
v.  17«,  et  teq.;  Lewith,  J.fiir  rxj>rri»i.  Path.  n.  Phnnnnkol.  xxiv.  1 ;  Hofraeister,  Ibid. 
p.  247. 

*  A  full  arc-omit  of  tin-  solubilities  of  serum-globulin  in  solutions  of  Rodium  chloride 
of  different  strength  will  lie  found  in  Pjliiyrr's  Arrliii;  xviiii.  89  (Hamnmraten). 

1  Ktiudor,  Arcli.f.  rj-ji.  Path.  it.  Phunnukul.  xx.  411. 
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In  solutions  containing  at  least  1  per  cent,  of  globulin  it  may  be 
detected  by  the  ring  of  precipitate  that  occurs  at  the  junction  of  the 
two  liquids,  when  the  solution  is  poured  on  to  the  surface  of  a 
saturated  solution  of  magnesium  sulphate. 

Many  of  the  distinctive  characters  of  this  globulin  have  necessarily 
been  described  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs  relating  to  its  preparation. 
To  these  may  be  added  the  following  : — 

It  coagulates  on  heating  to  75°  C.,  becoming  opalescent  a  few  de- 
grees below  that  point.  Its  specific  rotatory  power  for  sodium  light  is 
59-75°  (Haas). 

The  estimation  of  serum-globulin  quantitatively  may  be  carried  out 
as  follows,  in  such  liquids  as  serum.  The  serum  is  saturated  with 
magnesium  sulphate  and  filtered,  the  precipitate  being  collected  on  a 
filter  of  known  ash  which  has  been  previously  dried  and  weighed.  The 
precipitate  is  washed  with  a  saturated  solution  of  magnesium  sulphate, 
and  then  the  filter  with  its  adherent  precipitate  is  dried  at  1 20°  C. 
This  temperature  in  a  few  hours  renders  the  globulin  insoluble  ;  the 
salt  is  then  washed  away  with  water.  It  is  subsequently  washed  with 
alcohol  and  ether,  dried,  weighed,  incinerated,  and  the  amount  of  ash 
deducted. 

Estimations  of  serum-globulin  made  previous  to  Hammarsten's 
researches  by  means  of  the  carbonic  acid  or  dialysis  methods  are  much 
too  low  and  are  practically  valueless. 

Sources  of  serum-globulin. — The  total  globulin  in  the  serum  is 
greater  than  that  in  the  plasma,  but  the  greater  part  is  undoubtedly 
pre-existent  in  the  plasma.  Schmidt  considered  at  one  time  that  it 
was  derived  almost  entirely  from  the  disintegration  of  the  white 
corpuscles,  that  occurs  when  the  blood  is  shed.  It  is  now  generally 
admitted  that  a  small,  but  a  very  small,  quantity  of  the  globulin 
is  formed  by  such  disintegration.  This  may  be  termed  cell-globulin, 
and  is  closely  allied  to,  or  probably  identical  with,  the  fibrin-ferment. 
Lastly,  some  of  the  globulin  is  derived  from  the  decomposition  of 
the  fibrinogen  molecule  when  coagulation  occurs  (see  p.  235).  This 
second  globulin  of  Hammarsten  differs  somewhat  in  its  solubilities 
from  the  serum-globulin  pre-existent  in  the  plasma,  and  may  be 
separated  from  it  by  fractional  saturation  with  sodium  chloride.  The 
globulin  of  serum  thus  consists  of  a  mixture  of  three  globulins,  all 
closely  allied  in  their  properties  to  one  another  ;  these  are : — 

1.  The  globulin  pre-existent  in  the  blood  plasma  ;    this  may  be 
termed  plasma-globulin. 

2.  The  globulin  arising  from  the  disintegration  of  the  corpuscles — 
cell-globulin. 
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3.  The  globulin  arising  from  the  splitting  of  the  fibrinogen  molecule 
ffammartten's  xecond  glottnlin. 

The  last  two  are  present  in  small  and  variable  quantities  ;  it  is 
their  presence  that  renders  the  elementary  analysis  of  serum-globulin 
so  difficult.  The  average  percentage  composition  is  as  follows : 
C,  52-71  ;  H,  7-01  ;  N,  15-85  ;  S,  Ml  ;  O,  23-32.  But  these  averages 
are  taken  from  preparations  in  which  the  carbon  varies  from  53 -3  to 
"•-'•32  (a  difference  of  nearly  1  per  cent.),  and  the  nitrogen  from  16-25 
to  15-61  (a  difference  of  0-64  per  cent.).  Such  differences  cannot  be 
regarded  as  coming  within  the  limit  of  experimental  errors,  and  in 
fact  afford  an  additional  proof  that  the  globulin  of  serum  has  a  different 
composition  in  different  serums,  or,  in  other  words,  is  a  mixture  of  two 
or  more  globulins  (Hammarsten  '). 

The  serum-globulin  of  serous  exudations  appears  to  be  pure  plasma- 
globulin,  or  at  least  it  contains  no  cell-globulin. 

The  Fibrin-ferment 

A.  Buchanan  2  aptly  compared  the  action  of  the  white  corpuscles  in 
inducing  coagulation  to  that  of  rennet  in  curdling  milk.  He  thus 
anticipated  to  a  certain  extent  the  modern  theory  that  the  clotting  of 
blood  is  due  to  the  activity  of  a  ferment.  The  fibrin-ferment,  as  it  is 
called,  was  discovered  by  A.  Schmidt,3  and  he  prepared  it  in  the  follow- 
ing way  from  serum  :  the  serum  is  mixed  with  ten  to  fifteen  times  its 
bulk  of  absolute  alcohol  ;  by  this*  means  the  proteids  are  precipitated, 
as  is  also  the  ferment ;  the  precipitate  is  left  for  six  to  eight  weeks 
under  the  alcohol,  by  which  time  the  proteids  are  rendered  insoluble  ; 
the  precipitate  is  collected,  washed  with  absolute  alcohol,  dried  in  an 
exsiccator  over  sulphuric  acid,  and  powdered.  The  ferment  can  be 
extracted  by  means  of  water  from  this  powder.  A  solution  of  the 
ferment  so  prepared  will  cause  the  clotting  of  pericardial  and  similar 
coagulable  fluids  or  of  solutions  of  fibrinogen,  and  will  hasten  the 
coagulation  of  dilute  salted  plasma,  or  of  pure  plasma  obtained  by  the 
experiments  already  described,  such  as  the  living  test-tube  experiment. 

The  circulating  blood  contains  no  ferment ;  if  attempts  be  made  to 
prepare  it  from  blood  i-eceived  direct  from  the  blood  vessels  of  a  living 
animal  into  absolute  alcohol,  the  result  will  be  a  negative  one.4  The 

1  HammarHten,  Pfluger's  Archiv,  xxii.  489,  490. 

1  Buchanan,  Lonil.  Med.  Gajeettefxviii.  50. 

5  A.  Schmidt,  Pfluger's  Archiv,  vi.  418. 

4  This  statement  rests  upon  Schmidt's  authority.  Jakowicki  (Inaug.  Dissert.  Dorpat, 
1886)  working  under  Schmidt's  directions  has,  however,  found  a  trace  of  ferment  in  living 
blood,  but  BO  small  and  so  inactive  that  Schmidt's  original  statement  may  still  be  con- 
sidered as  practically  true. 
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appearance  of  the  ferment  is  thus  due  to  some  change  that  occurs  when 
the  blood  is  shed,  and  Schmidt  showed  that  it  is  in  fact  derived  from 
the  disintegration  of  the  white  corpuscles,  and  to  this  may  now  be 
added,  prol>ably  of  the  blood  tablets  also.  In  certain  abnormal  con- 
ditions of  the  blood,  intra vascular  clotting  may  occur.1  Many  white 
corpuscles,  however,  do  not  disintegrate  after  the  removal  of  the  blood 
from  the  body  ;  thus  Rauschenbach  2  speaks  of  two  varieties  of  these 
corpuscles,  which  he  calls  a-leucocytes,  which  are  acted  upon  and 
disintegrated  by  the  plasma  when  the  blood  is  shed,  and  /3-leucocytes, 
which  remain  unaltered. 

The  terra  disintegration  does  not,  however,  necessarily  mean  complete  destruc- 
tion and  disappearance  of  the  corpuscles  in  question,  such  as  occurs,  for  instance, 
when  they  are  acted  upon  by  a  dilute  solution  of  potassium  hydrate.  It  signifies 
merely  retrograde  changes  which  end  in  the  death  of  the  corpuscle.  Haycraft1 
regards  these  changes  as  being  due  to  the  mechanical  stimulation  of  living  and 
naked  protoplasm  by  foreign  solid  matter;  for  if  the  blood  after  being  shed  be 
kept  surrounded  by  a  fluid  like  oil,  coagulation  is  prevented.  By  watching  the 
white  corpuscles  caref  ully  under  the  microscope,  he  has  shown  that  the  corpuscles 
become  flattened  and  irregular ;  they  then  lose  their  granules,  or  these  retire  to 
one  part  of  the  cell,  leaving  the  rest  clear.  Such  changes  are  better  marked  in 
the  coarsely  granular  corpuscles  than  in  the  finely  granular  ones.  He  regards  the 
shedding  out  of  fibrin-ferment  which  accompanies  these  changes  rather  as  a  pro- 
cess of  metabolism  than  of  disintegration.4 

/ 

The  ferment  is  most  active  at  about  40°  C.,  i.e.  a  little  above  the 

temperature  of  the  body.  It  is  inhibited  by  a  temperature  of  0°  C., 
and  entirely  destroyed  on  heating  its  solution  to  73°-75°  C. 

A  solution  of  the  ferment  prepared  in  the  way  described  is  clear,  neutral  or 
faintly  alkaline  from  the  salts  which  the  water  dissolves  out  from  the  dried 
alcoholic  precipitate  of  the  serum.  It  gives  no  precipitate  on  boiling,  but  gives 
faintly  the  proteid  tests,  e.g.  the  xantho-proteic  reaction.  Schmidt  found  that 
the  more  proteid  it  contained  the  more  active  were  the  ferment  properties  of  the 
solution.  If  a  solution  of  fibrin-ferment  be  concentrated  at  a  low  temperature, 
the  proteid  reactions  become  better  marked,  and,  in  fact,  show  that  the  proteid 
present  has  the  characteristic  properties  of  a  globulin,  and,  further,  those  of  the 
particular  globulin  which  we  have  already  called  cell-globulin. 

1  A  good  account  of  the  way  in  which  fibrin-ferment  occurs  in  the  blood  in  various 
diseases  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Bonne's  1 k,  Vebrr  tins  Fibrin-Ferment,  Wiirzburg,  1889. 

2  Rauschenbach,   Ueber  dip,   WerJmrtirirkinigrn    zirisrJipn  Sliif/iJiinnxi   ninJ  Proto- 
plasma,  Inauy.  Dins.  Dorpat,  1883. 

3  Haycraft  and  Carlier,  Brit.  Mcil.  .Journal,  vol.  ii.  1888,  p.  229. 

4  Professor  Haycraft  has  in  a  private  communication  to  me  explained  that  he  regards 
the  process  of  metabolism  which  leads  to  the  production  of  fibrin-ferment  as  something 
different  from  the  normal  metabolic  processes  that  go  on  in  the  corpuscles  of  the  circulating 
blood.   I  am,  therefore,  inclined  to  still  adhere  to  the  term  disintegration.    The  disappear- 
ance of  the  granules  from  the  cells  inevitably  suggests  a  comparison  between  this  process 
and  secretion,  in  which  the  shedding  out  of  a  ferment  by  secreting  cells  is  accompanied 
by  the  disappearance  of  the  granules  which  indicate  the  existence  of  its  zyraogen  or 
precursor. 
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Not  only  is  the  cell-globulin  or  ferment  present  in  the  scrum,  but  it  also 
adheres  to  the  fibrin ;  this  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  shreds  of  Buchanan'H 
washed  blood  clot  cause  coagulation  in  coagulnble  fluids  like  pericardial  fluid. 
This  has  been  thoroughly  worked  out  by  Gamgee,1  who  found  that  the  most  con- 
venient fluid  with  which  to  extract  ferment  from  a  •  washed  blood  clot '  *  was  an 
8  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  chloride.  The  extract  contained  a  globulin,  on  the 
removal  of  which,  ferment  activity  was  removed  also. 

Lastly,  a  globulin  with  precisely  similar  characters,  and  exhibiting-  powerful 
ferment  properties,  can  be  obtained  from  the  cells  of  lymphoid  structures,  cells 
which  subsequently  become  white  blood  corpuscles.3  The  method  of  separation 
of  cell-globulin  from  other  substances  will  be  described  in  connection  with  the 
chemistry  of  lymphatic  glands  and  white  blood  corpuscles. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  Sheridan  Lea  and  Green  '  that  cell-globulin  and  the 
ferment  are  not  absolutely  identical,  but  that  they  are  closely  adherent,  and  that 
the  various  methods  adopted  for  precipitating  the  globulin  cause  the  ferment  to 
be  carried  down  with  it  mechanically.  But  sucli  a  theory  will  not  account  for 
the  insolubility  of  the  ferment  in  water,  which  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
properties  of  a  globulin.  The  apparent  solubility  of  the  ferment  in  the  water  used 
in  Schmidt's  method  of  preparation  is  really  due  to  the  fact  that  certain  salts  in 
the  dried  alcoholic  precipitate  enter  into  solution  at  the  same  time.  If  these  be 
removed  by  prolonged  dialysis,  water  is  then  unable  to  extract  the  ferment,  but 
a  saline  solution  must  be  employed. 

Certain  facts  also,  of  which  the  two  most  important  are  the  action  of  alcohol 
and  the  action  of  heat,  go  far  to  prove  that  the  ferment  and  the  proteid  are 
identical. 

Thf  nction  of  alcohol.— The  ferment  is  precipitated  by  alcohol ;  and  it  is 
generally  stated  that  unlike  the  proteids  it  is  not  rendered  subsequently  insoluble 
by  the  prolonged  action  of  alcohol.  It  is  this  fact  upon  which  Schmidt  bases  his 
method  of  preparing  the  ferment,  viz.  extracting  with  water  the  dried  alcoholic 
precipitate  of  serum.  Hammarsten,  however,  has  noticed  the  loss  of  activity 
which  the  ferment  undergoes  after  exposure  to  the  action  of  alcohol ;  and  in  my 
own  researches  it  was  found  that  an  exposure  of  the  ferment  to  the  action  of 
alcohol  for  six  to  seven  months  renders  it  absolutely  inactive.  The  ferment  is 
thus,  like  proteids,  rendered  ultimately  insoluble  by  alcohol,  though  more  slowly 
than  ordinary  albumin  is. 

Tlie  action  of  heat. — The  most  striking  fact  that  appears  to  prove  the  identity 
of  the  ferment  and  proteid  i>  that  the  activity  of  the  ferment  is  abolished  at  the 
same  temperature  as  that  at  which  the  distinctive  characters  of  the  proteid  are 
destroyed  (about  76°  C.).  In  the  case  of  sodium  chloride  solutions  of  the 
proteid,  heat-coagulation  occurs  at  a  lower  temperature,  viz.  60°-65°  C.  When 
dissolved  in  serum,  this  lower  temperature  is  also  sufficient  to  destroy  its 
activity. 

The  cell-globulin,  however,  acts  like  other  ferments  in  producing  changes 
without  being  itself  changed.  It  docs  not,  as  Schmidt  supposed  paraglobulin  did, 


1    (lum^cc,  Jim rii.  of  1'lujsiol.  ii.  145. 

1  This  term  \n  Buchanan'-.     It  IIM-HIIS  fihrin  <>l>tai I  from  liKxxl  which  has  been 

diluted  with  N-lo  times  its  Imlk  of  water  imnirdialfiy  it   i-  shed.     The  same  facts,  liow- 
i-\i-r.  hold  for  fibrin  jin-jinn-d  a]>i>r<>xinmtfly  free  from  coi -pn-cli's  in  the  usual  way. 

•"•  Hallilnirton,  1'ruc.  Hoi/.  Soc.  xliv.  -jr..-,. 

.  Juurn.  i>/  I'll ysiol.  iv.  880. 
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become  a  constitnent  part  of  the  fibrin  formed,  though  much  of  it  remains 
adherent  to  the  fibrin,  as  well  as  being  dissolved  in  the  serum. 

There  are  other  globulins  which  have  the  same  effect  upon  the  formation  of 
fibrin  that  cell-globulin  has.  For  instance,  the  myosinogen  of  muscular  tissue  is 
one  of  these  (see  Muscle). 

The  addition  of  living  cells,  such  as  yeast  cells,  or  pieces  of  many  fresh  tissues, 
to  such  liquids  as  hydrocele  fluid  or  dilute  salted  plasma  causes  a  rapid  formation 
of  a  clot.  In  these  cases,  if  neither  cell-globulin  nor  myosinogen  is  present,  in 
all  probability  there  are  similar  unstable  globulins  in  the  cell-protoplasm  which 
act  in  the  same  way. 

Historical  account  of  the  theories  of  Coagulation 

Nearly  up  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  clot  was 
supposed  to  consist  of  merely  adherent  corpuscles.  This  view  was  held 
in  Britain  by  Keill,  Jurin,  Thomas  Morgan,  John  Cook,  Arbuthnot, 
Cowper,  Langrish,  Berdoe,  and  others ;  and  on  the  Continent  by 
Leeuwenhoek,  Boerhaave,  Van  Swieten,  Haller,  and  Marherr.  Petit, 
Quesnay,  Senac,  Borelli,  and  Davies  were  the  earliest  to  have  an  idea 
of  a  coagulable  substance  in  addition  to  the  cells,  and  this  was  fully 
recognised  and  proved  by  Hewson  (1772),  and  taught  by  Fordyce  and 
the  Hunters.1 

The  reason  that  the  blood  coagulates  outside  the  vessels  and  not 
•during  life  was  accounted  for  in  different  ways  ;  some  considered  that  co- 
agulation was  due  to  the  action  of  the  air  on  the  blood  (Borelli,  Lower) ; 
others  that  the  blood  was  maintained  in  its  liquid  condition  during  life 
by  its  continual  movement ;  others,  again,  that  coagulation  was  due  to 
the  cooling  of  the  blood  on  its  removal  from  the  vessels.2  We  how- 
ever now  know,  on  the  contrary,  that  blood  will  clot  even  if  collected 
over  mercury  without  coming  in  contact  with  the  air  at  all,  that 
agitation  hastens  and  cooling  hinders  coagulation.  Hunter  considered 
that  coagulation  was  an  act  of  life,  and  connected  with  the  vitality 
of  the  blood — a  vague  statement  which  implies  very  little  ;  but,  as 
•Gulliver  3  pointed  out,  if  it  is  a  vital  act,  it  is  equivalent  to  saying  that 
we  are  able  to  pickle  the  life  of  the  blood  for  hours  or  even  days, 
although  decomposition  may  have  begun  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

Hewson  not  only  showed  that  a  coagulable  substance  we  now  call 
fibrin  separates  from  the  plasma,  which  he  obtained  by  skimming  it 
off  from  the  surface  of  blood  which  coagulated  slowly,  but  he  also 
discovered  the  fact  that  cold,  contact  with  living  vessels,  and  admixture 
with  salts  are  agencies  which  hinder  or  prevent  coagulation.  In  con- 
nection with  the  influence  of  the  living  vessels  on  coagulation,  the 

1  For  the  references  to  the  writings  of  these  authors  see  Hewson's  Works,  edited  by 
•Gulliver,  Sijdenham  Soc.  p.  xxix.  et  seq. 

2  For  a  resume'  of  these  earlier  views,  I  am  indebted  to  G&mgee^Physiol.  Chetn. 
p.  42. .  3  Hewson's  Works,  note  12,  i>.  '21. 
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further  researches  of  Lister,  Fredericq,  and  Briioke  have  been  already 
referred  to  (*•»;  p.  224). 

Andrew  Buchanan  '  was  the  next  who  made  noteworthy  investiga- 
tions into  this  subject.  He  experimented  with  fluid  obtained  from  the 
pericardial  sac  and  from  the  tunica  vaginalis  in  the  dropsical  condition 
of  that  serous  membrane  called  hydrocele.  These  liquids  do  not 
coagulate  spontaneously,  but  Buchanan  found  that  the  addition  of 
small  shreds  of  '  washed  blood  clot '  caused  the  formation  of  tibrin  in 
them.  This  power  was  exhibited  to  a  greater  extent  still  by  the 
'  butfy  coat '  of  a  clot ;  he  therefore  concluded  that  the  power  resided 
in  the  white  blood  corpuscles  which  are  so  abundant  in  the  buffy  coat, 
and  their  action  he  compared  to  the  action  of  rennet  in  curdling  milk. 

Then  came  Denis,2  who  saturated  blood  plasma  with  sodium 
•chloride,  and  thus  obtained  a  proteid  precipitate.  This  precipitate  was 
washed  with  a  saturated  solution  of  sodium  chloride  and  redissolved 
by  the  addition  of  water,  the  adherent  salt  rendering  it  soluble.  This 
solution  remained  liquid  for  a  short  time,  but  on  being  allowed  to  stand 
a  clot  of  tibrin  was  produced.  Denis  had  thus  obtained  the  precursor 
of  fibrin  from  the  plasma,  and  to  it  he  gave  the  name  plasmine ;  the 
proteids,  which  were  not  precipitated  by  the  salt,  he  called  nerine,  or,  as 
•we  now  call  them,  serum-albumin.  We  now  know  that  Denis'  plasmine 
was  a  mixture  of  fibrinogen,  serum-globulin,  and  fibrin-ferment- 

Alex.  Schmidt3  recognised  these  three  substances  ;  he,  however, 
supposed  that  all  three  were  necessary  for  the  formation  of  a  clot. 
One  of  the  •  most  important  experiments  on  which  he  based  this  view 
was,  that  if  serum  which  contains  serum-globulin  (or  fibrino-plastic 
substance,  as  he  termed  it)  and  ferment  be  added  to  hydrocele  or 
pericardial  fluid,  which  he  supposed  contained  tibrinogen  but  no  serum- 
globulin,  the  result  is  the  formation  of  tibrin.  He  also  found  that  the 
more  serum-globulin  he  added  to  a  coagulable  liquid  the  larger  was  the 
yield  of  tibrin  from  it.4 

1  A.  Buchiiimn,  L«n<i<.n   MrtL  Gazette,  xviii.  (1885),  p.  50;  also  vol.  i.  new  series 
(1H45),  p.  017.     Tin-  liittt-r  paper  was  reprinted  by  Dr.  Gaingee  in  the  Jourii.  of  Phyaiol. 
vol.  ii.   ilhV.ii.      Tin-  influence  of  leucocytes  in   bringing   about  coagulation  was  very 
strongly  insisted  on  by  Mautegazza  (Centr.  Med.  Wiss.  1871,  p.  709). 
-  Denis,  Mtinoin-  mir  /<•  mnig,  1859,  p.  82. 

5  A.  Schmidt,  Arch. /.  Anat.  it.  Plnjsiol.  1861,  p.  545 ;  1802,  pp.  428  and  588.    Pf 
Art  -/We,  \  i.  445. 

4  In  connection   with  the   iiurstioii   whether  or  not  the  ferment  is  a  globulin,  it  is 

interesting  to  note  that  the  proteiil  lire^-nt  in  Schmidt'*  ferment  solutions,  and  which 

in.-  have  considered  as  an  impurity,  was  one  which  was  prec -ipituble  by  a  stream  of 

i-.irlinnic   acid;   lie   also   found   that   serum    iniitim   its  globulin    lias    very  little    ferment 

activity  ;  that  it  still  possesses  any  is  due  to  the  fact  th.it  Schmidt's  carbonic  acid  method 

i"t  completely  precipitate  the  globulin. 

R2 
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O.  Haminarsten  '  ascertained  the  characters  of  fibrinogen,  serum- 
globulin,  and  fibrin-ferment  with  greater  exactness,  and  showed  that 
serum -globulin,  or  paraglobulin,  as  he  terms  it,  is  not  necessary  for 
the  formation  of  fibrin,  but  that  fibrinogen  is  the  only  precursor  in  the 
plasma  of  the  fibrin  in  the  clot.  He  pointed  out  that  pericardial  and 
hydrocele  fluids  contain  abundance  of  serum-globulin,  as  well  as  fibrin- 
ogen, and  therefore  the  addition  of  serum  causes  these  fluids  to  coagu- 
late, not  in  virtue  of  the  serum-globulin,  but  of  the  ferment  it  contains. 
He  pointed  out  that  serum-globulin  is  very  difficult  to  separate  from 
ferment,  a  fact  which  is  easy  to  understand,  as  we  now  know  that 
the  ferment  is  probably  itself  a  globulin;  the  addition  of  apparently 
pure  serum-globulin,  prepared  from  serum,  to  hydrocele  fluid  causes  the 
formation  of  fibrin  because  of  its  admixture  with  ferment.  A  pure 
serum -globulin  prepared  from  pericardial  or  hydrocele  fluid  has  on. 
the  other  hand  no  fibrinoplastic  activity.  The  most  striking  proof, 
however,  of  Hammarsten's  theory  is  this  :  that  a  solution  of  the 
ferment  added  to  a  solution  of  pure  fibrinogen  causes  the  formation  of 
fibrin. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  Hammarsten  does  not  regard  the  ferment  as  a 
globulin,  because  he  is  able  to  prepare  it  from  horse's  serum  which  has  apparently 
been  deprived  of  all  globulin  by  saturation  with  magnesium  sulphate.  Howells  2 
and  also  Hayem 3  have  tried  this  method  with  the  blood  of  other  animals,  but 
unsuccessfully,  and  in  the  course  of  my  own  work  I  have  done  the  same,  and  again 
with  a  negative  result.  In  the  case  of  horse's  serum,  however,  I  have  found  that 
Hammarsten's  statement  is  correct ;  and  the  explanation  seems  to  be  that  for 
some  reason  or  other  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  precipitate  all  the  globulin 
from  horse's  blood  by  the  use  of  this  salt ;  but  after  repeated  saturations  one 
can  remove  all  the  globulin,  and  with  it  all  ferment  activity  also. 

The  researches  of  Gamgee,  of  Lea  and  Green,  and  of  myself,  into 
the  nature  of  the  fibrin  ferment  have  been  already  alluded  to  (see 
p.  241).  To  Green  also  we  owe  the  discovery  that  the  presence  of 
calcium  sulphate  is  necessary  for  the  proper  action  of  the  ferment 
to  take  place.  This  again  reminds  us  of  Buchanan's  old  comparison 
of  the  clotting  of  blood  to  the  curdling  of  milk,  where  the  phosphate 
of  calcium  is  a  sine  qua  non. 

Although  Hammarsten  did  not  consider  serum -globulin  necessary 
for  the  formation  of  fibrin,  he  admitted  that  its  presence  was  advan- 
tageous ;  it  can,  however,  be  replaced  by  other  proteids  like  casein,  or 
even  by  salts  like  calcium  chloride.  He  considers  that  serum-globulin 
possibly  acts  like  calcium  chloride  in  combining  with  the  alkaline 

1  O.  Hammarsten,  Pflilger's  Archiv,  xiv.  211;  xvii.  418;  xviii.  88;  xix.  568;  xxii.  489. 

2  Howells,  Studies  from  the  Physiol.  Lab.  Johns  Hopkins  Univ.  Baltimore,  vol.  ii. 

3  Du  sang,  Paris,  1881). 
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carbonates  present  in  the  blood,  the  presence  of  which  would  otherwise 
impede  the  activity  of  the  ferment.  The  supposed  action  of  culcium 
-chloride  in  this  respect  may  be  represented  by  the  formula 

Na2C03  +  CaCl.2=:2NaCl  +  CaCO3. 

Of  recent  years  an  entirely  new  theory  was  .advanced  by  the  late  Dr.  Wooldridge, 
•which  may  be  stated  as  follows :'  —The  coagulation  of  the  blood  is  a  phenomenon 
essentially  similar  to  crystallisation  ;  in  the  plasma  there  are  three  constituents 
concerned  in  coagulation,  A,  B,  and  C  fibrinogen.  A  and  B  fibrinogen  are  com- 
pounds of  lecithin  and  proteid,  and  fibrin  results  from  the  transference  of  the 
lecithin  from  A-fibrinogen  to  B-fibrinogen.  C-fibrinogen  is  what  has  hitherto  been 
called  fibrinogen ;  A-tibrinogen  is  a  substance  which  may  be  precipitated  by 
cooling  'peptone  plasma,'  and  on  the  removal  of  this  substance  coagulation 
occurs  with  great  difficulty.  The  precipitate  produced  by  cold  consists  of 
rounded  bodies  resembling  the  blood  tablets  in  appearance.  He  further  found 
that  other  compounds  of  lecithin  and  proteid,  to  which  he  has  extended  the  name 
of  fibrinogen,  exist  in  the  testis,  thymns,  and  other  organs,  in  the  fluid  of  lymph 
glands,  in  the  stromata  of  red  corpuscles,  and  in  the  serum  of  certain  animals ; 
these  substances  may  be  extracted  from  the  organs  by  water,  and  precipitated 
from  the  aqueous  extract  by  acetic  acid,  and  on  redissolving  this  in  a  saline 
solution,  and  injecting  it  into  the  circulation  of  a  living  animal,  intravascular 
clotting  occurs,  which  results  in  the  death  of  the  animal.  The  form  of 
fibrinogen  that  acts  thus,  he  looks  upon  as  the  precursor  of  A-fibrinogen. 
From  these  points  of  view  the  fibrin-ferment  and  the  white  corpuscles  are  looked 
upon  as  of  secondary  import  in  causing  coagulation,  though  it  is  admitted  that 
fibrin-ferment  converts  C-fibrinogen  into  fibrin. 

I  have  elsewhere  *  given  at  som6  length  my  reasons  for  not  accepting  this 
theory,  and  this  is  not  the  place  for  debating  a  controversial  subject.  I  will 
merely  say  that  I  still  consider  Wooldridge  erred,  first,  in  drawing  conclusions 
from  observations  on  peptone  plasma  without  corroborating  them  by  experiments 
on  pure  plasma;  and,  secondly,  in  attributing  to  the  corpuscular  elements  a 
secondary  role  in  the  causation  of  clotting.1 

The  latest  theory  of  coagulation  is  that  of  Freund  ; 4  he  considers  that,  when 
blood  is  shed,  earthy  phosphates  derived  chiefly  from  the  corpuscles  unite  with 
fibrinogen  and  thus  form  fibrin. 

Serum-Albumin 

Serum-albumin,  or  serine,  is  the  proteid  which  remains  in  solution 
after  the  separation  of  serum -globulin  from  the  serum.  Now  that 
Hammarsten's  method  has  been  adopted  for  the  separation  of  serum  - 

1  Wooldridge,  LittJwig's  Festschrift,  1886,  p.  321. 

1  Journ.  of  Physiol.  ix.  270.  Wooldridge  defended  his  views  in  the  name  Journal, 
x.  889. 

•"  Kriiger  (Zeit.  Biol.  xxiv.  189)  and  Hayem  (Du  sang,  Paris,  1889),  who  have  also 
recently  examined  Wooldridge'n  views,  are  unanimous  in  regarding  the  corpuscles  as 
most  imjx>rtant  factors  in  fibrin-formation. 

«  Med.  Jahrb.  1888,  p.  259. 
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globulin,  we  know  that  it  is  more  abundant  than  had  been  previously- 
supposed,  and  may  in  certain  serums  be  present  in  even  greater  abun- 
dance than  serum-albumin. 

Serum-albumin  may  be  prepared  from  serum  which  has  been  freed 
by  Hammarsten's  process  from  serum-globulin  in  the  following  way  : 
The  precipitated  globulin  is  filtered  off;  the  filtrate,  which  is  already 
saturated  with  magnesium  sulphate,  is  then  saturated  with  sodium 
sulphate  ; l  the  result  is  a  precipitation  of  serum-albumin  in  the  form 
of  fine  flocculi  ;  this  is  washed  with  water  saturated  with  the  two  salts,, 
and  is  readily  soluble  on  the  addition  of  water. 

If  sodium  sulphate  is  added  to  serum  which  has  not  been  treated 
with  magnesium  sulphate,  there  is  little  or  no  precipitate.  Mag- 
nesium sulphate  alone  precipitates  the  globulin  ;  double  saturation  with 
the  two  salts  precipitates  both  the  proteids  of  the  serum.  The  explana- 
tion of  this  is  that  when  sodium  sulphate  is  added  to  magnesium  sulphate, 
the  double  sulphate  of  magnesium  and  sodium  is  formed,  and  this  it 
is  which  precipitates  the  serum-albumin.  The  formula  for  magnesium, 
sulphate  is  MgS04.7H2O ;  that  of  sodio-magnesium  sulphate  is- 
MgSO4.Na,SO4.6H2O  ;  that  is,  a  molecule  of  sodium  sulphate  takes 
the  place  of  one  of  the  molecules  of  water  of  crystallisation  of  the 
magnesium  sulphate. 

Sodio-magnesium  sulphate  is  obtained  commercially  as  a  by-product 
in  the  manufacture  of  Epsom  salts.  Saturation  of  solutions  of  proteids, 
such  as  serum,  with  this  salt  causes  a  complete  precipitation  of  all 
the  proteids  contained  therein.  Like  ammonium  sulphate  it  does  not 
precipitate  peptones.2 

This  method  affords  us  a  means  by  which  we  may  obtain  serum - 
albumin  free  from  other  proteids  ;  it  may  be  further  purified  by  repre- 
cipitating  it  from  the  solution  with  the  double  sulphate,  and  if  necessary 
it  may  be  again  dissolved  and  reprecipitated.  The  adherent  salt  may 
be  ultimately  removed  by  dialysis. 

It  is,  however,  not  possible  to  completely  remove  the  salts  from 
this  or  any  other  proteid.  A  small  quantity  of  ash  (O3  to  0'5  per  cent.) 
will  always  be  obtained  from  the  purest  preparations. 

Aronstein  and  Schmidt  stated  that  they  obtained  serum-albumin 
free  from  ash  by  means  of  dialysis,  and  that  this  pure  product  did  not 
coagulate  on  heating.  No  one  has  been  able  to  confirm  these  experi- 
ments, and  the  non- coagulation  noted  by  Aronstein  and  Schmidt  -AMS 

1  Sodium  nitrate,  ammonia  alum,  and  potassium  iodide  act  similarly. 

*  The  action  of  (sodium  sulphate  in  precipitating  serum-albumin  has  been  worked  out 
by  Denis  (Mi'moirr  stir  lc  xnnij,  p.  :!!>),  Schafer  (Journ.  of  Phi/awL  iii.  181),  «ind 
liulliburton,  li'itl  v.  177  et  .<«'<{. 
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in  nil  probability  due  to  the  adherence  of  alkaline  salts  in  small  quan- 
tities to  the  proteid. ' 

Serum-albumin  gives  the  usual  proteid  tests ;  it  differs  from  globulins 
in  its  solubility  in  water,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  less  readily  precipitated 
by  saturation  with  neutral  suits.  It  differs  from  egg-albumin  in  its 
specific  rotatory  power  :  a 

Egg-albumin  :  Specific  rotation  for  yellow  light  (a),,=  —  33'5°. 

Serum-albumin  :  Specific  rotation  for  yellow  light  (a)D=— 56°. 
Ether  does  not  precipitate   serum-albumin  :    it  does  precipitate   egg- 
albumin. 

Further  investigation  has  shown  that  serum-albumin  is  not  a. 
single  substance,  but  probably  a  mixture  of  several  albumins.  By 
fractional  heat-coagulation  it  is  possible  to  separate  it  into  three 
proteids,  coagulating  a  at  73°,  /}  at  77°,  and  y  at  84°C.3  (*e.e  p.  118). 
The  results  of  elementary  analysis  also  lead  to  the  same  conclusion.4 

The  following  tables  illustrate  certain  points  in  the  comparative 
chemistry  of  serum  and  plasma. 

TABLE  I 


I'roteiils  in  the  Blood-Serum1 

Animal 

Total  Proteids  per 
cent. 

Serum-Globulin 

Serum-Albumin 

Man*     . 

7-62 

3-10 

4-52 

Horse*  . 

7-25* 

4-56 

2-67 

Ox*       . 

.  .             7-50                          4-17 

8-83 

Rabbit*. 

7-52                          1-7S 

4-4H 

Pigeon'. 
Hen7     .        . 

.  '             5-01 
4-14 

1-32 
2-SK) 

3-fi!> 
124 

Tortoise7       .         . 

.  j             4-76 

2-82 

1-04 

Lizard7. 

5-16 

3-33 

1-83 

Terrapin" 
Snake1*. 

.  I             5-25 
.  '             5-32 

4-66 
4-»5 

0-69 
0-37 

Frog"    . 
Newt7   .        .        . 

.  '             2-54 
3-74 

2-18 
3-31 

0-36 
0-43 

Eel7       . 

.  •.         •;•::{ 

:.••_•< 

1  45 

Dogfish7 

•^•—  —  —     .          i    .    -  .  H  .     _ 

l-«2 

1-17 

0-45 

1  Aronstrin,  I'tliiger'a  Archiv,  viii.  178.  A.  Schmidt,  Lttdwig's  Featgabe,  1874,  p.  94 ; 
jyayrr't  Archiv,  ii.  1.  HryiiMiis  //;«/.  ix.  .114.  WinogradofT,  Ibid.  ii.  p.  605.  Hweinga, 
Ibid.  ii.  JS'.CJ.  Haas,  Ibid.  xii.  878-410. 

1  Hoppe-Seyler,  /.ritsch.f.  Chein.  11.  Phnrm.  1864,  p.  787. 

5  Halliliiirtoii.  Juiirn.  of  Physiol.  v.  152. 

4  Kauder,  Arrli.f.  I'jrp.  Path.  u.  Pharmuk.  xx.  411. 

•'•  The  total  proteida  are  estimated  by  weighing  the  precipitate  produced  by  adding 
ulrcihol  t«>  th«-  wniin ;  tlje  globulin  is  estimated  in  another  portion  by  Hammarsten'tt 
ni.-t  IUK!  (p.  '28»i ;  the  difference  between  the  two  gives  the  amount  of  albnniin. 

6  Hammarsten,  '  Ueber  das  Paraglobulin,'  Pfliiger's  Archiv,  1878. 

7  Halliburton,  Jmtrn.  of  Phi/sinl.  vii.  :!•-!!.  8  May,  Ibid.  p.  819. 

•  How-ells,  Stmlirxfroin  tin-  liinl.  Lab.  Johnt  Hopkiru  Univ.  Baltimore,  iii.  49. 
10  Wolffiiden,  .J»nrn.  <if  Phi/tiology,  vii 
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TABLE  II1 


Blood  of 

Heat-Coagulation  Temperature  of 

Fibrinogen 

Serum- 
Globulin 

Serum-Albumin 

a 

/3 

7 

Man  .... 

66°  C. 

75°  C. 

73°  C. 

77°  C. 

85°  C. 

Monkey  .     .     . 

56° 

75° 

72° 

77° 

83° 

Dog   .... 

56° 

75° 

73° 

78° 

84° 

Cat    .... 

56° 

75° 

73° 

77° 

84° 

Rabbit  .     .     . 

56° 

75° 

73° 

77° 

84° 

Pig     .... 

56° 

75° 

72° 

77° 

84° 

Horse     ...          56° 

75° 

— 

77° 

84° 

Ox     ....           56° 

75° 

— 

77° 

84° 

Sheep     .     .     .  !        56° 

75°  ' 

— 

77° 

84° 

Hen  .     .     .     .  j        56° 

75° 

72-3° 

78° 

86° 

Dove.     ...          56° 

75°                 73° 

77° 

85° 

Newt      ...           56° 

75°                 73° 





Toad  .     .     .     .  !         56° 

75°                  75° 





Frog  ....           56° 

75° 

73° 

— 

— 

Lizard    ...           56° 

75° 

74° 





Perch     .     .     .  !         16° 

75° 

73° 





Roach    .     .     . 

66° 

75° 

73° 

— 

The  above  tables  give  merely  illustrative  examples  from  the  diffe- 
rent groups  of  the  vertebrate  kingdom.  From  them  the  following 
conclusions  can  be  drawn  : — 

1.  The  temperature  of  heat-coagulation  of  the  two  globulins  of  the 
plasma  (fibrinogen  and  serum-globulin)  is  exceedingly  uniform  through- 
out the  vertebrate   kingdom.      The   small   amount   of  fibrinogen,  as 
judged  by  the  smallness  of  the  clot  in  cold-blooded  animals,  has  been 
already  alluded  to  (p.  222). 

2.  In  warm-blooded  animals,  mammals  and  birds,  the  serum -albumin 
can  be  differentiated  into  three  proteids  by  a  process  of  fractional  heat- 
coagulation.     In  certain  ungulates,  however  (horse,  ox,  sheep),  only  two 
varieties  (/3  and  y)  of  serum-albumin  are  present. 

3.  In  cold-blooded  animals,  the  proteids  differ  from  those  of  warm- 
blooded animals  in  the  following  points  : — 

(a)  The  percentage  of  total  proteids  is  smaller. 

(b)  The  serum-albumin  is  especially  diminished,  not  only  absolutely 
but  relatively  to  the  serum -globulin  present. 

(c)  The  serum  albumin  is  a  single  proteid,  corresponding  to  that 
called  serum-albumin  a  in  the  higher  vertebrates. 


1  Compiled  from  Papers  by  myself  in  the  Journ.  of  Physiol.  v.  169»  and  vii.  820 ; 
Quart.  Journ.  of  Mic.  Science,  xxviii.  198. 
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It  has  been  stated  that  daring  starvation  the  serum-albumin  diminishes 
more  quickly  than  the  serum-globulin  ;  in  the  rase  of  snakes,  Tiegel  has  said  that 
the  albumin  altogether  disappears.  Bnrckhardt  stated  that  much  the  same  occurs 
in  dotfs.  These  observers  did  not,  however,  employ  the  only  exact  means  of 
•  -i imating  the  proportion  of  globulin  and  albumin,  which  is  Hammarsten's 
magnesium  sulphate  method.  Howells  and  Salvioli,  who  employed  this  method, 
showed  that  the  observations  of  Tiegel  and  Burekhardt  were  incorrect.1 

In  concluding  the  subject  of  the  proteids  of  the  plasma  and  serum, 
it  may  be  added  that  no  proteoses  (albumoses)  or  peptones  are  to  be 
found  in  normal  blood,  even  in  the  portal  circulation  when  absorption 
is  taking  place.  This  subject  will  be  discussed  at  greater  length  in  the 
chapter  on  Absorption. 

The  following  scheme  represents  a  method  of  separating  the  proteids 
of  the  plasma  or  of  similar  fluids  : 

Plasma.  Add  an  equal  volume  of  saturated  solution  of  sodium 
chloride.  A  precipitate  is  produced. 

Filter. 

I 


Precipitate  :  consists 

of  FIBR1NOGEN 


Precipitate  :  consists  of 

SERUM-GLOBULIN 


Filtrate  contains  the  remain- 
ing proteids.  Saturate  with 
magnesium  sulphate  ;  a  pre- 
cipitate is  produced.  Filter, 

I 

I 

Filtrate  contains  SERUM- 
ALBUMIN.  Heat  to  73°C.  ; 
a  precipitate  is  produced. 
Filter. 


Precipitate  is  a  heat- 
coagulum  of  serum-albumin  a 


Filtrate  contains  serum-albu- 
min ft  and  y.  Heat  to  77° 
C.  ;  a  precipitate  is  produced. 
Filter. 

I 


Precipitate  is  a  heat-coagu- 
lum  of  serum-albumin  ft 


Filtrate  contains  serum-albu- 
min y,  which  is  precipitated  at 
84°  C. 


1  For  reference  to  this  subject  see  Journal  of  Physiology,  vii.  822. 
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The  following  is  another  method  :  — 

Allow  either  spontaneous  coagulation  to  take  place,  or  in 
the  case  of  salted  plasma,  dilute  and  .odd  fibrin-ferment. 
A  clot  forms,  and  a  liquid  residue  called  serum  can  be 
filtered  off. 


Clot—fibrin 


I 

Liquid  residue = serum.  Saturate 
with  magnesium  sulphate  ;  a  pre- 
cipitate forms.  Filter. 


Precipitate=SERUM- 

GLOBULIN 


Filtrate  contains  SERUM- 
ALBUMIN. 


The  following  method  illustrates  how  by  the  use  of  various  salts  the 
proteids  may  be  separated. 

PLASMA. — Saturate  with  ammonium  sulphate  ;  a  precipi- 
tate forms.     Filter. 


Precipitate  consists  of  PROTEIDS. 
Wash  with  saturated  solution  of  am- 
monium sulphate.  Redissolvethe  pre- 
cipitate by  the  addition  of  water.  All 
the  proteids  dissolve.  Saturate  this 
solution  with  magnesium  sulphate  ; 
a  precipitate  forms.  Filter. 


Precipitate  =  GLOBULINS  (plasmine — 
Denis)  (=fibrinogen  +  serum-globulin). 
Wash  this  precipitate  with  saturated 
solution  of  magnesium  sulphate  ;  then 
add  water,  the  globulins  redissolve 
owing  to  the  presence  of  adherent  salt. 
Heat  this  solution  to  56°C.  ;  the 
fibrinogen  is  precipitated  as  a  heat- 
coagulum  at  56°,  the  serum-globulin 
remaining  in  solution.  Or  add  an 
equal  volume  of  saturated  solution 
of  NaCl  ;  a  pp.  forms.  Filter. 
( Precipitate=tibrinogen 
(Filtrate  contains  serum  globulin. 


Filtrate  contains  the 
other  constituents  of 
the  plasma. 


Filtrate  contains  ALBUMINS 
which  may  be  precipitated 
and  separated  by  frac- 
tional :  heat-coagulation. 
Or  saturate  the  solution 
with  sodium  sulphate  ;  a 
precipitate  forms.  This 
precipitate  =  albumins, 
which  may  be  redissolved 
in  water,  and  then  separ- 
ated by  heat-coagulation. 
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i:\TRACTIVES  OF  THE   PLASMA   AND   SERUM 

We  now  come  to  the  second  group  of  organic  substances  in  the 
lic|U«ir  sanguinis.  They  are  called  extractives,  because  they  can  be 
extracted  from  the  various  liquids  of  the  body  by  reagents  like 
alcohol  and  ether  ;  they  are  present  only  in  small  quantities.  The 
extractives  of  the  serum  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  plasma. 

Ether  extractives. — These  consist  of  neutral  fdts,  and  cholesterin,  and 
in  quantity  vary  from  0-2  to  0-6  per  cent.  The  fats  are  more  abundant 
after  a  fatty  meal  ;  and  minute  fat  globules  can  then  l>e  recognised  in 
the  serum  by  the  microscope.  Sometimes  this  is  so  marked  that  the 
serum  looks  milky  like  the  chyle.  The  fats  present  are  the  same  as 
those  in  adij>ose  tissue  (palmitin,  stearin,  olein).  Rohrig1  stated  that 
soluble  soaps  cannot  exist  in  the  blood,  as  was  at  one  time  supposed  ; 
but  Hoppe-Seyler5  has  pointed  out  errors  in  Rohrig's  analyses,  and 
found  from  O'Oo-O'l  per  cent,  of  soaps  in  serum.  About  one-tenth  of 
the  ethereal  extract  consists  of  cholesterin,3  the  chemistry  of  which  will 
l>e  taken  with  the  nervous  tissues,  and  bile.  Lecithin  is  also  present  in 
small  quantities.  The  chemistry  of  this  substance  will  be  treated  of  in 
connection  with  nervous  tissues. 

Xiti-txji'itous  MmfKWMdk— UrjM  and  uric  acid  are  found  in  small 
quantities  in  the  blood  ;  the  quantity  of  urea  varying  between  0'02  and 
0'04  per  cent,  in  human  blood.1"  Creatine,  xaiithine,  hypoxanthine, 
and  hippuric  acid  are  found  in  still  smaller  quantities.  In  certain 
diseases  they  are  increased  in  quantity,  and  other  substances  belonging 
to  the  same  category  may  appear,  e.g.  leucine  and  tyrosine  in  acute 
yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver. 

In  certain  forms  of  Bright's  disease  the  amount  of  urea  is  much 
increased  :  and  in  gout  and  allied  affections  there  is  an  increase  of  the 
uric  acid.  It  will  be  convenient  here  to  mention  the  way  in  which 
these  two  substances  may  be  estimated. 

Kxtini'itinii  of'  iirm  in  hlnml <>r  .<« TOIIX  /ii/uids.-  —  HaycmftV  metlx x I  is 
by  far  the  l>est,  and  may  be  descril>ed  as  follows  :  The  blood  is  placed  in 
a  parchment -paper  dialyser,  and  outside  the dialyser  isa  vessel  containing 
absolute  alcohol.  The  urea  pa-*e^  ..ut  in  a  few  hours  into  the  alcohol, 
leaving  a  solid  coagulum  of  corpuscle*  and  ;  i-oteids  inside  the  dialyser. 

1   Riihritf,  Lini,  •  •> .  \  *•',  I 

*  Hoppe-Seyler,  Zrit.  j>/i i/ninl.  t'lu-m.  viii.  ."><>::. 
s  Hoppe-fieyler,  Med.  Clirm.  UntanutJmnga*,  \>.  1 1"*. 
4  Gamgee,  1'ln/xinl.  Chfin.  \<.  >'•'>. 

4  Comrnunioiitoil   privately  to  Dr.  Gamgee,  ami   published  by  him  in  his  Phyriol- 
/,  ]>.  I'.i-J. 
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To  this  a  little  water  is  added,  and  dialysis  is  allowed  to  take  place  into 
a  fresh  supply  of  alcohol.  This  may  be  again  repeated.  The  alcohol 
is  then  acidified  with  oxalic  acid,  and  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  fat 
and  pigment  are  removed  from  the  residue  by  petroleum  naphtha, 
the  oxalate  of  urea  remaining  undissolved  ;  this  is  dissolved  in  water, 
neutralised  with  barium  carbonate,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  urea 
is  extracted  from  the  residue  by  boiling  alcohol.  On  evaporating  off 
the  alcohol,  pure  urea  is  left  which  may  then  be  weighed,  or  a 
quantitative  determination  made  by  the  hypobromite  method  (see  Urine). 

Estimation  of. uric  acid  in  blood  or  serous  liquids. — The  following  is 
Oarrod's  method.1  The  serum  of  the  blood  or  a  fluid  of  a  blister  is 
dried,  powdered,  extracted  with  hot  alcohol,  and  the  residue  digested 
with  boiling  water.  The  watery  solution  is  filtered  and  concentrated  ; 
it  gives  the  murexide  test,  and  after  the  addition  of  acetic  acid,  crystals 
of  uric  acid  form  which  can  be  collected  and  weighed. 

A  very  good  clinical  method  in  cases  of  gout,  consists  in  placing  a 
linen  fibre  in  the  concentrated  serum  to  which  acetic  acid  has  been 
added.  The  crystals  collect  on  the  thread,  and  these  can  be  recognised 
under  the  microscope,  or  by  the  murexide  test. 

Sugar. — Dextrose  is  present  in  small  quantities  in  the  blood,  but 
most  abundantly  after  a  starchy  meal  in  the  portal  circulation.  The 
normal  quantity  in  dog's  blood  varies  from  Ol  to  1-2  per  1000  (Pavy,2 
v.  Mering3).  Seegen4  has  shown  that  the  form  of  sugar  in  the  blood 
is  dextrose — not  maltose,  as  some  have  supposed.. 

Seegen5  states  the  quantity  of  sugar  in  the  blood  leaving  the  liver, 
that  is,  in  the  hepatic  vein,  is  always  greater  than  that  in  the  blood 
going  to  the  liver  either  by  the  hepatic  artery  or  by  the  portal  vein. 
He  gives  the  following  average  results  in  the  dog  from  a  large  number 
of  experiments  : — 

Normal  amount  of  sugar  in  cardiac  and  arterial  blood 

Q-l-0'15  per  cent. 

„  portal  blood  0'119         ,, 

„  hepatic  blood  0-23  ,, 

The  following  four  experiments  performed  on  non-anaesthetised 
animals  (chloroform  and  ether  narcosis  vitiating  the  results  somewhat) 
illustrate  the  same  point.6 

1  Garrod,  Art.  'Gout,'  Reynolds' 8  System  of  Medicine,  vol.  i.  p.  825;  Med.  Chir. 
Trans,  xxxvii.  p.  826. 

3  Pavy,  Croonian  Lectures,  1878. 

3  v.  Mering,  Archivf.  Anat.  u.  Physiol.  1877,  p.  880. 

4  Seegen,  Pfluger's  Archiv,  xl.  88-64. 

5  Seegen,  Bied.  Centralbl.  1884,  p.  747. 
*  Seegen,  Pfliiger's  Archiv,  xli.  526. 
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Percentage  of  sugar 
Portal  blood  Hepatic  blood 

1.  0-101  0-258 

2.  0-090  0-175 
:?.                 0-107                        0-209 
4.                   0-120                          0-2H7 

This  subject  will  be  fully  considered  in  connection  with  the  functions 
of  the  liver,  and  absorption,  and  also  in  connection  with  the  disease 
called  diabetes,  in  which  there  is  a  great  excess  of  dextrose  in  the 
blood,  much  of  which  passes  into  the  urine.  It  will  be,  however, 
convenient  to  describe  here  the  methods  of  estimating  sugar  in  the 
blood.  One  must  first  get  rid  of  the  proteids.  Pavy  precipitates 
these  by  adding  sulphate  of  soda  and  boiling,  v.  Mering  merely 
dilutes  the  serum  with  four  or  five  times  its  volume  of  water,  boils,  and 
then  adds  a  little  dilute  acetic  acid  ;  the  heat-coagulum  which  forms  is 
then  filtered  off,  washed,  and  the  washings  added  to  the  filtrate.  In 
the  filtrate  in  either  case  the  sugar  is  determined  by  means  of  Fehling's 
solution  (see  p.  98). 

Piyment. — The  serum  is  differently  tinted  in  different  animals  : 
thus  the  ox,  sheep,  and  man  have  serum  with  a  yellow  tinge  ;  in  birds 
it  is  a  deeper  orange ;  in  the  monkey,  dog,  cat,  rabbit,  and  in  most  cold- 
blooded animals  the  serum  has  either  a  faint  colour,  or  is  almost 
colourless. 

Hammursten,1  MacMunn*  and  "others  have  described  this  pigment 
as  identical  with  that  of  bile  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  may  be 
the  case  in  certain  animals,  or  more  especially  in  certain  diseases  which 
are  accompanied  by  the  condition  known  as  jaundice. 

The  normal  pigment  of  the  serum  and  plasma  seems,  however,  to 
belong  to  the  class  of  colouring  matters  known  as  lipochromes  or  fatty 
colours.  One  of  the  first  described  of  these  was  found  in  the  corpus 
luteum  of  the  ovary,  and  the  name  lutein  was  given  to  it  by 
Thudichum,3  and  has  since  been  extended  to  the  whole  group. 
Krukenberg's  word  lipochrome  seems,  however,  to  designate  the  class 
of  pigments  more  correctly.  They  are  soluble  in  the  reagents  in  which 
fats  are  soluble  (ether,  alcohol,  turpentine,  <fec.)  ;  they  give  certain 
characteristic  colour  reactions  (e.g.  ;i  blue  colour  with  iodine  and 
sulphuric  acid)  ;  they  exhibit  absorption  spectra  in  which  the  bands 
are  situated  towards  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum,  and  they  are 
bleached  by  light  (*ee  p.  148). 

1   Huinimirstrii,  Muly's  Jahretbrricht,  1*7*,  p.  12'.). 

*  MiM'Muim.  ]'!••'<•.  /,'(,//.  Sue.  xxxi.  'J:'.l. 

3  Thiuliditiin,  Ctntnilbl.f.  d.  »tnl.  Wisscnsch.  vii.  Iw7'.»,  |>.  1. 
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Krukenberg1  has  extracted  such  a  lipochrome  or  serum-lutein  from 
ox  blood  by  means  of  amy  1  alcohol  ;  but  I  have  found 2  that  in  the  case 
of  birds' and  turtles'  blood,  and  more  recently  in  the  case  of  mammalian 
blood  also,  ordinary  ethylic  alcohol  or  ether  will  do  equsilly  well. 


ABC 


FIG.  53.— Absorption  spectrum  of  Senun-lutcin.  There  is  a  larjre  absorption  of  the  violet  end  of  the 
spectrum,  and  in  this  two  darker  shadows  are  to  be  made  out,  which  are  the  absorption  bamta 
mentioned  in  the  text. 

Serum-lutein  shows  two  ill-denned  absorption  bands,  one  in  the 
region  of  the  F  line,  and  one  between  the  F  and  G  lines.  It  differs 
irom  the  lipochromes,  which  we  shall  come  across  in  the  retina  and 
•elsewhere,  in  being  insoluble  in  turpentine. 


THE  INORGANIC  CONSTITUENTS  OF  THE  PLASMA  AND  SERUM 

If  all  the  organic  material  (proteids  and  extractives)  in  the  dry 
residue  of  either  the  plasma  or  the  serum  be  burnt  away,  a  mineral  ash 
remains.  That  this  was  pre-existent  in  the  liquid  under  investigation, 
and  not  simply  produced  by  the  ignition  of  the  organic  substance,  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  salts  can  be  identified  in  the 
plasma  or  serum  itself,  e.g.  on  concentration  crystals  of  sodium 
chloride  form.  The  method  of  investigating  the  mineral  constituents 
of  the  blood  in  the  unaltered  serum  has  been  chiefly  adopted  by 
Pribram  and  Gerlach,3  who  have  shown  that  many  previous  observa- 
tions were  incorrect  or  inaccurate,  which  were  based  simply  upon 
examination  of  the  ash  left  after  ignition. 

The  salts  of  the  blood,  like  the  extractives,  pass  into  the  serum  when 
clotting  occurs.  A  certain  small  quantity  is  however  held  by  the 
fibrin  ;  and  as  in  the  case  of  serum-albumin,  it  is  not  possible  even  after 
the  most  prolonged  dialysis  to  separate  all  of  this  salt  from  the  fibrin. 
The  serum  thus  contains  a  slightly  smaller  percentage  of  salts  than  the 
plasma. 

As  will  be  seen  by  consulting  the  following  tables,  sodium  chloride 

1  Krukenberg,  Kitzimyisb.  tl.jcitaixclti'n  GrseUsch.f.  Meil.  1885. 

2  Halliburton,  Joiirn.  of  Pluixiol.  vii.  :!-JI. 

3  Ludwig's  Arbeilen,  1871  and  In7'2. 
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is  by  far  the  most  abundant  salt  present  :  it  constitutes  between  60 
and  90  per  cent,  of  the  total  ash.  Potassium  chloride  is  "present  in 
much  smaller  amount.  It  constitutes  about  4  per  cent,  of  the  total  ash. 
Sodium  carbonate  (Na2CO3)  is,  next  to  the  chloride,  the  most 
plentiful  ingredient  of  the  ash  left  after  ignition.  In  the  plasma  and 
serum,  however,  the  carbonate  present  is  probably  sodium  hydrogen 
carbonate  or  bicarbonate  of  soda,  NaHCO3. 

Lastly  there  are  phosphates  of  calcium,  magnesium,  and  sodium,  and  a 
small  amount  of  sulphate  of  potassium.  It  is,  however,  uncertain  whether 
the  phosphates  are  metaphusphates  or  orthophosphates.  The  researches 
of  Pribram  and  Gerlach  have  shown  that  the  phosphates  in  the  ash  are 
greater  in  amount  than  those  actually  existing  in  the  serum  ;  this  is 
l>ecnuse  a  certain  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  is  formed  from  lecithin 
and  similar  organic  compounds  of  the  serum  which  contain  phos- 
phorus, during  the  process  of  incineration. 

Salts  of  the  plasma  (C.  Schmidt).     1000  parts  of  plasma  yield  : — 

Mineral  matter 8-550 

Chlorine        '  . 3-»>40 

Sulphuric  anhydride  (:-Os)      ....         0*115 
Phosphoric  anhydride  (I. _O4)  .         .         .         .         0'191 

Potassium 0-323 

Sodium 3-341 

Calcium  phosphate 0-311 

Magnesium  phosphate     .....         0'222 

Phosphoric  anhydride  and  calciumJn  serum  (Pribram).  1000  grams  of  scrum 
yield  :— 

Phosphoric  anhydride  (P204)          .        .        .  0-179 

Calcium  oxide  (CaO)       .        .        .        .        .  0-173 

Magnesium  in  serum  (Gerlach).     1000  grams  of  serum  yielded  : — 

(1)  Magnesium  oxide  (MgO)          .  4      .         .         0-025 

(2)  „  „  „  ...        0-027 

Method  of  Invest if/atioH. — The  organic  matters  of  the  solid  residue  of  serum  or 
plasma  may  be  simply  burnt  off  in  a  crucible,  and  the  ash  examined  according  to 
the  methods  of  inorganic  analysis  for  acids  and  bases.  The  proportions  in  which 
these  occur  give  data  for  calculating  the  probable  manner  in  which  they  were 
united  as  salts  in  the  fluid  under  investigation.  This  method  is,  however,  far 
from  accurate,  as  certain  volatile  constituents  of  the  ash,  such  as  sodium  chloride, 
are  partially  lost:  and  in  the  case  of  the  phosphates  we  have  seen  that  o:lier 
causes  are  at  work  to  produce  inaccuracy. 

Rose's  method  consists  in  heating  the  dry  residue  very  cautiously  until  it  is 
carbonised.  The  contents  of  the  crucible  are  then  extracted  with  hot  water  again 
and  again  to  remove  all  soluble  salts.  The  insoluble  residue  is  then  ignited,  and 
the  weight  of  the  residue  gives  the  amount  of  the  constituents  of  the  ash  which 
an-  insoluble  in  water.  The  weight  of  those  which  are  soluble  in  water  can  be 
then  ascertained  by  evapoiuting  the  watery  extracts  to  dryncss,  and  igniting  tin- 
solid  residue  at  a  red  heat. 
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It  will  be  found  that  the  following  method  of  destroying  organic  matter  is  far 
better  than  incineration :  evaporate  to  dryness,  and  then  heat  with  fuming  nitric 
acid  for  some  hours  in  a  water-bath,  adding  more  acid  from  time  to  time  till  all 
effervescence  ceases.  Finally  evaporate  to  dryness  :  the  saline  matters  only  are 
present  in  the  residue. 

Pribram  and  Gerlach  have  shown  that  calcium,  magnesium,  phosphoric  acid, 
and  sulphuric  acid  may  be  precipitated  from  serum  by  the  same  methods  as  in 
aqueous  solutions.  The  precipitates  are  collected  by  centrifugalising,  and  then 
washed  by  decantation.  This  method  of  direct  precipitation  also  avoids  all  those 
sources  of  error  that  result  from  the  process  of  ignition. 

The  physiological  importance  of  the  inorganic  constituents  of  the  blood. — It  i> 
well  known  that  distilled  water  acts  like  a  poison  to  protoplasm  ;  fishes  kept  in 
it  die  quickly,  cilia  stop  moving,  white  blood  corpuscles  burst.  Thus  in  physio- 
logical research  one  commonly  uses  a  0'6  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  chloride  in 
order  to  keep  muscles,  nerves,  &c.,  moist  during  an  experiment.  Dr.  Ringer1  has 
shown,  by  a  large  number  of  observations  on  fish,  tadpoles,  cilia,  skeletal  muscle, 
but  more  especially  in  connection  with  the  heart,  the  relative  importance  and 
action  of  the  different  salts  of  the  blood.  Minute  quantities  of  such  salts,  such 
as  occur,  for  instance,  in  river  water,  are  quite  sufficient  to  keep  fish  alive  for 
weeks,  which  would  die  in  distilled  water  in  a  few  hours.  Kronecker2  and  his 
pupils  maintain  that  the  frog's  heart  does  not  feed  on  its  own  substance,  but 
that  as  soon  as  nutritive  fluid  is  withdrawn  its  contractions  stop.  They  state  that 
fluids  onlj-.  which  contain  serum-albumin  will  sustain  the  heart's  contractility. 
They  showed  that  a  G'G  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  chloride  soon  stops  the  heart,, 
and  so  it  undoubtedly  does.  Merunowicz,3  however,  finds  that  the  dissolved  ash 
of  incinerated  blood  supports  the  heart's  contractility,  and  Ringer  has  shown  that 
a  good  circulating  fluid  for  the  heart  may  be  compounded  by  mixing  small 
quantities  of  such  salts  as  nominally  occur  in  the  blood,  and  that  with  this  fluid 
the  heart  after  removal  will  continue  to  beat  normally  as  long,  or  nearly  as  long, 
as  it  does  with  defibrinated  blood.  The  necessity  for  lime  salts  is  especially 
great ;  in  fact  the  close  adhesion  of  proteids  generally  with  small  quantities  of 
mineral  matter  is  rather  suggestive  of  combination  than  mere  mixture.  Lime 
salts  adhere  especially  closely,  and,  in  fact,  seem  indispensable  for  many  of  the 
functions  of  the  body,  of  which  the  beating  of  the  heart  and  the  contraction 
of  skeletal  muscle  are  good  examples.  Blood  from  which  the  salts  have  been 
removed  by  dialysis  keeps  the  heart  going,  but  the  tracing  is  abnormal,  resembling 
that  produced  by  a  weak  solution  of  a  lime  salt ;  it  is  in  fact  found  that  dialysis 
will  not  remove  the  lime  from  serum-albumin,  though  it  removes  the  greater  part 
of  the  sodium  and  potassium  salts.  Saline  solutions  like  Ringer's  circulating 
fluid  contain  salts  of  all  three  metals  ;  they  have  been  employed  for  transfusing 
into  the  blood  vessels  of  persons  who  have  suffered  severely  from  haemorrhage. 

The  following  is  the  composition  of  Ringer's  circulating  fluid  : — 

100  c.c.  of  a  0'75  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  chloride. 
1  c.c.  of  a  1-0  per  cent,  solution  of  calcium  chloride. 
1  c.c.  of  a  0'75  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  chloride. 
1  c.c.  of  a  Ml  per  cent,  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda. 

1  S.  Hin.,'«T,  Jotini.  of  Plnjsiol.  iii.  iisO ;  iv.  -J'.i,  -2-2-2 ;  v.  !»s;  vi.  53C.1 ;  vii.  lls,  -Jill ; 
viii.  15,  20,  288;  xi.  7!». 

3  Martius,  Dn  Hoi*  Ili-y»i<>ii<r.s  Arcliir,  l.sHi,  p.  474.  Kronecker  and  Von  Ott,  Ibid. 
p.  569.  Martins,  II,i,I.  IH.S-J. 

3  Arbeitcn  aus  dcr  plujsiolvgischcn  Ainstult  .~u  Lcip.~/t/. 
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The    following   h-i-,   liowcviT,   Uvn   more    recently    pn.ve'l    by    Kinder  to  ;ict 
e\e!i  1  letter  than  the  al>o\e  :  — 

100  O.O.  of  a  o  7.">  JUT  cent,  solution  of  soiliiini  chloride 

-;ituratc<l  with  calcium  phi»j>hatc 
1  c.c.  of  a  2-0  l>er  cent,  solution  of  potassium  chloride. 

Ludwig's  circulating  tluid  contains  a  tnicc  of  commercial  peptone  in  addition 
to  inorganic  constituent.-.     It>  composition  is  as  followj:  — 

100  c.c.  of  water 
0-.">  grain  of  sodium  chloride 
0'002  gr.  of  potassium  hydrate 
0-003  gr.  of  peptone. 
(The  commercial  peptone  contains  the  necessary  lime  salts.) 

THE  WHITE  BLOOD  CORPUSCLES  OR  LEUCOCYTES 

The  white  blood  corpuscles  are  typical  animal  cells  ;  they  consist  of 
more  or  less  granular  masses  of  protoplasm,  containing  a  nucleus  in  the 
centre.  Their  protoplasm  exhibits  movements,  which  are  termed 
aimi'boid,  from  their  resemblance  to  the  movements  of  the  amo'ba. 
Amu'boid  movement  was  first  observed  in  white  blood  corpuscle  by 
Wharton  Jones.1  These  movements  can  be  most  readily  observed  with 
the  microscope,  while  using  a  warm  stage  the  temperature  of  which 
is  al»out  40°C.  It  is  by  virtue  of  such  movements  that  locomotion 
becomes  possible  to  these  corpuscles  ;  this  may  lead  to  their  emigration 
from  the  blood  vessels,  and  when  in  the  tissues,  they  are  termed 
wander-cells.  Emigration  takes  -place  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
normal  in  inflamed  parts,  and  may  go  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  the 
formation  of  an  abscess,  i.e.  a  collection  of  pus  or  white  blood  corpuscles 
suspended  in  a  fluid  like  serum  in  composition. 

It  is  in  virtue  of  their  amoeboid  movements,  and  power  of  assimila- 
tion, that  white  blood  corpuscles  are  enabled  to  take  up  nutritive 
substances  from  the  lining  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal.  Fat 
globules  for  instance  can  be  readily  seen  in  these  corpuscles  at  a  certain 
stage  during  absorption. 

White  blot*l  corpuscles  also  disintegrate  readily  ;  the  changes  which 
occur  in  them  when  the  blood  is  shed  have  been  already  referred  to 
(p.  240).  They  also  probably  disintegrate  in  the  lacteals  or  lymphatic 
vessels  of  the  intestine  ;  and  in  so  doing,  liberate  the  nutritious  sub- 
stances derive*  1  from  the  alimentary  canal. 

White  blood  corpuscles  are  not  nearly  so  numerous  in  the  blood  as 
an-  the  red.  Their  number  varies  with  age,  sex,  period  after  food 
and  region  from  which  the  specimen  of  the  blood  is  taken.  On  an 
average  in  man  there  is  one  white  corpuscle  to  every  350  red  ones,  i.e. 

1    \Vlmrt.  .11  Jon,.-,.  /'////.  Tninn.  1 
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about  15,000  in  every  cubic  millimetre  of  blood.  They  are  not  constant 
in  size,  but  in  man  they  average  about  0-01  millimetre  ($^-3  inch)  in 
diameter  ;  they  are  somewhat  larger  in  the  lower  vertebrate  groups. 
They  are  always  found  in  greater  abundance  on  the  upper  surface  of  a 
blood  clot  than  in  the  lower  part,  a  fact  which  shows  that  their  specific 
gravity  is  less  than  that  of  the  red  corpuscles. 

White  blood  corpuscles  are  however  found  nob  only  in  the  blood 
stream  ;  they  are  also  found  in  lymphatic  vessels,  where  they  are  called 
lymph  cells  ;  some  of  the  lymph  cells  are  no  doubt  emigrated  white 
blood  corpuscles,  but  most  of  them  are  derived  from  lymphatic  glands. 
The  lymphatic  glands  are  collections  of  lymph  cells  contained  in  ;i 
meshwork  of  a  variety  of  connective  tissue,  called  retiform  tissue.  It 
is  herein  fact  that  the  lymph  cells  are  formed  from  the  subdivision  «.f 
previously  existing  cells.  When  fully  formed  they  work  their  way  by 
means  of  their  amoeboid  movements  into  the  path  of  the  lymph  stream 
as  it  goes  through  the  lymphatic  glands.  Lymphoid  or  adenoid  tissue, 
i.e.  tissue  similar  to  that  found  in  lymphatic  glands,  exists  in  many  other 
parts,  e.g.  the  thymus  and  tonsils,  the  solitary  glands  and  agminated 
glands  of  the  intestine,  and  the  Malpighian  corpuscles  of  the  spleen  ; 
it  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  corium  of  some  mucous  membranes  ; 
and  it  is  found  in  microscopic  patches  in  the  lungs,  liver,  and  other 
organs. 

Microchemical  research  is  obviously  the  only  method  of  chemical 
research  open  when  one  wishes  to  investigate  the  white  corpuscles  in 
the  blood.  For  macrochemical  methods  one  has  to  obtain  a  supply  of 
lymph  cells  from  structures  like  lymphatic  glands  or  the  thymus  ;  or 
one  may  use  pus.  In  pus,  however,  the  corpuscles  cannot  be  regarded 
as  normal,  and  have  undergone  certain  retrogressive  changes.  It 
seems,  however,  quite  legitimate  to  suppose  that  the  white  corpuscles, 
which  are  in  origin  lymph  cells,  resemble  them  in  their  chemical 
properties. l  It  will  be  convenient  to  take  the  nucleus  of  these  corpuscles 
first,  and  then  to  consider  the  cell  body  or  protoplasm. 

The  nucleus. — Like  the  nuclei  of  cells  generally,  the  nucleus  of  the 
white  corpuscle  can  be  demonstrated  to  consist  of  a  network  which 
stains  readily,  and  which  is  called  chromatin,  and  an  achromatic 
substance  (i.e.  a  substance  that  is  not  easily  stained  by  staining 
reagents)  which  has  also  been  called  nucleo-hyaloplasm  (Strasburger) 
and  para-linin  (Schwarz).  These  and  similar  terms,  however,  which 

1  Wooldridge  in  his  Arris  and  Gale  lectures  (Blood-plasma  as  Protoplasm,  Roy.  Coll. 
of  Surgeons,  1886)  pointed  out  certain  differences  between  lymph  cells  and  white  blood 
corpuscles,  in  their  influence  upon  coagulation.  Such  differences  do  not,  however,  affect 
the  present  argument. 
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have  been  already  more  fully  explained  (p.  1(.»7).  have  moiv  of  a 
morphological  than  a  chemical  significance,  and  do  not  pretend  to 
denote  the  chemical  characters  of  the  substances. 

The  complicated  manner  in  which  the  component  parts  of  the 
nucleus  behave  to  microchemical  reagents  must  mean  that  the  nucleus 
is  of  a  complicated  chemical  nature,  and  doubtless  contains  many  im- 
portant and  distinct  substances. 

The  chief  chemical  substance  in  the  nucleus  of  which  we  have  other 
than  a  microscopical  knowledge  is  nuclein.  Miescher's1  nuclei n  is  con- 
sidered by  Zacharias*  to  be  identical  with  Flemming's  chromatin. 

Nuclein  belongs  to  the  heterogeneous  group  of  substances  called 
albuminoids,  i.e.  substances  which  are  not  proteids,  but  which  re- 
semble proteids  in  many  points.  Its  physical  characters  are  like 
those  of  in ncin  ;  in  containing  a  high  percentage  of  phosphorus,  it  how- 
ever differs  from  mucin  very  markedly.  Its  insolubility  in  artificial 
gastric  juice  enables  us  to  obtain  it  free  from  the  investing  protoplasm 
of  the  cells.  Xuclein  has  been  obtained  from  many  varieties  of 
cells,  from  spermatozoa,  from  yolk  of  egg,  milk,  and  also  from  certain 
plant  tissues.  From  the  discrepancies  in  the  published  analyses  of 
these  substances  (by  Hoppe-Seyler,  Miescher,  Worm-Miiller,  Lubavin), 
it  seems  either  that  no  definite  chemical  unit  nuclein  exists,  or  that 
the  nucleins  are  a  numerous  class  of  organic  phosphorus  compounds  ; 
this  latter  conclusion  seems  to  harmonise  better  with  the  results  of 
microchemical  investigation.  The 'investigations  of  Kossel,3  in  which 
he  has  shown  distinct  chemical  differences  in  various  kinds  of  nuclein, 
bear  out  this  same  view  of  the  case  (see  p.  203). 

Tlie  re/I  protoplasm. — Here  again  microscopic  methods  teach  us 
that  protoplasm  is  not  always  the  uniform  jelly  we  were  once  led  to 
suppose,  but  consists  in  many  cases  of  a  tine  network  or  wticulum, 
enclosing  in  its  meshes  a  more  fiuid  material  or  enchylema  (Carnoy). 
In  the  white  blood  corpuscles  the  granules  seem  to  l>e  entangled  with 
the  reticulum. 

On  the  application  of  dilute  acetic  acid,  the  granules  and  reticulum 
shrink  around  the  nucleus.  On  the  application  of  water,  or  more 
quickly  with  dilute  potash,  the  protoplasm  swells,  and  ultimately  th<> 
corpuscle  bursts  and  disintegrates.  The  partial  disappearance  of  t;. 
granules  when  the  blood  is  shed  was  observed  by  Haycraftto  accompany 
the  shedding  out  of  the  fibrin-ferment,  or  rather  the  formation  of 
filirin  in  the  >urrounding  pla>ma. 

By  the  use  of  osmir  acid,  fat  granules,  which  are  stained  black  by 

1    Mir-c  li,-r.  //.  ('linn.  1'nti-rniirli.  Heft  iv.  -141. 

1  Butnn.  y.ritidig,  1HH7.  5  Kossel,  Zcittch.  f.  phi/viol.  Clu-m.  \.  -Jls. 
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this  reagent,  can  be  demonstrated  to  exist  in  the  cell -protoplasm,  but 
in  especial  abundance  in  the  white  corpuscles  and  lymph  cells  of 
the  intestinal  vessels  during  absorption.  The  same  is  true  with  regard 
to  glycogen,  which  can  be  detected  microchemically  by  a  solution  of 
iodine  in  potassium  iodide;  this  stains  glycogen  a  deep  mahogany  colour. 
Lecithin,  cholesterin,  and  inorganic  matter  exist  in  small  quantities 
in  the  white  corpuscles,  but  the  bulk  of  the  protoplasm  is  undoubtedly 
proteid  in  nature  ;  and  though  our  present  methods  do  not  enable  us 
to  say  which  proteids  are  contained  in  the  reticulum,  and  which  in  the 
enchylema,  yet  by  using  extracts  of  lymph  cells  from  lymphatic  glands 
we  can  at  least  identify  the  proteids  which  are  present.1  They  are  as 
follows  : — 

1.  A  mucin-like  proteid  similar  to  that  described  by  Miescher2  in 
pus,  and  called  hyaline  substance  by  Rovida.     This    swells  up  into  a 
jelly-like  substance  when  mixed  with   5  to  10  per  cent,  solutions  of 
sodium  chloride  or  magnesium  sulphate  ;  ori  pouring  such  a  mixture 
into  water,  this  proteid  extends  in  cohesive  strings  through  the  water, 
which  soon  contract  and  float  on  the  top.     This  substance  is,  however, 
not  mucin,  as  it  yields  no  reducing  sugar  on  boiling  it  with  sulphuric 
acid.       It  is  also  not  nuclein,  as  the  nuclei  are  not  affected  by  the 
reagents  used  ;  it  resembles  globulins  in  its  solubilities  ;  it  yield-  an 
ash  rich  in  phosphorus  ;  and  on  digestion  with  artificial  gastric  juice  an 
insoluble  residue  of  the  nature  of  nuclein  separates  out.     In  all  these 
points   this   proteid   resembles  the  class   of  proteids  named    '  nucleo- 
albumins '  by  Hammarsten.3  This  is  the  most  abundant  of  the  proteids 
present   in    the  protoplasm.     It  is  probably  identical    with  Reinke's 
plastin  (nee  p.  205). 

2.  Two  globulins.     These  are  obtained  by  dissolving  the  proteids  of 
the  lymph  cells  in  a  liquid  prepared  by  mixing  a  saturated  solution  of 
sodium  sulphate  with  nine  times  its  volume  of  distilled  water.       This 
solution  does  not  cause  the  swelling  up  of   the    nucleo-albumin  like 
sodium  chloride  or  magnesium  sulphate  solutions  do.     Then  011  saturat- 
ing this  extract  with  magnesium  sulphate  a  precipitate  is  obtained. 
This  precipitate  consists  of  the  globulins,  which  may  be  washed,  re- 
dissolved,  and   then    separated   by  fractional  heat-coagulation.     They 
may  be  called   cell-globulin  a,  which   coagulates  at  about  50°  C.  ;  and 
ct'//-;//obulin,  which  coagulates  at  73°  C.     On  filtering  oft"  the  heat- 
coagulum  of  cell-globulin  a,  which  is  generally  only  present  in  small 
quantities,  the  cell-globulin  proper  is  alone  left  in  solution,  and  this 

1  Eeports  of  the  British  Association,  1887,  p.  145,  and   LSMS,  p.  3(!3.     Report  of  a 
Committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  Physiology  of  the  Lymphatic  ^System. 
*  Miencher,  Hoitye-Scyler's  Med.  Chem.  Unti-rsuch.  p.  441. 
3  Hammarsten,  Zeitsch.f.plujxiul.  Client,  xii.  108. 
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has  tin-  properties  of  fibrin-ferment.  H<>asons  have  already  been 
given  for  conMilei  im.'  tin-  fibrin-ferment  and  cell-globulin  as  identical 
]..  I'll). 

:5.  An  albumin.  After  filtering  off  the  globulins,  the  albumin 
remains  in  solution.  It  coagulates  at  73°  C.  and  resembles  serum- 
albumin  u  in  its  properties.  It  is  present  in  very  small  quantities,  and 
may  he  provisionally  termed  ceft-aflnmiin. 

In  concluding  this  account  of  the  proteids  of  lymph  cells,  it  may 
be  added  that  no  substance  like  myosin  or  fibrin  can  be  obtained  from  the 
cells  ;  there  is,  however,  a  formation  of  sarkolactic  acid '  after  death  as 
in  muscle  :  and  if  the  glands  be  left,  especially  at  the  temperature  of 
the  body,  for  some  hours  after  death,  a  process  of  self -digestion  takes 
place,  the  pepsin  present  in  the  glands,  as  it  is  in  most  tissues  (Briicke), 
becoming  active  when  the  reaction  of  the  tissue  becomes  acid  ;  under 
these  circumstances  there  is,  in  addition  to  the  proteids  already  enu- 
merated, a  small  and  varying  amount  of  proteoses  and  peptones. 

The  nucleo-albumin  was  mistaken  by  some  of  the  earlier  observers 
for  myosin,  from  which  it  differs  markedly.  Some  also  have  mistaken 
it  for  fibrin2  ;  the  way  in  which  it  extends  in  strings  when  poured  into 
water  accounts  for  this  ;  these  strings  subsequently  contract,  and  here 
indeed  is  a  point  of  resemblance  between  it  and  fibrin.  But  here  all 
resemblance  stops. 

THE   BLOOD   TABLETS 

In  addition  to  the  white  and  red  corpuscles,  a  number  of  colourless 
di-c>  averaging  -002 — '003  millimetre  diameter  are  also  seen.  They 
e\i-t  av  such  in  the  circulating  blood.  By  some  they  have  been 
supposed  to  be  stages  in  the  development  of  red  corpuscles;  some3 
consider  them  to  be  masses  of  undifferentiated  protoplasm,  but  their 
origin  and  destiny  has  never  been  explained.  The  action  of  inert 
solids  upon  them  after  the  blood  is  shed  is  much  the  same  as  on  white 
blood  corpuscles.  It  causes  them  to  become  sticky,  to  run  together, 
"iitour,  change  shape,  and  in  many  cases  undergo  complete  dis- 
integration.  Strands  of  fibrin  start  from  collections  of  blood-plates, 
.so  probably  one  product  at  least  of  their  disintegration  is  fibrin-ferment. 

In  spite  of  the  large  amount  of  research  from  the  histological  stand - 

1  It  was  Hirschler  who  showed  that  tin-  variety  of  lactic  iu-iil  funned  WHS  sarkolactic 
acid  I /.,'itx,-h.  /.  j>li i/sitil.  Clii-iii.  \\.  41U  Berlincrliluu  (('hrm.  d  iitnilU.  Isss,  p.  7:>7' 
state-  that  lactic  acid  is  a  normal  constituent  of  blood.  But  Salomon  I  I'irrlioir'.i  Archir, 
cxiii.  :i."i(ii  has  shown  that  fresh  l>loo<l  contains  no  lactic  acid,  hut  on  standing  a  small 
amount  forms,  no  donlit  from  changes  of  a  fermentative  nature  in  the  white  eorj-i; 

•is  railed   it   tiln-ine  concrete  ^rloliuline.     Wuoldridjje   .il-o  -poke  of  it  as  fibrin 
•  i/iiuin<i'x  Arcll.f.  I'/iymUlayir,  iHHl,   pp.   :in7-411i.      Hammarsten   was  the 
first  to  show  that  it  is  not  true  tihrin  iv> 

M.ivrraft,  -loni'it.  nf  Aii'tt.  nitil  I'lujniol.  xxii.  .IO-J. 
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point,  on  these  blood  tablets  (Blutplattchen  of  Bizzozero1),  wo  know- 
virtually  nothing  of  them  chemically. 

The  term  haematoblasts  has  been  applied  by  some  to  the  blood 
tablets  ;  this  is  liable  to  cause  confusion,  as  the  same  word  is  used  for 
the  nucleated  red  corpuscles  which  occur  in  certain  stages  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  non-nucleated  red  discs  of  vertebrates. 

The  blood  tablets  are  found  only  in  mammals'  blood  ;  in  fishes,  birds, 
and  amphibians  they  are  absent,  and  according  to  Eberth  and  Schim- 
melbusch,2  and  also  Hayem,3  their  place  is  taken  in  these  groups  by 
certain  spindle-shaped  nucleated  cells.  Lowit4  on  the  other  hand 
regards  the  spindle  cell  as  a  variety  of  white  blood  corpuscle,  and  the 
blood  tablets  of  mammals  as  something  peculiar  to  that  group  ;  accord- 
ing to  him  the)  consist  chiefly  of  a  globulin,  and  he  considers  they 
play  an  important  part  in  the  formation  of  fibrin. 

THE   RED   BLOOD   CORPUSCLES 

The  red  or  coloured  corpuscles  give  the  red  appearance  to  the  blood. 
They  are  much  more  numerous  than  the  white  corpuscles,  there  being 
about  5,000,000  per  cubic  millimetre  in  the  human  male,  about 
4,500,000  in  the  female. 

The  enumeration  of  the  blood  corpuscles  is  readily  effected  by  the 
haemacytometer  of  Gowers.5  This  instrument  consists  of  a  glass  slide 
(tig.  54  C),  the  centre  of  which  is  ruled  into  T'ff  millimetre  squares  and 
surrounded  by  a  glass  rim  ^  millimetre  thick.  It  is  provided  with 
measuring  pipettes  (A  and  B),  a  vessel  (D)  for  mixing  the  blood  with 
a  saline  solution  (sulphate  of  soda  of  specific  gravity  1015),6  a  glass 
stirrer  (E),  and  a  guarded  needle  (F). 

The  mode  of  proceeding  is  extremely  simple.  995  cubic  milli- 
metres of  the  saline  solution  are  measured  out  by  means  of  A,  and 
then  placed  in  the  mixing  jar  ;  5  cubic  millimetres  of  blood  are  then 
drawn  from  a  puncture  in  the  finger  by  means  of  the  pipette  B,. 
and  blown  into  the  solution.  The  two  fluids  are  well  mixed  by  the 
stirrer,  and  a  small  drop  of  this  diluted  mixture  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  slide  C  ;  a  cover  glass  is  gently  laid  011  (so  as  to  touch  the  drop, 
which  thus  forms  a  layer  •£  mm.  thick  between  the  slide  and  cover 
glass),  and  pressed  down  by  two  brass  springs.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
corpuscles  have  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  layer  of  fluid,  and  rest  on 

1  Bizzozero,  Virchow's  Archiv,  xc.  2(51.  *  Virchow'a  Arcliiv,  cviii.  SCO. 

3  Hayem,  Du  sang,  Paris,  1889. 

4  Archiv  f.  exj>.  Path,  u.  Pharmakol.  xxiv.  IHM. 

5  Gowers,  Lancet,  Dec.  1,  1877.    Malassez   (Compt.  rend.  1872)   and   Hayem  (Du 
sang)  have  invented  very  similar  instruments. 

6  There  are  many  similar  saline  solutions  which  may  he  employ^l. 
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tin- s(juares.  The  number  on  ten  squares  is  then  counted,  and  this 
in ii It  i] 'lied  hy  10,000  gives  the  number  in  a  cubic  millimetre  of  blood. 
The  average  mimU'r  of  red  corpuscles  in  each  square  ought,  therefore, 
in  normal  human  blood  to  \tc  -15-50. 


Ki<;.  54.     HaeniiicytomeUT  of  Dr.  Cower.-.     (M;uU-  by  HnwksU-y  i  Co.,  Oxford  Street.) 

Sjtecific  yraviiy. — C.  Schmidt  gives  the  specific  gravity  of  red 
blood  corpuscles  as  1*089,  Welcker  as  1*105. 

Sluijte  and  ifizc. — They  vary  in  size  and  structure  in  different 
groups  of  the  vertebrate  sub-kingdom.  In  Mammalia,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Camelida-,  they  are  biconcave,  circular  discs  ;  they  have 
no  nucleus  except  during  embryonic  life,  and  they  have  a  tendency  to 
run  into  rouleaux  when  the  blood  is  at  rest,  but  if  it  is  disturbed  they 
readily  become  separated.  In  the  Camel  tribe  they  have  an  elliptical 
outline.  Their  average  diameter  in  mammals  is  *007-'008  millimetre  ' 
(iJais  inch),  and  about  one-fourth  of  that  in  thickness  ;  there  are  very 
slight  variations  in  different  classes  of  mammals.  In  birds,  reptiles, 
amphibians,  and  fishes,  the  red  corpuscles  are  biconvex,  oval  discs,  wit  p. 
a  nucleus  ;  they  are  largest  in  the  amphibia. 

Aft  inn  of  niicroscajiic  ri-nyi-nts.—  \\'ati-r  causes  the  corpuscle*  to  swell  Up, 
and  at  the  same  time  dissolves  out  the  haemoglobin,  leaving  a  Lrlol>iilar  colourless 
stroma. 

xiilutinn    causes   the   corpuscles    to    shrink.     They   Ix-come  wrini.lcd  or 


1  Thi-i  i-  nft.-n  writti-n  7-HM.     IM  iuiii-n>-iiiilliiiictriH  =  mir  thousandth  of  a  millinu-tiv. 
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crcmterl  on  the  surface.  The  action  of  water  and  of  salt  solution  su^tri-sis  the 
existence  of  a  membrane  on  the  surface  of  the  corpuscle,  through  which  osmosis 
takes  place.  The  question,  lias  the  red  corpuscle  a  membrane?  was  or.ce  the 
subject  of  voluminous  discussion.  An  admirable  summary  of  the  positions  held 
by  the  older  writers  is  given  in  Gamgee's  '  Physiological  Chemistry  '  (p.  7U).  Tin- 
matter  has  been  finally  compromised  by  considering  the  stnura  to  be  rather 
denser  at  the  surface  than  in  the  interior.  The  outer  denser  part  plays  the  n'.le 
of  a  membrane  during  osmotic  phenomena. 

Dilute  alJtalis  (0'2  per  cent,  potash)  slowly  dissolve  the  corpuscle •<. 

Dilute  acids  (I  per  cent,  acetic  acid)  act  like  water;  and  in  nucleated  red 
corpuscles  render  the  nucleus  distinct. 


oo 


Fif).  55.   -a-e,  successive  effects  of  water  on  ft  red  blood  corpuscle;  /,  a  red  corpuscle  crcnated  by 
salt  solution  ;  g,  action  of  tannin  on  a  red  corpuscle. 

Tannie  acid  causes  a  discharge  of  haemoglobin  from  the  stroma,  but  this  is 
immediately  altered  and  precipitated.  It  remains  for  a  short  time  adherent  to 
the  stroma  in  the  form  of  a  round  or  irregular  globule  of  a  brownish  tinge,  con- 
sisting probably  of  haematin. 

Boraclc  acid  acts  similarly,  but  in  nucleated  red  corpuscles  the  colouring 
matter  is  partially  or  wholly  collected  around  the  nucleus,  which  may  then  be 
extruded  from  the  corpuscle. 

Nucleus. — The  nucleus  of  those  red  corpuscles  in  which  one  exists, 
has  the  usual  reticular  structure,  and  consists  according  to  Lauder 
Brunton  '  and  Plosz 2  of  nuclein.  Defibrinated  blood  from  the  bird 
was  treated  with  ten  or  twelve  times  its  volume  of  3  per  cent,  sodium 
chloride  solution,  and  the  corpuscles  separated  by  decantation.  On 
shaking  the  corpuscles  with  a  mixture  of  water  and  ether,  the  nuclei 
alone  remain  undissolved  and  float  at  the  junction  of  the  two  liquids. 

Nuclein  may,  however,  also  be  prepared  from  red  corpuscles  by 
Miescher's  method,  which  consists  in  subjecting  the  corpuscles  to 
artificial  gastric  digestion.  The  nuclei  alone  remain  undigested. 

Origin  of  blood  corjmsclfs  in  Mammals.— The  following  is  a  brief  resumfi  of  the 
chief  ascertained  facts  concerning  the  origin  of  the  red  discs3: — 

In  the  embryo  the  first  formed  coloured  blood  corpuscles  are  amoeboid 
nucleated  cells.  These  are  developed  within  certain  mesoblastic  cells  which  are 
united  to  form  a  network.  The  nuclei  of  the  cells  multiply,  and  around  some  of 
them,  protoplasm  coloured  by  haemoglobin  is  aggregated.  Finally  the  network  is 
hollowed  out  and  filled  with  fluid:  thus  capillaries  are  produced;  the  coloured 
nucleated  portions  of  protoplasm  are  set  free  within  these  as  the  embryonic 

1   L.  Brunton.  .lo/ini.  «/  A  nut.  mill  1'lii/f.iol.  tind  scries,  vol.  iii.  ]>.  '.»!. 
*  Plosz,  Hoppc- Seller's  Mi'il.  Ciicin.  I'nti  /•*.  Heft  iv.  \\.  il',0. 
•"'   QiKiin'.i  Aunt.  vol.  ii. 
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blood  corpuscles.  In  later  embryonic  life  these  are  replaced  by  the  usual  non- 
nuclrati-d  disr>,,  which  ;irc  moulded  within  connective  tissue  cells  as  before,  except 
that  the  cell  nuclei  do  not  participate  in  the  process. 

Nm-li'.-ih'd  coloured  corpuscles  are  not  seen  in  the  blood  after  birth  :  hut  they 
continue  to  be  formed  in  the  red  marrow,  and  in  some  animals  in  the  spleen  also. 
Probably  the  nucleus  di.-appe.-irs  from  them,  and  the  coloured  protoplasm  is 
moulded  into  a  discoid  shape.  Malassez,  however,  considers  that  the  red  discs  are 
formed  by  a  process  of  budding  from  these  cells,  which  he  terms  globaligenic  cells.1 

The  evidence  that  the  red  corpuscles  are  derived  from  the  white,  or  from  the 
nuclei  of  the  white  corpuscles,  or  from  the  blood  tablets,  is  insufficient. 

(.'vHijH>*iti<ni. — According  to  C.  Schmidt,  1(K)0  parts  of  moist  red  corpuscles 
contain  : — 

Water 688      parts. 

j;^™  ****  •• 

Mineral       ....  8-12    „ 

According  to  Hopj>c-Seyler  and  Judell.- 100  parts  of  dried  corpuscles  contain  : — 

~*  1  ~~! 

Roman  Blood  Dog's  Blood       Goose's  Blood 


12-r,5  36-41 

8650  G2-<;*> 

0-5J)  0-46 

036  o-48 

The  mineral  constituents  of  the  red  corpuscles  have   been  investigated  by 

C.  Schmidt,  and  the  iollowing  tables  contrast  those  of  the  red  corpuscles  with 
those  of  the  plasma  in  man. 

1000  jiarts  of  moist  corpuscles  yielcr: — 

Mineral  matter  (exclusive  of  iron,  which  is  contained 

in  the  haemoglobin)       .         .         .                  .         .  8' 120 

Chlorine 1'686 

Sulphuric  anhydride .  0066 

Phosphorus  ]>entoxide  .......  1-134 

Potassium 3-328 

Sodium          ,. 1052 

Calcium  phosphate       .......  0-114 

Magnesium  phosphate  .         .         .         .         ...         .  0-073 

1000  parts  of  plasma  yield  : — 

Mineral  matter 8-550 

Chlorine        .                 3-640 

Sulphuric  anhydride     .         ...        .        .        .        .  0-115 

Phosphorus  pento.xidc 0'191 

Potassium 0323 

Sodium 3-341 

( 'alcium  phosphate        .......  0-311 

Magnesium  phosphate  .......  0222 

1    M,  hi  mlrirk'x  ]'/ii/xi<>l<>i/i/.  \,,\.  ii.  ]>.  170. 

-    II. . !>[>«•  S.-vlcr   uu<l   .lii.lrll.    M,-,l.    Clirin.    1'ntrrxnch.  Heft   iii.  j).  ItHJi.     V.   Mioni--«- 

(/.fit. /ihysiol.  Clii-iii.  xiv.  4.".-Ji.  ^'ivi-.  tin-  jx-rci-ntiij.'!-  of  lecithin  in  the  red  ••ori»ii-*-lr-  n- 
.f  fliol«^t>-riii  as  li-l.M. 
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The  remarkable  difference  in  the  distribution  of  potassium  and  sodium  seen 
in  the  above  does  not,  however,  hold  for  most  animals,  as  the  following  table 
shows  (Gamgee)1  : — 


Man  . 
Dog  . 
Cat 

Sheep . 
Goat  . 


K 

40-89 

0-07 

7-85 

14-57 

37-41 


Blood  Cells 

Liquor  Sanguinis 

Na 

Cl 

K 

Na 

Cl 

9-71 

21-00 

5-19 

37-74 

40-68 

36  17 

24-88 

3-25 

39-68 

37-31 

3502 

27-59 

5-17 

37-64 

41-70 

3807 

27-21 

656 

38-56 

40-89 

14-9H 

31-73 

355 

37-89 

40-41 

Oxygen  is  contained  in  combination  with  the  haemoglobin  to  form  oxyhsemo- 
globin.  The  corpuscles  also  contain  a  certain  amount  of  carbonic  acid  (m- 
Respiration). 

The  chief  constituent  of  the  corpuscles  is  thus  haemoglobin. 

According  to  Hoppe-Seyler 2  lecithin  exists  as  such  in  the  red 
corpuscles  ;  earlier  observers  (Liebreich,  Hermann  3)  considered  that  it 
is  present  in  the  form  of  a  substance  called  protagon ;  of  which  lecithin 
is  a  decomposition  product.  Protagon  is  according  to  Hoppe-Seyler  a 
mere  mixture  of  lecithin  and  cerebrin.  Gamgee,'  however,  has  more 
recently  shown  that  protagon  is  a  perfectly  definite  proximate  principle, 
and  probably  exists  in  nervous  tissue  as  such,  though  with  regard  to 
the  red  corpuscles  Hoppe-Seyler's  view  is  now  generally  held.  Lecithin 
and  cholesterin  are  extracted  from  the  corpuscles  by  ether.  They  will 
be  more  fully  described  under  nervous  tissue. 

The  proteids  of  the  stroma. — The  best  method  for  preparing  the 
stromata  of  the  corpuscles  is  that  of  Woolclridge  r> ;  detibrinated  blood 
is  centrifugalised  repeatedly  with  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium 
chloride  until  the  corpuscles  are  obtained  free  from  adherent  serum  ; 
they  are  then  dissolved  in  5  or  6  times  their  volume  of  water,  and 
shaken  with  a  little  ether  to  assist  the  solution  ;  the  white  corpuscles 
are  then  allowed  to  settle,  or  may  be  separated  by  centrifugalising. 
From  this  solution  the  stromata  are  precipitated  by  the  addition  of 
a  few  drops  of  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  acid  sodium  sulphate.  The  pre- 
cipitate is  collected,  washed,  and  may  be  readily  dissolved  in  a  5 
per  cent,  solution  of  magnesium  sulphate.  Kiihne,6  who  used  a  rather 
different  method  of  separating  the  stromata,  found  that  their  chief 
proteid  constituent  was  a  fibrino-plastic  globulin.  This  result  I  have 

1  Gamgee,  Plnjsiol.  Chan.  p.  1'2'2. 

8  Hoppe-Seyler,  Meil.  Cltcin.  Untrrxucliii mjcn,  Heft  i.  p.  140.     Jiidell,  Ibid.  iii.  :;.-sf.. 

3  Hermann,  Archiv  f.  An«t.  it.  Plii/niol.  l«l><>,  p.  88. 

4  Gamgee  and  Blankenhorn,  Journ.  of  Plii/siol.  1879.     Gamgee,  Phyxiol.  Cln-nt.  p.  88. 
s  Du  Bois  ReyiiiuHil'x  Arcliii-f.  1'lii/xiol.  1881,  p.  887. 

"  Lehrbuch,  p.  198. 
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(working  with  Dr.  Friend  ')  been  able  to  fully  confirm.  The  chief 
proteid  present  is  cell-globulin,  and  like  that  obtained  from  white 
corpuscles  it  is  apparently  identical  with  fibrin-ferment  ;  though 
whether  the  cell-globulin  of  the  red  corpuscles  normally  takes  any 
active  part  in  producing  coagulation  appears  to  me  to  be  very  doubtful  ; 
it  may  perhaps  do  so  under  certain  circumstances,  accounting  for  what 
Landois  terms  '  stroma-  fibrin.'  The  stromatu  contain  also  a  doubtful 
trace  of  cell-albumin  ;  but  the  nucleo-albumin  described  in  white 
corpuscles  (p.  260)  is  entirely  absent  from  the  red. 

Haemoglobin 

Hemoglobin  is  the  red  pigment  of  the  coloured  corpuscles.  It  is  a 
substance  which  gives  the  reactions  of  a  proteid,  but  differs  from  other 
proteids  in  containing  the  element  iron,  and  in  being  crystallisable. 

It  exists  in  the  blood  in  two  conditions  :  in  arterial  blood  it  is 
combined  loosely  with  oxygen,  and  is  called  oxyhemoglobin  ;  the 
other  condition  is  the  deoxygenatecl  or  reduced  hemoglobin  (often 
called  simply  hemoglobin)  which  occurs  in  venous  blood,  that  is,  the 
blood  which  is  returning  to  the  heart  after  it  has  supplied  the  tissues 
with  oxygen.  Hemoglobin  is  thus  the  oxygen  carrier  of  the  body,  and 
it  may  be  called  a  respiratory  pigment. 

Distribution.  —  Haemoglobin  is  bj;  far  the  most  widely  distributed  of  the 
respiratory  pigments.  It  occurs  in  special  corpuscles  in  all  vertebrates  except 
Amphwxvg  and  Leptucejihalus  (Lankester)*;  in  the  following  crustaceans  — 
l)anhnia,  Cheiroceplwlug  (Lankester),3  A/>HK.  Cj>pri»  (Regnard  and  Blancard),' 
Li-rniuithropiis,  Cl<irrlla,  and  a  marine  parasitic  crustacean  (undescribed)  (Van 
Beneden)5;  in  the  following  insects  —  Cheirononnts  (Lankester),*  Muf.ca  dimtegtiea 
(  Mai-Munn)*  ;  in  the  following  molluscs  —  Plaiurrlris,  Area,  and  Solen  (Lankester)*  ; 
in  the  following  chaztopod  vionns—Lumbricvi,  Lumbriculits,  Limnodriltis,  Eunice, 
Cirrhatulu*,  Nait,  Am?/*,  Terebella,  Glycera,  Chtctogaster,  Cajritella,  Tubifejc, 
Arfiiimht,  Kncliytrachus,  and  Aphrodite  (Lankester)1  ;  in  the  following  gephyrean 
worms  —  Phoronls,  Thallaxi-mn,  and  Hamingia  (Lankester)*;  in  the  neuiertine 
worm  Polia  (Lankester),  and  others  of  the  same  class  (Hubrecht)4;  in  the  leeches 
.A  'ruhrl'm  and  Hirudo  (Lankester)  ;  in  an  ophiurid  echinoderm  (Fottinger)  ;  and 
in  a  holothurian  (Howell).7  In  the  above  cases,  however,  from  the  invertebrate 
kingdom,  tin-  lui-moglobin  does  not  occur  in  special  corpuscles,  but  is  siiupiy  in 
in  the  blood  plasma,  which  lias  thus  a  respiratory,  in  addition  to  its 


1  Journ.  of  Physiol.  x.  583.  *  Lankester,  Proc.  Boy.  Soc.  xxi.  1872,  p.  71. 

5  Lankester,  Journ.  <>f  Anal  .  iiml  I'lnjxiol.  ii.  114  ;  1'jiinjrr'x  Arrliir,  iv.  :H1.">. 

4  Regnard  and  Blancard,  /.<>»!.  An:>-iy.  1MH3,  p.  258. 

5  Quoted  by  Lankester,  Zool.  Anzrig.  1»H8,  p.  41«,  and  by  Gamgee,  Physiul.  Chem. 
p.  180. 

6  MaoMuiin,  •  Aniinul   Chromatology,'   Proc.  Btriniiighain    Philosophical   Society, 
v««l.  iii.  ]>. 

7  Studies  from  the  Johns  Hopkins  I'  nic.  Haiti  more  (Biol.  Lab.),  vol.  iii.  p.  284. 
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nutritive  functions.  There  are,  however,  eight  invertebrate  animals  in  which 
this  is  not  the  case,  but  coloured  corpuscles  exist  as  in  vertebrates ;  these  are  the 
two  molluscs,  Solen  and  Area,  and  the  five  worms,  Glycera,  Capitella,  Phoronis, 
Thallasema,  and  Hamingia,  and  the  holothurian  Thyonella. 

Haemoglobin  occurs  not  only  in  the  blood,  but  it  is  present  in  certain  muscles, 
especially  the  red  muscles  of  rodents  ;  and  it  also  occurs  in  the  muscles  of  certain 
invertebrates,  even  in  some  of  those  in  which  it  is  not  present  in  the  blood 
(Lankester).  (See  Muscle.) 

Hit'moglobin  occurs  also  in  the  nerve  cells  of  Aphrodite.  (See  Nerve.) 
Haemoglobin  may  occur  in  the  urine  and  other  fluids  where  it  is  normally 
absent.     (See  Urine—  Haemoglobinuria.) 

I 'reparation  of  oxyhwmoglobiu  crystals  from  blood. — The  following 
will  be  found  the  best  methods  for  the  preparation  of  oxyhsemoglobin 
crystals. ' 

1.  Defibrinated  blood  is  mixed  with  its  own   volume  of  distilled 
water,  and  the  diluted  fluid  is  heated  with  one-fourth  of  its  volume  of 
alcohol.     The  mixture  is  kept  for  24  hours  at  a  temperature  of  0°  C. 
or  below.     The  crystals  which  separate  are  dissolved  in  a  little  water, 
a  fourth  of  its  volume  of  alcohol  added,  and  the  mixture  again  frozen.' 
To   obtain   a  pure   product   the  process   of   recrystallisation   may  be 
several  times  repeated. 

2.  Defibrinated  blood  is  shaken  with  one-sixteenth  of  its  volume  of 
ether ;  the  corpuscles  dissolve,  and  the  blood  assumes  a  laky  appearance. 
After  a  period  varying  from  two  minutes  to  three  days,  a  thick  magma 
of  crystals  has  formed  ;  these  are  washed  by  decantation  and  centri- 
f  ugalisation  with  25  per  cent,  alcohol.    They  may  then  be  redissolved  and 
recrystallised  as  in  1.    This  method  is  by  far  the  most  satisfactory  one. 

3.  Zinoffsky  2  uses  ammonia  instead  of  ether  to  dissolve  the  stromata 
in  the  foregoing  method  :  this  has  subsequently  to  be  neutralised  with 
hydrochloric  acid. 

4.  Gschleidlen  3  obtains  large  crystals  from  dog's  blood  by  sealing 
the  defibrinated  liquid,  after  it  has  stood  in  the  air  for  24  hours,  in 
capillary  tubes.     These  are  kept  at  37°  C.  for  some  days,  and  then 
their  contents  are  poured  out  into  a  watch-glass.     Crystals  then  form 
on  evaporation. 

5.  In  the  blood  of  some  animals  (rat,  guinea-pig,  squirrel),  micro- 
scopic preparations  of  the  crystals  may  be  obtained  by  simply  mixing 
a  drop  of  the  deh'brinated  blood  with  a  drop  of  water  on  a  slide  ;  a 
cover-glass  is  then  put  on,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  corpuscles  are 

1  The  first  two  methods  are  selected  from  u  number  of  methods  described  by 
in  his  Pkfftieloffieal  ('li/'i><ixtri/,  pp.  85-8'J. 
-   /innffsky,    '/.fit.  p]i i/mol.  Clirin.  \.  1(5. 
0  Gxchleidlen,  Physiolog.  Methodik,  p.  801. 
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rendered  colourless,  and  then  the  oxyluemoglobin  crystallises  out  from 
the  solution  so  formed.1 

6.  More  ]>ertnanent  preparations  may  be  made  by  Stein's  a  method, 
which  consists  simply  in  mounting  a  drop  of  blood  in  a  drop  of  Canada 
liiilsiiin  on  a  slide  and  covering  it.  In  a  few  minutes  crystals  form. 

Crystals  of  reduced  lueuioglobin  have  been*  prepared  by  similar 
methods  to  those  already  described  ;  but  oxygen  must  be  carefully 
excluded  during  the  experiments  .(Hiifner,3  Nencki  and  Sieber4). 

lUood  crystals  are  obtained  with  greater  difficulty  from  the  blood 
of  some  animals  than  from  that  of  others.  Preyer  thus  classifies  these 
varieties  of  blood  according  to  facility  of  crystallisation  : 

1.  Very  difficult :  calf,  pig,  pigeon,  frog. 

2.  Difficult  :  man,  ape,  rabbit,  sheep. 

3.  Easy  :  cat,  dog,  mouse,  horse. 

4.  Very  easy  :  rat,  guinea-pig. 

From  my  own  experiments  I  should  be  inclined  to  put  the  mouse 
in  the  second  class,  and  add  the  squirrel  to  the  fourth  class  in  the  above 
list. 

The  crystals  difler  also  in  solubility  in  water  and  other  reagents, 
which  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  to  their  facility  of  crystallisation. 

The  oxyhiemoglobin  crystals  from  different  animals  differ  slightly  in 
their  percentage  composition. 

The  oxyhamioglobin  differs  also  in  the  amount  of  water  of  crystallisa- 
tion with  which  it  combines. 

Oxyhtumoglobin  is  by  the  action  of  acids  and  alkalis  decoiu]K>sed,  and 
a  brown  pigment  called  htematin  formed.  The  readiness  with  which 
this  decomposition  is  brought  about,  also  differs  in  different  animals  ; 
e.g.  in  the  blood  of  the  dog  and  man  it  occurs  easily,  in  that  of 
hei-liivnrous  animals  with  difficulty  (Korber,5  Kriiger6). 

I .  >tly  the  blood  crystals  differ  in  form.    As  a  rule  they  are  rhombic 

1  OH  watching  tliis  prni -ess  M.me  nf  tin-  corpuscles  appear  to  set  into  minute  hexagons 
or  other  shaped  crystals;  this  apparently  is  what  Preyer  called  intraglobulur  crystallisa- 
tion. This  i»,  however,  not  true  crystallisation,  but  simply  a  partial  en-nation  of  the 
i-orpuscle;  if  any  of  tho  blood  has  Int-n  allowed  to  dry  it  may  be  well  seen.  I'ndei 
tin-  siil>-..-i|iieiit  action  of  water,  tin-  corpuscle  swells,  and  its  resemblance  to  a  crystal 
disap|>ears. 

-  Stfin,   Centrum,  f.    tl.    mnl.    }\'inn.   1»»8,  No.  23,  and    Virchow's  Arc/lie,  xcvii. 

•"•   Hiifner,   '/.t.'..  I'hijsiol.  I'lii-iiT.  iv.  8MU. 

icki  and  Sicbcr,  Jh-rii-lttr  il<-r  ilfituch.  diem.  Gesell.  xix.  T2.S  lliitL 
p.  41(>.  Co|H-inan  <lint.  Mul.  -Itunii.  ii.  IMM'.I.  p.  l:idi  stat«-s  that  tlic  crystals  which  lie 
h.i-,  obtained  from  human  blood  by  adding  putrid  serum  to  it  are  always  composed  of 
reduced  1  Hemoglobin. 

1  ••!-,  Intmg  '   q'.it.  1-sr.r..  «  Kriiger,  Zt-it.  Bivl.  xxiv.  S18. 
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prisms  ;  in  the  squirrel  and  hamster  '  hexagons  2  ;  and  in  the  guinea-pig 
and  certain  birds  rhombic  tetrahedra. 

Oxyhaemoglobin  crystals  thus  differ  in  the  following  points  : 

1.  Readiness  of  crystallisation. 

2-  Solubility- 

'*'  *n      percentage      composition 


4.  Amount  of  water  of  crystalli- 
sation. 

5.  Readiness  to  undergo  decom- 
position by  acids  or  alkalis. 

6.  Crystalline  form. 

In  spite  of  this,  however,  <>xy- 
haemoglobin  is  universally  the  same 
in  the  following  points  : 

1.  Spectroscopic  properties. 

2.  The  compounds  it  forms. 

3.  The  products  of  decomposition, 

FJG.  5G.— Oxyliwmoglobin  crystals  magnified;    such  as  hftmatin,  haemin.  &C. 
1,  from  human  blood;  2,  from  the  guinea- 
pig  ;  3.  squirrel ;  4,  hamster.  mr  i  i  it-          J 

The  resemblances  are  thus  deeper 

than  the  differences.  Let  us  see  if  we  can  arrive  at  any  conclusion 
concerning  the  differences  which  will  explain  the  difficulty  of  there 
being  apparently  different  oxyhajmoglobins. 

We  shall  approach  the  question  best  by  dealing  at  greater  length 
with  the 

Crystallography  of  OxylurmoyloMn 

Oxyhiwmoglobin  crystals  were  first  described  by  Reichert*  as  occurring  in  Ihe 
uterus  of  a  pregnant  guinea-pig;  by  Leydig4  as  occurring  in  the  alimentary  canal 
of  the  leech  ;  and  by  Kolliker,5  obtained  from  the  blood  of  the  dog,  python,  and 
other  animals.  Kolliker  considered  the  crystals  to  be  composed  of  a  more  or  less 
modified  hiematin.  Funke6  was,  however,  the  first  to  make  complete  observations 


1  In  the  hamster  rhombohedra  are  also  found. 

2  Bojanowski    (Zeitsch.  f.  wiss.  Zool.  xii.  18(58,  888)  says  that  the  blood   crystals 
of  the  mouse  are  also  hexagonal.     This  I  have  not  been  able  to  confirm  ;  but  have  found 
with  Kunde  that  they  are  rhombic.     Still  it  is  possible  that  they  may  be  sometimes 
hexagonal.     Rat's  haemoglobin  is  also  sometimes  hexagonal  when  prepared  by  StcinV 
method.     This  was  first  pointed  out  to  me  by  Dr.  Sheridan  Lea  (see  more  fully  Quart. 
Journ.  of  Mic.  Science,  xxviii.  190).    Hiifner  and  Biicheler  obtained  in  one  case  hexagonal 
oxyhaemoglobin  crystals  from  horse's  blood  (Zeit.  jiliyxiol.  ('ln-in.  viii.  858). 

5  Reichert,  Muller's  Archiv,  1849,  p.  197. 

4  Leydig,  Zeitsch.  f.  wiss.  Zool.  Bd.  i.  1849,  p.  116. 

5  Kolliker,  Zeitsch.  f.  wiss.  Zool.  Bd.  i.  1849,  p.  2(i(i. 

«  Funke,  Zeitsch.  f.  rat.  MeiL  N.  F.  Bd.  i,  1851,  p.  184;  Bd.  ii.  1852^  p.  204  and 
p.  288.     De  sanguine  vence  lifinalis,  Diss.  Lipsite,  1851. 
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upon  them,  and  to  recognise  their  true  nature.  Kunde,1  working  at  the  same 
time,  made  exten-ive  observations  from  a  comparative  point  of  view,  and  was  the 
discoverer  <if  (lie  exceptional  form  of  the  crystals  in  the  guinea-pig  and  squirrel. 
Since  then,  many  investigators  have  worked  at  the  subject,  notably  Lehmann,-' 
Rollett,1  von  Lang,'  and  Preyer,4  who  has  written  an  exhaustive  treatise  on  the 
subject. 

The  tetrahedral  blood  crystals  of  the  guinea-pig  were  at  one  time  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  regular  system,  but  it  was  von  Lang  who  showed  that  they  are  in 
reality  rhombic. 

A  similar  question  might  arise  with  regard  to  the  hexagonal  crystals  of  the 
squirrel  and  the  hamster.  May  they  not  IK>  rhombic  crystals  which  have  what 


I.  c,. 


i'li..  .'-7.  >u  p|K>se  A  B  r  i>  (a)  to  be  the  basal  pliuic  of  a  rhombic  plntc,  and  the  angle  A  B  c  to  be 
approximately  12»°,  the  lines  joining  A  c,  11  it  Iwing  the  axes.  Then  if  the  angles  n  A  B,  it  c  B  lie 
replaced,  a*  shown  by  the  dotted  lines,  a  hexagon  will  be  produced  differing  but  little  from  n 
regular  hexagon. 

mineralogists  call  a  hexagonal  habit8  (see  fig.  57  «)'  or  might  they  not  be  rhombic 
twins  consisting  of  three  parallelograms  or  six  triangles  (as  shown  in  fig.  57 
h and  0) ? 

In  order  to  settle  this  question  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  optical  properties 
of  the  crystals. 

Crystals  may  be  divided,  according  to  their  optical  properties,  into  three 
M  : — 

1.  Ttatrojric. — Those  in  which  there  is  no  distinction  of  different  directions  as 
regards  optical   properties.     This   includes   crystals   belonging   to   the    regular 
>ystem.     They  have  but  one  refractive  index,  i.e.  refract  light,  like  amorphous 
bodies,  singly. 

2.  Uniaral. — Those  in  which  the  optical   properties   are  the   same   for  all 
directions  equally  inclined  to  one  particular  direction,  called  the  optic  axis,  but 
vary  according  to  this  inclination.     This  class  includes  crystals  belonging  to  the 
dimetric  system  (crystals  with  three  rectangular  axes,  two  of  them  being  equal  i 
and   the   hexagonal   system.      The  optic  axis   corresponds   with   the   j-ri  icipal 
crystallographic  axis;  that  is.  in  the  C.-IM-  of  a  hexagon  the  axis  perpendicular  to 


1   Kumle,  ZcitxcJi.f.  rut.  .VW/..N.  F.  Bd.  ii.  1*.VJ.  p.  •>!*•<. 
*  Lehmann,  Ber.  d.  k.  srichs.  Ges.  ii.  H'/.v.s/ •//.  l.s.vj.  p.  22. 
s  Rollett,  SitztiHysbcr.  <l.  \\'im.  Akad.  B<1.  xlvi.  1H02,  p.  05. 
4  Lang,  Iln'il.  *  Preyer,  Die  Blutkryttalle,  Jena,  ln?l. 

'  Copier  jjliuici-  is  mi  instance  of  this  occurring  in  the  mineral  kingdom.    In  one  fmm 
of  mica  alno,  crystals  of  the  monoclinic  Bystem  simulating  hexagons  are  found. 
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the  flat  surface.  In  the  direction  of  this  axis  a  ray  of  light  is  refracted  singly, 
and  in  other  directions  doubly. 

3.  Jilaxal.— This  includes  the  remaining  three  systems  of  crystals,  the 
triruetric  or  rhombic  (three  rectangular  axes  all  unequal),  the  monoclinic,  and 
the  triclinic.  In  these  there  are  always  two  directions  along  which  a  ray  is 
singly  refracted. 

The  best  test  as  to  whether  a  substance  is  doubly  refractive  or  not  is  this  :  If 
between  crossed  nicols,  which  consequently  appear  dark,  a  substance  be  inter- 
posed that  makes  the  darkness  give  place  to  illumination,  however  feeble,  that 
substance  is  doubly  refractive.  This  action  is  termed  the  depolarisation  of  the 
ray  {see  p.  38). 

On  submitting  the  squirrel's  blood  crystals  to  this  test,  they  are  found  to 
remain  dark  in  the  dark  field  of  the  polarising  microscope  when  they  are  examined 
with  the  apparent  basal  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  instrument  and 
rotated  ;  nor  when  a  quartz  plate  is  inserted,  do  they  produce  any  modification  of 
the  tint  as  the  stage  is  turned. 

Hence  the  presumption  is,  that  they  belong  to  the  hexagonal  system,  as 
rhombic  crystals  of  hexagonal  habit  or  rhombic  twins  would  produce  some  double 
refraction  when  examined  in  this  way. 

It  is  generally  stated  that  blood  crystals  are  doubly  refracting  and  pleo- 
chromatic  (i.e.  exhibit  tints  as  the  upper  nicol  is  rotated).  We  see  it  is  necessary 
to  make  an  exception  to  this  rule  in  the  case  of  hexagonal  plates  when  lying  flat. 

It  is  found  that  the  hexagonal  crystals  from  squirrel's  blood  are  too  small  and 
thin  to  allow  of  one  applying  the  additional  crucial  test  of  the  interference 
figures  seen  in  convergent  polarised  light.  These  consist  of  a  cross  and  circles, 
which  are  symmetrical  in  uniaxal  crystals,  asymmetrical  in  biaxal  crystals. 

We  have,  however,  in  the  case  of  the  hamster  the  occurrence  of  rhombohedral 
crystals ;  this  confirms  the  view  that  the  crystals  are  true  hexagons,  as  the 
rhombohedron  belongs  to  the  hexagonal  svstem. 

It  is  found,  however,  that  after  recrvstallising1  squirrel's  oxyhiemoglobin  several 
times,  their  hexagonal  constitution  is  broken  down,  and  the  crystals  obtained  are 
either  rhombic  prisms  or  a  mixture  of  these  with  rhombic  tetrahedra.-  This 
leads  us  to  believe  that  whatever  the  difference  between  the  various  forms  of 
oxybremoglobin  may  be,  it  cannot  be  a  very  deep  or  essential  one. 

Have  we  then  to  deal  with  a  c«ose  of  polymorphism  ?  The  terms  dimorphism 
and  polymorphism  cannot  be  applied  to  any  substance  which  crystallises  in  two 
or  more  forms,  unless  the  composition  of  that  substance  be  exactly  the  same  in 
all  cases.  Instances  of  dimorphism  in  the  mineral  world  are  carbon  and  sulphur 
among  the  elements,  and  sal  ammoniac,  potassium  iodide,  &c.,  among  compounds. 
The  conditions  on  which  dimorphism  depends  are  two  :  first,  temperature  ;  secondly, 
the  solvent  from  which  the  substance  crystallises.  If,  as  in  the  case  of  many 
mineral  salts,  the  compounds  are  united  with  different  proportions  of  water  of 
crystallisation,  we  have  to  deal  with  different  hydrates,  and  the  case  is  not  one  of 
true  dimorphism ;  an  instance  of  this  is  sulphate  of  soda. 

1  Another  peculiar  result  of  recrystallisin^  luemoglobiu  has  been  pointed  out  by 
Kupffer  and  more  recently  by  Kriiger  (Zeit.  Biol.  xxiv.  47),  that  is,  that  the  absorption 
coefficient  of  oxyhaemoglobin  increases  after  recrystallisatiou.  In  determining  the  abso- 
lute amount  of  oxyhsemoglobin  by  the  spectrophotometer  (see  p.  50)  it  is  best  only  to 
recrystallise  once,  as  each  recrystallisation  increases  the  error  of  observation. 

3  Halliburton,  Quart.  Joiirn.  Mic.  Science,  xxviii.  181.  Some  remarkable  form--  <>( 
oxyhaemoglobiii  crystals  are  also  sometimes  obtained  by  dissolving  a  mixture  of  the 
haemoglobin  of  various  animals  and  then  crystallising. 
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The  case  seems  to  me  to  narrow  itself  down  to  this  in  the  cast-  of  hemoglobin  ; 
either  we  have  here  a  case  of  polymorphism,  or  the  crystalline  forms  are  due  to  the 
combination  with  varying  proportions  of  water  of  crystallisation.  In  the  absence 
of  a  rational  formula  for  haemoglobin,  it  would  be  unsafe  to  affirm  the  former  of 
these  two  alternatives.  Moreover,  the  conditions  that  .are  known  to  produce 
dimorphism  in  minerals,  namely,  differences  of  temperature  and  of  solvent,  have 
in  the  case  of  haemoglobin  no  influence. 

If  we  then  fall  back  on  the  latter  alternative,  the  question  which  arises  is 
whether  there  are  any  facts  to  support  it.  The  explanation  that  the  varying  form 
of  oxyhaemoglobin  is  due  to  varying  quantities  of  water  of  crystallisation  may  be 
otherwise  expressed  by  saying  that  we  have  to  deal  with  different  hydrates  of 
oryh&moglobin.  This  would  account  for  the  varying  solubilities  of  these  sub- 
stances in  water  and  other  reagents,  and  at  the  same  time  is  not  such  an  essential 
difference  as  to  prevent  the  chief  properties  of  oxyhaemoglobin  from  being 
universally  the  same. 

Turning  to  Hoppe-Seyler's  researches  on  this  subject  of  water  of  crystallisa- 
tion, it  is  seen  that  its  amount  varies  considerably.  The  following  is  his 
table :— ' 

Percentage  of  Water 

of  Crystallisation 
Dog's  haemoglobin         .        .        .        .         .        3  to  4 

Guinea-pig's  „  7 

Squirrel's         .,  9'4 

Goose's  „  9-4 

In  an  earlier  paper,2  the  same  author  gives  rather  different  percentages,  viz. 
for  guinea-pig's  haemoglobin  0,  for  goose's  haemoglobin  7,  and  for  squirrel's  haemo- 
globin 9.  C.  Bohr*  has  more  recently  made  observations  on  the  water  of  crystal- 
lisation of  dog's  haemoglobin,  and  as  th^result  of  thirteen  experiments  he  finds 
that  its  amount  varies  from  6-3  to  1-2  per  cent.  It  is  thus  seen  that  great  varia- 
tions occur  in  the  numbers  obtained  by  these  experiments.4  The  reason  for 
this  variation  seems  to  be  the  great  difficulty  of  obtaining  haemoglobin  in  a  pure 
state,  and  also  possibly  because  the  method  adopted,  which  is  the  same  as  that 
carried  out  in  similar  investigations  on  inorganic  salts,  is  not  applicable  to  such 
a  complex  and  much  less  stable  organic  compound  as  hsemoglobin ;  in  other 
words,  the  temperature  necessary  to  drive  off  the  water  of  crystallisation  is  also 
sufficient  to  cause  certain  decomposition  changes  in  the  pigment. 

My  experiments  have  shown  that  squirrel's  oxyhaemoglobin  will  under  certain 
circumstances  crystallise  in  forms  other  than  the  usual  hexagonal  form.  A 
crucial  experiment  in  order  to  see  whether  this  is  due  to  union  with  different 
amounts  of  water  of  crystallisation  would  have  been  first  to  ascertain  the  amount 
of  this  water  in  the  hexagonal  crystals,  and  then  in  the  rhombic  crystals  obtained 
by  recrystallisation.  I  have  performed  three  such  experiments,  but  the  restate 
obtained  are  conflicting,  and  exhibit  variations  as  great  as  in  Bohr's  experi- 
ments, so  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any  conclusions  from  them,  except  the 

1  Phyriologische  Chemie,  p.  877. 

1  Med.  Chem.  Untersuchungen,  Heft  iii.  1868,  p.  870. 

l>erimentale  Untersuchungen  iiber  die  Sauerstoffaufnahme  drs  Blutfarbstoffet 
Kopenhagen  (Olsen  and  Co.),  1885. 

4  The  same  difficulty  in  obtaining  concordant  results  in  the  estimation  of  water  of 
crystallisation  wan  found  by  J.  G.  Otto,  P/liiger'i  Arch.  xxxi.  240. 
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negative  one  that  we  cannot  by  our  present  methods  of  research  make  any 
definite  statement  with  regard  to  the  water  of  crystallisation  of  oxyhsemoglobin. 
Even  if  it  be  found  ultimately  that  the  difference  in  crystalline  form  is 
dependent  on  varying  amounts  of  water  of  crystallisation,  the  difficulty  is  only 
explained  up  to  a  certain  point.  What  is  left  unexplained  is  the  nature  of  the 
agency  that  causes  the  oxyhaemoglobin  of  some  animals  to  unite  with  a  certain 
amount  of  water  of  crystallisation,  and  that  of  other  animals  with  a  different 
amount.  That  some  such  substance  or  agency  does  exist  would  seem  to  be  the 
inevitable  result  of  the  recrystallisation  experiments  which  have  been  related.  It 
may,  however,  be  stated  that  this  part  is  not  played  by  any  constituent  of  the 
serum.  The  corpuscles  of  one  animal  may  be  obtained  free  from  serum  by  centri- 
fngalising  and  then  mixing  with  the  serum  of  some  other  animal  whose  blood 
crystals  have  another  form.  But  it  is  found  on  subsequent  crystallisation  that 
the  characteristic  form  of  the  blood  crystals  is  not  altered  thereby.  One  can  only 
suggest  that  it  is  some  constituent  of  the  stroma  which  exerts  the  influence  in 
question. 

Compounds  of  Haemoglobin 

Haemoglobin  forms  at  least  four  compounds  with  gases,  viz. : 

With  oxygen  :  1.  Oxy haemoglobin. 
2.  Methaemoglobin. 

With  carbonic  oxide  :  3.  Carbonic  oxide  haemoglobin. 
With  nitric  oxide  :  4.  Nitric  oxide  haemoglobin. 

These  compounds  are  isomorphous,  they  have  similar  crystalline 
forms  ;  they  each  consist  probably  of  a  molecule  of  haemoglobin  com- 
bined with  one  of  the  gas  in  question.  They  part  with  the  combined 
gas  somewhat  readily  ;  but  they  are  arranged  in  order  of  stability  in 
the  above  list,  the  least  stable  first. 

1.  Oxyhcemoglobin. — This  is  the  compound  which  exists  in  arterial 
blood.  Many  of  its  properties  have  been  already  mentioned.  The 
oxygen  linked  to  haemoglobin,  which  is  removed  by  the  tissues  through 
which  the  blood  circulates,  may  be  called  the  respiratory  oxygen  of 
haemoglobin.  The  circumstances  under  which  haemoglobin  combines 
with  and  parts  from  its  respiratory  oxygen  in  the  body  will  be  fully 
described  under  '  Respiration.'  But  the  same  processes  may  be  imitated 
outside  the  body,  using  either  blood  or  pure  solutions  of  haemoglobin. 
The  respiratory  oxygen  can  be  removed,  for  example,  in  the  Torricellian 
vacuum  of  an  air  pump.  Preyer  J  estimated  that  1  gram  of  haemoglobin 
will  combine  with  1"27  c.c.2  of  oxygen.  Hiifner  3  gives  almost  the  same 
number,  viz.  1'28  c.c.  of  oxygen. 

A.  Schmidt  at  one  time  considered  that  the  respiratory  oxygen  of 

1  Die  Blutkrystalle,  p.  134. 

1  Measured  at  0°  C.  and  1  metre  pressure ;  equivalent  to  TG7  c.c.  measured  at  0°  C» 
and  760  millimetres  pressure. 

3  Hiifner,  Zeit.  physiol.  Chem.  i.  817. 
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haemoglobin  was  ozonised,  and  therefore  more  active  than  atmospheric 
oxygen.  Pfliiger  l  has  shown  that  this  is  not  the  case.  When  diluted 
blood  is  dropped  on  a  filter  paper  which  has  been  moistened  with 
tincture  of  guaincum  and  then  dried,  a  blue  ring  sometimes  forms  at 
the  edge  of  the  drop.  In  fact  it  acts  as  ozone  does,  when  liberated,  for 
example,  from  hydrogen  peroxide.  But  Pfliiger  has  shown  that  when 
blood  is  poured  on  filter  paper  in  the  way  just  described,  decomposition 
of  the  haemoglobin  almost  instantly  occurs,  and  it  is  the  products  of 
decomposition  which  occasion  the  reaction. 

We  have  still  the  spectroscopic  characters  of  oxyhajmoglobin  to 
consider. 

The  various  forms  of  spectroscope  have  been  already  described 
(p.  47).  It  will  be  sufficient  here  to  repeat  that  the  spectroscope  is 
an  instrument  which  enables  us  to  tell  the  colour  of  a  solution  or 
transparent  substance  more  accurately  than  we  can  with  the  unaided 
vision.  White  light  passed  through  the  coloured  substance  and  then 
through  a  prism  no  longer  gives  a  continuous  spectrum,  but  certain 
parts  of  it  are  absorbed,  hence  the  appearance  of  dark  shadows  or 
absorption  bands  in  various  parts  of  the  spectrum.  These  bands 
remain  constant  in  position  for  the  same  substance,  and  thus  furnish 
us  with  a  delicate  test  for  that  substance.  We  speak  of  the  position 
of  the  absorption  bands,  either  by  their  neighbourhood  to  certain  of 
the  black  lines  (Fraunhofer's  lines)  of  the  solar  spectrum  ;  or  more 
accurately  still  by  measuring  their 'position  in  wave-lengths.  The  sign 
X  denotes  wave-length  ;  in  absorption  spectra,  the  edges  of  the  bands 
are  sometimes  so  ill  defined,  and  vary  in  position  with  the  concentration 
of  the  liquid,  that  more  often  the  position  of  the  centre  of  the  band 
rather  than  that  of  its  edges  is  given.  X  500  means  a  wave-length 
equal  to  500  millionths  of  a  millimetre. 

The  two  next  figures  illustrate  a  method  of  representing  ab- 
sorption spectra  diagrammatically.  The  solution  was  examined  in  a 
layer  one  centimetre  thick.  The  base  line  has  on  it  at  the  proper 
distances  the  chief  Fraunhofer  lines,  and  along" the  right  hand  edges  are 
percentages  of  the  amount  of  oxyhaemoglobin  present  in  I,  of  reduced 
haemoglobin  in  II.  The  width  of  the  shadings  at  each  level  represents 
the  position  and  amount  of  absorption  corresponding  to  the  percentages. 

The  characteristic  spectrum  of  oxyhaemoglobin  (first  observed  by 
Hoppe-Seyler)  is  seen  as  it  actually  appears  through  the  spectroscope  in 
the  next  figure  (fig.  59,  spectrum  2).  There  are  two  distinct  absorption 
bands  between  the  D  and  E  lines  ;  the  one  nearest  to  D  (the  a  band) 
being  narrower,  darker,  and  with  better  defined  edges  than  the  other 
1  Pftiiger't  Archiv,  x.  252. 
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(the  /3  hand).  The  centre  of  the  a  band  corresponds  to  A  579,  of  the  /3 
band  to  A.  553-8  (Gamgee1).  As  will  be  seen  by  looking  at  fig.  58,  a 
solution  of  oxyluemoglobin  of  concentration  greater  than  0'65  per  cent, 
and  less  than  0'85  per  cent,  gives  one  thick  band  overlapping  both  D 
and  E,  and  a  stronger  solution  still,  only  lets  the  red  light  through 
between  the  C  and  D  lines. 

A  solution  which  gives  the  two  characteristic  bands  must  therefore 
be  a  dilute  one.    But,  as  before  said,  we  are  able  with  such  solutions  of 
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FIG.  58.- -Graphic  representations  of  the  amount  of  absorption  of  light  by  solution  of  (I)  oxylieetuo- 
Klobin,  (II )  of  haemoglobin,  of  different  strengths.  The  shading  indicates  the  amount  of  absorp- 
tion of  the  spectrum  ;  the  figures  on  the  right  border  express  percentages  (Rollett). 

oxyhsemoglobin,  or  defibrinated  blood  will  do  equally  well,  to  imitate 
the  reduction  of  oxyhsemoglobin  which  occurs  in  the  body.  This  was 
first  pointed  out  by  Professor  Stokes,2  who  employed  for  the  purpose 
the  reducing  agent  now  known  as  Stokes's  reagent. 

The  following  are  the  means  by  which  we  can  displace  the  respiratory 
oxygen  in  a  solution  of  oxyhsemoglobin  : — 

(1)  By  boiling  it  in  the  Torricellian  vacuum  of  a  mercurial  air  pump. 

(2)  By  passing  through  the  solution  a  neutral  gas  such  as  nitrogen, 
hydrogen,  or  carbonic  acid. 

(3)  By  the  use  of  reducing  agents. 

(a)  Stokes's  reagent  :    a  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate,  to  which  a 

1  Gamgee,  Physiological  Chemistry.    Where  other  wave-lengths  are  given  subse- 
quently, they  are  taken  either  from  Gamgee's  measurements,  or  from  those  made  by 

,  and  published  in  McKendrick's  Physiology. 
-  Stokes,  Proc.  Boy.  Soc.  xiii.  857.    • 
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1,  Solar  .peetniin.    2.  Spectrum  «(  oxyliirmoRlohin  (ir:i7  p.e.  solution).     Fir~t  l>:iti   . 
5«4;  tecond  band,  A  855-517.    :i.  Sj.ee  trim  of  hietnojflobin.    Band,  A  597-535.    I.  Spvetnuu  of  Ci  - 
hJBmoglobin.     First  Uunl,  A  .'.-::-.".•.  I  :  HOOOd bud,  A  M7-521.     S,  Spectrum  of  inctha>in> 
(concentrated  solution ).    6.  Spectrum  of  methwinotrlohin  <<lilutt>  s»liitinii>.    Kir>t  Iwinil.  A  017- 
6M;  second  band,  A  5H7-.V1  :  tliir-l  ImnJ.  A  5S2-R32;  fourtli  t.:in.l,  A  .'.H-l''n.     7,  st>,vtnini  ..f 
artd  h»matin  (othprcnl  solution  i.     First  bnnd,  A  656-615  :  second  Imml.  A  v»7-:>77  :  tliinl  Imn.l.  A 
557-523 ;  fourtli   band,  A  517-l*s.     s.  s^vtrum   of  nlki\!in.-   h:i-inntin.     Hand   from  A  • 
9,  Spectrum  of  hwmoohromop-n  fro.lucod  hu-mntin).     Kir-it  Uind.  A  S«!»-542:  M-S-.MI,!  haul.  A 
535-5"i.    in,  S|.<  .-triiin  of  ;i«-id  luematoporphvrlo.    First  i..in,|.  A  i;-i7-.vi:t;  -.•.-, >n.l  i>an  : 
838.    11.  Spectrum  of  nlkiiline  lm-niitto|«>rphyriii.   First  Imnd,  A  633-612  :  Hccond  luml.  A  H 
tliinl  luiid.  A  .')f.>-52!> :  fourtli  h.nid,  A  51S-JSH.    The  above  mm-inn-nx-ntx  (after  MacMuiin  i  :ire 
in  milliontlH  of  a  millimetre.    The  liquid  wo*  exnmine.1  in  a  laver  .>!!<•  i-eiitimetn-  Uncle.    Tho 
edge*  of  ill-Ueflucd  bands  vary  n  go»nl  deal  with  the  conwntratiou  of  the  «olutioii<. 
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little  tartaric  or  citric  acid  has  been  added,  and  then  ammonia  till 
the  reaction  is  alkaline.  This  reagent  rapidly  darkens  in  the  air,  and 
must  be  freshly  made  every  time  it  is  used. 

(6)  Instead  of  ferrous  sulphate,  stannous  chloride  may  be  used  in 
the  preparation  of  the  foregoing.  This  has  the  advantage  of  not 
darkening,  as  it  absorbs  oxygen.  It  however  must  also  be  always 
freshly  prepared  before  using. 

(c)  Ammonium  sulphide.  This  on  the  whole  is  the  most  convenient 
reagent  to  use,  though  it  is  somewhat  slower  in  its  action  than  the 
two  preceding ;  a  little  gentle  warmth  will  however  hasten  its 
action. 

Using  any  of  these  methods  the  colour  of  oxyhsemoglobin  changes 
to  the  purplish  tint  of  haemoglobin,  and  by  the  spectroscope  the  two 
bands  are  now  seen  to  be  replaced  by  one,  called  the  y  band  ;  this 
band  is  not  so  well  denned  as  either  the  a  or  the  /3  band.  Its  position 
between  the  D  and  E  lines  is  denoted  in  fig.  59  (spectrum  3)  ;  it  is 
darkest  about  A  550. 

On  dilution  the  band  fades  rapidly,  so  that  in  a  solution  of  such 
concentration  that  both  bands  of  oxyhsemoglobin  would  be  quite 
distinct,  the  single  band  of  reduced  haemoglobin  has  disappeared  from 
view.  The  oxyhfemoglobin  bands  can  be  distinguished  in  a  solution 
which  contains  only  one  part  of  the  pigment  to  10,000  of  water,  and 
even  in  more  dilute  solutions  which  are  apparently  colourless,  the  a 
band  is  still  visible.  „ 

On  passing  oxygen  through  a  solution  of  haemoglobin,  or  on  shaking 
it  up  with  the  air,  oxyhsemoglpbin  showing  its  two  bands,  reappears. 

2.  Meti haemoglobin. — This  is  a  compound  of  haemoglobin  with 
oxygen  which  can  be  produced  artificially  ;  it  also  occurs  in  the  body 
under  certain  circumstances,  e.g.  in  certain  diseased  conditions  it 
occurs  in  the  urine  (see  Hsemoglobinuria),  and  after  the  administration 
of  large  doses  of  potassium  or  sodium  chlorate  it  occurs  in  the  blood, 
and  death  is  the  ultimate  result. 

It  may  be  derived  artificially  from  a  solution  of  oxyhannoglobin  in 
the  following  ways  :  — 

(ti)  When  a  solution  of  oxyhsemoglobin  is  exposed  to  the  air  in 
shallow  layers  for  some  time,  it  becomes  acid  in  reaction,  brown  in 
colour,  and  exhibits  the  characteristic  spectrum  of  methtemoglobin. 

(f>)  On  the  addition  of  various  oxidising  agents  the  same  occurs ; 
potassium  permanganate,  potassium  ferricyanide,  nitrite  of  potassium, 
nitrite  of  amyl,1  etc.,  act  in  this  way.  Hence  the  view  originally 

1    H. i vein,  Cvntpt.  ri.-iul.  cii.  f>98,  gives  a  long  list  of  reagents  that  act  in  this  way. 
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advanced  by  Sorby,1  that  methsemoglobin  is  more  highly  oxygenated 
than  oxyhsemoglobin  ;  that  it  is  in  fact  a  per-oxyhaemoglobin. 

(c)  Methsemoglobin  may  however  be  prepared  by  removing  part  of 
the  oxygen  of  oxyhwmoglobin  by  means  of  the  mercurial  air  pump,  or 
by  means  of  palladium  saturated  with  hydrogen.  Hoppe-Seyler,2  who 
describes  the  above  methods,  therefore  regards  methaemoglobin  as  a 
sub-oxyhaemoglobin.  Whichever  view  was  held  as  to  its  constitution, 
it  was  admitted  by  all  that  the  oxygen  of  methaemoglobin  is  more 
firmly  combined  than  that  of  oxyhsemoglobin.  Still  it  can  be  removed 
by  reducing  agents.  The  oxygen  is  however  not  removable  by  the 
air  pump,  nor  by  a  stream  of  a  neutral  gas  like  hydrogen.  On  adding 
ammonium  sulphide  to  a  solution  of  methsemoglobin,  the  first  change 
is  to  oxyhtemoglobin,  and  then  to  reduced  haemoglobin  ;  these  change! 
can  be  watched  with  the  spectroscope. 

More  recently,  however,  Hiifner  and  Kiilz3  have  advanced  a  third 
theory  concerning  the  constitution  of  methsemoglobin,  and  that  is  that 
it  contains  the  same  amount  of  oxygen  as  oxyhaemoglobin,  only  in  a 
closer  state  of  combination.  They  are  able  to  make  this  assertion  from 
actual  analyses  ;4  and  these  analyses  were  possible,  inasmuch  as  they 
succeeded  in  obtaining  pure  methaemoglobin  in  a  crystalline  form.  The 
method  of  obtaining  these  crystals  is  as  follows  : 5 — Three  or  four  cubic 
centimetres  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium  are 
added  to  a  litre  of  concentrated  solution  of  haemoglobin.  A  quarter  of 
a  litre  of  alcohol  is  added,  and  the  mixture  frozen.  After  one  or  two 
days'  exposure  to  this  low  temperature,  abundant  crystals  of  a  brown 
colour,  which  give  the  absorption  spectrum  of  methsemoglobin,  are  de- 
posited. They  were  obtained  in  this  way  from  the  haemoglobin  of  the 
dog,  pig,  and  horse,  and  their  form  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  oxyhaemo- 
globin crystals  of  the  same  animals,  i.e.  rhombic  prisms.  Gaingee6  had 
prepared  these  crystals  from  dog's  blood  many  years  previously,  but 
their  true  nature  was  not  at  that  time  recognised.  His  method  was 
much  the  same  as  Hiifner's,  the  chief  difference  being  that  the  nitrite  of 
potassium  or  amyl  was  employed  instead  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium. 

Jaderholm 7  has  also  obtained  these  crystals  from  dog's  blood  by  the 
ferricyanide  method,  and  confirms  Hiifner's  statement  that  they"  are 

i    Sorby,  Quart.  J.  Mic.  Science,  1870,  p.  400. 
8   Hoppe-Seyler,  Zrii.  jilujxiol.  t'licin.  ii.  150. 
5   Zcit.phyriol.  ('hrmit;  vii. 

*  HiifiuT  and  Kiilz  rinnloyrd  the  spectrophotometric  method  largely  in  their  work. 

*  (1.  Hiifner,  '  Ueber  krystallinisches   Methiimoglobin  vom  Hunde,'  Zeit.  physiol. 
Chem.  viii.  866. 

*  A.  Gaingee,  'The  action  of  Nitrites  on  Blood,'  Philos.  Trans.  1868,  p.  5811,  et  srq. 

7  Zeittch.  fiir  Biol.  xx.  419.     Jaderholm  now  agrees  with  Hiifiu-r  und  Kiilz  with 
regard  to  the  composition  of  methiemoglobin. 
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rhombic  prisms.  He  also  figures  some  crystals  of  methiemoglobin 
obtained  by  Hammarsten  from  the  horse  by  the  same  method,  which 
were  regular  six-sided  plates,  and  showed  no  double  refraction  if  lying 
flat ;  they  therefore  presumably  belonged  to  the  hexagonal  system  ;  they 
were  more  insoluble  in  water  than  the  crystal's  of  dog's  niethiemoglobm. 

When  one  wishes,  however,  to  obtain  a  small  quantity  of  crystals 
for  microscopic  examination,  the  following  simple  method  may  be 
employed.1  A  few  c.c.  of  the  defibrinated  blood  of  an  animal  (rat, 
guinea-pig,  or  squirrel)  are  taken,  and  an  equal  number  of  drops  of 
nitrite  of  amyl  added.  The  mixture  is  vigorously  shaken  for  a  minute 
or  two.  The  colour  changes  to  the  dark  chocolate  tint  of  methajmoglobin, 
and  spectroscopic  observation  shows  the  typical  absorption  bands  of 
that  compound.  A  drop  of  this  liquid  is  then  placed2  on  a  slide  and 
covered  ;  in  a  few  minutes  crystals  form,  which  observation  with  the 
spectroscope  shows  to  be  composed  of  inethremoglobin.  The  edges  of 
the  cover-glass  may  then  be  sealed,  and  the  crystals  keep  unchanged 
for  several  months. 

The  crystals  obtained  from  guinea-pig's  blood  by  this  process  are 
tetrahedra,  which  differ  only  in  colour  and  spectroscopic  appearances 
from  those  of  oxyhsemogiobin  from  the  same  animal. 

The  crystals  obtained  from  squirrel's  blood  are  perfectly  regular 
hexagonal  plates,  which  remains  dark  between  crossed  nicols. 

The  crystals  obtained  from  rat's  blood  are  also  perfectly  regular 
hexagonal  plates,3  which  remain  dark  between  crossed  nicols,  and 
which  consequently  are  precisely  similar  to  those  of  squirrel's  metha;mo- 
globin.  This  remarkable  fact  helps  to  show  that  the  difference  between 
the  oxyhsvmoglobin  of  these  two  animals  cannot  be  a  very  deep  or 
essential  one. 

The  spectrum  of  methsemoglobin  shows  three  absorption  bands,  one 
in  the  red  about  half  way  between  the  C  and  D  lines,  and  two  others 
between  the  D  and  E  lines  which  resemble  in  position  those  of  oxy- 
haenioglobin,  but  on  careful  measurement  are  found  to  be  different.4  A 
fourth  indistinct  band  in  the  blue  has  also  been  described  (see  fig.  59, 
spectra  5  and  6).  On  adding  ammonia  to  a  solution  of  methiemoglobin, 
the  first  two  bands  shift  a  little  towards  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum  ; 

1  Halliburton,  Quart.  Journ.  Mic.  Science,  xxviii.  201. 

*  This  must  be  done  immediately  after  the  formation  of  the  chocolate-coloured  liquid, 
as  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  whole  liquid  sets  into  a  gelatinous  mass  of  the  same 
colour,  from  which  no  crystals  are  obtainable. 

3  A  few  triangles  and  forms  intermediate  between  triangles  and  regular  hexagons 
are  also  found. 

4  Araki  considers  that  these  bands  are  due  to  admixture  with  oxyhterooglobin  (Zeit. 
pJiyniol.  Clu-, n.  xiv.  405). 
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this  spectrum   is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  that  of  alkaline  mettuemo 
globin. 

3.  Carbonic  o.i-ide  haemoglobin.  —  This  may  l>e  readily  prepared  by 
passing  a  stream  of  carbonic  oxide  gas  '  through  blood,  or  through  a 
solution  of  oxyhflpmoglolnn.  Its  colour  is  a  peculiar  cherry-red.  Its 
absorption  spectrum  (see  fig.  59,  4)  is  very  much  like  that  of  oxyhsemo- 
globin,  but  the  two  bands  are  slightly  nearer  the  violet  end  of  the 
spectrum  ;  the  centre  of  the  n  band  being  X  572,  of  the  ft  band  X  534 
to  538  according  to  concentration  (Gamgee). 

CO-ha>moglobin  forms  crystals  like  those  of  oxyhaemoglobin  ;  it  is 
remarkable  for  its  stability  ;  it  is  not  affected  by  reducing  agents  like 
ammonium  sulphide,  and  the  carbonic  oxide  gas  can  only  be  driven  off 
by  passing  through  it  for  a  long  time  a  stream  of  air  or  of  a  neutral 
gas,  or  by  a  stream  of  nitric  oxide  gas  which  replaces  the  carbonic 
oxide  and  forms  nitric  oxide  haemoglobin.  CO-hnemoglobin  also  resists 
putrefaction  for  a  long  time  (Hoppe-Seyler  2). 

Carbonic  oxide  is  given  off  during  the  imperfect  combustion  of 
carbon,  such  as  occurs  in  charcoal  stoves  ;  this  acts  as  a  powerful 
poison  by  combining  with  the  haemoglobin  of  the  blood,  and  thus  inter- 
fering with  normal  respiratory  processes.  The  colour  of  the  blood  and 
'its  resistance  to  reducing  agents  in  such  cases  are  characteristic. 
Hoppe-Seyler  has,  however,  introduced  another  test  which  has  been 
modified  by  Snlkowski  3  as  follows  :  The  blood  in  question  is  diluted 
twenty  times,  and  to  some  of  tKis  in  a  test-tube  an  equal  volume  of 
aqueous  soda  of  specific  gravity  1-34  is  added.  In  a  few  seconds  CO 
blood  becomes  whitish,  then  red  ;  on  standing  red  flocculi  separate  and 
finally  rise  to  the  surface  of  a  faintly  rose-coloured  liquid.  In  normal 
blood  all  that  is  produced  by  the  addition  of  the  alkali  is  a  dirty-brown 
colouration  (Im-matin).  Working  under  Salkowski's  direction  Kata- 
yama  4  has  discovered  a  Jiew  test  which  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows  : 
The  addition  of  acetic  acid  and  ammonium  sulphide  (with  sulphur  in 
solution)  to  normal  blood  produces  a  greenish-grey  or  reddish  green- 
grey  colour  ;  to  CO  blood,  a  beautiful  clear  rose-red  is  produced.  This 
solution  shows  a  spectrum  which  is  a  double  spectrum,  indii-itin^  that 
there  is  in  solution  CO-hiemoglobin  and  sulphur-methjemoglobin  (Ho]'j>e- 
Seyler5),  viz.  one  band  between  C  and  D,  and  two  others  between  D 


1  Th«-  pis  may  !«•  ^.'nerated  by  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  oxalic  acid  or  formic  acid  in 
a  retort,  uml  tln-n  applying  lif.it. 

1  Hoppu-Sfylcr,  Ziit.  jiliijmnl.  Client,  ii.  181. 

5  E.  Salkowski,  Ihid.  xii.  ii-27. 

4  Kiitiiyama,  Vii-i-huic'*  Arrhir.  1.HK8,  vol.  cxiv.  p.  58.  References  will  be  found  in 
this  JMIJMT  to  other  tf-U  which  haxc  lu-cii  proposed  for  CO-htemoglohin. 

A  Plujxit'l.  ('In',  ,.•  comj>osition  of  sulphur  lui'thn-iiio^lohiii  is  not  known. 
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and  E.  The  spectrum  shown  by  normal  blood  after  the  addition  of  these 
reagents  is  also  a  double  spectrum,  viz.  of  sulphur  methsemoglobin  and 
reduced  haemoglobin.  In  other  words,  in  the  case  of  CO-hsemoglobin 
the  colour  of  that  compound  completely  masks  the  olive-green  tint  of 
sulphur-methaemoglobin,  which  spectroscopic  observation  shows  to  be 
present. 

4.  Nitric  oxide  hcemoglobin. — When  ammonia  is  added  to  blood, 
and  then  a  stream  of  nitric  oxide  passed  through  it,  this  compound  is 
formed  (Hermann  l)  •  it  may  be  obtained  in  a  crystalline  form  isornor- 
phous  with  oxy-  and  CO-haemoglobin ;  it  also  has  a  similar  spectrum. 
It  is  even  more  stable  than  CO-haemoglobin. 

Other  compounds  of  haemoglobin  have  been  described :  one  with  acetylene 
(C2H2),  another  with  hydrocyanic  acid  (Hoppe-Seyler).2  Dr.  Gamgee3  has,  how- 
ever, pointed  out  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  evidence  upon  which  the 
existence  of  such  compounds  rests. 

Recently  C.  Bohr  has  advanced  the  theory  that  haemoglobin  forms  a  compound 
with  carbonic  acid.  The  importance  of  this  discovery,  if  confirmed,  is  very  great, 
and  the  question  will  be  discussed  in  the  chapter  on  Respiration  (Chapter  XIX). 

Estimation  of  Hcemoglobin 

The  following  methods  may  be  adopted  for  the  quantitative  estima- 
tion of  haemoglobin  : — 

1.  By  the  amount  of  iron  in  the  ash. 

2.  By  colorimetric  methods.    • 

3.  By  spectrophotometric  methods. 

1.  A  weighed  quantity  of   blood  or  substance  containing   haemo- 
globin is  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue  is  carefully  incinerated  at 
a  dull  red  heat,  the  ash  exhausted  with  hydrochloric  acid  to  obtain 
ferric  chloride.    This  is  reduced  by  the  action  of  metallic  zinc  to  ferrous 
chloride,  and  the  amount  of  iron  in  this  determined  volumetrically  with 
a  standard  solution  of  potassium  permanganate  (see  also  p.  25).     Dry 
haemoglobin  contains  0-42  per  cent,  of  iron.     If  ?n= percentage  amount 
of  iron  in  the  specimen  under  examination,  the  percentage  of  hserno- 

100m 
globin  in  that  specimen  =  -ft-rq-- 

U'T:^ 

2.  Standard  solutions  of  known  strength  are  prepared  from  crystals 

It  is  formed  by  passing  a  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  a  solution  of  oxy- 
hsemoglobin.  The  greenish  tint  which  appears  on  the  surface  of  corpses  a  few  days  after 
death  is  due  to  the  development  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  consequent  formation 
of  sulphur-methaemoglobin.  See  also  Araki  (Zeit.physiol.  Chem.  xiv.  412). 

1  Hermann,  Reichcrt  und  Dtt  Bois  licijinond's  ArcJiiv,  1865,  p.  4(59. 

2  Hoppe-Seyler,  Med.  Chem.  Untersuch.  Heft  ii.  p.  ii07.  • 

3  Gamgee,  Physiol.  Chemistry,  pp.  107-8. 
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of  oxyhiemoglobin.  The  blood  to  be  investigated  is  diluted  with  water 
until  the  colour  of  the  standard  solution  is  reached.  Knowing  the 
amount  of  blood  and  the  amount  of  dilution,  the  percentage  of  haemo- 
globin is  easily  calculated  (Hoppe-Seyler). 

The  tint  of  the  solutions  must  be  ascertained  by  examining  them  in 
vessels  with  parallel  sides  and  of  the  same  width.  A  hiematinometer, 
as  such  a  vessel  is  called,  is  usually  constructed  so  that  the  sides  are 
1  centimetre  apart.  Rajewsky '  and  Malassez  2  recommend  the  standard 
solution  to  be  made  up  of  picrocarminate  of  ammonia,  the  tint  of 
which  corresponds  to  that  of  an  oxyhsemoglobin  solution  of  known 
strength. 

In  Fleischl's  haemometer  a  wedge  of  red-tinted  glass  forms  the 
standard  of  comparison  :  the  wedge  is  arranged  to  slide  under  u  hole  in 
a  brass  plate,  the  thickness  of  the  glass  under  observation  can  thus  be 
varied  and  adjusted  so  as  to  give  a  red  tint  equal  to  that  of  the  blood 
under  examination,  which  is  always  diluted  to  a  certain  fixed  extent. 

Gowers'  hwmoglobinometer,  like  Fleischl's  instrument,  is  designed 
for  clinical  use.  The  apparatus  consists  of  two  glass  tubes,  c  and  D,  of 


I'm.  ii'i.     Ilii'inoylohinoiiii-tiT  of  Dr.  (iowi-ra. 


the  same  size.  D  contains  glycerine  jelly  tinted  with  carmint 
standard  colour,  viz.  that  of  normal  blood  diluted  100  times  with 
distilled  water.  The  finger  is  pricked  and  20  cubic  millimetres  of 
blood  are  measured  out  by  tlfe  capillary  pipette,  B.  This  is  blown  out 
into  the  tube  c,  and  diluted  with  distilled  water,  added  drop  by  drop 
from  the  pipette  stopper  of  the  bottle,  A,  until  the  tint  of  the  diluted 
blood  reaches  the  standard  colour.  The  tube,  c,  is  graduated  into 

1  Rajt-wsky,  I'tiui/i  r's  Archil',  xii.  70.         !  MalnHwz,  Arch.  <le  1'hijsiol.  1877,  p.  1. 
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100  parts.  If  the  tint  of  the  diluted  blood  is  the  same  as  the  standard 
when  the  tube  is  filled  up  to  the  graduation  100,  the  quantity  of  oxy- 
hjemoglobin  in  the  blood  is  normal.  If  it  has  to  be  diluted  more 
largely,  the  oxyhsemoglobin  is  in  excess  ;  if  to  a  smaller  extent,  it  is  less 
than  normal.  If  the  blood  has,  for  instance,  to  be  diluted  up  to  the 
graduation  50,  the  amount  of  haemoglobin  is  only  half  what  it  ought 
to  be — 50  per  cent,  of  the  normal,  and  so  for  other  percentages. 

The  instrument  only  yields  approximate  results,  but  is  extremely 
useful  in  clinical  observations.1 

3.  The  spectrophotometric  method  for  the  estimation  of  coloured 
solutions  has  been  already  described  (see  p.  50). 

In  connection  with  the  estimation  of  oxyhaemoglobin  it  may  be 
added  that  the  region  of  the  spectrum  selected  for  photometric  measure- 
ments is  that  of  the  /3  band  of  absorption.  This  part  of  the  spectrum 
in  the  case  of  oxyhaemoglobin  has  been  found  to  be  that  most  easily 
affected  by  changes  in  the  concentration  of  the  solution  through  which 
the  light  passes. 

Glazebrook's  spectrophotometer  is,  in  principle,  the  same  as  Hiifner's. 
Light  from  each  of  two  sources  passes  first  through  a  Nicol's  prism  by 
which  it  is  polarised,  then  through  a  direct  vision  prism  ;  thus,  two 
adjacent  superposed  spectra  are  obtained,  and  these  are  observed  by  an 
eyepiece  in  which  is  an  analysing  Nicol's  prism.  This  eyepiece  can  be 
rotated,  and  the  amount  of  rotation  measured  by  a  pointer  attached  to 
the  eyepiece  moving  over  a  graduated  circle.  The  nicols  are  then 
adjusted  in  the  way  already  described,  so  that  the  two  spectra  appear  of 
equal  brightness.  One  may  then  proceed  to  interpose  the  coloured 
solution  and  measure  the  angles  through  which  it  is  necessary  to  rotate 
the  nicols,  or,  more  simply,  in  the  following  way,  as  suggested  by 
Dr.  Sheridan  Lea.2  On  the  path  of  one  beam  of  light  is  placed  a 
solution  of  known  concentration,  and  on  the  path  of  the  other,  one  of 
unknown  concentration.  If  the  latter  is  of  greater  concentration  than 
the  first,  it  may  be  diluted  down  till  the  effect  upon  the  two  spectra  is 
the  same  ;  from  the  amount  of  dilution  necessary  to  produce  this  effect 
its  concentration  can  be  calculated.  Or  the  same  effect  can  be  pro- 
duced by  varying  the  thickness  of  the  layer  of  the  fluid  under  observa- 
tion ;  this  latter  plan  is  found  to  be  perfectly  feasible,  and  is  applicable 
also  when  the  concentration  of  the  unknown  solution  is  less  than  that 
of  the  known ;  and  Dr.  Lea  has  invented  an  instrument  (absorptio- 
nieter)  with  parallel  sides,  one  of  which  is  movable,  and  so  the  thickness 
of  the  layer  of  fluid  in  it  can  be  varied  to  known  extents.  Take  as  an 
llustration  the  following  example,  which  reduces  to  its  simplest  elements 

1  Gowers,  Lancet,  vol.  ii.  1878,  p.  822.       2  Sheridan  Lea,  Joitrn.  of  Physiol.  \.  289. 
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the  niethcxl  of  speetrophotometry.  The  sjiectra  were  first  equalised, 
and  a  layer  of  a  standard  solution  of  known  concentration,  C1,  was 
examined  in  a  layer  3'^  inch  thick.  It  was  found  necessary  to  inter- 
pose on  the  path  of  the  other  Ix-.-im  of  light  a  layer  ££  inch  thick  of 
a  solution  of  unknown  concentration,  C,  in  order  to  make  the  spectra 

C      13 

once  more  equal.  _  ^  ,  from  which  equation,  C  the  unknown  quan- 
tity is  easily  calculated. 

Preyer's  method  is  also  a  spectrophotometric  one.  A  0*85  per  cent, 
solution  of  oxyha?moglobin  (thickness  of  layer  being  1  centimetre)  is 
the  most  concentrated  solution  which  allows  the  green  light  of  the 
spectrum  to  pass  through  it  (see  tig.  58,  sign  ->  <-).  Take  a  known 
amount  of  the  blood  to  be  investigated  and  dilute  it  with  water  till  it 
just  allows  the  faintest  shade  of  green  light  to  pass  through  it.  If  6= 
volume  of  blood  taken,  and  w= volume  of  water  added,  then  the  per- 
centage of  oxyhtemoglobin  in  the  blood  =  1  '-. 

b 

I  append  here  a  table  of  the  results  of  analysis  which  I  take  from 
Preyer,  «  Die  Blutkrystalle,'  p.  117. 

100  grams  of  healthy  human  blood  contain  : — 

Iron  Hceinoglobin 

,,.  j  Minimum         .         .     0'048  grm.          11 -57  grm. 

nl  Maximum       .         .     0-057     „  13-69     „ 

( Minimum  .        .     0-0508  „  12-09     „ 

Man]  Average  (11  cases)      .     0-056     „  13-45     „ 

(Maximum  .         .     0-063     „  15-07     „ 

From  data  given  by  Malassez  it  can  be  calculated  that  the  amount 
of  haemoglobin  in  each  human  blood  corpuscle  is  approximately 
30  billionths  of  a  gramme.  Venous  and  arterial  blood  contain  the  same 
amount  of  haemoglobin  (Kriiger).1  Foetal  blood  is  of  lower  specific 
gravity  than  that  of  adults,  and  is  especially  deficient  in  hemoglobin.* 

Determination  of  tlte  '  Activity  of  Reduction '  of  OsyJuemogloltin.* 
The  time  of  reduction  of  oxyhaemoglobin  is  determined  by  examining  the 
spectrum  of  the  blood  under  the  thumb  nail;  the  first  band  can  be  always,  the 
second  sometimes,  distinguished  by  the  direct  vision  spectroscope.     If  a  ligature 

1  Zeit.  Biol.  xxvi.  452.  Kriiger  also  states  that  congestion  of  a  part  increases  the 
t  otal  solids  and  hemoglobin  in  the  blood  drawn  from  it ;  that  the  blood  of  the  splenic 
vein  is  richer,  and  of  the  renal  vein  is  poorer,  in  solids  and  pigment  than  arterial  blood. 
Copeman  and  Sherrington  (Proc.  Phyriol.  Sac.  1890,  p.  viii)  have,  by  a  different  method, 
arrived  at  similar  conclusions. 

*  ScherrenzisB,  Inaug.  Diss.  Dorpat,  1888.        '  H,;iiiK-que,  Comptoa  rendua,  ciii.  8l7t 
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is  tied  round  the  phalanx,  the  bands  gradually  disappear.  The  time  of  reduction 
is  the  time  they  take  to  disappear,  and  this  in  a  healthy  man  at  rest  averages 
70  seconds. 

The  quantity  of  haemoglobin  in  the  blood  is  then  determined.1  A  healthy 
man's  blood  contains  14  per  cent,  of  oxyhaemoglobin  ;  from  this  it  is  calculated  that 
O2  per  cent,  is  reduced  per  second.  This  quantity  is  taken  as  the  unit  activity 

of  reduction;  and  the  activity  in  other  cases  =  quantitv  of  o»yh«emoglobin  x  5 

time  of  reduction 

H6nocque  *  has  described  the  variations  in  the  activity  of  reduction  of  oxy- 
hjemoglobin  in  various  diseases,  and  under  the  influence  of  various  drugs.  In 
typhoid  fever,3  for  instance,  periods  of  high  temperature  were  found  to  coincide 
with  periods  of  diminished  activity  of  reduction,  and  when  the  temperature  was 
reduced,  the  activity  of^reduction  increased,  and  tended  to  regain  its  normal 
value. 

Composition  of  Hemoglobin 

The  following  is  the  percentage  composition  of  haemoglobin  as 
ascertained  by  various  observers.4 


Dog 

Horse 

Guinea- 
Pig 

Squirrel 

Goose 

(XSehinidt 

Hoppe- 
Seyler 

Jaquet 

Kossel      Ziuoffsky 

Hoppe- 
Seyler 

Hoppe- 
Seyler  * 

Hoppe- 
Seyler 

c.  .   . 

54-15 

53-85       53-91 

54-87       51-15 

54-12 

54-09 

54-26 

H.    .     . 

7-18 

T-32          6-62 

6-97         6-76 

7-36 

7-39 

7-10 

N.     .     . 

16-33 

16-17        15-98 

17-31        17-94 

16-78 

16-09 

16-21 

O.     .     . 

21-24 

21-84     i  22-62 

19-73        23-43 

20-68 

21-44 

20-69 

s  .   .   . 

0-67 

0-39 

0-542 

0-65     ,     0-391 

0-58 

0-40 

0-54 

Fe     .     . 

0-43 

043 

0-333 

0-47         0-335 

048          0-59 

0-43 

P  O 



0-77 

-    ' 

There  are  thus  very  considerable  discrepancies  between  the  analyses 
of  different  observers ;  we  should,  however,  not  be  justified  in  con- 
cluding from  the  results  of  elementary  analyses  that  there  are  different 
varieties  of  haemoglobin  in  different  animals  ;  for  if  the  analyses  of 
haemoglobin  from  the  same  animal  be  examined  there  will  be  found 
discrepancies  equally  as  great. 

A  more  just  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  the  methods  we  at  present 
adopt  are  not  sufficiently  exact  to  enable  us  to  prepare  a  pure  product. 

1  Henocque  describes  a  special  form  of  haematoscope  for  the  purpose.     Dr.  Gowers* 
instrument  would  do  equally  well. 

2  Comptes  rendus,  cvi.  146. 

3  Henocque  and  G.  Baudouin,  Ibid.  p.  1245. 

*  Hoppe-Seyler's  analyses  will  be  found  in  his  Physiol.  Chemie,  p.  877 ;  those  of 
C.  Schmidt  and  Kossel  I  take  from  a  table  in  McKendrick's  Physiology,  p.  118 ;  those 
of  Zinoffsky  in  Zeit.  physiol.  Chem.  x.  16,  and  of  Jaquet,  who  employed  Zinoffsky's 
method,  in  Ibid.  xii.  285,  xiv.  289.  Gschleidlen  (Pflilger's  Arch.  xvi.  421)  considers  that 
the  phosphoric  acid  of  birds'  haemoglobin  is  due  to  admixture  with  nuclein.  Jaqnet  is. 
inclined  to  consider  it  as  an  essential  part  of  the  hsBmoglobin  in  itself. 
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A  temperature  sufficient  to  dry  the  haemoglobin  thoroughly  (120°  C.) 
causes,  for  example,  a  partial  disintegration  of  this  unstable  organic 
compound. l 

We  know  of  no  rational  formula  for  haemoglobin,  and,  in  view  of 
the  discordance  of  the  above  analyses,  it  would  seem  rash  to  calcu- 
late an  empirical  one.  Preyer's  formula  is  C600H96oN1S4FeS3O179  ; 
Ilufner's,  C560H852N M9FeS4O, 49  ;  Zinoffsky's,  C7,2H,130N214FeS2Oa43. 

Decomposition  of  hctmoglobin. — On  the  addition  of  acid  or  alkali  to 
a  solution  of  oxyhwmoglobin,  the  colour  changes  to  brown  ;  this  is  due 
to  the  decomposition  of  the  haemoglobin  into  a  proteid,  called  Globin, 
and  a  pigment  which  contains  all  the  iron,  called  Hcematin.  Con- 
siderable discussion  has  taken  place  on  the  question  as  to  whether 
these  two  substances  are  mechanically  mixed  together,  or  whether  they 
are  chemically  combined. 

It  was  Lehmann  who  first  brought  forward  the  supposition  that 
haemoglobin  is  not  a  chemical  unit,  but  consists  of  haematin  merely 
mixed  with  a  crystallisable  proteid.  A  seeming  confirmation  of  this 
theory  has  been  more  recently  advanced  by  Struve,2  who  found  that  by 
means  of  alcoholic  ammonia  hsematin  can  be  extracted  from  the  crystals, 
leaving  them  colourless.  Against  this,  however,  it  must  be  pointed 
out  that  alcoholic  ammonia  is  a  strong  reagent,  and  is  able  to  effect 
more  than  a  separation  of  two  substances  mechanically  mixed  ;  even 
alcohol  by  itself  produces  changes  in  haemoglobin  ;  the  parahaemoglobin 
crystals  of  Ne'ncki  and  SieberT<have  been  shown  by  Hoppe-Seyler 4  to 
be  a  mere  coagulation  product  of  oxyhsemoglobin  brought  about  by 
the  action  of  alcohol  ;  these  crystals  do  not  show  double  refraction — 
that  is,  they  have  not  the  constitutions  of  true  crystals,  but  are  merely 
proteid  masses  which,  when  coagulated,  retain  the  crystalline  shape 
they  had  previously. 

Another  ground  upon  which  some  hold  that  haemoglobin  is  not  a 
chemical  unit  is  the  conflicting  results  of  analysis,  especially  with 
regard  to  the  quantity  of  sulphur  present.  Zinoffsky  has,  however, 
pointed  out  that  this  is  due  to  bad  methods  of  preparation  of  the 
haemoglobin,  and  by  his  method  he  was  able  to  prepare  a  number 
of  specimens  of  haemoglobin  in  which  the  analysis  gave  concordant 
results.  Zinoffsky  holds  the  view,  which  is  now  very  general,  that  oxy- 
haemoglobin  is  a  chemical  unit  ;  he  also  states  that  its  molecule  yields 

1  I  have  found  that,  even  if  tne  hemoglobin  be  dried  in  a  Torricellian  vacuum, 
although  a  temperature  of  40°  C.  is  sufficiently  high  to  drive  off  all  water  of  crystallisation, 
it  is  also  sufficient  to  cause  the  formation  of  haematin  and  an  insoluble  proteid. 

f  Struve,  Zeit.prakt.  Chem.  1884. 

5  Nencki  and  Sieber,  Arch,  experim.  Path.  u.  Phartnakol.  xx.  325. 

4  Hoppe-Seyler,  Zeitsch.  physiol.  Chem.  x.  881.    ' 
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on  decomposition  1  molecule  of  haematin  with  34  atoms  of  carbon,  and 
2  molecules  of  globin  each  with  1  atom  of  sulphur  and  339  of  carbon. 

Globin. — This  proteid  is  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  haemo- 
globin ;  this  occurs  under  the  influence  of  heat,  when  globin  is  converted 
into  a  heat-coagulum  ;  by  the  influence  of  acids  or  alkalis,  when  it  is 
converted  into  acid  and  alkali-albumin  respectively.  In  all  three  cases 
haematin  is  simultaneously  liberated.  On  heating  a  solution  of  oxy- 
hsemoglobin  a  heat-coagulum  forms  at  68°-70°  C.  The  flocculi  are  of  a 
brownish  colour,  as  they  carry  down  with  them  some  of  the  haematin. 
Under  the  influence  of  acid  or  alkali  both  haematin  and  the  proteid  go 
into  solution. 

The  proteid  is  a  globulin  ;  it  is  precipitated  from  its  solutions  by 
saturating  them  with  magnesium  sulphate  or  sodium  chloride.  Gamgee1 
agrees  with  Kiihne  in  considering  that  globin  which  was  tirst  described 
by  Preyer  is  probably  a  mixture  of  proteids. 

Hcematin  is  a  brownish  pigment  which  exhibits  different  absorption 
spectra,  according  as  to  whether  it  is  dissolved  in  an  acid  or  alkaline 
medium.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  easily  soluble  in 
caustic  alkalis  and  in  alcohol  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid. 

For  spectroscopic  examination  alkaline  hcematin  may  be  prepared 
in  the  following  ways  : — 

1 .  Add  some  strong  potash  or  soda  to  a  solution  of  oxy haemoglobin 
or  to  some  diluted  detibrinated  blood.     The  rate  at  which  the  decom- 
position takes  place  varies  in  different  animals  ;  the  same  is  also  the 
case  with  acids  (see  p.  269). 

2.  Rectified  spirit  and  ammonia,  or  rectified  spirit  and  soda,  may 
be  added  to  diluted  blood,  or  to  a  solution  of  oxyhaemoglobin,  and  the 
mixture  filtered  ;  the  filtrate  shows  the  spectrum  of  alkaline  haematin. 

3.  Pure   haematin   may  be  dissolved   in   caustic   alkali.     Alkaline 
hsematin  shows  one    ill-defined  absorption   band   overlapping  D,  and 
extending  some  distance  towards  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum  (see  fig. 
59,  spectrum  8). 

For  spectroscopic  observation  acid  hcematin  may  be  prepared  in  the 
following  ways  : — 

1.  By  adding  a  little  glacial  acetic  acid  to  diluted  blood  or  solutions 
of  oxyhsemoglobin. 

2.  By  shaking  up  the  acid  liquid  just  prepared  with  ether ;  the 
ethereal  extract  on  standing  floats  above  the  watery  liquid  and  con- 
tains the  hsematin  dissolved  in  it. 

3.  By  dissolving  pure  haematin  in  acidified  spirit.     Acid  haematin 

1  Gamgeeg  Physiol.  Chemistry,  p.  118. 
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is  sometimes  called  htematoin,  or  four-banded  hwmatin.  It  shows  four 
bands — one  in  the  red  between  the  C  and  D  lines,  but  rather  nearer  the 
C  line  than  the  somewhat  similar  band  of  methaemoglobin  ;  one  narrow 
and  faint  band  over  the  D  line  (this  is  especially  faint  when  tho 
hit-matin  is  prepared  by  method  3  above)  ;  and  two  bands  in  the  green 
(fig.  59,  spectrum  7). 

Pure  hifiiuit in  may  be  prepared  in  the  following  ways  : — 

1.  Crystals  of  haemin  (hydrochloride  of  haematin)  are  dissolved  in 
dilute  potash  ;  this  is  neutralised  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
haematin  is  precipitated  as  a  flocculent  brown   precipitate,  which   is 
collected,  washed  with  boiling  water,  and  dried  (Hoppe-Seyler '). 

2.  Blood  clot   is   extracted  with    rectified   spirit   containing   pure 
sulphuric  acid  (1  in  17)  ;   the  solution  is  filtered,  diluted  with  an  equal 
amount   of   water,    and    agitated   with   chloroform.      The   chloroform 
dissolves  out  the   haematin  ;  it  is  washed  with  water  to  remove  the 
acid,  and   then   the    chloroform  is  evaporated  ;  the  haematin  remains 
as  a  dark  brown  pigment  which  dries  up   to  a  bluish-black    powder 
(MacMunn  2). 

The  formula  for  hsematin  is  C34H35N4Fe05,  or,  perhaps,  twice 
that,  C68H70N8Fe2O10. 

It  forms  compounds  with  hydrochloric,  hydrobromic,  and  hydriodic 
acids. 

A  compound  with  potassium  cyanide  is  also  described. 

Hsemochromogen  is  a  reduction*  product  of  haematin. 

Haematoporphyrin,  haematolin,  and  haematoidin  are  iron -free  pro- 
ducts of  haematin. 

These  different  substances  must  be  taken  now  one  by  one. 

Hcemochroinogen. — This  substance  was  called  by  Stokes  reduced 
haematin.  It  may  be  readily  prepared  for  spectroscopic  observation 
by  adding  a  few  drops  of  Stokes's  reagent  or  ammonium  sulphide  to  a 
solution  of  alkaline  haematin. 

Hoppe-Seyler  prepares  it  from  reduced  haemoglobin  in  an  apparatus 
from  which  oxygen  is  excluded,  by  the  action  of  alcohol  containing 
sulphuric  acid,  or  caustic  potash  in  solution.  This  method  is  far 
more  difficult,  and  involves  the  use  of  special  apparatus.  Whichever 
method  is  adopted,  the  final  result  is  the  same  :  that  is  to  say, 
whether  we  first  decompose  oxyhaemoglobin,  and  then  add  a  reducing 
agent ;  or  whether  we  first  reduce  the  oxyhaemoglobin,  and  then 
decompose  it. 


1  Hoppe-Seyler,  Med.  Chem.  Untersuch.  Heft  iv.  p.  528. 
1  MacMunn,  Journ.  of  Phytiol.  vi.  22. 
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On    oxidation    hsemochromogen     yields    haematin.     Hoppe-Seyler 
represents  the  reaction  as  follows  :  — 


[haemochromogen]  [haematin] 

In  an  alkaline  solution  hsemochromogen  is  of  a  purplish  colour  ;  it 
shows  two  well-marked  bands,  one  midway  between  the  D  and  E 
lines,  and  the  other  rather  fainter  between  the  E  and  b  lines  (see 
fig.  59,  spectrum  9).  On  vigorously  shaking  up  such  a  solution  with 
the  air,  the  bands  disappear,  and  the  hazy  shadow-like  absorption  band 
of  alkaline  haematin  is  seen. 

Hoppe-Seyler  protests  against  the  name  reduced  haematin  being  applied  to 
hsemochromogen.  Haematin  is  an  oxidised  product  of  haemochromogen,  but  does 
not  contain  so  much  oxygen  as  oxyhaemochromogen,  which  in  all  probability  is  the 
compound  that  contains  the  respiratory  oxygen  in  oxyhaemoglobin.  Haematin 
can  be  obtained  from  oxyhaemoglobin  by  treating  it  with  acids  or  alkalis,  and 
during  this  process  oxygen  is  absorbed,  probably  uniting  with  the  proteid  part  of 
the  haemoglobin  molecule.1  Therefore,  although  haematin  is  an  oxidation  product 
of  haemochromogen,  Hoppe-Seyler  considers  that  hfemochromogen  is  not  a  reduc- 
tion product  of  haematin.  He  also  considers  it  probable  that  haemochromogen  is 
a  ferro-compound,  and  haematin  a  ferri-compound. 

Linossier2  has  proposed  a  change  in  the  names  of  these  two  substances  ;  he 
suggests  that  haemochromogen  should  be  called  haematin  or  reduced  haeraatin,  and 
that  what  has  hitherto  been  called  haematin  should  be  named  oxyhaematin.  But 
if  Hoppe-Seyler's  view  of  the  relation  between  haematin  and  haemochromogen 
prove  correct,  this  new  nomenclature  of  Linossier's  is,  of  course,  inadmissible. 

Hoppe-Seyler8  has  recently  succeeded  in  obtaining  haemochromogen  in  a 
crystalline  form  by  heating  a  solution  of  haemoglobin  with  sodium  hydrate  in  the 
absence  of  oxygen.  By  heating  a  solution  of  CO-haemoglobin  with  the  same 
reagent,  crystals  of  CO-haemochromogen  are  formed.  Linossier  had  previously 
obtained  the  carbonic  oxide  and  nitric  oxide  compounds  of  haemochromogen.4 
Haemochromogen  is  thus  the  atomic  group  in  haemoglobin  which  unites  with  the 
gases.  To  represent  it  in  another  way  :  — 

Haemoglobin  =  haemochromogen  +  globin  (proteid). 
Oxyhsemoglobin  =  oxyhaemochromogen  +  globin. 
CO-haemoglobin  =  CO-haemochromogen  +  globin. 

Hcemin.  —  This  substance  is  the  hydrochloride  of  hsematin  ;  it 
crystallises  readily,  and  so  forms  an  easily  applied  test  for  blood.  The 
crystals5  may  be  prepared  for  microscopic  examination,  by  boiling  a 
drop  of  blood  with  a  drop  of  glacial  acetic  acid  On  a  glass  slide  :  on 
cooling,  the  crystals  which  are  triclinic  plates  and  prisms  of  a  dark 

1  Lebensbaum  (Monats.  Cliem.  viii.  166)  finds  that  oxyhaemoglobin  in  O'l  sulphuric 
acid  solution  absorbs  I'l  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  oxygen. 

*  Comptes  rend.  civ.  1296.  s  Zeit.  physiol.  Ghent,  xiii.  477. 

4  These  show  characteristic  absorption  spectra  resembling  that  of  oxyhsemoglobin. 

*  Sometimes  called  after  their  discoverer,  Teichmann's  crystals  (Zeit.  f.  nat.  Med. 
1858,  vol.  iii.  p.  875,  viii.  p.  141).    For  crystallography  see  Lagorio,  J.  Buss.  Chem  Soc. 
1885,  p.  85. 
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brown  colour,  often  in  star-shaped  clusters,  and  with  rounded  angles 
(fig.  61),  separate  out. 

In  the  case  of  an  old  blood  stain,  when  one  wishes  to  apply  this 
test,  it  is  n»'ci-»ary  to  a<l<l  ;i  small  crystal  of  sodium  chloride  in  addi- 
tion to  the  glacial  acetic  acid.    Fn-.-h  _  ^     ^ 
blood     contains     sufficient     sodium             ^H-T^T  *' 
chloride  in  itself.                                          *\*$J-f      ^  **    ^~ 

On  a  large  scale,  hwmin  may  be  ^    t 

\^  r^      \iT    ^^    r       t 

prepared  in  the   following  ways  : —        -*c-  T^          ^ 

1.  A  solution  of  Iwmatin  in  alcohol      *    *^*.  I    * 

acidified     witli     sulphuric    acid     is    H  -^^-d 

heated    with   a   solution  of   sodium         y    *~   *          * 

chloride.1     2.  Defibrinated  blood   is        ^       $!        ' 

mixed  with  a  large  excess  of  dilute  ^        +i1~         *** 

sodium  chloride  (T5  per  cent.)  solu-  ~&"     "'  7  * 

tion  ;  the  corpuscles  when  they  have    Fui' 6L  - ltemlu cr>8taU 

subsided  are  extracted  with  ether  ;  the  ethereal  extract  is  evaporated  to 

dryness,  and  the  residue  heated  with  glacial  acetic  acid  (Hoppe-Seyler). 

H«min=htematin-|-2HCl  (Hoppe-Seyler).  Hsemin  is  insoluble  in 
water,  ether,  chloroform,  alcohol,  and  in  cold  dilute  acetic  or  hydro- 
chloric acids.  It  is  soluble  in  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassium  car- 
bonate, in  caustic  alkalis,  and  in  boiling  acetic  and  hydrochloric  acids. 
The  crystals  are  decolourised  by  alcoholic  ammonia  (Shalfeeft).2 

Analogous  compounds  to  hramin  are  formed  with  hydrobromic  acid 
(HBr)  and  with  hydriodic  acid  (HI).  They  may  be  called  bromo- 
haematin  and  iodoluvmatin  respectively,  while  htemin  may  be  termed 
chlorohamiatin.  The  crystalline  form  and  colour  of  all  three  com- 
pounds are  identical  (Harris).3  It  has  been  stated  that  the  prepara- 
tion of  iodohaematin  crystals  is  a  more  delicate  test  for  blood  stains 
than  that  of  chloruhstmatin  crystals  (Bufalini).4 

Cyan-ha matin. — '  When  potassium  cyanide  is  added  to  an  ammoniacal  solu- 
tion of  pure  haematin,  or  to  a  solution  of  oxyhaemoglobin,  a  broad  band  extending 
from  D  to  E  is  seen  on  spectroscopic  examination.  On  adding  reducing  agents, 
a  spectrum  with  two  well-marked  absorption  bands  is  obtained.  These  optical 
characters  are  supposed  to  depend  on  the  production  of  a  compound  which  has 

1  Gamgee,  Phyaiol.  Chem.  p.  117. 

1  Shalfeeff,  Journ.  Ru»a.  Client.  Soc.  1885,  p.  208. 

5  V.  D.  Harris,  Brit.  Med.  Journ.  vol.  ii.  1886,  p.  108.  See  also  K.  Bikfalvi,  Chem. 
Centr.  1886,  p.  499. 

4  Bufalini,  Arch.  Pharm.  (8)  xxiii.  p.  682.  The  method  consists  in  heating  the  aqueous 
extract  of  the  blood  stain  with  a  drop  of  iodine  tincture  and  a  little  acetic  acid  on  a  glas« 
slide.  Crystals  form  in  l-'2  minutes.  MacMunn  obtained  a  crystalline  compound  of 
liii-iiiiitii)  with  sulphuric  acid,  but  the  chemical  constitution  of  this  substance  still 
remains  to  be  worked  out  (Journ.  Phytiol.  vi.  24). 
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been  designated  cyan-hsematin.     We  are,  however,  merely  acquainted  witli  the 
spectroscopic  characters  of  the  supposed  compound.'1 

H(Kmatoporphyrin. — When  haematin  is  heated  with  fuming  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  160°  C.  the  iron  is  removed  from  it,  as  a  ferrous  salt, 
and  iron-free  haematin  or  haematoporphyrin  is  formed.  The  same 
result  is  obtained  when  haematin  is  dissolved  in  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  the  solution  being  of  a  purple-red  colour.  For  spectroscopic 
purposes  only,  haematoporphyrin  may  be  obtained  by  adding  a  small 
quantity  of  blood  or  oxyhaemoglobin  solution  to  a  large  quantity  of 
strong  sulphuric  acid.2  Haematoporphyrin  may  be  precipitated  from  its 
acid  solution  by  the  addition  of  water.  This  precipitate  is  soluble  in 
water,  and  also  in  caustic  alkalis  ;  the  optical  properties  of  the  aqueous 
solution  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  acid  solution,  viz.  a  broad  dark 
band  a  little  to  the  right  of  D,  and  a  narrow  fainter  band  to  the  left  of 
D  (fig.  59,  spectrum  10).  When  haematoporphyrin  is  dissolved  in  caustic 
alkalis,  it  appears  to  undergo  some  amount  of  decomposition  (Gamgee) ; 
the  solution  has  a  reddish -brown  tint,  and  the  absorption  spectrum 
shows  four  bands  (fig.  59,  spectrum  11). 

Haematoporphyrin  is  interesting  as  being  not  only  an  artificial 
product  of  haemoglobin,  but  as  also  occurring  in  the  integument  of 
certain  invertebrate  animals,  viz.  starfishes,  slugs,  the  common  earth 
worm,  and  various  sponges  (MacMunn).3  Polyperythrin  (Moseley), 
a  pigment  of  various  actiniae  and  deep  sea  polypes,  is  also  probably 
identical  with  haematoporphyrin.  It  is  also  found  in  the  eggshells  of 
some  birds.  Urohcematoporphyrin  is  a  kind  of  haematoporphyrin  found 
in  the  urine  in  certain  diseases  ;  it  will  be  fully  described  under  Urine. 
ffcematoporphyroidin  is  a  decomposition  product  of  haematoporphyrin 
described  byle  Nobel.4 

The  formula  given  by  Hoppe-Seyler 5  to  haematoporphyrin  is 
C68H74N8O12;  and  its  formation  from  haematin  may  be  thus  repre- 
sented (see  further  p.  294) : — 

C68H70N8Fe2010  +  2H2S04  +  O2=C68H74N80, 2  +     2FeSO4 

[heeniatin]  [sulphuric  acid]  [luematoporphyrin]      [sulphate  of  iron] 

1  Cyan-hsematin  will  be  found  more  fully  described  in  Hoppe-Seyler's  Med.  Chern. 
Untersuchungen,  Heft  iv.     The  above  short  description  I  have  taken  from  Gamgee's 
Physiol.  Chem.  p.  115. 

2  Hoppe-Seyler  has  obtained  haematoporphyrin  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen, 
and  MacMunn  by  the  action  of  sodium  amalgam  on  haematin. 

3  MacMunn,  Quart.  Journ.  of  Mic,  Science,  1877 ;  Journal  of  Physiology,  vols.  vii. 
and  viii.    It  may  be  added  that  in  certain  species  of  actiniae  a  pigment  very  similar  to 
haemochromogen,  and  convertible  into  haematoporphyrin,  is  found  (Phil.  Trans.  1885). 

4  Chem.  Cenlralbl.  1887,  p.  588. 

5  Hoppe-Seyler  has  described  another  iron-free  derivative  of  haematin,  to  which  he 
gives  the  provisional  name  of  haematolin  (Ce8H78N8O7).    It  differs  from  haamatoporphyrin 
in  being  insoluble  in  sulphuric  acid  and  caustic  alkalis  (Physiol.  Chemie,  p.  897). 
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If'unatoidin. — In  old  blood  clots,  such  as  occur  in  the  brain  after 
cerebral  haemorrhage,  in  the  interior  of  aneurisms,  and  in  the  corpora 
lutea  of  the  ovary,  small  rhombohedral  crystals  of  a  brick-red  colour 
are  often  found,  together  with  an  amorphous  deposit1  of  the  same  colour 
(gee  fig.  62).  The  name  htematoidin  was  given  to  this  substance  by  Vir- 
chow.'J  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  acetic  acid,  dilute  mineral 
acids  and  alkalis  ;  soluble  in  concentrated  acids  and  caustic  alkalis. 

When  treated  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  the  crystals  give  the  same 
colour  reaction  as  the  bile  pigment  does  3  (Gmelin's  reaction).     Haama- 
toidin   is    undoubtedly   a    derivative   of 
haemoglobin,  and  it  is  free  from  iron  :  so  • 

also  is  bilirubin,  the  pigment  of  the  bile  ; 
and  Salkowski  *  found  haamatoidin  to  be    m     ^  " 
identical  chemically  with  bilirubin.    Ber-       i "^    1  M 
zelius  found  in  the  gall-bladder  crystals          *  *  — 

of  bilirubin  exactly  similar  to  those  of          '    •  • 

^^L  .^  >k^ 

hsematoidin.    Preyer,  however,  states  that  ^/  — X  Jfk  ^J 

the   two   substances   differ   spectroscopi- 
cally  ;    solutions    of    bilirubin    showing 

11  ,     ..  £      u  i    -j-  Fid.  62.— Haematoidin  crystals. 

no      bands,      solutions     of     hsematoidm 

showing  one  band  between  b  and  F,  and  a  weaker  one  between  F  and 
G.  Holm 3  obtained  similar  results.  Thudichum 6  has  pointed  out 
that  Preyer  and  Holm  mistook  .the  lipochrome  (lutein)  in  the  cow's 
ovary  for  haamatoidin,  and  hence  they  concluded  that  it  was  not 
identical  with  bilirubin.  Neither  haamatoidin  nor  bilirubin  shows  bands, 
but  both  possess  a  strong  absorptive  power  for  the  violet  end  of  the 
spectrum. 

Hwinosiderin  is  the  name  given  by  Neumann 7  to  a  pigment  often 
occurring  in  extravasations  and  thrombi  with  hnematoidin,  but  differing 
from  it  in  containing  iron. 

So  far,  in  describing  the  composition  of  haematin  and  its  derivatives,  I  have 
followed  Hoppe-Seyler  pretty  closely.  More  recently,  however,  the  subject  of 
htematin  and  its  allies  has  been  rein  vest  igated  by  Nencki  and  Sieber,"  and  the 

1  The  amorphous  variety  was  first  described  by  Robin,  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  cxvi. 
89.  See  also  Stadeler,  Ibul.  cxxxii.  828. 

1  Virchow't  Arch.  il.  jxitliol.  Atmt.  n.  Physiol.  vol.  i.  (1847),  p.  883. 

3  Jaffa,  Arch.f.jxttli.  Aunt,  xxiii.  192.     Hoppe-Seyler,  Ibid.  xxiv.  10. 

4  Salkowski,  Hoppe-Seyler's  Metf.  Chem.  Unteri.  Heft  iii.  p.  486. 

5  Holm,  Journ.f.  prakt.  Ctiem.  c.  142. 

8  Thudichum,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  xvii.  255.  Dr.  MacMunn  kindly  furnished  me  with  this 
and  several  of  the  foregoing  references. 

7  Virchuw's  Archie,  cxi.  25. 

8  Nencki  and  Sieber,  Berichti:  <L  ilfitf.ich.  chem.  Gesellschaft,  xvii.  2267,  xviii.  892; 

//.  Clii-iii    \\.  115. 
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conclusions  at  which  they  have  arrived  are  on  many  points  different  from  those 
of  Hoppe-Seyler1  :  to  certain  of  these,  however,  much  importance  cannot  be 
attached  ;  for  instance,  until  we  know  a  rational  formula  for  haematin  it  matters 
but  little  whether  in  its  empirical  formula  there  are  a  few  atoms  more  or  less  of 
any  one  element.  In  certain  other  matters,  for  instance,  in  the  composition  of 
haemin,  their  views  demand  confirmation  ;  I  have,  therefore,  retained  the  descrip- 
tion of  this  substance  as  usually  given,  and  here  add  a  resum6  of  Nencki  and 
Sieber's  work  :  — 

They  ascribe  to  haematin  the  formula  CS2H32N4Fe04  ;  and  the  word  haemin  is 
applied,  not  to  the  hydrochloride  of  haematin,  but  to  an  anhydride  of  haematin,  of 
which  the  formula  is  CS2HsoN4Fe01.  What  is  usually  called  haemin  (chlorohaematin) 
they  call  hasmin-  hydrochloride,  of  which  the  formula  is  C^H^NjFeOg.HCl.  This 
is  a  crystalline  substance,  and  in  its  preparation  these  observers  employ  amyl 
alcohol,  and  a  molecule  of  amyl  alcohol  of  crystallisation  is  combined  with  the 
crystals,  the  full  formula  for  which  would  therefore  be  C^H^N^eOj.HCl.CjH^O. 
This  molecule  of  amyl  alcohol  can  be  driven  off  by  heating  the  crystals 
to  130°  C. 

Hasmatoporphyrin  may  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  on  either  haematin  (C^H^FeO^  or  haemin  (C^H^N^eO,).  Its  formula  is 
CKH34N405,  and  its  formation  may  be  represented  by  this  equation  :  — 


+  H2S04      =       CnU^tOt   + 
[htematin]      [sulphuric  acid]      [liaematoporpliyrin] 

They  subsequently  found  that  when  haemin  or  haematin  is  heated  with  a 
saturated  solution  of  hydric  bromide  in  glacial  acetic  acid  it  is  readily  converted 
into  haematoporphyrin,  which  shows  differences  from  that  obtained  in  the  usual 
way.  It  has  the  formula  CI6HI8N203.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  dilute  acetic 
acid,  slightly  soluble  in  ether,  amyl  alcohol,  and  chloroform,  and  readily  soluble 
in  alcohol,  dilute  mineral  acids,  and  solutions  of  the  alkalis.  It  is  reddish-brown 
in  colour,  is  amorphous,  and  turns  brown  and  becomes  more  insoluble  at  100°  C. 
Its  alkaline  solution  shows  the  four  bands  previously  described.  The  hydro- 
chloride  (CUHUNSO^HG1)  crystallises  in  tufts  of  needles,2  the  sodium  salt 
(C,6H17NaN203  +  H2O)  in  microscopic  prisms.2  This  substance  is  considered  to  be 
pure  haematoporphyrin,  and  the  substance  prepared  by  the  action  of  sulphuric 
acid  on  haematin  is  probably  its  anhydride  (CS2HS2N404  =  2C18H18N20S-2H20). 

Haematoporphyrin  has  the  same  empirical  formula  as  bilirubin,  which  it 
resembles  in  many  of  ilfs  properties.  The  formation  of  bilirubin  from  haematin 
is  represented  by  Nencki  and  Sieber  by  the  equation  :  — 

CMHMN404Fe  +  2H20  =  C^H^O.  +  Fe 

[htematin]  [bilimbin] 

When  introduced  into  the  living  subject  hasmatoporphyrin  is  partly  expelled 
in  the  urine,  but  the  greater  portion  is  retained,  and  is  probably  utilised  in  the 
formation  of  haemoglobin. 

Taking  a  general  survey  of  the  subject,  we  are  able,  in  spite 
of  contradictory  assertions  on  minor  points,  to  draw  a  few  conclu- 

1  Hoppe-Seyler  has  discussed  the  experiments  of  Nencki  and  Sieber,  and  reaffirmed 
his  own  views  in  the  Berichte  d.  deutach.  chem.  Gesellsch.  xviii.  601. 
*  Figured  in  Archiv  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharmakol.  xxiv.  plate  iv. 
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sions.  There  seems  to  be  a  group  of  iron-free  derivatives  of  hirmatin, 
and  not  a  single  one.  Some  of  these  can  be  produced  artificially, 
such  as  haematoporphyrin  with  its  anhydride,  and  hternatolin  ;  cer- 
tain others  occur  in  the  organism  of  certain  lower  animals  as  such 
(ha;matoporphyrin),  and  certain  others  are  formed  during  the  normal  or 
abnormal  disintegration  of  haemoglobin  that  occurs  in  the  course  of 
the  manufacture  of  bile  and  urine  pigments  (bilirubin,  urobilin  and 
urohjematoporphyrin) ;  and  lastly  one  is  formed  in  the  disintegration 
of  the  blood  pigment,  that  occurs  in  an  old  blood  clot  (haematoidin). 
In  spite,  however,  of  differences  between  these  different  forms  of  iron- 
free  htematin  (in  solubilities,  optical  characters,  <fcc.),  one  cannot  help 
being  more  struck  with  the  resemblances  between  them.  It  there- 
fore appears  possible  that  we  may  eventually  find  we  are  dealing  with 
a  number  of  isomeric  or  polymeric  substances,  for  in  three  of  them 
already  (bilirubin,  htematoporphyrin,  and  haematoidin)  the  same  empi- 
rical formula  has  been  described. 

TESTS  FOE  BLOOD 

In  medico-legal  cases  it  is  often  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  or 
not  a  red  fluid  or  stain  upon  clothing  is  or  is  not  blood. 

The  tests  to  be  applied  are  microscopic,  chemical,  and  spectroscopic. 

Microscopic  tests. — The  corpuscles  of  the  blood  should*  be  sought 
for.  If  the  blood  is  fairly  fresh  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  the  human 
red  corpuscles  from  the  red  corpuscles  of  those  animals  in  which  they 
are  nucleated,  or  differ  from  them  greatly  in  size  and  shape.  Exceedingly 
careful  measurements  have  shown  that  there  are  small  but  very  small 
variations  in  the  diameter  of  the  human  red  corpuscles  and  those  of 
the  common  mammals,  but  practically  it  is  not  possible  to  discriminate 
between  them. 

Chemical  tests. — The  old  test  with  tincture  of  guaiacum  and  hydro- 
gen peroxide,  the  blood  causing  the  red  tincture  to  become  green,  is 
very  untrustworthy,  as  it  is  also  given  by  many  other  organic  sub- 
stances, such  as  potatoes,  certain  forms  of  filtering  paper,  tfcc.  &c.  The 
only  trustworthy  chemical  test  is  the  formation  of  haemin  crystals  ;  if 
one  only  has  a  piece  of  stained  clothing  to  deal  with,  this  is  boiled  with 
glacial  acetic  acid,  and  a  small  crystal  of  sodium  chloride  on  a  slide  ;  on 
cooling  the  crystals  form  as  already  described. 

Spectroscopic  tests. — If  the  blood  is  present  in  any  quantity,  the 
typical  bands  of  oxyhsemoglobin  can  be  readily  seen  through  the  spec- 
troscope ;  these  give  place  to  the  single  band  of  haemoglobin  on  the 
addition  of  a  reducing  agent.  One  must  be  prepared,  however,  in  the 
case  of  old  stains  for  the  presence  of  methwmoglobin,  or  of  htematin. 
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In  such  a  case,  and  also  when  the  quantity  of  haemoglobin  is  very 
small,  the  most  readily  obtained  spectrum  is  that  of  hsemochromogen 
or  reduced  haematin.  The  stained  fabric  is  extracted  with  a  small 
quantity  of  water;  a  few  drops  of  a  reducing  agent  (freshly  prepared 
sodium  hyposulphite  is  a  good  one  to  use),1  and  then  a  few  drops  of 
concentrated  caustic  soda  solution  to  decompose  the  haemoglobin  ;  the 
spectrum  of  haemochromogen,  or  at  any  rate  the  best  marked  band  of 
that  substance  (the  one  between  D  and  E),  then  appears ;  the  mean 
wave-length  of  this  band  is  A  557.  This  band  disappears  on  heating 
to  50°  C.  and  reappears  on  cooling ;  it  also  disappears  when  the  solu- 
tion is  agitated  with  the  air,  but  the  substance  so  formed  is  alkaline 
haematin,  which  shows  only  a  faint  band,  too  faint  to  be  seen  in  such 
weak  solutions  as  we  are  considering. 

In  cases  where  the  stain  has  become  insoluble  in  water,  it  must  be 
dissolved  out  with  ammonia,  and  the  solution  reduced  by  Stokes's 
reagent ;  the  typical  band  of  hsemochromogen  is  then  seen.  This  test 
is  applicable  even  in  cases  where  no  haemin  crystals  are  obtainable. 

In  any  particular  case  it  is  advisable  not  to  rely  upon  one  test 
only,  but  to  try  every  available  means  of  detection  at  one's  disposal. 

1  Recommended  by  Linossier,  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  xlix.  C91. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

THE  BLOOD  IN  DISEASE 

TUB  common  expression  '  The  blood  is  the  life '  expresses  what  was 
till  comparatively  recent  years  regarded  as  true  by  scientists,  namely 
that  the  most  important  of  the  vital  processes  take  place  in  that  fluid  ; 
the  chemical  changes  grouped  together  under  metabolism,  we  now 
know  occur  not  in  the  blood,  but  in  the  tissues  generally,  the  blood 
forming  in  great  measure  a  means  of  putting  the  other  tissues  into 
communication  with  those  parts  where  nutriment  is  obtained,  or  ex- 
cretions discharged. 

Not  only  was  this  view  held  of  the  importance  of  the  blood  in  the 
processes  of  health,  but  in  disease  also  it  was  supposed  to  play  an 
equally  leading  part.  This  gave  rise  to  the  doctrine  of  disease  called 
humoral  pathology  ;  and  its  exponents  were  called  humoralists  ;  the 
opponents  of  this  exclusive  view  of  disease  arose  about  the  middle  of 
this  century,  and  were  dubbed  solidists  or  anti-humoralists.  The  great 
stimulus  in  starting  the  opposition  to  humoral  doctrines  was  no  doubt 
Schwann's  great  discovery  of  the  important  part  that  the  animal  cell 
plays  both  in  health  and  disease,  and  the  anti-humoralists  regarded  the 
life  of  the  organism  as  the  sum  of  the  life  of  all  the  constituent  cells 
of  its  various  organs  ;  similarly  too,  disordered  conditions  of  the  blood 
were  considered  to  be  either  secondary  to  changes  in  the  other  tissues, 
or  if  primary,  that  they  produced  their  results  by  the  effects  such 
changes  had  on  the  other  tissues. 

In  the  present  day,  half  a  century  since  the  promulgation  of  the 
cell  theory,  physicians  are  now  better  able  to  weigh  these  two  counter- 
doctrines,  than  was  possible  in  the  first  flush  of  a  new  and  brilliant 
discovery,  and  their  relative  importance  can  be  now  more  fairly 
estimated.  It  is  now  well  recognised  that  all  diseases  are  not  morbid 
conditions  of  the  blood,  and  that  unhealthy  blood  is  often  the  result  of 
disorders  elsewhere  ;  in  the  same  way,  bleeding  is  not  resorted  to  as  a 
panacea  for  every  ill  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  also  perfectly  well 
recognised  that  in  certain  diseases  the  defect  is  either  in  the  blood 
itself,  or  in  the  blood-forming  organs  ;  and  that  in  many  diseases  we 
have  very  distinct  evidence  of  the  presence  of  abnormal  substances  or 
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poisons  in  the  blood  itself  ;  gout  is  an  instance  of  this  ;  but  in  the  early 
days  of  anti-humoralism  the  humoral  nature  of  gout  was  stoutly  denied. 
In  the  following  brief  description  of  the  various  altered  blood 
conditions  seen  in  disease,  it  will  be  convenient  to  take  first  those 
conditions  in  which  the  primary  mischief  seems  to  be  in  the  blood 
itself,  and  secondly  those  in  which  the  morbid  state  of  the  blood  is 
part  of  a  general  pathological  condition,  or  secondary  to  changes  in 
other  organs. 

THE  BLOOD  IN  ANAEMIA 

Anaemia  is  a  term  which  covers  a  large  number  of  cases  in  which 
poorness  in  one  or  other,  or  all  the  constituents  of  the  blood,  is  the  one 
constant  condition. 

It  may  be  the  result  of  numerous  and  very  varying  conditions  ; 
when  the  blood-forming  tissues  are  at  fault,  it  may  be  considered  a 
primary  disease  of  the  blood  itself ;  but  there  are  a  large  number  of 
other  cases  in  which  anaemia  is  the  accompaniment  of  a  general  state 
of  debility  or  malnutrition,  or  secondary  to  chronic  affections  of  other 
organs. 

It  may  be  the  result  of  excessive  haemorrhage  ;  the  blood  then 
becomes  rapidly  diluted  with  lymph,  and  thus  the  corpuscles  are  less 
numerous  than  normal  until  fresh  ones  are  formed  to  replace  those 
that  were  lost ;  the  total  of  solids  of  the  plasma  is  also  diminished,  as 
the  lymph  is  more  watery  than  normal  plasma. 

Not  only  haemorrhage,  but  other  discharges  also,  produce  an  anaemic 
condition,  such  as  the  discharges  from  abscesses,  excessive  and  chronic 
diarrhoaa,  discharge  of  albuminous  urine  in  Bright's  disease,  and  so 
forth. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  intake  of  nutriment  may  be  insufficient,  and 
thus  the  whole  body,  including  the  blood,  may  be  wasted.  Insufficient 
food,  unsanitary  conditions,  i.e.  insufficient  air,  light,  and  exercise,  are 
all  potent  causes  of  anaemia.  The  wasted  condition  may  not  however 
be  the  result  of  bad  hygiene  ;  malnutrition  may  arise  from  an  inability 
to  take  food,  owing  to  obstruction  in  the  oesophagus,  to  disease  such  as 
catarrh,  or  the  more  serious  condition,  cancer  of  the  stomach,  and  to 
many  other  morbid  states  of  the  alimentary  organs. 

In  chronic  diseases  generally,  in  chronic  lead  or  mercurial  poisoning, 
there  is  also  associated  a  marked  anaemic  condition. 

Lastly  we  have  those  primary  conditions  of  anaemia  which  are 
called  chlorosis,  pernicious  anaemia,  and  leucocythsemia. 

In  anaemia  generally  it  may  be  stated  that  the  most  marked  effect  is 
seen  in  a  diminution  of  the  number,  size,  and  colour  of  the  red  cor- 
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puscles,  often  an  increase  actual  as  well  as  relative  of  the  white 
corpuscles,  and  an  increase  of  water  and  diminution  of  the  solids  of  the 
plasma.  The  changes  in  the  corpuscles  are  investigated  clinically  by 
the  microscope,  the  htemocytometer,  and  hremoglobinometer  ;  while  the 
changes  in  the  plasma  require  the  more  complicated  methods  of  analysis, 
all  of  which  have  been  described  in  the  foregoing  chapter. 

In  chronic  anatmia  the  red  corpuscles  may  be  diminished  to  4_,  or 
in  extreme  cases  to  £,  of  the  normal  amount.  In  cases  of  moderate 
intensity  the  amount  of  haemoglobin  varies  between  i  and  4_,  and  in 
extreme  cases  to  £  of  the  normal  amount.  In  all  chronic  cases  the 
mean  diameter  of  the  red  corpuscles  falls  to  7  /^  or  even  to  6  p  ;  there 
are  also  an  unusually  large  number  of  small  red  corpuscles  (diameter 
2-2  —  6  p),  and  almost  as  frequently  a  certain  number  of  unusually 
large  corpuscles  (diameter  10  —  12  /*).  Some  of  the  smaller  corpuscles 
seem  to  have  less  consistency  than  normal,  and  assume  modified,  often 
oval  shapes. '  In  antemic  blood  the  clot  shows  usually  a  buffy  coat ; 
this  does  not  seem  to  be  due  to  the  coagulation  being  very  slow,  but 
rather  to  the  subsidence  of  the  red  corpuscles  being  very  quick,  on 
account  of  the  low  specific  gravity  of  the  plasma. 

Chlorosis  is  a  condition  of  ansemia  which  occurs  almost  exclusively  in 
young  women,  and  is  associated  with  disorder  of  the  menstrual  function. 
There  is  intense  ansemia,  falling  most  especially  on  the  red  corpuscles 
which  are  few  and  pale  ;  this  produces  a  peculiar  greenish  pallor  of 
the  skin,  from  which  the  disease  derives  its  name.  Chlorosis  also  is 
that  form  of  anaemia  in  which  the  administration  of  iron  causes  the 
best  effects.  Often  after  only  a  few  days  the  corpuscles  are  increased, 
a  red  colour  has  returned  to  the  cheeks,  and  all  the  other  troubles  such 
as  palpitation,  breathlessness,  ifcc.,  due  to  an  insufficient  amount  of 
haemoglobin,  disappear.  The  following  analyses  give  the  condition  of 
the  blood  before  and  after  the  medicinal  use  of  iron  in  two  cases 
(Andral  and  Gavarret2). 


CASE  1 

flefore  Iron      After  Iron 
Water  in  1,000  parts   8667  818-5 

Fibrin      .         .  3'0  2-5 

Blood  corpuscles       .     46 '4  !••"••  7 

Solid  residue  of  serum  83 '9 


CASE  2 

Before  Iron      After  Iron 
852-8  831-5 


35 
49-7 


3-3 
64-3 


83-3  94-0  100-9 

1  Many  of  the  above  facts  regarding  the  corpuscles  in  anaemia  I  hare  taken  from  the 
admirable  epitome  of  Hayem's  work  given  in  Gamgee's  Physiol.  Ghent,  p.  148.  Hayen, 
Recherchet  #ur  I'anatomie  normalr  et  pailtologiqite  du  sang,  Paris,  1878.  Du  sang, 
Paris,  1889. 

1  Andral  and  Gavarret,  Annalet  ilr  chiinir  ct  fir  jihyxiqiie,  Ixxv.  225. 
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Considerable  doubt  has,  however,  arisen  as  to  whether  the  iron 
administered  is  actually  absorbed  ;  there  are  many  who  believe  that 
the  iron  is  absorbed  ;  on  the  opposite  side,  Hamburger  among  others 
considers  that  little  or  none  of  the  medicinal  preparations  of  iron  is 
absorbed  from  the  alimentary  canal,  but  that  iron  is  absorbed  only  in 
the  form  of  organic  compounds,  such  as  are  formed  in  the  synthetic 
processes  of  plant  and  animal  life.  The  quantity  of  iron  in  the  whole 
body  is  only  three  grammes,  and  this  quantity  is  taken  many  times 
over  during  treatment.  Bunge1  explains  the  usefulness  of  iron  in 
chlorosis  by  its  forming  iron  sulphide  in  the  intestines,  removing  in 
this  way  excess  of  sulphur  from  the  body  ;  in  chlorosis  there  are  ex- 
cessive fermentation  processes  in  the  alimentary  canal,  and  large 
quantities  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  are  formed,  which  destroy  the 
organic  compounds  of  iron  that  form  haemoglobin  (haematogen)  ;  the 
administration  of  iron  prevents  this  destruction  of  haematogen. 
Landwehr2  points  out  that  such  a  theory,  however,  does  not  explain 
the  limitation  of  the  disease  to  the  female  sex,  and  the  period  of  early 
adolescence.  He  regards  the  disease  as  one  produced  by  an  excessive 
development  at  this  period,  of  substances  containing  animal  gum3 
necessary  for  the  nourishment  of  the  embryo,  and  which  act  injuriously 
on  the  haemoglobin  molecule.  If  this  is  so,  chlorotic  people  should  take 
little  or  no  carbohydrate  food.  Landwehr  further  considers  that  iron 
precipitates  the  gum  in  the  alimentary  canal  as  a  jelly-like  coagulum, 
and  thus  excess  of  gum  leaves  the  body  with  the  faeces. 

Progressive  pernicious  anaemia. — By  some  this  disease  has  been 
regarded  as  simply  an  advanced  form  of  ordinary  anaemia,  but  its 
rapid  development,  and  its  usually  fatal  termination,  as  well  as  certain 
other  peculiar  symptoms  (attacks  of  pyrexia,  liability  to  retinal 
haemorrhage,  &c.),  place  it  on  a  different  footing  from  ordinary  anaemia, 
and  most  clinical  observers  recognise  it  as  a  distinct  disease. 

The  disease  was  first  described  by  Drs.  Wilks  and  Addison,  but 
since  then  numerous  observers  have  added  greatly  to  our  knowledge  of 
its  symptoms  and  pathology.  We  have  here,  however,  only  to  deal 
with  the  changes  in  the  blood,  and  the  probable  cause  of  those  changes. 

The  changes  in  the  blood  have  been  very  thoroughly  investigated 
by  Eichhorst,4  and  may  be  summarised  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  coloured  corpuscles  are  diminished  in  number,  and  in  the 
amount  of  haemoglobin  they  contain.  There  is  a  great  increase  in  the 

1  Bunge,  Zeit.  physiol.  Chem.  ix.  49. 
*  Landwehr,  Pfliiger's  Archiv,  xl.  21. 

3  The  question  of  animal  gum  and  its  relation  to  mucin  and  similar  bodies  will  be 
found  discussed  in  detail  under  the  heading  Connective  Tissues. 

4  Die  progressive  pcrniziose  Am'hnie,  Leipzig,  1878. 
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number  of  the  small  red  corpuscles,  many  of  which  are  mis-shapen,  and 
many  of  which  are  globular  and  not  discoid.  The  non-discoid  cor- 
puscles are  not,  however,  constantly  present.1  Occasionally  nucleated 
coloured  corpuscles  have  been  observed  (Byrom  Bramwell).2 

2.  The  colourless  corpuscles  are  also  few  in  number. 

3.  The  blood  when  shed  coagulates  with  difficulty. 

The  question  arises,  is  this  disease  due  to  diminished  formation  of 
the  elements  of  the  blood,  or  to  increased  destruction  of  the  same  ?  In 
those  cases  where  nucleated  red  corpuscles  have  been  found,  it  has  been 
assumed  that  the  red  marrow  is  diseased,  as  in  certain  forms  of  leucocy- 
thaemia,  which  will  be  presently  mentioned.  But  the  majority  of  cases 
show  no  disease  of  the  red  marrow,  and  the  usual  view  held  is  that 
pernicious  anaemia  is  due  to  excessive  destruction  of  the  cellular 
elements  of  the  blood.  Recent  researches  by  Dr.  W.  Hunter3  and 
Dr.  Mott 4  on  the  pathology  of  the  disease  fully  confirms  this  theory  ; 
I  quote  briefly  Hunter's  conclusions  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
blood  destruction.  It  is  not  simply  a  dissolution  of  the  red  corpuscles 
in  the  general  circulation,  such  as  occurs  periodically  in  paroxysmal 
haemoglobinuria,  or  may  be  artificially  induced  by  the  injection  of  dis- 
tilled water  or  pyrogallic  acid  into  the  circulation.  Haemoglobinuria 
is  always  absent  in  pernicious  anaemia.  In  this  relation  the  condition 
of  the  liver  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  condition  of  the  liver  is 
as  follows  :  (1)  It  is  exceedingly  rich  in  iron  ;  (2)  there  is  excess  of 
pigment  within  the  liver  cells  ;  and  (3)  there  is  fatty  degeneration  in 
the  central  third  of  each  lobule.  A  condition  closely  resembling  this, 
though  not  so  marked,  is  produced  by  the  drug  toluylendiamine.  It  is 
therefore  assumed  that  the  agent,  or  agents,  which  induces  the  excessive 
destruction  of  blood  in  pernicious  anaemia  is  one  whose  action  on  the 
blood  and  on  the  liver  cells  is  the  same  as  that  of  toluylendiamine.  This 
view  is  strengthened  by  the  consideration  that  the  form  assumed  by 
the  haemoglobin  after  its  liberation  from  the  corpuscles  is,  in  cases  of 
pernicious  anaemia,  similar  to  that  assumed  by  it  after  poisoning  by 
toluylendiamine.  After  poisoning  by  this  drug  numerous  small  globules 
of  a  yellowish  colour  occur  in  the  urine,  and  these  exactly  resemble 
the  globules  of  pigment  found  in  the  convoluted  tubules  of  the  kidney 
in  certain  cases  of  pernicious  anwmia.*  The  urine  contains  excess  of 
urobilin  (Mott). 

1  Grainger  Stewart,  Brit.  Med.  Journ.  vol.  i.  1876,  p.  40. 
1  Edinburgh  Med.  Journ.  xxiii.  408. 

3  Hunter,  Lancet,  vol.  ii.  1888,  p.  654.    In  this  paper  will  also  be  found  reference  to 
the  researches  of  others  who  have  worked  at  the  subject. 
«  Ibid.  vol.  i.  1889,  p.  520;  vol.  i.  1890,  p.  287.; 
s  Hunter  does  not,  however,  give  any  proofs  that  these  yellow  globules  consist  of 
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With  regard  to  the  precise  nature  of  the  poison  generated,  Hunter 
suggests  it  may  be  of  a  cadaveric  nature,  absorbed  from  the  alimentary 
tract.  The  research  is,  however,  specially  valuable  in  fixing  the  seat 
of  the  disintegration  of  the  corpuscles  in  the  portal  circulation,  and 
its  important  annexa,  the  spleen  and  liver.  (See  also  Liver,  Spleen, 
Urine.) 

Hcemoglobinuria. — This  is  a  condition  in  which  the  haemoglobin  of 
the  red  corpuscles  becomes  dissolved  in  blood  plasma  (hsemoglobinaemia), 
and  passes  into  the  urine,  mostly  in  the  condition  of  methaemoglobin. 
This  condition  will  be  more  fully  described  under  Urine. 

Leucocythcemin. — The  normal  proportion  of  white  to  red  corpuscles 
in  man  is  about  1  :  350.  This  proportion  is,  however,  by  no  means 
fixed ;  it  varies  in  different  vessels,  at  different  times  of  the  day,  with 
different  ages.  There  are  also  certain  conditions  in  which  the  white 
corpuscles  are  increased,  but  still  not  to  such  a  great  extent  as  to  pro- 
duce the  symptoms  of  what  is  called  leucocythaemia.  Thus  in  many 
forms  of  chronic  amemia,  the  white  corpuscles  are  slightly  raised  in 
number  absolutely  as  well  as  relatively.  During  pregnancy  there  is  a, 
similar  condition,  and  in  many  inflammatory  affections  it  occurs  also. 
The  term  leucocytosis  is  applied  to  this  condition,  whereas  the  word 
leucocythaemia  is  not  used  until  the  proportion  of  white  to  red  reaches 
1  :  20.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  proportion  may  be  as  high  as  1  :  6,. 
or  even,  it  is  said,  1:3;  and  in  these  cases  when  the  blood  is  shed  it  has. 
the  appearance  of  a  mixture  of  blood  and  pus. 

The  disease  is  usually  accompanied  with  great  hypertrophy  of  the 
spleen  ;  sometimes  with  a  general  hypertrophy  of  the  lymphatic  glands 
throughout  the  body  ;  it  is,  however,  quite  possible  to  have  a  very  great 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  lymphatic  glands  (lymphadenoma)  without 
any  leucocythsemia. '  There  are  other  cases  again  in  which  the  red 
marrow  is  diseased  (myelogenic  leucocythaemia),  and  nucleated  red 
corpuscles  like  those  of  the  embryo  are  found  in  the  circulation. 

It  is  possible  that  in  certain  cases  of  leucocythaemia  and  other 
forms  of  intense  anaemia  the  affection  of  the  red  marrow  may  be 
secondary  rather  than  primary.  Thus  Denys,2  who  has  investigated 
the  formation  of  red  corpuscles  in  pigeons,  finds  that  during  simple 

haemoglobin  or  are  derived  from  it ;  they  may  indeed  be  often  found  in  perfectly  normal 
kidneys,  and  give  none  of  the  reactions  of  haemoglobin. 

1  In  one  third  of  the  cases  of  splenic  leucocythsemia  the  lymphatic  glands  are  also- 
enlarged  ;  under  the  microscope  sections  of  the  glands  appear  normal,  there  is  rarely  the- 
increase  of  the  interstitial  reticulum  that  occurs  in  lymphadenoma.  Gowers,  Reynolds'* 
System  of  Medicine,  vol.  v.  p.  288-9. 

J  Denys,  La  structure  de  la  moelle  des  os  chez  les  oiseaux.  Travaux  du  laboratoire 
d'anatomie  pathologique  de  Vuniversitt  de  Lonvain. 
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inanition  the  blood-forming  structures  degenerate,  and  are  replaced  by 
a  mucus-like  tissue,  and  that  imperfectly  formed  or  embryonic  cor- 
puscles make  their  way  into  the  general  circulation. 

Not  only  is  the  number  of  white  corpuscles  increased,  but  the  red 
are  diminished  in  number. 

Elongated,    octahedral,    colourless   crystals  have   been   stated   to 
separate  from   the  blood  of   leucocythaemic   patients   after   death  by 
several  observers  (Charcot,  Vulpian,  Salkowski,  Zenker),  and  different 
views  have  been  held  as  to  their  nature  ;  they 
have  been  variously  considered  to  consist  of  pro-  A    \\   u  "* 

teid,  of  mucin,  and  of  the  phosphate  of  a  base  <=> 

with   the   formula  C2H3N    (Schreiner1).     These          //  Q      c 
crystals  are  usually  spoken  of  as  Charcot's  crystals.2  . 

They  are  not,  however,  peculiar  to  leucocythremia  ; 
they  have  been  found  also  in  cases  of  simple 
anaemia,  and  in  the  sputum  of  bronchial  asthma  ^w 

(Leyden  3).  tlie  an8les  rounded. 

Xanthine  and  hypoxanthine  occur  in  greater  abundance  in  leucaemic 
blood  than  in  normal  blood  ;  these,  no  doubt,  are  derived  from  the 
white  corpuscles,  according  to  Kossel 4  from  the  nuclei  of  white  cor- 
puscles. Lactic  acid,  which  has  been  also  described,  doubtless  owes  its 
origin  to  the  increased  number  of  white  corpuscles,  which  undergo 
changes  resulting  in  the  formation  of  this  acid  when  the  blood  is 
shed.  (See  footnote  1,  p.  261.)  - 

Scherer  and  Gorup-Besanez  *  have  described  in  the  blood  in  this  ^disease 
a  substance  which  is  soluble  in  hot  water,  and  sets  into  a  jelly  when  its  solution 
is  cooled,  in  fact,  which  behaves  like  gelatin. 

Addison's  disease. — This  is  a  disease  which  is  associated  with  great 
wasting  and  anaemia  ;  the  skin  is  deeply  bronzed,  and  in  typical  cases 
the  suprarenal  capsules  have  been  found  (post  mortem}  to  be  diseased. 
The  relation  between  bronzing  and  suprarenal  capsular  disease  is,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  constant,  and  by  some  observers  the  changes  occur- 
ring in  the  neighbouring  semilunar  ganglia  are  regarded  as  more 
important  than  those  in  the  suprarenals. 

1  Liebig's  Annalen,  cxciv.  68. 

1  A  full  account  with  references  will  be  found  in  Gowers's  article  in  Reynolds' a  System 
just  quoted,  p.  238. 

5  More  recently  Meissen  (Berlin,  klin.  Wochensch.  No.  xxii.  1883)  has  described  the 
same  crystals  in  the  expectoration  of  phthisical  and  bronchitic  patients. 

4  Kossel,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.  vi.  7-22.  See  also  Salomon,  Archiv  f.  Anat. 
u.  Physiol.  1876,  p.  762. 

4  Afaly's  Jahresbertclit,  iv.  120. 
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Nevertheless,  it  is  interesting  here  to  note  MacMunn's1  discovery  of  haemo- 
chromogen  in  the  medulla  of  the  suprarenal  capsules  of  mammals.  This  is 
partially  removed  by  washing  out  the  blood  vessels  with  salt  solution.  Hence, 
and  owing  also  to  the  fact  it  is  elsewhere  excretory,  the  hasmochromogen  of  the 
adrenals  is  probably  excretory  too.  MacMunn  further  considers  that  if  the 
adrenals  are  functionless,  as  in  Addison's  disease,  the  metabolism  of  haemoglobin 
(and  of  allied  pigments,  to  which  he  has  given  the  name  histohaematins)  is  pre- 
vented, and  the  incompletely  metabolised  pigments  circulate  in  the  blood,  and 
lead  to  staining  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes. 

Myxcedema. — In  a  few  cases  of  this  disease  in  man,  the  red  cor- 
puscles, or  the  haemoglobin,  have  been  observed  to  be  diminished,  but 
in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  no  characteristic  changes  have  been 
noted  by  clinical  observers,  and  in  the  few  instances  in  which  the  blood 
has  been  more  fully  examined  the  only  noteworthy  alteration  seen  was 
the  formation  of  a  buffy  coat  on  the  clot. 

In  certain  animals  the  disease  can  be  produced  experimentally  by 
removal  of  the  thyroid  gland,  and  disease  or  atrophy  of  the  thyroid 
gland  is  the  cause  of  the  disease  in  the  human  subject  also.  Some 
animals  (for  instance,  pig,  donkey),  however,  do  not  exhibit  the  typical 
symptoms  of  the  disease,  and  in  these  the  blood  and  serous  effusions 
are  perfectly  normal.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  in  monkeys,  which 
exhibit  the  disease  in  a  very  characteristic  manner,  and  show  the 
swelling  of  the  connective  tissue  which  will  be  fully  described  with 
that  tissue,  it  is  found  that  the  blood  also  exhibits  certain  marked 
changes,  viz.  anaemia,  slow  coagulation  with  formation  of  a  bufly 
coat,  and  presence  of  small  quantities  of  mucin,2  which  increase  as 
the  disease  becomes  fully  developed.  In  dogs  also,  leucocytosis  and 
anaemia  follow  the  extirpation  of  the  thyroid. 

Enumeration  of  the  corpuscles  in  the  thyroid  vein  and  artery 
respectively  has  shown  that  there  is  a  distinct  surplus  in  the  former 
vessel.  One  would,  therefore,  be  inclined  to  conclude  that  the  gland 
was  concerned  in  the  formation  of  corpuscles;  and  that  this  supposition 
is  in  part  correct,  is  confirmed  by  the  existence  in  nodules  throughout 
the  gland  of  a  tissue  resembling  closely  that  of  the  spleen,  and  in  some 
few  cases  removal  of  the  gland  has  been  followed  by  enlargement  of 
the  spleen. 

The  general  alterations  throughout  the  whole  body  seem,  however, 
to  point  to  the  function  of  the  gland  as  concerned  not  so  much  in  the 
elaboration  of  the  corpuscles  as  of  certain  constituents  of  the  plasma  ; 

1  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  xxxix.  248. 

*  Or  at  least  of  a  substance  readily  precipitable  by  acetic  acid  and  insoluble  in 
excess  of  that  reagent. 
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and  tin-  overgrowth  of  the  connective  tissues,  and  the  accumulation  of 
an  abnormal  product  in  the  blood,  have  led  some  observers  to  suppose 
that  the  gland  is  concerned  in  the  separation  of  niucin  from  the  blood, 
and  then  the  completion  of  its  metabolism  into  simpler  products. 

A  full  account  of  myzccdenia,  clinical  and  experimental,  will  be  found  in  the 
report  of  a  Committee  of  the  Clinical  Society,  published  as  an  Appendix  to 
Vol.  XXI.  <>f  tin-  Clinical  Society's  Transactions. 


PATHOLOGICAL  CONDITIONS  IN  WHICH  THE  COAGULATION 
OF  THE  BLOOD  IS  ABNORMAL 

We  have  already  seen  (p.  22-i)  that  the  living  vessels  exercise  a 
powerful  restraining  influence  upon  coagulation  ;  there  are,  however, 
certain  pathological  processes  in  which  the  blood  may  coagulate  within 
the  vessels  during  life  ;  this  may  be  from  an  alteration  in  its  chemical 
constitution,  as  after  certain  acute  specific  diseases,  such  as  typhoid 
fever,  or  after  pregnancy  (phlegmasia  dolens)  ;  the  nature  of  the  chemi- 
cal changes  is,  however,  not  known  ;  in  some  cases  the  intravascular 
coagulation  is  so  extensive  as  to  cause  death,  especially  when  the  blood  in 
the  pulmonary  vessels  is  aflected  ;  in  other  cases  where  recovery  ensues, 
the  resolution  of  the  clot  is  often  rapid  ;  vessels  which  one  day  can  be 
felt  as  hard  cords  beneath  the  skin  may  the  next  day  be  quite  per- 
vious, and  no  trace  of  a  clot  can  be  felt. '  In  other  cases  the  intravas- 
cular coagulation  is  due  to  the  absorption  or  experimental  injection  of 
poisonous  substances  into  the  circulation.  These  are  probably  proteid 
in  nature.  Thus  in  a  wound  in  which  the  discharge  is  pent  up,  the 
absorption  of  such  exudation  will  in  mild  cases  bring  on  a  rise  of  tempera- 
ture causing  one  form  of  surgical  fever,2  but  in  other  cases  will  cause 
intravascular  coagulation.  The  material  which  produces  these  poisonous 
effects  is  probably  the  fibrin-ferment ; 3  the  normal  body  has  the  power 
of  resisting  the  action  of  this  substance  to  a  very  great  extent.  Again, 
the  injection  of  solutions  of  certain  proteids  obtained  from  the  thymus, 
testis,  and  other  organs,  will  in  rabbits  cause  almost  universal  throm- 

1  T!HS  occurs  first  in  tin-  centre  <>f  tin- i-lnt.  Cases  have  been  described  in  whi<  h  a 
ne\\  central  channel  luis  been  fmind  through  the  centre  of  the  clot.  The  precise  nature 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  fibrin  is  dissolved  is  unknown. 

*  Eric'hsen's  Suri/i-n/,  ninth  edit,  edited  by  Marcus  Heck.  vol.  i.  j>.  Is4.  It  is,  however, 
Me  in  the  case  of  purulent  discharge  Unit  the  fever  may  l>e  caused  by  the  absorption 
of  albuinoses  formed  by  the  disintegrntion  of  pus  cells  (see  Pus). 

3  Injection  of  fibrin-ferment  into  the  circulation  has  been  shown  to  cause  death  from 
intravascular  clotting,  esi>ecially  of  the  pulm  mary  system,  by  Edelberg,  Kohler,  and 
Birk.  Birk's  pjijM-r  i  linnii/.  l>ianert.  Dorpat,  1MHO)  will  be  found  summarised  in  .Mn/i/'s 
Jahrrslirricht,  vol.  xi.  18M1,  where  ulso  the  references  to  other  works  on  this  subject 
will  be  found. 
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bosis,  and  in  dogs  the  clotting  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the 
portal  system  (Wooldridge1). 

In  still  another  class  of  cases,  intravascular  coagulation  occurs  from 
the  introduction  of  foreign  particles  into  the  circulation.  These  may 
be  introduced  for  experimental  purposes  from  without,  or  the  pluijs  or 
emboli  from  which  the  clotting  starts  may  be  detached  portions  of  clots 
from  other  parts  of  the  circulation,  detached  fragments  of  vegetations 
from  diseased  valves  of  the  heart,  as  after  rheumatic  fever,  «tc. 

Lastly,  a  pathological  condition  of  the  vascular  lining  may  act  in 
the  same  way  as  a  foreign  body,  and  cause  clotting  in  the  vascular 
contents  ;  this  change  may  be  of  the  nature  of  inflammation  (arteritis, 
phlebitis,  &c.),  or  of  degeneration  (atheroma),  or  a  break  in  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  endothelial  lining,  such  as  occurs  within  an  aneurism. 

There  are  other  pathological  conditions  in  which  the  blood  clots  less 
readily  than  normally  ;  for  instance,  in  diseases  of  a  pyaemic  or  acute 
specific  nature  (measles,  small -pox,  scarlet  fever),  the  blood  is  dark 
coloured  and  clots  with  difficulty,  when  removed  from  the  body  or  after 
death,  and  the  yield  of  fibrin  is  small. 

Blood  rich  in  fibrin-yielding  elements  often  clots  slowly.  This  is 
seen  in  rheumatism,  pneumonia,  and  other  acute  inflammatory  dis- 
orders. In  all  these  cases  the  clot  has  the  buflfy  coat  previously 
described. 

In  haemophilia,  a  congenital  disease  characterised  by  a  tendency  to 
immoderate  bleedings,  whether  spontaneous  or  traumatic,  it  has  been 
supposed  that  the  affection  is  due  to  the  lack  of  fibrin -yielding  consti- 
tuents in  the  blood.  The  blood,  however,  clots  when  shed  and  is 
apparently  normal.  More  probably  the  fault  lies  in  the  blood  vessels. 

In  scurvy  and  in  purpura  hamiorrhagica  no  diminution  in  the  fibrin- 
yielding  elements  of  the  blood  has  been  found  (Becquerel  and  Rodier, 
Busk)  ;  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  anaemia,  but  in  both  these  diseases, 
as  in  haemophilia,  there  is  but  little  doubt  that  the  tendency  to  hemor- 
rhage is  the  result  of  morbid  changes,  not  in  the  blood,  but  in  the 
blood  vessels. 

THE   BLOOD   IN   INFLAMMATION 

The  blood  removed  from  patients  suffering  from  acute  inflammatory 
diseases  (pneumonia,  pleurisy,  rheumatic  fever,  erysipelas,  <fcc.)  clots 
more  slowly  than  normal,  and  hence  the  coagulum  shows  a  buff'y  coat. 
The  amount  of  fibrin,  which  is  normally  in  man  2*5  per  1,000,  may  in- 
crease to  as  much  as  10  per  1,000  in  marked  cases.  This  is  accompanied 

1  Wooldridge,  Croonian  Lecture,  Royal  Soc.  1886. 
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by  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  serum-globulin  >n  the  serum.  In 
other  words,  lx)th  the  globulins  (tibrinogen  and  serum-globulin)  are  in 
excess. 

There  is  also  leucocytosis  or  increase  of  the  white  corpuscles,  and  so 
there  is  an  increase  in  the  cell-globulin  or  fibrin-ferment,  which  in  part, 
no  doubt,  accounts  for  the  increased  amount  of  globulin  in  the  serum. 

The  increase  of  leucocytes  is  a  point  which  has  been  very  fully 
worked  out  by  T.  P.  Gostling.1  It  was  originally  observed  by  Pierry 
in  1S37,  and  later  by  Virchow,  Nasse,  and  Malassez.  Gostling  found 
that  the  white  corpuscles  were  especially  increased  in  suppurative 
inflammations,  more  particularly  when  accompanied  by  tension  ;  and 
that  when  the  tension  was  relieved,  as  by  opening  the  abscess,  the 
leucocytosis  diminished.  He  therefore  suggests  that  absorption  of 
leucocytes  from  the  inflamed  area  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  abscess 
will  in  part  explain  the  phenomena  observed. 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs  that  rheumatism  is 
included  with  other  forms  of  inflammatory  disorder.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  rheumatism  is  a  specific  disease,  in  which  inflam- 
mation is  more  prone  to  attack  the  joints  than  any  other  part,  and  in 
which  a  very  rapid  destruction  of  the  red  corpuscles  occurs  ;  in  all 
probability,  the  disease  is  produced  by  a  special  poison  of  a  chemical 
(i.e.  non-bacterial)  nature.  The  hypothesis  has  been  advanced  that 
lactic  acid  in  the  blood  is  the  iiuiteriea  morbi,  but  this  has  never  been 
satisfactorily  demonstrated.  Although  we  have  no  positive  knowledge 
of  the  poison,  we  at  any  rate  possess  the  negative  information  that  it 
is  not  uric  acid,  and  so  rheumatism  and  rheumatoid  arthritis  are  easily 
distinguishable  from  gout,  where  undoubtedly  sodium  urate  is  the 
poison  (Garrod).  The  percentage  of  uric  acid  in  the  serum  has  in  gout 
been  found  to  vary  from  0-004  to  0*175.  Oxalic  acid  has  also  l>een 
found  (Garrod).  (For  the  method  of  demonstrating  the  existence  of 
excess  of  uric  acid  in  gouty  blood,  we  p.  252.) 

Latham's  theory  of  the  formation  of  uric  acid  in  gout*  is  as  follows: 
The  glycocine,  instead  of  undergoing  its  normal  change  into  urea, 
combines  in  the  liver  with  two  molecules  of  urea  (derived  from  leuoine 
and  other  amido-acids),  and  forms  the  compound 

CO|NH, 


which  is  allied  to  biuret  and  allophanic  ether. 

1    ^f': !,<•<>-( 'him ri/ii-nl  Tniim.  vol.  Ixix.  (lHH(i).  p.  1S3. 
L886,  v.-l.  i.  p.  11-20. 
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This  substance  is  dehydrated  and  forms 

NH 
NH 


CO|NH-CO 
( 


which,  like  hydantoin,  is  soluble  in  the  blood,  passes  to  the  kidneys,  and 
there  unites  with  another  molecule  of  urea  to  form  ammonium  urate, 

ro,NH-CO 

NH     |  +     C 

COtNH—  CH2 

[urea]  [ammonium  nrate] 

which  is  excreted  ;  but  a  portion  passing  into  the  general  circulation  is 
converted  in  the  blood  into  sodium  urate. 


PARASITES   IN   THE   BLOOD 

The  Filaria  sanyuinis  hominis  is  a  nematoid  worm  found  in  the 
blood  and  urine  of  patients  suffering  from  chyluria  ;  the  name  of  the 
disease  is  given  to  it  on  account  of  the  chyle-like  condition  of  the 
urine.  The  disease  is  also  accompanied  with  swellings  under  the  skin, 
especially  of  the  scrotum,  containing  chylous  fluid  and  sometimes 
discharging  the  same.  The  disease  affects  inhabitants  of  India  and 
China. 

So  far  as  has  been  ascertained,  the  presence  of  the  hfematozoon  is 
the  only  abnormal  feature  of  the  blood  ;  nothing  is  known  of  any 
changes  in  the  composition  of  the  blood  which  it  may  cause. 

The  Jiilharzia  kcrmatobia  belongs  to  the  trematode  (fluke)  family  of 
worms.  It  is  found  in  the  blood  of  patients  suffering  from  a  disease 
known  as  Egyptian  chlorosis,1  an  endemic  hsematuria  occurring  not 
only  in  Egypt,  but  at  the  Cape,  the  Mauritius,  and  in  South  America. 
The  parasite  inhabits  chiefly  the  branches  of  the  portal  system,  and  the 
small  veins  of  the  pelvis  of  the  ureter,  the  ureter,  and  bladder.  The 
disease  is  accompanied  with  hsematuria  (blood  in  the  urine),  and  it  is 
this  constant  drain  that  causes  the  anjemic  condition. 

The  condition  of  the  urine  in  these  two  diseases  will  be  described  in 
a  later  chapter  (see  Pathological  Urines). 

These  are  the  only  two  animal  parasites  which  are  known  to  occur 
in  the  blood  ;  the  remaining  parasites  are  vegetable  in  nature. 

Zymotic  diseases. — The  germ  theory  of   disease  teaches  that  the 

1  Egyptian  chlorosis  is  sometimes  caused  not  by  the  Bilharzia,  but  by  a  nematoid 
worm,  the  Dochmius  duodenalis.  This  animal  inhabits  the  duodenum,  and  the  anaemia. 
is  caused  by  leech-like  bleedings  by  means  of  thousands  of  these  creatures'. 
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7ymotic  diseases,  or  acute  specific  diseases,  as  they  are  sometimes  called, 
arc  produced  by  certain  low  forms  of  vegetable  life  called  bacteria, 
bacilli,  micrococci,  ifcc.,  and  their  contagiousness  consists  in  the  trans- 
ference of  these  bacteria  or  their  spores  from  one  person  to  another. 
The  constant  coexistence  of  a  bacterial  growth  with  some  of  these 
diseases  has  been  proved,  but  in  many  other  cases  the  existence  of  such 
germs  is  merely  a  matter  of  inference  from  the  resemblance  of  the 
disease  to  other  diseases,  in  which  the  existence  of  a  specific  bacterium 
has  been  proved.  The  various  bacterial  growths  are  distinguished 
from  one  another  by  the  shape  and  size  of  the  bacteria  themselves,  by 
the  way  in  which  they  grow  upon  certain  nutritive  media  (gelatine, 
agar-agar,  blood-serum,  and  the  like),  and  by  the  fact  that  when  a 
pure  cultivation  is  introduced  into  another  animal  a  certain  set  of 
symptoms  is  invariably  produced. 

In  certain  acute  specific  diseases  the  seat  of  the  bacterial  growth  is 
the  intestine  (cholera,  '  typhoid  fever)  ;  in  others  the  throat  (diphtheria, 
«fec.)  ;  in  others  the  skin,  or  subcutaneous  tissues  (erysipelas,  «tc.)  ;  in 
others  again,  other  organs  may  be  the  points  specially  attacked. 
There  are  two  diseases  in  which  the  presence  of  such  germs  in  the 
blood  has  been  clearly  demonstrated,  viz.  the  spirillum  of  relapsing 
fever,  and  the  bacillus  anthracis  of  splenic  fever  and  malignant  pustule 
(woolsorter's  disease). 

Malaria.  —  The  discovery  of.  the  bacillus  malaria'  placed  ague  and 
the  various  forms  of  malarial  (intermittent)  fever  among  the  acute 
specific  diseases.  This  was  a  bacillus  found  in  the  blood  of  mala  rial 
patients  by  Klebs  and  Crudeli,  but  upon  further  investigation  it  was 
found  that  it  did  not  fulfil  the  different  conditions  which  prove  the 
dependence  of  a  disease  upon  a  micro-organism.  These  conditions,  as 
laid  down  by  Koch,  are  as  follows  :  — 

1.  The  micro-organism  must  always  be  present  in  the  animal 
suffering  from  the  disease  in  question. 

-.  The  micro-organism  must  be  cultivated  for  several  successive 
generations  in  such  a  manner  as  to  exclude  other  micro-organisms  and 
other  poisons  ;  and  on  the  introduction  of  such  a  pure  cultivation  into 
the  body  of  a  healthy  animal  susceptible  to  the  disease,  it  produces  the 
disease  in  that  animal. 

.'*.  It  is  necessary  that  the  second  animal  so  affected  should  show  in 
its  body  the  same  miero-orgu.nisms. 

The   bacillus   malarise  and  several  ot  her  micro-organisms  discovered 

1  Owinj,'  to  tin-  alumilitnt  tnuiMiilations  from  tin-  alimentary  canal  in  cholera,  the 
lil.xxl  IH-I  .imcs  relatively  rich  in  solid  constituent*,  and  nniy  in  se\erc  ca-c~  CM-II  ha\e  .1 
viscid  consistency. 
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in  malarial  blood  from  time  to  time  have  not  been  found  to  fulfil" 
these  conditions.  Marchiafava  and  CeJli '  found  that  the  red  blood 
discs  of  patients  affected  with  malaria  contain  peculiar  homogeneous 
bodies  possessed  of  amoeboid  movements.  They  call  them  h(Kwo-plcui- 
modinm  mafarifr.  Sometimes  these  plasmodia  include  pigment 
granules  assimilated  from  the  pigment  of  the  blood  discs.  Blood 
containing  the  plasmodia  is  capable  of  producing  intermittent  fever 
in  man  after  intravenous  injection,  and  the  blood  corpuscles  of  the 
person  so  infected  again  contain  the  plasmodia.  It  is  not,  however, 
by  any  means  certain  that  the  hremo-plasmodiurn  is  the  cause  of  the 
disease.  The  pigment  produced  apparently  from  the  red  discs  by 
these  peculiar  bodies  is  black  in  colour,  and  accumulates  in  and  around 
the  smaller  vessels  of  the  brain,  liver,  spleen,  and  marrow  of  the  bones.2 
There  is  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  this  pigment,, 
and  its  presence  in  the  blood  is  called  melansemia.  In  the  disease 
known  as  acute  tuberculosis,  melana>mia  also  sometimes  occurs. 

Phthisis.— This  is  associated  with  the  presence  in  the  lungs  of  the 
tubercle  bacillus.  The  very  remarkable  statement  has  been  recently 
made  by  E.  Freund,3  that  the  tissues,  pus,  and  blood  of  tuberculous 
patients  contain  cellulose. 

Septiccemia  and  Pywmin. — The  various  forms  of  blood  poisoning 
known  by  these  names  are  undoubtedly  caused  by  poisons  generated 
during  putrefaction,  and  this  is  a  process  which  is  caused  by  the 
activity  and  growth  of  micro-organisms.  Still,  no  satisfactory  evidence 
of  the  constant  presence  of  bacteria  in  the  blood  has  ever  been 
advanced  in  man.  Klein  4  has  occasionally  found  minute  bacilli  in  the 
blood  vessels  of  the  swollen  lymphatic  glands,  and  Koch  has  described 
a  somewhat  smaller  bacillus  in  the  blood  of  mice  suffering  from  a 
special  form  of  septicaemia,  and  various  kinds  of  micrococci  in  certain 
pyjemic  processes  in  mice  and  rabbits. 

The  question  here  arises,  how  do  bacteria  produce  their  effects  ? 
In  a  few  cases,  as  in  those  just  quoted  from  Klein,  they  seem  to  act 
mechanically  by  blocking  the  vessels  and  so  hindering  the  circulation 
through  the  infected  part ;  but  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases 
of  blood  poisoning  and  of  acute  specific  disease  they  produce  a  chemical 
poison,  in  the  same  way  as  yeast  produces  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid 
from  a  solution  of  sugar,  and  it  is  the  presence  of  this  poison  in  the 
blood  stream  that  causes  the  widespread  general  effects  throughout  the 

1  Fortschritte,  d.  Med.  Nos.  xi.  xviii.  and  xxiv.  1885. 

*  Arnstein,  Virchow's  Arch.  Ixi.  494. 

3  E.  Freund,  Wiener  im-d.  Jalirb.  1886,  p.  885. 

*  Micro-organisms  and  Disease,  p.  120. 
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body.  One  of  the  earliest  successful  Hforts  to  obtain  such  a  poison 
-  made  by  Panum  and  Schmidt  (<w«  p.  172).  A  substance  called 
sepsin  (now  known  to  \>e  impure)  was  separated  from  putrefying  blood, 
and  when  injected  into  the  blood  stream  produced  the  characteristic 
symptoms  of  septicaemia.  Since  then  it  has  been  discovered  that 
during  putrefaction  processes,  substances  of  the  nature  of  alkaloids, 
willed  ptomaines  and  leucomaines,  are  formed.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
in  many  cases  it  is  poisons  of  this  nature  produced  by  bacteria  that 
cause  the  diseases  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  (see  more  fully 
Chapters  XII  and  XIII).  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  in  other 
cases  the  poison  may  be  proteid  in  nature  (nee  Chapter  X,  Proteids  as 
Poisons,  p.  137).  For  some  points  respecting  hemoglobin  crystals  in 
septic  diseases  see  p.  315. 

THE   BLOOD  IN   DISEASES  OF  VARIOUS  ORGANS 

The  changes  which  occur  in  the  blood  secondarily  to  diseases  of  other 
organs  have  been  in  part  already  alluded  to.  In  chronic  diseases  there 
is  invariably  amemia,  and  in  inflammatory  diseases  the  characteristic 
changes  already  described.  In  some  diseases  of  the  itfart  and  also  of 
the  luiujs  there  is  imperfect  aeration  of  the  blood  leading  to  blueness 
(cyanosis)  of  the  parts  most  distant  from  the  central  circulatory  organs. 
Local  patches  of  cyanosis  may  occur  before  the  onset  of  gangrene,  and 
also  in  certain  vasomotor  affections  (Raynaud's  disease). 

In  affr.ctionx  of  tlte  liver,  in  which  there  is  obstruction  in  the  bile 
ducts  so  that  that  secretion  cannot  get  into  the  intestine,  bile  pigment 
and  bile  salts  enter  the  circulation,  stain  the  skin  and  mucous  mem- 
branes yellow  or,  in  marked  cases,  brown,  and  pass  into  the  urine.  In 
some  cases  jaundice  occurs  when  there  is  no  stoppage  in  the  bile  ducts  ; 
this  is  called  non-obstructive  jaundice,  or  sometimes  blood  jaundice. 
In  these  cases  the  bile  pigments  and  not  the  bile  salts  occur  in  the 
circulation.  Boerhaave  and  Morgagni  long  ago  suggested  that  the 
jaundice  in  these  latter  cases  was  the  result  of  xuspended  accretion,  and 
the  consequent  accumulation  of  the  elements  of  the  bile  in  the  blood. 
Bile  acids,  however,  are  never  found  in  normal  blood,  and  although 
many  have  searched  for  bile  pigments,  no  satisfactory  evidence  of  their 
constant  presence  in  the  blood  has  ever  been  adduced  ;  the  liver,  there- 
fore, is  not  concerned  merely  in  excreting  the  elements  of  the  bile  from 
the  blood,  but  it  actually  forms  the  acids  and  the  pigment  within  its 
own  cells.  Extirpation  of  the  liver,  moreover,  never  leads  to  the 
accumulation  of  the  constituents  of  the  bile  in  the  blood.  The  ex- 
planation originally  given  by  Frerichs,  and  now  very  generally  accepted, 
of  the  way  in  which  MOM  obstructive  jaundice  is  produced  is  as  follows  : 
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Under  normal  circumstances  a  very  little  of  the  bile  poured  out  into 
the  intestine  leaves  the  body  with  the  faeces ;  by  far  the  greater  amount 
is  resolved  into  simpler  constituents  which  are  absorbed  and  c.-irrii-d 
back  to  the  liver  to  form  a  fresh  supply  of  bile  ;  but  in  certain  morbid 
states  the  absorbed  bile  does  not  undergo  the  normal  metamorphoses, 
but  circulates  in  the  blood  staining  the  tissues.  The  morbid  states 
that  conduce  to  this  result  are  : — 

1.  Certain   poisons  :    e.g.   those  of    yellow  fever,    relapsing   fever, 
pysemia,  <fcc.,  snake  poison,  chloroform. 

2.  Nervous  influences  :  e.g.  sudden  fright,  concussion  of  the  brain, 
<fec. 

3.  A  deficient  supply  of  oxygen,  as  in  some  cases  of  pneumonia. 

4.  An  excessive  secretion"  of  bile,  especially  when  conjoined  with 
constipation.1 

More  recent  investigations  into  the  pigments  of  the  urine  have 
shown  that  all  dark  brown  urines  are  not  necessarily  coloured  by 
bilirubin,  even  although  staining  of  the  tissues  may  be  present  also. 
An  excess  of  urobilin  in  the  urine  produces  a  colour  very  like  that  of 
jaundiced  urine,  but  it  does  not  give  Gmelin's  colour  test  for  the  bile 
pigments.  We  have  already  seen  that  hsematoidin  is  produced  in 
extravasations  of  blood,  and  that  hsematoidin  and  bilirubin  are  iden- 
tical ;  moreover,  after  blood  has  been  extra vasated  into  the  tissues  in 
large  quantity,  the  urobilin  of  the  urine  is  much  increased.  Urobilin 
can  be  artificially  obtained  from  hemoglobin,  hsematin,  and  bilirubin  by 
the  action  of  reducing  agents  (MacMurin  2).  Pathological  urobilin  differs 
somewhat  from  normal  urobilin,  but  it  is  a  product  derived  from 
haematin  and  not  from  the  bile  pigments.3  We  have  here,  then, 
instances  of  brown  pigments  staining  the  tissues  and  urine  produced 
in  the  blood  and  not  derived  directly  from  the  bile,  and  these  cases  at 
first  sight  look  like  jaundice.  It  is  possible,  that  on  further  in- 
vestigation it  may  be  found  that  certain  of  the  cases  described  as 
non-obstructive  jaundice  are  not  due  to  a  liver  affection  at  all, 
but  that  the  brown  pigment  is  produced  in  the  stagnant  blood 
of  extravasations,  or  under  the  influence  of  certain  poisons  in  the 
blood  stream  itself.  As  illustrating  this  latter  possibility,  it  may  be 
adduced  that  injection  of  the  blood  of  one  animal  into  the  vessels  of  an 
animal  of  a  different  species  often  produces  a  breaking  up  of  the 
blood  corpuscles,  and  the  appearance  of  dark  brown  pigment  staining 
the  tissues  and  passing  into  the  urine  ;  the  so-called  jaundice  of  newly 

1  The  foregoing  account  of  non-obstinctivc  jaundice  is  taken  from  Dr.  Murchison's 
work  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Lir> ,-.  -  ,SVc  McKendrick's  Plii/.ti^logi/,  p.  181. 

3  MacMunn,  Proc.  Physiol.  Soc.  1888,  p.  vi. 
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born  infants  also  is  often  produce!  by  the  forcible  expression  of  the 
placenta  immediately  after  delivery  ;  this  sends  an  abnormal  amount 
of  blood  into  the  circulation,  and  thereby  may  possibly  cause  a  break- 
down of  some  of  its  corpuscular  elements.  The  pathology  of  this 
disease  is,  however,  at  present  very  obscure.  Neumann  '  regards  it  as 
a  true  h«>matogenous  jaundice,  while  Halberstamm  2  regards  it  as 
hepatogenous,  finding  not  only  bile  pigment  but  bile  acids  also  in  the 
urine  and  pericardial  fluids. 

Death  front  cholatmia.  —  Patients  suffering  from  jaundice  are  often 
attacked  with  delirium,  coma,  convulsions,  and  indications  of  profound 
prostration  (the  typhoid  state)  :  hi  this  condition,  death  may  occur. 
These  cases  are  generally  cases  of  non-obstructive  jaundice,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  some  alteration  in  the  blood  produces  excitation  and 
finally  exhaustion  of  various  nerve  centres.  The  symptoms  are  com- 
monly attributed  to  poisoning  with  bile,  but  Frerichs  has  repeatedly 
injected  bile  into  the  circulation  of  dogs  without  producing  ill  results, 
and  there  is  ample  proof  in  cases  of  obstructive  jaundice,  that  the  blood 
of  human  beings  may  be  saturated  with  bile  for  months,  or  even  years, 
without  cerebral  symptoms  resulting.  Dr.  Austin  Flint  has  stated 
that  the  poison  is  cholesterin,  one  of  the  constituents  of  the  bile  ;  but 
the  cases  and  experiments  just  mentioned  bear  just  as  strongly  against 
this  view  as  against  the  somewhat  more  vague  statement  that  the  bile 
is  the  poison.  Murchison  considers  that  the  cause  of  death  in  chohemia 
is  the  same  as  that  in  unvmia  ;  the  liver  performs  a  large  amount  of 
the  work  which  is  finished  in  the  kidneys,  ami  whenever  the  liver  or 
kidneys  stop  work,  urea  and  its  antecedents  circulate  in  undue  quantity 
in  the  blood,  and  hence  the  symptoms  of  poisoning,  and,  in  severe  cases, 
death.  One  other  possibility  suggests  itself  to  one,  and  that  is  that 
the  cerebral  symptoms  are  not  necessarily  due  to  the  jaundice,  but  that 
both  are  the  results  of  a  poison  circulating  in  the  blood  ;  possibly  (in 
the  acute  specific  diseases  and  pya-mia)  of  a  nature  of  an  alkaloid  or 
poisonous  proteid  produced  by  the  vital  processes  of  certain  micro- 
organisms. 

Another  disease  of  the  liver  which  demands  special  mention  is  acute 
yellotr  «i,-»[>luj.  This  disease  results  in  stoppage  of  the  work  of  the 
liver  cm  ini;  to  rapid  fatty  degeneration  of  that  organ.  There  is  non- 
obstnictive  jaundice,  and  death  occurs  after  the  onset  of  delirium, 
convulsions,  and  deep  coma..  Very  .-iinilar  symptoms  and  atrophy  of 
the  liver  occur  in  phosphorus  poisoning.  A  distinction  between  the 
two  disorders  is  stated  to  be  the  occurrence  of  large  quantities  of 


1    Nrllllliillll,    \'i  ;T//.  ur'.s   A,  ;-i,i,-.  cxiv.  :!. 

386,  No.  lit. 
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leucine  and  tyrosine  in  the  blood  and  urine  in  acute  yellow  atrophy, 
and  the  absence  of  these  substances  in  phosphorus  poisoning  (KM  also 
Liver). 

Diabetes  meUitus  is  a  disease  in  which  the  glycogenic  function  of 
the  liver  is  deranged,  and  of  which  the  consequence  is  an  accumulation 
of  dextrose  in  the  blood,  much  of  which  passes  into  the  urine.  Normal 
blood  contains  about  0'09  per  cent,  of  dextrose  (Pavy ' ),  but  this  may 
increase  to  0'2,  0'3,  0'4,  and  in  severe  cases  to  0'5  and  0'6  in  diabetes. 

Diabetic  coma  is  a  condition  somewhat  resembling  the  condition  just 
described,  as  occurring  in  cases  of  non-obstructive  jaundice.  Some  blood- 
poison  circulating  in  the  brain  here  also  causes  the  condition,  and  here 
also  the  answer  to  the  question— what  is  the  poison  ?  is  somewhat  un- 
satisfactory. It  is  certainly  not  the  sugar  ;  the  peculiar  odour  of  the 
breath  and  urine  of  these  patients  has  led  some  to  suppose  that  acetone 
is  the  poison,  and  the  condition  is  spoken  of  as  acetonasmia.2  Fetters 
in  fact  obtained  acetone  in  the  distillate  from  the  urine  in  such  a 
case. 

But  again  large  doses  of  acetone  do  not  produce  the  symptoms  of 
diabetic  coma  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  patients  have  the 
acetone  smell,  and  are  far  from  being  comatose  :  still  the  prognosis 
whenever  the  smell  is  present  is  always  very  grave.3 

Acetone  does  not  in  all  probability  exist  free  in  the  blood,  but 
is  derived  from  the  splitting  up  of  ethyl  diacetic  acid,  or  an  allied 
compound. 

The  formula  which  would  represent  its  formation  in  the  body  is  as 
follows  : — 

C6H9NaO3  +  2H2O=C3H6O  +  C2H6O  +  NaHC03 

[sodium  ethyl  [acetone]         [alcohol]         [sodium  hydrogen 

iliacetate]'  carbonate] 

The  urine  of  diabetics  gives  a  red-brown  colour  with  ferric  chloride, 
which  disappears  on  adding  hydrochloric  acid.  This  is  a  reaction  of 
ethyl  diacetic  acid,  and  that  this  substance  is  probably  what  is  present, 
is  supported  by  the  fact  that  Le  Nobel4  has  found  not  only  acetone  but 
also  alcohol  in  the  expired  air  of  diabetics.  Certain  facts  have,  how- 

1  Pavy,  Croonian  Lectures,  Boy.  Coll.  of  Physicians,  1878. 
*  Rupstein,  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wiss.  1874,  No.  55. 

3  A  very  complete  discussion  of  this  question  with  notes  of  some  hundreds  of  cases 
has  been  published  by  v.  Jaksch  (Ueber  Acetonitrie,  Berlin,  1885:  Hirschwald).     The 
question  he  lias  investigated  specially  is  not  acetone  in  the  blood  but  in  the  urine.   He  states 
that  diabetics  without  acetonuria  never  have  diabetic  coma.   Acetone,  however,  occurs  in 
the  urine  in  fevers,  cancer,  starvation,  and  other  conditions ;  and  according  to  Ephraim 
(Iiuiug.   Dissert.  Breslau,  1885:  Colin)   even   in   health   in  small   quantity.     See  also- 
Taniguti  (Zeit.  physiol.  Chem.  xiv.)  , 

4  Le  Nobel,  Centralbl.  f.  d  vied.  Wissensch.  1884,  No.  '24. 
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<-\rr.  l»«n  Rilducrd  which  tell  against  this  theory.  They  will  l>e  con- 
sit  It-rod  in  connection  with  diabetic  urine. 

A  lipivmic  (fnt  in  the  blood)  condition  undoubtedly  occurs  in  many 
diabetic  patients,1  but  this  is  not  constant,  and  lipu-inia  may  occur  in 
other  conditions  than  diabetes.2  In  this  connection  it  may  also  be 
noted  that  in  diabetes  a  special  form  of  oxy butyric  acid  occurs  in 
the  urine  (see  Urine),  and  by  some  diabetic  coma  has  been  attributed 
t<>  the  formation  of  the  lower  fatty  acids  in  the  blood  (Mayer3). 

liriyht'x  disease. — This  is  the  only  disease  of  the  kidney  that  de- 
mands special  mention.  In  addition  to  an  anaemic  condition  there  is 
a  great  increase  in  the  amount  of  urea  in  the  blood.  When  the  elimina- 
tion of  urea  is  defective  or  stops  altogether,  symptoms  of  poisoning  (con- 
vulsions, coma,  ic.)  supervene,  and  are  said  to  be  due  to  uremia  (urea 
in  the  blood)  ;  but  as  artificial  injection  of  urea  into  the  circulation 
produces  no  u  ramie  convulsions,  we  are  again  met  with  the  difficulty, 
what  is  the  poison  1  Frerichs'  theory  that  it  is  ammonium  carbonate  is 
now  given  up  as  untenable  ;  and  for  the  present  we  are  obliged  to  rest 
content  with  the  vague  statement  that  it  is  some  substance  (or  sub- 
stances) constituting  an  intermediate  stage  in  the  formation  of  urea 
which  produces  the  symptoms.  A  ptomaine  has  been  suggested  by 
some  ;  a  proteid  poison  by  others,  but  these  are  mere  suggestions  not 
supported  by  evidence. 

HAEMOGLOBIN   CRYSTALS   IN    SEPTIC   DISEASES 

If  normal  blood  is  drawn  from  the  finger,  placed  on  a  slide,  and 
covered,  no  formation  of  crystals  appears.  If,  however,  a  drop  of  putrid 
serum  is  added,  crystals  of  reduced  haemoglobin  appear  in  twenty-four 
to  forty-eight  hours.4  The  blood  from  cases  of  septicaemia  crystallises 
without  the  addition  of  any  serum.  In  cancrum  oris,  in  pyjvmia  (to  a 
less  degree),  and  in  erysipelas  (especially  if  the  blood  is  taken  from  the  red 
patches)  the  same  is  observed.  These  phenomena  are  probably  due  to 
the  presence  or  formation  of  some  ferment  produced  either  by  the  growth 
of  bacteria,  or  in  leucocythtemia,  when  the  same  crystalline  tendency  of 
tin1  blood  is  present,  by  the  disintegration  of  animal  cells.  This  ferment 
produces  first  a  deoxidising  action  on  the  oxyhtemoglobin,  then  its 
exudation  into  the  serum,  and  lastly  crystallisation  (C.  J.  Bond).5 

1  A  number  of  cases  illustrating  thin  will  IK-  found  in  (lamgee's  Phynol.  Chemistry f 
pp.  17(>-17-2.  ,S<r  also  v.  Jaksrh.  Zrit.f.  klin.  Mril.  xi.  307. 

-  I  have  myself  notes  of  marked  liptemia  in  one  case  of  Bright's  disease  where  there 
\viis  nn  diabetes.  *  Arch.f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharmakol.  xxi.  119. 

4  Copeman  considers  that  thU  is  characteristic  of  human  blood,  the  blood  of  other 
animals  yielding  oxyhsemoglolmi  crystals  (Brit.  Meil.  Joitrn.  vol.  ii.  1H«!»,  p.  190).  Fluxion. 
however,  has  not  succeeded  in  continuing  this  statement  (Ibid.  vol.  ii.  1S90,  p.  118). 

*  Lancet,  vol.  ii.  1887,  pp.  r>(M),  ',:,!. 
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CHAPTER  XVII 

THE   JiLOUD   OF   INVERTEBRATE   ANIMALS 

INVERTEBRATE  animals  present  in  their  vascular  systems  fluids  which 
differ  greatly  from  one  another,  and  from  the  blood  of  vertebrates. 

The  lowest  groups  in  the  animal  kingdom,  the  Protozoa  and  the 
Ccelenteraj  possess  no  ca-lom  or  body  cavity,  and  therefore  no  vascular 
system  ;  they  obtain  food  and  oxygen  direct  from  the  water  they  in- 
habit ;  in  the  case  of  the  Ctelentera,  the  water  enters  the  enteric  cavity 
freely.  Many  degenerate  animals  of  higher  groups,  such  as  the  tape- 
worm, have  also  no  vascular  system.  Then  there  are  other  groups, 
such  as  the  echinoderms  (which  possess  the  well-known  water- vascular 
system),  the  acephalous  molluscs  (lamellibranchiata),  and  higher  in  the 
series  the  Tunicates,  in  which  the  circulating  fluid  is  principally  the 
sea  water  or  fresh  water  in  which  the  animal  lives ;  but  it  contains  dis- 
solved in  it  a  certain  small  quantity  of  organic  substances,  and  in  it 
float  a  number  of  cells  like  the  white  corpuscles  of  vertebrate  blood. 
Blood  of  this  nature  may  be  called  hydrolympli. 

Lastly  there  are  certain  groups  of  invertebrates  in  which  the  blood 
is  a  highly  organised  fluid,  containing  in  solution  much  organic  matter, 
and  in  suspension  numerous  corpuscles.  There  is,  however,  in  most 
cases  no  distinction  between  blood  and  lymph,  and  hence  this  variety 
of  invertebrate  blood  is  sometimes  called  licemolympli.  Worms,  most 
molluscs,  and  arthropods  possess  this  variety  of  blood. 

The  hydrolymph  of  invertebrates  discharges  only  one  half  of  the 
functions  of  vertebrate  blood,  carrying  nutriment  to  the  tissues  and 
organs,  and  removing  waste  products  ;  the  respiratory  function  of  the 
blood  is  not  represented,  the  gaseous  exchanges  probably  occurring 
directly  between  the  animal's  tissues  and  the  medium  it  inhabits. 
In  hfernolymph  on  the  other  hand  it  is  found  that  there  is  a  nutri- 
tive and  a  respiratory  function  taking  place.  Haemoglobin  is  present 
in  the  hsemolymph  of  many  animals  of  the  invertebrate  subkingdoms, 
and  in  many  others  it  is  replaced  by  other  respiratory  pigments  ;  thus 
there  is  the  pink  pigment  ha?merythrin,  the  blue  pigment  hsemocyanin, 
and  the  green  pigment  chlorocruorin .  But  there  is  this  difference  to 
Jbe  noted  between  the  blood  of  vertebrates  and  that  of  invertebrates  : 
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that  whereas  in  the  former  the  respiratory  pigment  is  contained  in 
special  corpuscles  (the  coloured  corpuscles),  in  the  latter  the  pigment  is 
dissolved  in  tin-  plasma  ;  the  only  corpuscles  present  being  colourless 
oii.-s.  To  this  rule  then-  are,  however,  a  few  exceptions  ;  in  some  eight 
invertebrates  corpuscles  coloured  by  hemoglobin,  very  like  the  red 
discs  of  mammals,  have  been  found. 

In  the  blood  of  certain  groups  of  animals  various  other  pigments 
are  found  (chlorophyll,  tetronerythrin,  &c.)  which  have  no  respiratory 
functions. 

Many  of  these  various  forms  of  invertebrate  blood  clot  when  shed" 
like  vertebrate  blood  does.  At  one  time  the  clot  was  considered  to  be 
merely  a  mass  of  adherent  corpuscles,  or  plasm  odium  of  cells  (Geddes1)  ; 
but  it  has  since  been  shown  that,  in  addition  to  the  cells,  there  is  an 
intercellular  substance  akin  to  fibrin  which  is  separated  from  the  plasma  ; 
or  at  least  that  in  many  instances  this  is  the  case.  It  is  impossible  to 
lay  down  general  laws  concerning  fluids,  which  differ  so  much  as  do  the 
various  forms  of  blood  met  with  among  the  invertebrates. 

It  was  just  stated  that  in  most  invertebrate  animals  there  is  no  distinction 
between  blood  and  lymph.  There  are,  however,  certain  exceptions  to  this  rule  : 
that  is  to  say,  there  are  cases  in  which  the  fluid  in  the  coelom  or  body  cavity  is 
distinct  from  that  in  the  vessels.  The  crelom  may  be  said  to  contain  a  fluid  com- 
parable to  the  lymph  of  vertebrates,  while  the  vessels  contain  the  blood.  The 
lymph  or  coclomic  fluid  never  circulates  in  definite  channels  or  lymphatic  vessels 
as  in  vertebrates,  though  the  coelom  in  some  cases  may  become  subdivided  into- 
secondary  spaces  or  sinuses. 

In  some  cases  the  distinction  between  the  two  fluids  is  perfectly  distinct ;  for 
instance.*,  anyone  may,  in  an  earth  worm,  determine  for  himself,  that  a  drop  of  the 
coeloinic  fluid  is  colourless,  while  the  blood  is  red.  In  oilier  cases  there  is  much 
dispute  as  to  whether  or  no  the  vessels  communicate  with  the  crelom,2  and  hence 
doubt  has  arisen  whether  the  blood  and  the  coelomic  fluid  are  or  are  not  identical. 
It  is.  howi-M-r,  possible  that  even  if  communication  does  exist,  the  two  fluids 
might  still  l>e  different  from  one  another  ;  for  in  vertebrates  there  is  a  connection 
between  the  co2lom  (pleural  and  peritoneal  cavities)  and  the  blood  vascular 
system  riti  the  stomata  and  lymphatie  vessels,  and  yet  the  lymph  and  the  blood 
are  distinct  fluids.  Tin-  following  brief  statement  of  the  facts  in  some  of  the 
principal  groups  is,  however,  all  that  we  have  space  for  here : — 

In  thedustopodfl  there  is  no  doubt  that  blood  and  cu-lomic  fluid  aredistinct:  the 
same  maybe  said  for  Phomnis.  Sipuneulns,  and  other  gephyrean  worms.  V\'itli 
regard  to  the  leeches  (Hirudines)  the  vascular  system  is  in  undoubted  convnuni- 
cation  with  the  coclom  ;  still  there  is  at  least  one  difference  between  the  fluids  in 
the  two  cavities  :  certain  large  corpuscles  found  in  the  sinuses  of  Clepsine  and 

1  <1  widen,  Proc.  Hoy.  Soc.  xxx.  ii.vj. 

1  A  concise  statement  of  the  best  MNCtained  facts  in  regard  to  this  question  will  be 
found  in  iv  paper  by  A.  E.  Shipley,  Ctunliriiliji1  PJutotOpMetA  Sur.  I'rui-i'i/.ini/s,  vi.  218— 
•J-JU.  This  PIIJMT  also  filters  into  u  somewhat  similar  anatomical  jtoint,  vi/.  whether 
the  body  cavity  ami  neplnidia  in  certain  xroup-  ope  i  the  one  into  the  other. 
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Pontotxlclla  are  not  found  in  the  blood,  probably  because  they  are  too  large  to 
pass  through  the  communicating  channels  (Bourne).1  In  the  nemertine  worms 
the  sinuses  appear  to  differ  in  origin  from  those  in  the  leeches,  not  being  coelomic 
but  archi-coelomic  (i.e.  the  form  representing  the  remnants  of  the  archicoel  or 
segmentation  cavity — Hubrecht*),  and  there  appears  to  be  no  connection  between 
them  and  the  vascular  system.  Another  group  separated  a  long  way  from  these 
classes  of  worms,  and  in  which  communications  exist  between  the  vascular 
system  and  the  ccelom,  is  the  Echinodermata.  Haniann  and  Koehler  showed 
this  first  in  Spatangids,  and  Perrier  and  other  French  naturalists  have  shown  that 
the  same  is  true  throughout  the  Echinodermata. 

It  will  be  now  convenient  to  take  up  the  chief  invertebrate  phyla, 
one  by  one,  and  to  describe  the  characters  of  the  blood  as  it  occurs  in 
-each. 

THE    BLOOD    OF    ECHINODEBMS 

This  is  of  the  nature  of  hydrolymph,  i.e.  a  watery  fluid  holding 
in  solution  saline  substances  (derived  from  the  sea  water)  and  a  very 
small  quantity  of  albuminous  material.  In  it  float  numerous  amoeboid 
corpuscles.  The  following  is  a  brief  description  of  the  varieties  of 
corpuscles  found  in  the  peri  visceral  fluid  of  sea  urchins  and  holo- 
thurians  (Geddes3). 

1.  Large  amoeboid  cells  containing  highly  refracting  spherules  of  a 
rich    mahogany-brown   colour.     On   exposure    to   the  air  this  brown 
colour  becomes  dingy  ;  but  in  the  vacuum  of  a  mercurial  air-pump  it 
rapidly  becomes  normal  again.     There  is  thus  considerable  probability 
that  this  pigment  has  a  respiratory  function. 

2.  Lemon-yellow  am<eboid  corpuscles  are  also  found  in  certain  sea 
urchins  (Arbocia,  Dorocidaris),  but  are  exceedingly  abundant  in   the 
perivisceral  fluid  of  the  Spatangoidea. 

3.  In    the    intestinal    vessels   of   Spatangus   amreboid   corpuscles, 
varying  much  in  size  and  containing  variously  coloured  globules  (brown, 
yellow,  purple,  green,  and  blue),  are  found.     The  nature  of  these  pig- 
ments has  not  been   fully  worked   out,  but  they  are   probably  lipo- 
-chromes. 

When  a  drop  of  the  perivisceral  fluid  is  examined  microscopically, 
the  cells  at  first  move  freely  and  exhibit  armeboid  movements.  They 
soon  collect  into  irregular  masses  and  shoot  out  long  processes  which 
bind  the  cells  together. 

But  the  clot  is  not  a  mere  plasmodium  ;  there  is  in  addition  a 
iibrin-like  material  which  separates  from  the  plasma.  This  contracts 

1   Quart.  J.  Microsc.  Science,  xxiv.  419. 

-  Ibid.  xxvi.  417. 

5  Geddes  in  Gamgee's  Physiol.  Chem.  p.  184. 
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like  fibrin  after  its  formation,  but  in  many  of  its  properties  it  is  more 
likf  inucin  than  fibrin  (Schafer1). 

In  one  echinoderm  of  the  ophiurid  class,  ha'moglobin  has  been 
«  I-  -scribed  as  occurring  dissolved  in  the  blood  plasma  (Fottinger*),  and 
in  another  (Tftyonrlfa  yemniain,  a  holothurian)  in  nucleated  oval 
biconvex  corpuscles  (Ho  well3). 

MacMunn  has  made  numerous  observations  on  the  brown  colouring 
matter  mentioned  as  being  observed  by  (Jeddes  in  the  corpuscles  ;  Mac- 
Munn4 made  a  spectroscopic  examination  of  the  perivisceral  fluid  of  the 
echinoderms,  Stroityylooentrotut  fividu«,  Echinus  esculentim,  and  S)>lKvra. 
The  pigment  was  found  to  vary  in  tint  very  much,  brown,  yellow,  and 
red,  and  it  darkened  in  the  air.  He  named  the  pigment  echinochrome, 
and  considers  that  it  has  a  respiratory  function,  the  darkening  being 
due  to  oxidation.  In  the  fresh  state  it  shows  no  distinct  bands,  but 
after  the  addition  of  a  caustic  alkali,  or  by  solution  in  various  solvents 
(water,  glycerine,  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  «fec.),  it  shows  bands  which 
shift  in  position  somewhat  with  the  solvent  used  ;  it  may,  however, 
be  roughly  stated  that  there  is  one  wide  shading  covering  E  and 
another  between  b  and  F.  The  solubilities  of  the  pigment  are  very 
remarkable  ;  it  reminds  one  of  a  lipochrome,  but  differs  from  other 
fatty  pigments  in  being  soluble  in  water.  The  evidence  adduced  as  to 
its  respiratory  function  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  absolutely  con- 
clusive. 

THE   BLOOD   OF   WORMS 

The  bl<x>d  of  worms  is  coloured  in  most  cases  by  haemoglobin  dis- 
solved in  the  plasma,  in  a  few  cases  contained  in  special  corpuscles.  In 
other  worms  haemoglobin  is  replaced  by  chlorocruorin,  in  others  still 
by  hremerythrin. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  different  worms  arranged  in  their  several  classes 
in  which  those  different  pigments  have  been  described  :  — 

A.   HEMOGLOBIN. 

Lumhricus.  Limnodrilus. 

Eunice.  Lumbriculus. 

Cirrhatulus.  Nais. 

Nereis.  Chaetogaster. 


1  Schafer,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  xxxiv.  870. 

1  See  Lankester,  Zool.  Anzi-i,,,-,-,  1*«:J,  p.  416. 

5  W.  H.  Howell,  Studies  from  tlrr  liiol.  Lai.  Johns  HopkiiuVniv.  Baltimore,™.  284. 

4  MacMunn,  Quart.  J.  Microscopical  Srifiin;  ( H-tober  1885.   Charts  of  the  absorption 
spectra  of  whimx-lintine  will  be  found  with  this  paper. 

5  The  obftervutinn-.  concerning  the  presence  of  hti-mo^lohin  in  chtetopods  are  all  by 
Lankester  (Joiirn.  <>f  Aii-it.  anil  Phijxiol.  ln«W,  vol.  ii.  p.  114;  Pfliiger's  Arrtiiv,  iv.  (1871), 
p.  :ii:. :   I'r,,,-.  lloij.  Soc.  xxi.  71). 
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Terebella.  Glycera. 

Tubifex.  Capitella. 

Arcnicola.  Euchytrachus.  Aphrodite. 

Grpliyrea.       Phoronis  (Lankester). 

Thallasema  neptuni  (Lankester). 

Hamingia  (Lankester). 
Nemertina.      Polia  (Lankester). 

Other  Nemertines  (Hubrecht,1  1875). 
Hirtidinea.      Nephelis  (Lankester). 

Hiruclo  (Lankester). 
B.  CHLOROCRUORIN. 

Chcetopoda.  '  Siphonostomum  (Lankester). 

Sabella  (Lankester). 

Chloronema  (Quatrefages).2 

Spirographis  (Krukenberg).8 

Branchiommn  (Krukenberg).3 

C.    H^EMERYTHRIN. 

Qeplnjrra.       Phascoloma  (Schwalbe).4 
Sipnnculus  (Krukenberg).5 
Phoronis  (Krukenberg.)6 

The  worms  in  which  hemoglobin  is  present  in  special  corpuscles 
are  the  following  : — Glycera,  Capitella,  Phoronis,  Thallasema,  and 
Hamingia.  In  all  other  cases  it  is  dissolved  in  the  plasma. 

Chlorocruorin. — This  also  is  a  pigment  dissolved  in  the  plasma;  it  is 
of  a  green  colour ;  its  decomposition  products,  however,  indicate  that  it 
is  a  pigment  of  which  hsematin  forms  the  basis  as  in  haemoglobin.  It 
exists  in  two  conditions,  which  have  been  named,  from  the  analogy  to 
haemoglobin  and  oxy haemoglobin,  chlorocruorin  and  oxychlorocruorin. 
Not  only  does  this  occur  under  the  influence  of  respiratory  changes  in 
the  body,  but  by  the  action  of  oxidising  and  reducing  agents  the  same 
metamorphoses  can  be  produced  artificially.  Oxychlorocruorin  shows 
spectroscopically  two  absorption  bands,  one  between  C  and  D,  and 
the  other  between  D  and  E.  Reduced  chlorocruorin  shows  one  band 
having  nearly  the  same  position  as  the  first  band  just  mentioned,  but 
it  is  not  so  well  defined  (Lankester7). 

1  Quoted  by  Lankester,  Zool.  Anzeiger,  1888,  p.  416. 

2  Quatrefages,  see  Gamgee,  Phys.  Chem.  p.  181. 
s  Vergl.  Phys.  Studien,  2te  R.  1  Abth.  p.  87. 

4  Schwalbe, ' Kleinere  Mittheilungen  zur  Histologie  wirbell.  Thiere,'  ArcJiivf.  mikrosk. 
Anat.    Bonn,  Bd.  v.  1869,  p.  248. 

5  Vergl.  Phys.  Studien,  I8te   Reihe,   8**  Abth.  p.  8'2.     The  name   hsemerythrin   is 
Krukenberg's. 

6  Described  as  haemoglobin  by  LankeHter. 

7  Lankester,  Journ.  of  Anat.  and  PhijsioL  vol.  ii.  p.  114 ;  vol.  iii.  p.  11!).     MacMunn 
has  also  made  some  observations  011  the  chlorocruorin  of  Sabella  (Quart.  J.  Mic.  Science, 
Oct.  1885).     He  also  examined  the  blood  of  a  few  Serpulse,  and  found  that  though  the 
blood  was  red  it  gave  bands  somewhat  like  those  of  chlorocruorin.     He  considers  the 
pigment  to  be  one  intermediate  between  chlorocruorin  and  ha-matin. 
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ll<i  Ht'Ti/t  ///•/».  Luikf-t.-r  was  the  first  to  notice  that  the  pinkish 
corpuscles  of  Sipunculus  were  not  coloured  by  lui-moglobin.  Schwalbe 
ma.  I.  •  a  similar  observation  in  the  case  of  Phascoloma,  and  Krukenberg 
is  of  opinion  that  the  pigment  in  the  corpuscles  of  Phoronis  is  the 
same  as  in  the  two  worms  just  mentioned  ;  he  gave  the  name  lutmery- 
thrin  to  the  oxygenated  pigment,  and  hamierythrogen  to  the  reduced 
pigment  which  has  a  purplish  tint.  The  change  occurring  as  the  result 
of  oxidation  and  deoxidation  shows  that  probably  this  pigment  is  a 
respiratory  pigment.  It  shows  no  absorption  bands,  and  does  not  yield 
hii-iiiin  crystals  ;  but  beyond  that  we  know  little  or  nothing  about  it. 

Passing  from  the  pigments  to  the  other  constituents  of  the  blood  of 
worms,  we  find  very  little  is  at  present  known.  The  cellular  elements 
sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  in  which  the  blood  is  received,  they 
perhaps  stick  to  each  other  a  little,  but  there  is  no  real  coagulation. 

On  heating  the  plasma  a  heat-coagulum  forms  at  64°-66°C.,  and 
filtering  this  off,  no  proteid  is  left  in  solution.  This  is  approximately 
the  coagulation-temperature  of  hemoglobin;  the  same  temperature 
causes  a  heat-coagulum  in  the  blood  of  worms  containing  chlorocruorin. 
In  those  containing  hamierythrin  there  is  in  addition  a  second  proteid 
coagulating  at  70°C.  (Krukenberg). 

ILEMOCYANIN 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  the  blood  of  molluscs  and  arthropods, 
it  will  be  here  convenient  to  give  a  general  description  of  a  respiratory 
proteid  of  a  blue  tint,  which  occurs  in  both  groups,  and  to  which 
Fredericq  '  has  given  the  name  ha?mocyanin. 

The  blue  colour  of  the  blood  of  certain  snails  (Helix)  was  noted  by 
Erman  (1817)  ;  in  Astacus  as  well  as  Helix  by  Cams2  (1824)  ;  in 
Loligo,  Eledone,  Sepia,  Cancer  pagurus,  and  Helix  pomatia  by  Harless3 
(1847)  ;  this  observer  showed  that  the  blue  colouration  was  the  effect 
of  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  ;  and  he  showed  also  the  presence  of 
copper  and  a  trace  of  iron  in  the  blood.  Genth4  (1852)  ascertained 
that  the  blood  of  Limulus  assumed  in  a  similar  way  a  blue  tint  on 
exposure  to  the  air,  and  that  it  contained  copper,  and  a  small  amount 
of  iron.  Rabuteau  and  Papillon5  (1873)  showed  that  in  the  crab  and 

1  Fredericq,  'Sur  1'organisation  et  la  physiologic  du  poulpe."     Extrait  des  Bulletins 

•<l,'mie  Hoi/iil,-  <le  Belijique.     2™«  Serie.     T.  xlvi.  No.  11,  1878. 

*  CaniH,  C.  G.,  Von  den  tiusiern  Lebensiedingungen  der  wrist-  und  kalt-blutigtn 
Thiere,  Leipzig,  1H24,  pp.  85,  86. 

•"•  H:irl«-is,  '  Ueber  das  blaue  Blut  einiger  wirbellosen  Thiere,  und  deseen  Kupfergc- 
Imlt,'  Uiillfr'.i  Arrliii;  1H47,  ]>.  in  <•(  seq. 

.tli,    F.,   'Ueber  die   Aachen  bestandtheile   des   Blutes   von  Limulus  Cyclops, 
Annalen  tlt-r  ('ln->nir  und  1'hnrnnirii-,  vol.  Ixxxi.  18.V2. 
5  Rabuteau  and  Papillon,  Cumjites  rendus,  Ixxvii.  185. 
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Octopus  similar  colour  changes  occurred.  In  1874  Gorup-Besanez' 
added  Acanthias  and  Unio  to  the  above  list  of  animals  containing 
copper  in  their  blood. 

Jolyet  and  Regnard'2  (1877)  were  the  first  to  advance  the  opinion 
that  the  blue  colour  was  united  to  a  proteid  ;  this  was  fully  worked 
out  by  Freclericq3  in  the  following  year  (1878).  Since  then  our  know- 
ledge concerning  the  distribution  of  haemocyanin  has  been  added  to  by 
Fredericq  himself,  by  Ray  Lankester,  and  by  Krukenberg  in  numerous 
papers.  A  full  list  of  all  the  animals  in  which  it  has  now  been 
described  follows  : — The  list  will  be  seen  to  consist  chiefly  of  water- 
breathing  animals,  but  a  few  air-breathing  animals  (snails,  scorpions) 
possess  hremocyanin  also. 


Crustacea.       Homarus. 

Xephrops. 

Astacus. 

Eriphia. 

Cancer. 

Squilla. 

Carcinus. 

Maja. 

Callinectes. 

Arachnida.      Scorpio. 

Limulus. 

Gastropod*.     Cassidaria. 

Helix. 

Fissurella. 

Mures. 

Haliotis 

Turbo. 

Cephalopoda.  Octopus. 

Eledone. 

Sepia. 

Loligo. 

The  properties  of  haemocyanin  are  as  follows  : — 

a.  It  gives  the  ordinary  proteid  reactions. 

b.  It  is  coagulated  by  heat   at   65°-66°C.      The  process  of  heat 
coagulation  is  however  slow. 

c.  It  is  a  globulin ;  it  is  incompletely  precipitated  in  dilute  solutions 
by  acetic  acid,  or  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid.     It  is  also  incompletely 
precipitated  by  dialysing  the  salt  out  from  its  solutions,  or  by  satura- 
tion with  sodium  chloride.     It  is  completely  precipitated  by  saturation 
with  magnesium  sulphate. 

d.  It  exists  in  two  conditions  analogous  to  those  of  hemoglobin, 
viz.    oxyhsemocyanin,    and   reduced    hsemocyanin,  the   former   having 
a   blue   colour,    the   latter  being   colourless  ;    the   blood  leaving  the 
branchial  or  pulmonary  apparatus  is  blue  ;  that  in  the  veins  is  colourless. 
Reducing  and  oxidising  agents  produce  the  same  changes  in  hsemo- 
cyanin  removed  from  the  blood. 

1   (iorup-Beaanez,  Lehrbuch  der  physiologisclten  Cltemie,  Braunschweig,  1874.     The 
blood  does  not,  however,  contain  hremocyanin. 

*  Jolyet  et  Kegnard  Arch.  He  Physiologic,  iv.  ddO. 
3  Fredericq,  loc 
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<?.  On  spectroscopic  exiimination  oxyhirmocyanin  shows  no  bands, 
hut  only  ;i  cutting  off  of  both  ends  of  the  spectrum  ;  on  reduction  the 
;iin«>unt  of  shading  is  inurli  diminislied. 

/'.  It  always  contains  a  small  quantity  of  copper,  which  seems  to 
take  the  place  of  the  iron  of  hemoglobin. 

\Vf  can  now  pass  on  to  the  remaining  invertebrate  groups. 

THE    BLOOD    OF    MOLLUSCS 

Lamcllibrancfa. — The  blood  of  the  Lamellibranchs  comes  rather  under  the 
heading  hydrolymph  than  haimolymph.  It  is  in  most  cases  colourless  ;  it  contains 
numerous  colourless  corpuscles.  On  being  shed  it  deposits  a  j>ale,  small,  colour- 
li--  clot.  C.  Schmidt1  gives  the  following  data  concerning  the  blood  of  the 
Anodon  or  fresh-water  mussel : — 


Water     .        .        99-146  per  cent. 
Solids     .        .          0-854        „ 
Fibrin    ,  0-033 


Albumin .        .        O565  per  cent. 
Halts  0-256 


The  blood  of  Solen  and  Area  contains  haemoglobin.  This  is  present  in  special 
corpuscles,  and  not  dissolved  in  the  plasma  as  it  is  in  most  invertebrates  (Lan- 
kester). 

Gagtrepodt. — These  animals  possess  a  blood  much  richer  in  solid  constituents 
than  Lamellibranchs.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  haemolymph.  This  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  following  numbers  as  estimated  by  Harless  and  v.  Bibra2  in  the  case  of  the 
snail  Helix  pomatia  : — 


Water    .        .        85-487  per  cent. 
Solids  H-513 


Organic  solids    .     8-393  per  cent. 
Inorganic  solids  .     6-12         „ 


Haemoglobin  is  found  in  the  blood  of  only  one  gastropod  (Planorbis).  The 
blood  of  most  gastropods  contains  hajmocyanin  ;  it  was  in  these  animals  that  the 
presence  of  a  blue  colour  and  of  copper  in  the  blood  was  first  shown,  though  the 
true  significance  of  these  facts  was  not  recognised  till  later.  The  haemolymph  of 
at  least  two  gastropods,  Patella  and  Chiton,  contains  no  haemocyanin,  but  has  an 
orange  colour.  It  shows  no  absorption  bands  (Krukenberg).  Again,  in  some  few 
cases  (Doris,  Tethys,  Aplysia,1  and  Heurobranchus)  the  blood  is  colourless,  and 
contains  only  a  trace  of  soluble  organic  constituents ;  hence  it  must  be  called 
hydrolymph  rather  than  luemolymph  (Krukenberg). 

Coagulation.  The  only  observations  on  the  spontaneous  coagulation  of  the 
shed  blood  (hjemolymph)  are  those  of  Krukenberg,  who  states  that  a  jelly-like 
cnagulum  forms,  and  this  rapidly  becomes  fluid  again. 

Ci-ji/iitlt>j>odt. — Here  we  have  a  highly  organised  haemolymph.  It  was  in  the 
blood  of  the  octopus  thut  Fredericq  made  the  discovery  of  haamorvanin.  Tin- 
blood  of  many  other  cephalopoda  contains  the  same  pigment. 

1   Schmidt,  Lehmann's  Plii/siol.  Chrm.  iii.  U56.  •'   Miillrr'x  Arrliit ,  1H47,  p.  UN. 

•"•  I  have  had  two  opportunities  of  examining  the  blood  of  Aplysia,  and  I  can  confirm 
Krukfiibfrg's  KttiU'inrnt  that  it  is  colourless  and  poor  in  organic  constituents.  In  nut- 
case after  filtering  off  the  corpunclcs,  tli<-r»-  \vns  no  proteid  left  in  solution ;  in  another 
there  was  merely  a  trace,  which  WHS  ]>m -i]iitiilile  by  saturation  with  mugm-Miim  sulphate, 
and  which,  therefore,  was  probably  of  the  nature  of  globulin.  See  also  Ciiriu.t,  ( ',,mj>tfx 
ex.  7'24. 
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I  take  the  following  table  from  Fredericq's  memoir  : — 


Percentage  of 

Kleilone 
(Harless) 

Sepia 
(Bert) 

Sepia 
(Schloss 

(Ictupiis 

berger) 

Octopus 
(Fredericq) 

Solid  matters  . 

7-23 

10-9 

18'20 

12-6 

13-689 

Salts   

li-63 

3-205 

2-225 

3-014 

Organic  matters   

4-6 

10-375 

10-675 

Proteids  

3-4 

8-9 

With  regard  to  the  spontaneous  coagulation  of  these  fluids,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  a  clot  rapidly  forms  when  the  blood  is  shed.  This  contracts  somewhat  in  a 
few  hours,  squeezing  out  a  small  amount  of  serum.  The  only  corpuscles  in  the 
blood  of  these  animals  are  colourless  amoeboid  ones  ;  and  both  Fredericq  and 
Krukenberg  lend  support  to  Geddes's  theory  of  a  plasmodium,  i.e.  that  the  clot 
consists  merely  of  adherent  cells.  The  phenomena  of  coagulation  as  described, 
however,  are  so  closely  similar  to  those  in  the  blood  of  Crustaceans  and  of 
Limulus  that  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  in  cephalopod  blood  we  have  (as  in 
Crustacea)  a  ferment  action  converting  a  previously  soluble  fibrinogen  into  a 
substance  very  like  fibrin. 


THE   BLOOD   OF   CRUSTACEA 

The  blood  of  a  few  crustaceans  contains  haemoglobin  dissolved  in 
the  blood  plasma.  These  are  as  follows  : — 

Daphnia  (  Lankester). 

Cheirocephalus  (Lankester). 

Apus  (Regnard  and  Blanchard). 

Lernanthropus  (Van  Beneden). 

Clavella  (Van  Beneden). 

Cypris  (Regnard  and  Blanchard). 

Marine  parasitic  Crustacean  (undescribed)  (Van  Beneden).  Here  the  haemo- 
globin is  said  to  be  contained  in  a  special  system  of  vessels  distinct  from  the 
blood  vessels. 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  chief  facts  ascertained  with 
regard  to  the  hfemolymph  of  the  decapod  Crustacea. 

The  blood  can  be  easily  obtained  by  making  cuts  in  the  ventral 
region  in  the  soft  integuments  between  the  abdominal  segments,  or  in 
the  claw.  It  gushes  out  very  readily,  and  from  a  large  lobster  nearly 
half  a  pint  can  as  a  rule  be  obtained. 

Colour. — The  blood  which  can  be  seen  flowing  in  the  ventral  sinus, 
just  beneath  the  skin  in  this  region  appears  in  the  vessel  to  be  colour- 
less. The  reddish  tinge  which  is  present  in  some  specimens  when  the 
blood  is  drawn  is  so  similar  to  the  hue  of  surrounding  parts,  that  it 
cannot  be  perceived  through  the  transparent  parts  of  the  skin.  The 
blood  when  first  shed  is  either  nearly  colourless,  or  of  a  reddish  colour 
from  the  presence  in  it  of  a  red  pigment  presently  to  be  described.  It 
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hag  also  an  opalescent  or  milky  appearance  from  the  presence  of 
numerous  ama-lxiid  corpuscles.  The  milkiness  is  more  marked  in 
blood  coining  from  the  claw,  than  in  that  from  the  tail  of  the  same 
animal.  This  is  <lue  to  the  cells  being  more  abundant  in  blood  from 
the  former  situation.  This  appearance  is  however  but  momentary,  for 
coagulation  begins  to  occur  almost  instantaneously.  This  is  especially 
the  case  with  the  lobster  and  crayfish.  In  the  crab  coagulation  is  not 
so  rapid,  nor  is  the  ultimate  clot  so  firm  and  jelly-like. 

The  blood  after  being  a  few  moments  in  contact  with  the  oxygen  of 
the  atmosphere  acquires  an  indigo-blue  tinge  ;  but  the  readiness  with 
which  this  is  seen  varies  in  different  speciuir-  is.  The  blue  colour  is  due 
to  the  oxygenation  of  a  proteid  body  which  exists  in  solution  in  the 
blood  plasma  ;  in  the  reduced  state  it  is  colourless  ;  in  the  oxidised 
condition  it  is  blue.  The  name  hwmocyanin  was  given  to  it  by 
Fredericq. 

The  variation  in  the  colour  of  the  blood  is  owing  to  the  admixture 
of  the  tint  due  to  hsemocyanin  with  a  varying  amount  of  a  red 
colouring  matter.  This  red  pigment  has  been  noted  as  occurring  in  the 
crab  by  Jolyet  and  Regnarcl,1  and  in  the  lobster  by  Fredericq2  ;  but 
nothing  further  was  made  out  about  it  by  these  observers.  This  red 
pigment  is  the  same  as  that  which  exists  largely  in  the  exoskeleton 
and  in  the  hypoderm.  It  has  been  called  there  tetronerythrin,  and  is 
one  of  a  class  of  pigments  known  as  luteins  or  lipochromes.3  It  can  l>e 
dissolved  out  from  the  blood  by  alcohol  or  ether.  In  Astacus  and  the 
lobster  the  red  colour  as  a  rule  predominates  ;  but  in  Nephrops  it  is 
present  in  very  small  quantities. 

>'/>.. •//?',-  (inn-ity  and  Reaction. — The  specific  gravity  of  the  blood 
is  found  to  vary  between  1025  and  1030.  Its  reaction  is  always 
faintly  alkaline. 

CoHxfitm  nf«. — The  blood  contains  the  following  classes  of  bodies  : — 

(1)    Prote't'l*. 

(•_')  Snltx. — These  resemble  those  of  the  water  in  which  the  animals 
live,  being  more  abundant  in  sea-water  than  in  fresh-water  animals. 
The  ash  is  also  found  to  contain  small  quantities  of  iron  and  copper, 
the  latter  being  combined  with  the  proteid  hannocyanin  (Fredericq). 

1  Jolyet  and  Regnartl,  'Recherches  physiologiquea  mir  la  respiration  des  animaiix 
ai|iiatii|Ues,'  Arrhiri'x  ilr  fi!ii/.iiiilni/ie,  iv.  I5(M),  Paris,  1877. 

*  Fredericq,  'Note  sur  le  sang  jle  I'Homanl,'  Extrnit  ties  bulletins  tie  I'ncudfntie 
'•liijiif,  'Jmt'  serie,  tome  xlvii.  No.  4,  April,  l»7i». 

••jkowski    (Ciiiii/iti'x   riinl.    xciii.    l(>2!ll    luis   found    this   pigment   in    104   species 

of  animalH.     He  considers  it  nuiy  have  n  respiratory  action  like  lui-moglobin  on  account 

of   its  distribution   in  the  gills.     It,  however,  is  not  affected  by  oxidising  or  reducing 

Like  other  lijxM-lironies  it  lileai-he-  in  sunlight,  Imt  this  occurs  ei|iuilly  well  in  u 

vacuum.     There  is  no  evidence  that  it  is  respiratory. 
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(3)  Extractives. — Among  these  are  tetronerythrin  in  variable 
amount,  and  fatty  bodies,  also  in  variable  quantity.  There  is  a  small 
percentage  of  urea,  a  fact  which  has  been  noted  in  the  case  of  the  crab 
by  Rabuteau  and  Papillon,1  and  Jolyet  and  Regnard,2  and  in  the 
lobster  by  myself. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  average  percentage  proportions  of 
these  constituents  in  the  blood  of  four  of  the.se  animals. 


Constituents 

Lobster 

Crab 

Crayfish* 

Nephropa 

Water     .     .         ... 

93-49 

89-92 

95-14 

89-OG 

Solids          .          ... 

6-51 

10-08 

4-86 

10-94 

Proteids      
Other  organic  matters  . 
Salts  

8-02 
0'55 
2-94 

6-10 
1-28 
2-70 

2-19 
1-54 
1-13 

4-60 
3-57 

2-77 

The  foregoing  numbers  were  the  averages  obtained  from  the  analyses  of  the 
blood  of  three  animals  in  each  case,  except  that  of  the  nephrops,  in  which  six 
were  thus  examined.  The  proteids  were  estimated  by  precipitation  with  alcohol : 
the  blood  was  allowed  to  drop  direct  into  alcohol ;  the  constituents  of  the  cells  as 
well  as  of  the  blood  plasma  are  therefore  included  in  the  foregoing  numbers.  It 
is  very  difficult  to  estimate  the  actual  dry  weight  of  the  cells,  because  coagulation 
occurs  so  rapidly  that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  them  free  from  the  fibrin-like 
substance  that  is  formed ;  still,  by  quick  filtering,  an  approximate  result  can  be 
arrived  at,  and  the  cells  obtained  nearly  free  from  fibrin  ;  this  can  necessarily 
only  be  done  in  cases  where  a  large  amount  of  blood  is  readily  obtained.  In  the 
crab  the  percentage  weight  of  dried  cells  was  found  to  be  0'91 ;  and  in  the 
lobster  0'73. 

Coagulation. — By  receiving  the  blood  immediately  when  shed  into 
very  large  quantities  of  neutral  salts  like  magnesium  sulphate  or  sodium 
chloride,  coagulation  can  be  prevented.4  It  has  been  shown  that  the 
clot  is  not  the  so-called  plasmodium  as  described  by  Geddes,  but  is  due 
to  the  formation  of  a  body,  almost  indistinguishable  from  the  fibrin  of 
vertebrate  blood,  in  which  the  cells  are  entangled,  and  that  its  forma- 
tion is  due  to  a  ferment  action  upon  a  proteid  tibrinogenous  body  which 
exists  in  the  blood  plasma.  This  ferment  is  derived  from  the  amoeboid 
corpuscles  of  the  blood.  As  is  the  case  in  vertebrata,  the  serum,  that 
is,  the  fluid  portion  that  remains  when  the  clot  is  removed,  differs  from 
the  plasma  by  not  containing  the  proteid  fibrin  factor.  Ha^mocyanin 
passes  into  the  serum. 

1  Rabuteau  and  Papillon,  '  Observations  sur  quelques  liquides  de  1'organisme  des 
Poissons,  des  Crustacea,  et  des  Cephalopodes,'  Cornet,  rend.  Ixxvii.  185. 
'-  Jolyet  and  Regnard,  Arr/i.  <!<•  Phytiologif,  iv.  600. 

3  Witting   (Journal  f.  prakt.  Cheinie,  Ixxiii.  128)  gives  the  following  numbers  for 
Astacus :       Water  90'89  Salts  1'55  Organic  bodies  7'56. 

4  Dilution  of  the  salted  plasma  in  which  the  cells  have  subsided,  together  with  the 
addition  of  fibrin-ferment,  always  produces  coagulation. 
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Corj)uscle»i. — When  a  drop  of  blood  fresh  from  the  animal  is  received 
on  a  glass  slide,  covered,  and  examined  with  the  microscope,  the  cells 
are  seen  in  a  clear  plasma.  The  blood  cells  of  Crustacea  have  been 
described  and  figured  by  Hewson,1  Carus,2  Wharton  Jones,3  Haeckel,4 
Lebert  and  Robin,5  and  Geddes.6  Pale  cells  with  amoeboid  move- 
ments and  long  processes  are  in  all  cases  described.  There  are, 
however,  in  addition  some  which  contain  granules  of  a  yellowish-red 
colour  (tetronerythrin)  :  but  these  are  not  constantly  present,  and  are 
most  easily  found  in  those  specimens  in  which  the  reddish  hue  of  the 
blood  is  most  marked. 

When  the  drop  of  blood  is  examined  as  above  described,  the  cells 
at  first  move  freely,  and  exhibit  amoeboid  movements.  They  soon 
become  stationary  and  collect  together.  They  shoot  out  exceedingly 
long  processes  ;  these  help  to  bind  the  cells  together.  But  in  addition 
to  this,  fibres  of  fibrin  with  less  well  defined  outline  can  be  clearly  seen.7 

tufts. — One  other  point  may  be  taken  up  a  little  more  fully,  and 
this  is  one  which  Fredericq 8  has  worked  out.  He  has  shown  that  the 
amount  of  the  inorganic  constituents  of  the  blood  varies  with  that  in 
the  habitat  of  the  animal,  a  fresh- water  animal  like  the  crayfish  con- 
taining less  than  those  living  in  sea  wt.t::r.  This  is  illustrated  by  the 
following  table  : — 

Animal  Soluble  gaits  of  blood  Soluble  salts  of  water 

Crayfish          .     0'94    per  cent.  .  .         .     (fresh  water) 

Crab       .         .1-65          „      '*  .  .         .     0'9    percent. 

.     3-001        „  3-40 

Lobster  .         .     3-040        „  3-41 

Maja       .         .     3-37          „  3-9  „ 

The  same  was  found  to  be  true  for  molluscs.  With  regard  to  the 
solid  tissues,  they  were  found  to  contain  less  salt  than  the  blood,  e.g. 
the  muscles  of  the  lobster  contained  0-127  per  cent,  of  soluble  salts. 

1  Hewson,  Works  edited  by  Gulliver,  Syd.  Soc.  184B,  p.  288. 

*  Cams,  C.  G.,  Von  den  nussern  Lcbenabedingungen  tier  weiss-  und  kalt-bltitigeii 
Thiere,  Leipzig,  1824,  pp.  85,  80. 

5  T.  Wharton  Jones,  'The  blood  corpuscle  considered  in  its  different  phases  of 
development  in  the  animal  series,'  Phil.  Trans.  1840,  pp.  90,  91. 

4  E.  Haeckel,  'Ueber  die  Gewebe  des  Flusskrebses,"  Mailer's  Archiv,  1857,  p.  510. 

5  Lebert  and  Robin,  'Kurze  Notiz  iiber  allegemeine  vergl.  Anat.  niederer  Tln.-n-.' 
\Inllrrs  Arcluc,  1MH.  p.  1-21. 

tt  P.  Geddes,  '  Ou  the  Coalesceoce  of  Amoeboid  ( Ylls  into  Plasmodia,  and  on  the  so- 
called  Coagulation  of  Inv«-rt.-l>ruU>  Fluids,'  Pruc.  Ktnjal  Soc.  xxx.  25'.',  1*7 :> 

7  A  full  account  of  crustacean  blood  will  be  found  in  a  palter  by  myself,  Journ.  uf 
Pliysiol.  vi.  »00. 

*  'Composition  Miline  du  sang  des  animaux  marins,'  Lihn  jnbilairt  de  la  toe.  de 
in,,!.  <!<•  Cttinl.  !**».  p.  '.i. 
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THE   BLOOD   OF   ARACHNIDA 

With  regard  to  the  scorpion,  we  only  know  that  its  blood  contains  hsemo- 
cyanin.  It  is  one  of  the  few  air-breathing  animals  that  do  (Lank ester1). 

Limulus  also  contains  hasmocyanin  in  abundance  ;2  this  is  stated  by  Howells* 
to  coagulate  at  a  higher  temperature  (80°  C.),  and  to  form  a  firmer  combina- 
tion with  respiratory  oxygen  than  that  occurring  in  crustacean  blood.  The  pro- 
cess of  spontaneous  clotting  that  occurs  when  the  blood  is  shed  can,  as  in  the 
blood  of  Crustacea,  be  prevented  by  cold,  or  admixture  with  a  very  large  amount 
of  neutral  salts.  The  fibrin  formed  during  coagulation  closely  resembles  that  of 
mammalian  blood.  In  a  microscopic  preparation  of  fresh  blood  it  can  be  seen  to 
be  distinct  from  the  cell  processes  ;  I  am  therefore  unable  to  accept  Howells's 
statement  that  it  is  composed  solely  of  corpuscles,  and  my  own  experiments 
tend  to  prove  that  there  is  in  addition  a  formation  of  fibrin  from  the  plasma. 

THE   BLOOD   OF   INSECTS 

Diptera. — The  only  observations  made  on  the  blood  of  this  class  of 
insects  relate  to  the  presence  of  hfernoglobin  in  the  blood  plasma  of 
two  of  these,  viz.  the  larva  of  cheironomus  (Lankester),4  and  the 
common  house  fly  (Musca  domestica).5 

Lepidoptera. — A  large  number  of  observations  have  been  made  by 
Poulton6  on  the  blood  of  moths  and  butterflies.  The  blood  is  most 
readily  obtainable  from  the  chrysales  and  caterpillars,  but  it  is 
apparently  the  same  throughout  all  the  metamorphoses  of  the  animals. 
The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  results  obtained  : — 

(a)  Reaction. — The  blood  is  distinctly  acid  ;  this  is  the  only  known 
instance  in  the  animal  kingdom  of  the  occurrence  of  acid  blood.  The 
acid  is  a  volatile  one,  and  more  recent  experiments  have  led  Poulton  to 
conclude  that  it  is  formic  acid. 

(6)  Corpuscles. — These  are  colourless  and  amoeboid. 

(c)  Colour. — This  is  green  in  most  cases  ;  it  varies,  however,  with 
the  food  of  the  animal.  The  colour  is  due  to  chlorophyll  derived  from 
the  food.  The  same  pigment  occurs  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  It 
has  apparently  no  respiratory  value,  and  indeed  no  respiratory  pigment 
appears  to  be  present.  In  those  animals  which  live  on  brightly 
coloured  leaves  the  blood  is  brighter  than  in  those  which  live  on  leaves 
of  a  dull  or  yellowish-green  colour.  In  the  latter  case  the  yellow 

1  Lankester,  Quart.  Journ.  of  Hicrosc.  Science,  xxiv.  151. 

2  The  total  proteids  per  cent,  in  the  blood  averages  fr!2. 

5  Howells,  Studies  from  the  Biol.  Lab.  Johns  Hopkins  Univ.  Baltimore,  iii. 
<2<>7. 

4  Lankester,  Journ.  of  Anat.  and  PJnjsiol.  ii.  114. 

5  Mentioned  by  MacMunn, '  Animal  Chromatology,' Proc.  Birmingham  Philosophical 
Soc.  iii.  885. 

6  E.  B.  Poulton,  Proc.  Roy.  Society,  1885,  p.  270  et  scq. 
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constituent  of  chlorophyll  (xanthophyll)  is  present  in  excess  of  the  green 
or  chlorophyll  proper.  Spectroscopic  examination  shows  further  the 
close  relation  between  the  chlorophyll  in  the  food  .and  that  in  the 
blood. 

(//)  /'rofeidx.-  These  are  present  and  can  be  precipitated  as  a  white 
cloud  by  the  addition  of  alcohol,  or  by  heat(65°-80°C.).  This  reagent 
ulso  dissolves  out  the  xanthophyll.  Saturation  with  magnesium  sulphate 
also  gives  a  fairly  heavy  precipitate  ;  it  would  thus  appear  that 
globulins  form  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  proteids  present.  The 
chlorophyll,  moreover,  does  not  show  the  great  readiness  to  decompose 
that  plant  chlorophyll  does.  It  has,  therefore,  been  suggested  that  this 
greater  stability  may  be  due  to  a  union  more  or  less  intimate  between  it 
and  one  or  other  of  the  proteid  constituents  of  the  blood. 

(«)  Coagulation.  —  The  blood  clots  after  a  variable  period  of  time, 
but  generally  darkens  in  about  five  minutes,  ultimately  forming  a  black 
solid  clot,  which  is  due  to  oxidation.  If  fresh  blood  be  sealed  in  a  glass 
tube,  it  remains  unclotted  for  a  month  or  more  ;  if  a  small  quantity  of  air 
be  included  with  the  blood,  a  thin  black  film  forms  on  its  surface  and 
the  action  then  ceases.  On  removing  this  crust  a  new  one  forms  on 
the  surface  exposed  to  the  air.  This  black  substance  is  the  normal 
clot,  for  the  injured  places  on  larvae  which  have  healed  are  always 
black,  notably  the  horns  of  sphinx  larvse  which  have  been  rubbed  ofi 
by  others  of  the  same  species.  -This  coagulation  is  not  prevented  by 
the  addition  of  sodium  sulphate. 

In  those  species  which  have  brown  or  colourless  blood,  there  is  also 
darkening  on  oxidation.  The  darkening  is  not  due  to  the  action  of 
light,  as  it  occurs  equally  well  in  the  dark. 

These  observations  of  Poulton's  are  of  exceedingly  great  interest, 
as  on  so  many  points  the  blood  of  these  animals  stands  in  striking 
contrast  to  what  occurs  elsewhere  in  the  animal  kingdom. 

Fredericq'  has  also  made  a  few  observations  on  the  same  blood,  lie  examined 
the  blood,  of  the  larva  of  Oryctes  nasicornis.  This  is  colourless,  contains  colour- 
rpuscles,  gives  a  precipitate  with  sodium  chloride  or  magnesium  sulphate. 
is  coagulated  by  the  temperature  of  55°  C.,  and  spontaneously  coagulates  when 
shed  and  exposed  to  the  air.  The  browning  due  to  oxidation,  already  mei  ; 
was  observed  by  Fredericq,  and  he,  like  Poulton,  regards  this  phenomenon  u  iu>t 
at  all  analogous  to  the  colour  changes  due  to  oxidation  in  other  animals,  of  the 
respiratory  pigments  which  we  have  already  fully  considered  ;  as  when  once 
formed  neither  air-pump  nor  reducing  agent  will  remove  the  brown  colour.  It  is 
simply  the  colour  of  the  clot  formed. 


i,  '  Sur  !••  sum:  df-.  inscctes,'  Hull.  ncad.  ruy.  dr  Bfli/iijin-,  iii.  si;r.  1,  No.  4. 
April  ls--l  l-'r.-.lrrii-q's  observations  were,  therefore,  made  previous  to  the  publication 
of  Poulton's  results. 
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Krukenberg1  has  also  noted  the  blackening  of  the  blood  of  insects  when  it  is 
shed.  He  applies  the  term  melanosis  to  the  process.  He  found  it  to  occur  not 
only  in  the  blood  of  the  lepidoptera  (butterflies  and  moths),  but  also  in  that  of 
certain  coleoptera  (beetles).  Though  he  observed  also  the  green  colour  of  the 
blood  in  certain  chrysales,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  recognised  that  it  is 
chlorophyll. 


1  Krukenberg, '  Ueber  die  Hydrophilus  lymphe,  &c.'  Verhandl.  d.nat. -medic.  Vereins 
zu  Heidelberg,  N.F.  vol.  iii.  Heft  1 ;  and  '  Zur  Kentniss  der  Serumfarbstoffe,'  Sitzunga- 
berichte  der  Jenaisclien  Gesell.f.  Medicin,  1885. 
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CHAPTER   XVIII 

LYMPH  AND  ALLIED  FLUIDS. 

INTRODUCTORY 

IN  vertebrate  animals  there  is,  in  addition  to  the  blood  vessels,  a  system 
of  vessels  and  spaces  which  is  called  the  lymph-vascular  system,  or  the 
lymphatic  system.  The  fluid  contained  in  this  system  is  called  lymph. 
On  the  course  of  many  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  are  found  masses  of 
lymphoid  or  adenoid  tissue,  which  are  called  lymphatic  nodules  and 
lymphatic  glands.  Lymph  is  derived  from  the  blood  plasma  ;  as  the 
blood  circulates  in  the  smaller  vessels  and  capillaries,  a  certain  quantity 
of  the  plasma,  or  liquor  sanguinis,  diffuses  through  the  thin  walls  of 
these  vessels,  and  bathes  the  tissue  elements  so  that  they  are  brought 
into  very  close  relation  with  the  nutrient  fluid.  This  exuded  fluid,  or 
lymph,  contains  also  a  few  white  corpuscles,  which  have  emigrated  into 
the  tissues  from  the  blood  vessels.  The  lymph  collects  in  the  con- 
nective tissue  spaces,  and  from  these  passes  into  lymphatic  capillaries, 
which  by  uniting  form  larger  vessels  accompanying  the  veins,  and  these 
all  open  into  the  large  lymphatic  trunk,  or  thoracic  duct,  which  opens 
into  the  venous  system  at  the  junction  of  the  subclavian  and  jugular 
veins.  During  this  course  the  vessels  may  enter  one  or  more  lymphatic 
glands  ;  the  lymphatic  vessel  which  leaves  the  lymphatic  gland  (efferent 
lymphatic  vessel)  contains  a  greater  number  of  colourless  corpuscles 
(lymph  corpuscles)  than  was  present  in  the  afferent  lymphatic  vessels  ; 
the  lymphatic  nodules  and  glands  are  the  places  where  these  corpuscles 
are  formed,  and  by  amu'boid  movements  they  work  their  way  into  the 
lymph  path,  and  are  carried  on  first  into  the  lymphatic  circulation,  and 
ultimately  into  the  blood  stream,  where  they  receive  the  name  of  white 
blood  corpuscles.  The  chemistry  of  these  corpuscles  we  have  already 
considered  (p.  257).  The  liquid  in  which  these  corpuscles  float  may  be 
called  the  lym/i/i  ji/nxinti.  It  may  be  briefly  described  as  diluted  blood 
plasma.  The  saline  constituents  of  lymph  plasma  and  blood  plasma  are 
alike  both  as  regards  quality  and  quantity.  The  organic,  and  especially 
the  proteid,  constituents  are  alike  in  kind  in  both  varieties  of  plasma 
but  are  much  less  abundant  in  lymph  plasma  than  in  blood  plasma 
The  lymph,  however,  contains  a  somewhat  larger  proportion  of  the  pro- 
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ducts  of  combustion  of  the  tissues,  such  as  carbonic  acid  and  urea,  than 
the  blood  does. 

During  digestion  the  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  intestine  take  up 
certain  of  the  products  of  digestion,  among  others  fat  in  a  finely  divided 
condition.  This  gives  to  the  lymph  in  this  situation  a  milky  appear- 
ance, and  the  vessels  are  consequently  called  lacteah,  and  their  contents 
chyle.  During  the  intervals  between  digestion  the  lacteals,  however, 
contain  ordinary  lymph. 

The  serous  cavities  are  in  close  relationship  with  the  vascular 
system  from  the  point  of  view  of  embryology.  They  may  be  considered 
as  large  lymph  spaces,  and  during  health  they  contain  a  small  quantity 
of  fluid  which  is  lymph.  The  name,  serous  membrane,  is  not  altogether 
a  good  one,  as  it  suggests  that  the  fluid  they  contain  is  serum.  In  the 
serous  membranes  are  minute  holes,  or  stomata,  which  open  into  lym- 
phatic vessels,  and  thus  the  interior  of  serous  membranes  and  of  the  blood 
vascular  system  are  brought  into  communication  with  one  another. 

The  synovial  cavities  surrounding  the  joints,  the  cerebrospinal 
cavity  in  the  interior  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  the  anterior 
chamber  of  the  eye,  contain  somewhat  similar  fluids,  which  are  called 
respectively,  synovia,  cerebrospinal  fluid,  and  aqueous  humour. 

Under  certain  pathological  conditions  the  amount  of  fluid  in 
these  different  situations  is  increased,  so  producing  the  various  forms 
of  dropsy. 

The  causes  of  dropsy  may  be  briefly  summarised  as  follows : — 
It  may  be  due  to  : 

1.  Disordered  conditions  of  the  circulation.    Obstruction  to  the  flow  of  blood 
through  the  heart,  as  in  certain  valvular  diseases  of  that  organ1  ;  or  to  the  flow  of 
blood  through  veins  or  lymphatics,  as  by  the  pressure  of  tumours  upon  them,  will, 
by  hindering  the  free  return  of  fluid  to  the  heart,  produce  increased  pressure  in 
the  capillaries,  and  so  increased  exudation  of  lymph.     In  the  case  of  obstruction 
in  veins,  the  dropsy  may  be  localised  or  more  or  less  general ;  for  instance,  a  clot 
in  one  femoral  vein  will  only  cause  dropsy  of  one  lower  limb,  while  pressure  upon 
the  vena  cava  inferior  would  cause  dropsy  of  all  the  lower  part  of  the  body.     In 
heart  disease  dropsy  will  always  be  more  or  less  general,  but  as  a  rule  manifests 
itself  most  in  the  lower   part  of   the   body,   where  there  is   most  gravity   to 
overcome. 

2.  Disordered  conditions  of  the  blood.     The  best  examples  of  this  are  Bright's 
disease,  and  certain  forms  of  anaemia  where  the  blood  plasma  passes  more  readily 
than  normal  through  the  vascular  walls. 

3.  Disordered  conditions  of  the  vessels.     This  comes  into  play  especially  in 
inflammation.     Here  not  only  does  the  plasma  pass  more  readily  than  normal 
through  the  vessels,  but  the  emigration  of  white  corpuscles  is  much  increased,  and 


1  The  cause  of  dropsy  in  heart  disease  is,  according  to  Wooldridge,  partly  due  to  sin 
altered  condition  of  the  blood  (fibrinogen-poisoning),  Proc.  Boy.  Soc.  xlv.  80i»,  INNH.  In 
this  Wooldridge  differs  from  other  observers. 
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if<l  corpuscles  in  small  numbers  may  pa>s  through  the  vesHel  walls  also.  The 
formation  of  an  abscess  is  inflammation  advanced  to  such  an  intense  degree  that 
the  escaped  white  corpuscles  are  so  numerous  as  to  form  what  is  known  as  |>u-. 

In  dropsy  caused  in  these  three  different  ways  the  fluid  effused  is 
diHi-rent  from  normal  lymph.  In  pressure  dropsy  the  fluid  is  more 
watery  than  normal  lymph;  in  dropsy  due  to  an  increased  watery  con- 
dition of  the  blood  the  effused  lymph  is  similarly  altered.  In  inflam- 
matory dropsy  not  only  are  the  lymph  corpuscles  very  numerous,  but 
the  solid  constituents  of  the  lymph  plasma  are  more  abundant  than 
normal. 

In  addition  to  all  these  forms  of  dropsy,  there  are  further  localised 
dropsies  due  to  the  formation  of  cavities  and  cysts  in  organs.  These 
spaces  get  tilled  with  fluid ;  thus  we  have  tumours  of  the  membranes  of 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord  (meningocoeles)  which  become  filled  with 
cerebro-spinal  fluid,  cystic  diseases  of  the  ovary,  fallopian  tubes,  kidneys, 
ite.,  hydatid  tumours  of  the  liver  and  other  organs,  and  the  amniotic 
fluid  which  surrounds  the  embryo,  may  be  also  included  under  this 
head. 

Such,  then,  is  a  summary  of  the  various  kinds  of  fluid  we  have  now 
to  take  up  in  detail  :  first  normal  lymph  and  chyle,  and  the  contents  of 
the  serous,  synovial,  and  cerebrospinal  cavities  in  health  and  disease  ; 
next  the  more  distantly  related  fluids  that  occur  in  the  interior  of 
certain  tumours  ;  and  lastly  the  subject  of  pus. 

• 

LYMPH 

Small  quantities  of  lymph  for  microscopical  investigation  may  be 
obtained  from  the  dorsal  lymph  sac  of  the  frog,  or  from  any  of  the 
lymphatics  of  the  higher  animals.  Larger  quantities  for  chemical 
investigation  have  been  obtained  from  the  thoracic  duct  of  anaesthetised 
animals,  or  in  the  case  of  large  animals  like  the  horse  from  other  large 
lymphatic  trunks,  for  instance,  that  accompanying  the  jugular  vein  ; 
in  man  lymph  has  been  obtained  from  cases  of  lymphatic  fistula  ; 
Hensen  and  Dahtihardt l  observed  the  properties  of  the  lymph  obtained 
from  yuch  a  fistula  in  the  thigh. 

Lymph,  like  plasma,  is  of  a  faintly  yellow  colour,  and  has  an  alkaline 
reaction  ;  its  specific  gravity  varies  between  1012  and  1022.  On 
microscopic  examination  it  shows  a  number  of  amoeboid  cells  similar  to 
white  blood  corpuscles  ;  this  number  varies  in  different  parts  of  the 
lymphatic  system,  as  has  already  been  described  (p.  331). 

\Vh.-n  -.lir.!.  th<-  lymph  in  from  3  20  minutes  coagulates,  yielding 
from  0-04  to  0'08  per  cent,  of  fibrin  (blood  plasma  yields  a  larger 

1  Arch.  f.  jmtliol.  Antit.  vol.  xxxvii.  pp.  55  and  6H. 
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quantity,  G'22-0'4  per  cent.)  ;  the  liquid  residue  may  be  called  lymph- 
serum,  and  like  blood-serum  it  contains  proteids  (serum-globulin  and 
serum-albumin),  extractives,  salts,  and  gases.  The  last  three  classes  of 
constituents  are  also  similar  to  those  occurring  in  blood-serum  ;  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  combustion  of  the  tissues,  e.g.  urea  and  carbonic  acid,  are, 
however,  more  abundant  in  lymph  than  in  blood,  while  the  other  organic 
constituents  are  less  abundant  in  lymph  than  in  blood. 

When  commercial  peptone  is  injected  into  the  blood-stream  of 
certain  animals  (e.g.  the  dog),  the  blood  when  shed  does  not  coagulate  ; 
the  same  is  true  for.  the  lymph  of  such  animals.1 

The  following  table  contrasts  the  composition  of  blood  plasma  with 
that  of  lymph  :  — 


1,000  parts  of  human  blood  plasma 

contain :— 2 

Water  ....  902-90 

Solids    .         .         .         .  97-10 
(a)  Proteids — 

Fibrin       .         .         .  4-05 

Other  proteids  .         .  78-84 

(ft)  Extractives     .         .  5'66 

(c)  Inorganic  salts         .  8-55 


1,000  parts  of  human  lymph 

contain  :  —  * 

986-34 

13-66 

1-07 
2-30 
1-31 

8-78 


This  table  illustrates  numerically  the  various  points  which  have 
been  already  mentioned,  especially  the  great  diminution  in  the  organic 
constituents  of  the  lymph  as  compared  with  plasma,  while  the  inorganic 
constituents  are  approximately  the  same  in  the  two  fluids. 

Not  only  are  the  total  inorganic  constituents  equal  in  the  two  fluids, 
but  the  same  salts  are  present  in  approximately  equal  proportion, 
sodium  chloride  in  each  being  the  most  abundant  ;  this  is  illustrated 
numerically  in  the  next  table. 


1,000  parts  of 

human  plasma  contain          1,000  parts  of  human  lymph  contain 

(C. 

Schmidt)  :  — 

(Hensen  and  Dahnhardt)  :  — 

NaCl     . 

5-54 

NaCl        .         .        6-14 

Na2P04  . 

.    i    0-27                             Na,0         .         .         0-57 

Na20     . 

1-53             Soluble     K2O          .        .         0-49 

KC1       . 

\        .        .        0-36 

C02          .        .         0-63 

K,S04   . 

0-28 

1  SO,,P20S  &  loss        0-22 

Caj(P04)., 

0-30 

/CaO         .         .         0-13 

Mgs(P04)"2 

0-22 

MgO        .        .         0-01 

Fe.,0,       .         .         0-006 

Insoluble'  p  Q                           0-118 

C02                           0-015 

MgCO,&loss.         0-021 

1  Fano,  Du  Bois  Reymond'a  Archiv  f.  Physiol.  1881,  p.  277. 

2  C.  Schmidt  and  Lelimann. 

5  Hensen  and  Dahnhardt.  The  above  table  gives  the  averages  of  three  analyses.  The 
total  solids  are  rather  low  in  this  case ;  the  average  from  other  cases  gives  from  80-40 
parts  per  1,000. 
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Similar  tables  might  be  quoted  of  analyses  of  the  lymph  from  other 
animals  ;  the  chief  points,  however,  are  all  sufficiently  shown  by  the 
example  given.1 

The  next  table  illustrates  the  point  already  mentioned  as  to  the 
greater  quantity  of  urea  in  lymph  as  compared  with  the  blood  (Wurtz2). 


Percentage  of  Urea 

Blood 

Lymph 

Chyle 

1'"-      

0-009 
0-01!) 

0-016 
0-019 

0'019 

0-012 

Bull        .       .       .       :    •'  . 

— 

0021 

0-019 

Observations  have  been  made  in  dropsical  fluids  which  show  that 
the  relation  between  the  amount  of  serum-albumin  and  serum-globulin 
is  very  constant  in  the  same  person  or  animal,  and  is  the  same  approxi- 
mately in  the  blood-serum  and  in  the  effused  fluids,  thougli  the  total 
amount  of  proteids  is  much  less  in  the  effusions  than  in  the  serum. 

If  a= percentage  of  albumin 
and  6=percentage  of  globulin, 

Then  a  is  called  the  proteid  quotient. 
6 

The  proteid  quotient  is  also  equal  in  the  same  animal  in  the  serum, 
lymph,  and  chyle.  Salvioli3  has  shown  this  to  be  the  case  in  dogs. 
This  is  a  somewhat  important  point  ;  it  shows  that  there  is  no  difference 
in  the  rate  of  diffusion  of  the  two  proteids  in  the  living  animal,  for 
Gottwalt4  found  that  globulin  diffuses  more  slowly  than  albumin  through 
dead  animal  membranes.  (Compare  p.  15) 

CHYLE 

Chyle  is  the  name  given  to  the  fluid  contents  of  the  intestinal  lym- 
phatics or  lacteals  during  digestion.  It  may  be  briefly  described  as 
lymph  pin*  certain  materials  (especially  fat)  which  have  passed  into 
these  vessels  from  the  intestines. 

Microscopic  cxainination  shows  that  chyle  contains  lymph  cor- 
puscles and  fat  globules  in  a  minute  state  of  subdivision. 

1  These  tables  will  l>e  found  in  Hoppe-Seyler's  Physio! .  ('hrmir,  pp.  592-8. 
-  Wurtz,  Cuiiijitrx  n-Hiliin.  July  1859.    I  take  the  table  from  Garagee's  Phyaiol.  Ghent 
1>.  ••>-.>  4. 

"  Sulvioli,  DM  Bois  Reymond'a  Archiv  f.  Phyaiol.  1881,  p.  209. 
'  y.,-it.>hi*i,,l.  Ch.;n.  iv.  423. 
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The  following  table,  somewhat  abbreviated,  is  taken  from  Hoppe- 
Seyler;1  the  numbers  are  parts  per  1,000. 


Constituents 

Chyle  of  Dog*  Serum"ftlf 
snuie  Dog-1 

Chyle  of 
Horse* 

IfuiiiimriiyU-' 

Human  Chyle* 

Water     ' 

906-77 

936-01 

956-19 

904-8 

943  to  958 

Solids     

96-23 

63-99 

43-81 

95-2 

56  to  41 

Fibrin     i          I'll 
Albumin  &  globulin          21-05 

45-24 

1-27 
29-85 

|    70-8 

11  to  13 

Fat,  lecithin,  chole- 

sterin  64-86 

6-81 

0-53 

9-2 

25  to  27 

Fatty  acids  &  soaps   "| 
Other   organic   sub-     }•      2-34 

I      2-91 

0-28 
2-24 

I     10-8 

stances    .     .     .     .    j 

, 

Mineral  salts  .     .     .            7'92 

8-76 

7-49 

4-4 

6-25 

The  most  striking  fact  illustrated  by  this  table  is  the  greater  amount 
of  solids  in  chyle  as  compared  with  lymph,  and  the  large  percentage  of 
fat.  Zawilski  found  in  dogs  fed  purely  on  a  fatty  diet  that  the  chyle 
might  contain  as  much  as  14 '6  per  cent,  of  fat.  During  the  active 
digestion  of  fat,  the  blood  plasma  and  serum  have  a  milky  appearance 
produced  by  the  presence  in  them  of  excessively  minute  fat  globules. 

1,000  parts  of  the  dry  residue  of  the  ethereal  extract  of  chyle  con- 
tained :7 — 


Cholesterin  . 

Lecithin 

Olein 

Palmitin  and  stearin 


First  Specimen 
113-2    . 

75-4 
381-3 
430-1 


L-3-. 
VI  / 


811-4 


Second  Specimen 
.     140-9 
.      88-4 

770-7 


The  chyle  also  contains  a  certain  proportion  of  soaps  absorbed  from 
the  alimentary  canal.  This  statement  was  originally  made  by  Hoppe- 
Seyler,  and  he  still  maintains8  the  correctness  of  his  earlier  observations, 
which  have  been  questioned  by  Lebedeff,  Rohrig,  and  Zawilski.  In 
some  new  experiments  he  has  found  in  the  serum  of  the  horse,  ox,  and 
dog,  a  percentage  of  fatty  acids  from  soaps  varying  from  0'05  to  0'12. 

1  Physiol.  Chemie,  p.  595.  *  Ludwig'a  Arbeiten,  xi.  147. 

3  Analyses  by  Hoppe-Seyler.  4  Analysis  by  Schmidt. 

5  Analyses  by  Rees,  Phil.  Trans.  1842,  p.  81.     The   chyle   was   obtained   from  a 
decapitated  criminal. 

6  Noel  Paton.     This  analysis  is  not  contained  in  Hoppe-Seyler's  table.     The  chyle 
was  obtained  from  a  patient  whose  thoracic  duct  had  been  ruptured  by  an  operation  for 
tumour  in  the  neck  (Journ.  of  Physiol.  xi.  109). 

7  Hoppe-Seyler,  PhysioL  CJiem.  p.  597. 

8  Hoppe-Seyler,  Zeitsch.f  physio! .  Chem.  viii.  503. 
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In  the  chyle1  he  has  found  0-225  per  cent,  of  soaps,  and  0-723  per  cent. 
of  fat. 

The  increased  percentage  of  proteids  in  the  chyle  as  compared  with 
the  lymph  illustrates  the  fact  fchat  the  lacteals  are  not  merely  concerned 
in  the  absorption  of  fatty,  but  probably  also  of  albuminous  food.  In 
the  stomach  and  intestine  the  proteids  of  the  food  are  converted  into 
peptones,  substances  that  diffuse  with  readiness  through  living  animal 
membranes  ;  but  no  peptones  a  (or  proteoses,  the  intermediate  pro- 
ducts in  the  formation  of  peptones)  are  found  in  the  chyle  ;  during 
their  passage  through  the  intestinal  wall,  or  immediately  on  entering 
the  lymph  or  blood  stream,  they  are  reconverted  into  albumin  and 
globulin.  Schmidt-Mulheim  3  tied  the  thoracic  duct  in  dogs,  and  found 
that  proteids  were  still  absorbed  ;  this,  however,  does  not  prove  that 
the  lacteals  are  not  normally  concerned  in  the  absorption  of  proteid  ;  it 
merely  shows  that  animals  thus  treated  can  continue  to  absorb  proteid 
by  the  other  path  —  the  blood  vessels. 

The  intestinal  lymphatics  are  thus  concerned  in  the  absorption  of 
fat  and  of  proteids  ;  they,  however,  apparently  take  but  little  part  in 
the  absorption  of  carbohydrate  food  ;  the  amount  of  sugar  in  lymph 
and  chyle  is  approximately  the  same  as  in  the  blood,  and  no  definite 
increase  occurs  when  animals  are  fed  on  a  starchy  or  saccharine  diet 
(Bernard,  v.  Mering4).  Probably,  as  sugar  is  so  easily  diffusible,  most 
of  it  passes  into  the  more  quickly  circulating  blood  stream  and  is 
carried  off,  fresh  quantities  of  blood  being  then  available  to  carry  off 
more.  The  blood  vessels,  moreover,  lie  immediately  beneath  the  epi- 
thelium, and  so  the  sugar  never  reaches  the  more  centrally  situated 
lacteals  of  the  villi  (Heidenhain  5).  By  greatly  increasing  the  amount 
of  sugar  in  the  food,  however,  some  does  pass  into  the  chyle.6 


of  Clujlr.—  From  two  cases  in  which  the  amount  of  chyle  was 
measured  C.  Schmidt  concluded  that  for  every  kilogram  of  body  weight  0-61  kilo 
of  chyle  was  formed  in  the  24  hours,  of  which  0-34  comes  from  the  alimentary 
canal,  and  the  remaining  0'27  consists  of  the  normal  lymph.  Hoppe-Seyler  '  is 
inclined  to  think  that  the  proportion  derived  from  the  intestine  is  much  smaller. 
fa-  udationt  of  Chyle.—  Owing  to  the  rupture  of  the  lacteals  or  of 


1  Obtained  from  a  case  of  chylous  ascites,  i.e.  escape  of  chyle   into   tin-  peritoneal 
cavity. 

1  This  is  a  statement  made  by  numerous  observers;  I  have  continued  its  accuracy 
in  an  examination  of  chyle  collected  from  the  thoracic  duct  of  two  <  :• 

Bond's  Archie,  1*77.  ]•.  .1I'.». 

*  LmJu-iy's  Arbeid-n,  1877.     Arch.  f.  Anal.  n.  Phi/siol.,  Pliysiol.  Abth.  1877,  p.  879. 
5  Heidcnhiiin,  Pfliiger't  Arch,  supplemental  volume,  1888,  p.  71. 

,-IMTK,  Il'iil.  xliv.  806. 
7   1'hytiol.  Chemie,  p.  597. 
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duct,  or  owing  to  fistulous  communications  between  these  parts  and  other 
cavities,  chyle  may  pass  into  the  serous  cavities,  giving  rise  to  chylous  dropsy. 
For  Chyluria  *ee  Urine. 


THE   LYMPH   IN    SEKOUS   CAVITIES   DURING   HEALTH 

The  amount  of  fluid  in  these  cavities  is  in  health  very  small ;  excess 
finds  its  way  through  the  stomata  into  the  lymphatic  vessels.  The 
fluid  is  undoubtedly  lymph — that  is,  dilute  blood  plasma  which  has 
exuded  from  the  blood  vessels.  In  dropsical  conditions  this  fluid  is 
much  increased,  and  our  knowledge  of  its  properties  is  almost  entirely 
derived  from  a  study  of  dropsical  fluids.  If  excess  of  fluid  accumulates 
in  two  of  these  cavities  simultaneously,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  peri- 
toneum and  the  pleura,  from  alterations  in  conditions  of  vascular 
pressure  (e.g.  heart  disease),  it  is  found  that  the  composition  of  the  two 
fluids  differs  to  a  certain  extent.  On  this  ground  we  hold  that  the 
normal  lymph  which  moistens  the  various  serous  cavities  probably 
differs  in  those  different  cavities  in  the  same  way.  The  differences  are 
quantitative  only,  not  qualitative.  After  death  the  pericardium, 
especially  in  some  animals  (e.g.  the  horse),  often  contains  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  liquid.  This  accumulation  is  accounted  for  by  the 
changes  in  the  circulation  immediately  preceding  death.  The  liquor 
pericardii  is  a  liquid  which  is  interesting  historically,  as  so  many 
experiments  have  been  made  with  it  in  dealing  with  the  investigation 
of  the  causes  of  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  (see  p.  243).  The 
cerebro-spinal  cavity  is  not  a  serous  cavity,  and  the  fluid  in  it 
differs  markedly  from  the  lymph  of  the  serous  cavities.  It  will  be 
dealt  with  separately. 

DROPSICAL   FLUIDS 

The  modes  of  causation  of  dropsy  have  been  already  considered 
(p.  332).  These  fluids  may  all  be  tersely  described  as  lymph  in  excess 
and  more  watery  than  usual,  except  in  inflammatory  dropsy,  where 
the  cells  and  the  solid  constituents  generally  are  increased. 

Nomenclature. — There  are  certain  names  given  to  the  various 
forms  of  dropsy  occurring  in  different  situations : — 

(Edema  is  the  name  given  to  the  excessive  exudation  of  fluid  into 
the  subcutaneous  tissues. 

Ascites  is  the  name  given  to  a  dropsy  of  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

Hydrocele  is  the  name  given  to  a  dropsy  of  the  tunica  vaginalis, 
the  serous  membrane  originally  part  of  the  peritoneum  that  surrounds 
the  testicle. 
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//>/•/ r< >f It orax  is  the  name  given  to  a  dropsy  of  the  pleura. 

//i/i{roj»-ri>-in-</!inn  to  that  of  the  pericardium. 

The  names  of  diseases  that  are  inflammatory  in  nature  terminate  in 
the  affix  -itis.  Thus  there  is  pericarditis,  peritonitis,  pleuritis  (or 
pleurisy),  «tc.,  and  in  certain  stages  of  all  these  diseases  there  is  effusion 
of  fluid. 

Reaction. — This  is  in  all  cases  alkaline. 

Colour.— This  varies  directly  with  the  colour  of  the  blood  plasma 
of  the  patient,  and  with  the  concentration  of  the  effused  liquid,  but 
there  is  always  a  certain  amount  of  the  yellowish-green  lipochrome 
(serum-lutein,  *ee  p.  253),  which  can  be  extracted  by  means  of  alcohol. 

Specific  gravity. — This  increases  pari  pastii  with  the  amount  of 
solid  constituents.  Reuss '  has  examined  a  large  number  of  these 
effusions  ;  he  calls  the  fluids  of  inflammatory  dropsy,  exudations,  while 
the  dropsical  fluids  (i.e.  diluted  lymph)  he  terms  transudations,  and 
the  following  are  the  general  conclusions  he  draws  with  regard  to 
specific  gravity. 

Fluids  from  cases  of  peritonitis       1018  or  higher  \ 

Pleuritis    .  -exudations 

„  „         inflammation  1018         „ 

of  skin  2 

„  „        hydrothorax  1015  or  lower  \ 

„  „         ascites  .        .  1012       „         r  transudations 

„  „        oedema          .  1010       ,,        J 

Coagulation. — Non-inflammatory  dropsical  fluids  do  not  coagulate 
spontaneously,  or  only  with  exceeding  slowness.  When  mixed  with 
serum,  or  contaminated  with  blood,  as  they  are  apt  to  be  in  the  process 
of  tapping,  they,  however,  do  coagulate,  forming  fibrin. 

The  reason  why  they  do  not  clot  is  that  they  contain  either  very 
few  cellular  elements  or  these  may  be  practically  absent.  The  cause  of 
the  coagulation  of  the  blood,  we  have  already  seen,  is  the  formation  of 
the  fibrin-ferment  from  white  corpuscles  and  blood  tablets.  When, 
therefore,  blood  or  serum  or  a  solution  of  pure  fibrin-ferment  or  cell- 
globulin,  or  of  some  other  active  globulin  like  niyosinogen  (see  Muscle), 
is  added  to  one  of  these  dropsical  fluids,  the  tibrinogen  confei  n.,1 
therein  is  converted  into  fibrin  (nee  Coagulation  of  the  Blood,  p.  241). 

The  inflammatory  fluids  or  exudations  are,  however,  different ;  they 
contain  abundance  of  white-  corpuscles  and  invariably  clot  when  shed. 

1  A  UeiiHH,  Dentsclies  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.  xxviii.  817.     Hoffmann  has  made  similar 
observation*,  Virchutc's  Archie,  Ixxiii.  250. 
1  Such  as  iti  obtained  by  blistering. 

z  2 
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Sometimes  they  clot  within  the  serous  cavity,  the  fibrin  '  sticking  to 
the  sides  of  the  membrane. 

Constituents.     These  are  the  same  in  kind  as  those  in  blood  plasma. 

a.  Proteifl*. — These   are    n'brinogen,    serum-globulin,   and    serum- 
albumin.2 

b.  Extractive*. — This  term  is  used  in  the  sense  explained  on  p.  251. 
In  some  cases  cholesterin  is  found  in  marked  excess.     Sugar  seems  to 
be  a  fairly  constant  constituent. 

c.  8altn. — These  are  alike  not  only  in  kind  but  in  actual  amount  to 
those  in  the  blood. 

The  different  dropsical  fluids  differ  from  one  another  in  their  rich- 
ness in  organic  constituents,  especially  in  proteids  ;  the  pleural  fluid  is 
richest  in  these  substances,  then  the  peritoneal,  and  lastly  the  fluid  of 
subcutaneous  oedema.  These  facts  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following 
tables  : — 

Composition  of  variant  dropsical  fluids  removed  after  death  from  a  case  of 

albnminuria  (  C.  Schmidt)  * : — 

f 


In  parts  per  1000 

- 

Pleura)  Fluid 

Peritoneal  Fluid 

CEdema  Fluid 

Water      

963-95 

978-91 

988-70 

Solids      .         . 

36-05 

21-09 

11-30 

Organic   .         .         .... 

28-50 

11-32 

3-tiO 

Inorganic         .         .      '  ".'  '    '.' 

7-55                      9-77 

7-70 

Composition  of  various  dropsical  fluids  removed  simultaneously  from  a 
,  cage  of  alluininuria  (Hoppe-Seyler) 4 : — 


In  parts  per  1000 


Water      .         .        „;.„ 
Solids     ...        ..     '. 
Proteids  .       '!' '  '  '.'''' 
Extractives  and  Salts 


Pleural  Fluid 

Peritoneal  Fluid 

(Edema  Fluid 

957-59 

967-68 

982-17 

42-41 

32-32 

l'7-83 

27-82 

16-11 

3-64 

14-59 

16-21 

14-19 

These  examples  illustrate  sufficiently  well  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
amount  of  proteids  that  varies  in  these  different  fluids,  the  other 
constituents  being  fairly  constant. 

Runeberg5  examined  77  cases  of  effusions  of  different  kinds;  the 
amount  of  total  proteids  varied  from  0-06  to  2-68  per  cent. ;  while  the 

1  One  often  hears  these  strands  of  fibrin  called  lymph  in  the  post-mortem  room. 
»  The  serum-albumin  of  these  fluids  like  that  of   serum   can   by  fractional   heat- 
coagulation  be  differentiated  into  threj  proteids  (see  p.  247). 

3  Quoted  by  Hoppe-Seyler,  Physiol.  Chcm.  p.  002. 

4  Physiol.  Chemie,  p.  602.     Also  in  Arch.  f.  path.  A  nut.  ix.  -257. 
a  Runeberg,  Deut&cli.  Archiv  f.  kiln.  Mai.  xxxv.  uc,r,. 
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amount  of  chloride-,  tin-  most  abundant  salts,  averaged  1'08,  varying 
only  O'l  |KT  cent,  throughout  the  long  M-rics. 

Runeberg1  in  three  cases  (I.,  II.,  Ml.),  find  niysolf  in  one  case  (IV.) 
of  heart  disease  examined  dropsical  fluids  removed  simultaneously  from 
different  parts.  The  following  numbers  give  the  percentage  of  proteids 
in  the  different  fluids  : — 


Caw  I 

Case  II 

Caw  HI   i               Case  IV 

Fluid  from  pleura 
Fluid  from  peri- 
toneum  .     .     . 

0-11 
0-12 

Fluid  from  peri- 
toneum   .     .     .    2*3 
(Edema  fluid  .     .    0'24 

1-64 
0-20 

Fluid      from 
pleura   .     . 
(Edema  fluid 

1-48 
033 

Fluid  from  peri- 
cardium .     .     . 

0-52 

. 

F.  Hoffmann2  examined  a  series  of  thirty  cases  of  ascitic  fluid  as 
to  the  relation  between  the  amount  of  serum-globulin  and  serum- 
albumin.  The  amount  of  fibrinogen  in  these  fluids  is  so  small,  that 
practically  it  may  be  neglected.  He  found  that  the  fraction 

f~.  which  is  called  the  proteid  quotient,  is  very  variable, 
serum-globulin 

In  eleven  of  the  thirty  cases  he  was  able  to  estimate  the  proteid 
quotient  in  the  blood-serum  of  the  same  patients  ;  here,  also,  he  found 
great  variations,  and  the  quotient  is  generally,  both  in  blood  and  in 
effusion,  lower  than  normal.3  T,he  most  interesting  point,  however,  is 
that  the  proteid  quotient  is  practically  the  same  in  the  two  fluids, 
blood  and  effusion,  for  the  same  individual.  We  have  seen  previously 
(p.  335)  that  the  proteid-quotient  of  normal  lymph  and  chyle  is  equal 
to  that  of  the  blood.  This  illustrates  to  us  very  forcibly  the  differences 
between  diffusion  through  a  living  membrane  and  through  a  dead 
membrane.  Senator,  A.  Schmidt,  and  Gottwald,  using  dead  mem- 
branes, found  that  serum-globulin  diffuses  with  greater  difficulty  than 
serum-albumin  ;  but  here  we  see  that  during  life  they  diffuse  with 
equal  rapidity. 

These  results  have  been  fully  corroborated  by  Pigeaud,4  and  I 
quote  (see  next  page)  the  numbers  obtained  by  him  in  two  coses  of 
nephritis. 

In  many  cases  during  the  progress  of  a  dropsy  it  is  found  necessary 
to  tap  the  cavity  several  times;  it  is  then  found  that  successive 

1  Runeberg,  Ibid,  xxxiv.  1.     ' 

1  F.  Hoffmann,  Art-!.-.  I'nth.  und  Pliarin.  xvi.  188. 

"    It   ii|>]M-urs    doubtful   whether   wo   can    ut   present    say  what    the    noriinil   jimteid- 
i|iu>tii>]it  is.      It  is  more  prol>al>le  that  it  exhibits  very  rcinsi<lenil>le  variations  in  health. 
1   .1.  .1.  l'iu.'1'aml.  Offr  fiiritxtnjffit    in   si-n-nm-   rlm-intnlfi-ii .      Ihirtoi.  Leiden, 

171. 
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Case  I 


Fluid 

Total  Protci.1  per  cent. 

Proteid  Quotient 
Albumin 
ftlotm  in 

5-261 

O-tilU 

Pleural  fluid        
Ascitic  fluid       ..... 
(Edema  fluid      

0-808 
0452 
0212 

0680 
0686 
0-677 

Case  II 


Fluid 


Hlood-serum        ..... 

5781 

1-056 

1'leural  fluid       ..... 

0-900 

1-142 

0-832 

1-122 

0-775 

1-152 

dropsical  transudations  into  the  same  sac  present  great  constancy  of 
composition.  Sometimes  differences  do  occur ;  these  differences,  and 
also  the  differences  in  the  proteid  contents  of  the  lymph  in  the  various 
serous  sacs,  are,  no  doubt,  dependent  on  alterations  and  differences  in 
the  mechanical  conditions  of  pressure. 

In  successive  tappings,  however,  a  difference  may  arise  in  another 
way,  viz.  a  certain  amount  of  inflammation  may  be  set  up  in  the  serous 
membrane  itself  ;  and  this  may  be  the  result  of  irritation  produced  by 
a  sudden  removal  of  the  fluid,  or,  more  frequently,  it  is  the  result  of 
using  imperfectly  cleansed  instruments  for  the  operation. 

These  different  points  will  be  illustrated  by  further  analytical  data 
to  be  given  under  the  various  fluids  which  we  now  proceed  to  take  up 
seriatim. 

PEBITONEAL   FLUID 

This  partakes  of  the  general  character  of  dropsical  fluids  which 
have  just  been  described. 

It  is  an  alkaline  fluid  of  a  yellowish  tint,  and  is  occasionally,  even 
when  quite  fresh,  somewhat  opalescent.1  It  contains  few  or  no  cor- 
puscles, and  when  removed  does  not  coagulate  spontaneously,  or  only 
very  slowly,  the  process  sometimes  lasting  several  days. 

Where  peritonitis  is  present,  however,  colourless  corpuscles  and 
epithelium  cells  of  the  peritoneum,  and,  in  cases  of  cancer,  cancer-cells  2 
also  are  to  be  seen  in  abundance  ;  the  fluid  coagulates  spontaneously 
and  is  much  richer  in  proteid-contents  than  the  fluid  of  simple  dropsy. 

1  This  opalescence  is  not  removed  by  filtration,  and  microscopically  no  particles  are 
t  >  be  seen  to  account  for  it.  *  H.  Quincke,  Dentsch.  ArcJi.f.  klin.  Med.  xxx.  ~>. 
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Some  analyses  have  already  been  given  of  the  composition  of  this 
fluid  ;  the  following  may  now  be  added,  as  they  illustrate  more  fully 
certain  other  points,  which  may  be  conveniently  stated  in  the  form  of 
propositions,  each  of  which  is  followed  by  illustrative  analyses. 

1.  The  fluid  removed  from  the  peritoneal  sac  by  successive 
tappings  remains  fairly  constant  in  composition.1 


Cote  I 


Cote  77* 


In  part-  |..-r  1000 

1st  Tapping 

2ml  Tapping 

Cirrhosis  of  Liver 

1st  Tapping 

SndTapplng    JtgSh 

Water    

962-99 
47-01 
3490 

4-28 
7-22 

960-49 
39-51 
29-73 
3-75 
5-94 

984-50 
1550 
ti-17 
1-25 
8-46 

982-53          983-33 
17-47             16-67 
7-73              6-11 
1-84              3-25 
8-13              8-24 

Solids     
Proteids      .... 
Extractives     .     .     . 
Salts  

2.  The  amount  of  proteids  is  very  variable  ;  the  protekl  quotient  is 
also  variable  and  apparently  does  not  vary  with  the  cause  of  the  dropsy. 
This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  analyses  selected  from  a  larger 
number  made  by  myself. 


i  ..-•                            Reaction 

Specific 
Gravity 

Total  Proteid  per 
cent. 

Scnuu- 
Globulin* 

Serum- 
Albumin 

1 
1.  Cirrhosis  of  liver    .     .  I 
2.  Syphilitic    disease    of  |         ,_, 
liver    '      >  3 

1010 
1012 

0-955 
0-744 

0-413 
0-252 

0-542 
0-492 

3.  Cirrhosis  of  liver     .     .        ZT  2. 
4.  Non-inflammatory  .     .        ~  g 
5.  Heart  disease     ...       «  * 
6.  Heart  disease  4    .     .    .           8 

1012 
1016 
1016 
1018 

2-021 
2-235 
4-11 
4-334 

1-114 

1-516 
1-48 
2-937 

0-907 
0-719 
2-63 
1-397 

3.  In  the  same  case,  however,  it  is  found  in  successive  tappings 
that  the  total  proteid  and  the  proteid  quotient  remain  very  constant. 

1  Scherer,  quoted  from  Hoppe-Seyler's  Physiol.  Chem.  p.  602. 

1  Hoppe-Seyler,  Ibid.  p.  603.  Other  analyses  illustrating  tin-  point  will  be  also 
found  here. 

5  In  these  cases  the  amount  of  fibrinogen  is  not  given,  as  it  was  very  small,  and  it  is 
weighed  with  tin-  serum-globulin.'  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Sydney  Ringer  and  his  house 
l'liy>i(  ians  at  Univ.  Coll.  Hosp.  for  all  these  various  fluids  and  many  others  to  be  described 
later  on  in  this  chapter.  Sri-  also  Brit.  Med.  Journ.  vol.  ii.  1MOO,  p.  I'.f.!. 

4  The  amount  of  proteids  in  transudation  fluids  from  heart  disease  is  generally 
greater  than  in  other  forms  of  pressure  dropsy.  This  lends  some  support  to  Wooldridge's 
theory,  that  the  blood  is  partly  at  fault  in  such  cases  (*rr  footnote,  p.  382). 
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Case  of  JBrighfs  Disease  complicated  nith  Cirrhosis  of  tlie  J,in •/• 


Specific  Gravity 

Total  Proteid 
per  cent. 

Serum-Globulin    Serum-Albumin 

1 

First  tapping      .     .     . 

1014 

2-037 

0-7807              1-2563 

Second     „           ... 

1015 

2-499 

0-8960               1-6074 

Third       „           ... 

1015 

2-401 

0-572                 1-829 

Fourth     „           ... 

1015 

2-152 

0-703'                1-375 

4.  Even  in  those  cases  where,  owing  to  alterations  of  pressure,  the 
amount  of  proteid  changes,  yet  the  proteid  quotient  (albumin  :  globu- 
lin) remains  practically  unaltered. 

Case  of  Cirrhosis  of  the  Liver  in  a  Soy  thirteen  years  old- 


Date  of  Tapping 

Total  Proteid  per  cent. 

.  Proteid  Quotient 

July  20,  1885      
August  25,  1885          .... 

3-285 
0-632 

1-483 
1-573 

September  30,  1885    . 
November  15,  1885     .... 
December  27,  1885     .... 

2-368 
3-216 

2-688 

1-532 
1-525 
1-486 

5.  The  total  proteids  in  the  fluid  in  cases  of  peritonitis  is  increased 
as  compared  with  that  of  simple  pressure  ascites. 

Runeberg,3  from  the   examination   of    121    cases,    arrives   at   the 


following  general  results  : — 


Percentage 
of  Proteid 

0-03-0-41 
0-37-2-68 
0-84-2-3 
2-7-3-51 


In  cases  of  hydraemia  (including  nephritis)  the  ascitic  fluid  contains 
„        ,,     portal  obstruction  „  „  „ 

„         „     general  venous  congestion  (heart  disease)  „ 

„         „      carcinomatous  peritonitis  „  „ 

For  diagnostic  purposes  it  may  roughly  be  said  that  a  high  per- 
centage of  proteid  denotes  inflammation  ;  a  low  percentage  of  proteid 
certainly  denotes  absence  of  inflammation.  The  relation  of  albumin  to 
globulin  (proteid-quotient)  is  of  no  diagnostic  value,  as  it  varies  with 
the  proteid  quotient  of  the  blood  ;  it  is  therefore  merely  of  theoretical 
interest. 

There  is  generally  a  small  percentage  of  sugar  in  the  peritoneal 
fluid  as  in  lymph  generally.  Many  cases  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  how- 
ever, are  often  associated  with  a  small  amount  of  diabetes,4  and  the 

1  In  a  idition  to  this,  the  fibrinogen  was  in  the  fourth  tapping  estimated  by  adding 
fibrin-ferment  and  weighing  the  fibrin  formed ;  it  amounted  to  0'075  per  cent.  The 
above  analysis  is  my  own. 

*  J.  J.  Pig«'iuid,  ^^(l!l/'s  Jahresbericht,  xvi.  474. 

3  Runeberg,  Deutsch.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.  xxxiv.  1.     See  also  Hofmarm  (Virclmw's 
Arch.  Ixxiii.  250)  for  a  large  number  of  similar  analyses. 

4  Cobrat,  '  De  la  glycosurie  dans  les  cas'd'obstruction  partielle  ou  totale  de    a  veine 
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sugar  in  the  ascitic  fluid  is  thus  increased.  In  one  case  of  syphilitic 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  in  which  I  examined  the  ascitic  fluid,  there  was 
;i.s  niiu'li  as  0-233  per  cent,  of  sugar  present.  In  a  case  of  cirrhosis 
n-run led  l>y  .Moseatelli,1  the  percentage  of  sugar  in  the  ascitic  fluid 
was  0-1")  ;  this  fluid  also  contained  ;i  small  amount  of  allantoin.  Sugar 
was,  however,  in  this  last  case  absent  from  the  urine.  It  is  only  when 
the  percentage  of  sugar  in  blood  and  lymph  exceeds  0'2  per  cent,  that 
glycosuria  ensues. 

Chylons  cmcites. — There  have  been  several  cases  published  of  disease 
affecting  the  thoracic  duct,  and  causing  its  rupture  ;  this  leads  to 
the  extravasation  of  the  chyle  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  the  fluid 
may  be  removed  by  tapping.  I  here  merely  quote  two  cases  to  illus- 
trate this  :  Case  I.2  was  a  case  published  by  Whitla,  in  which  tuber- 
culous disease  led  to  the  rupture  of  the  duct  in  a  boy  of  13  ;  Case  II.3 
is  published  by  J.  Strauss,  and  was  a  case  in  which  cancerous  growths 
led  to  the  rupture  of  the  mesenteric  lacteals.  The  analysis  in  the  first 
case  was  made  by  Matthew  Hay,  in  the  second  case  by  Guinochet. 

Case  I  Cage  II 


Constituents 

Parts  per  1000 

Fat    . 

10-30 

9-48 

Proteids     .                 

12S-7S 

21-08 

Other  organic  matters                         ., 
Mineral  salts     ....!. 

8-02 
9-95 

11-685 
1-595 

Loss  .        . 

— 

0-510 

Total  Solids        

: 

59-15 

43-795 

Hay  found  a  small  percentage  of  sugar  in  the  liquid  ;  -Guinochet 
found  neither  sugar  nor  peptone. 

In  some  cases  of  ascites,  the  fluid  though  not  chylous  yet  contains 
a  large  excess  of  cholesterin,  crystals  of  which  are  to  be  seen  floating 
about  in  the  liquid  ;  in  other  cases,  the  peculiar  mucin-like  substances 
paralbumin  and  metalbumin  (which  are  pretty  constant  constituents 
of  ovarian  fluid,  and  will  be  described  with  that  fluid)  may  be  found. 
In  still  another  class  of  cases  of  ascites,  haemorrhage  may  occur  into 
the  peritoneum,  and  a  liquid  more  or  less  stained  with  blood  or  altered 
blood  pigment  is  obtained  on  paracentesis  (tapping). 

porte,'  LIJOH.  iiit'il.  1^7.",.  No.  i:>.  -Lrpiiu-,  a,i~.  i»<'<l.  dc  Paris,  1876,  p.  123.  Quincke, 
lirrl.  kliii.  \\'<>i-l<fimcltri/t,  lH7C>,  No.  88. 

1   MoHcutelli,  /.ritxchr.  /.  jihi/siol.  Chnnir.  xiii.  202. 

*  Britixli  M,-<ln-<il  Joiirn.  vol.  i.  IM.S.",  p.  lus;i. 

"  .l/v/(.  (/<•  plii/sinl.  xviii.  :ir>7.  Another  <-use  in  recorded  by  Maguire,  Brit.  Med. 
Jt.nrii.  vol.  ii.  1  *-i;.  |>.  197. 
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PLEUBAL  FLUID 

The  fluid  has  the  same  general  characteristics  as  peritoneal  fluid. 
It  as  a  rule  contains  more  proteids  than  the  peritoneal  fluid.  It  does 
not  readily  coagulate  spontaneously,  unless  pleurisy  be  the  cause  of  the 
exudation.  A  few  more  analytical  data,  in  addition  to  those  which 
have  been  already  given,  may  be  added  as  illustrations  to  the  following 
propositions. 

(1)  In  hydrothorax,  the  total  percentage  of  proteid  is  much  lower 
than  in  cases  of  pleuiisy  :  the  amount  of  fibrinogen  as  estimated  by 
the  weight  of  fibrin  formed l  is  also  less  in  the  fluid  of  hydrothorax. 

The  following  numbers  are  obtained  from  analyses  of  my  own  : — 


Case 

Specific 
Gravity 

Total  Proteids 
per  cent. 

Fibrin 

Serum- 
Globulin 

Serum- 
Albumin 

1.  Pleurisy  (acute)  . 
2.  Pleurisy  (acute)  . 
3.  Pleurisy  (acute)   . 

1023 
1020 
1020 

5-132 
3-4371 
5-2018 

0-016 
0-0171 

0-1088 

3-002 
1-2406 
1-760 

2-114 
1-1895 
3-330 

4.  Hydrothorax 
(Bright's  disease) 
5.  Hydrothorax 
(Bright's  disease) 
6.  Hvdrothorax 

1015 
1012 
1016 

2-5183 
1-3242 
1-482 

0-0067 
0-0062 
0-013 

0-6597 
0-4026 
0-779 

1-8519 
0-9154 
0-700 

(heart  disease) 

(2)  In  hydrothorax,  as  in  ascites,  the  liquid  removed  by  successive 
tappings  remains  fairly  constant  in  composition.2 


Constituents 

- 

1st  Tapping 

2ml  Tapping 

Water         

966-24 

963-95 

Solids         

33-76 

3G-05 

Organic  solids    
Inorganic  solids          .... 

26-12 
7-64 

28-50 
7-55 

Sugar  seems  to  be  fairly  constantly  present  in  pleuritic  fluid,  as  in 
other  forms  of  lymph.  In  17  specimens  examined  by  H.  Eichhorst3 
10  contained  small  quantities  of  sugar. 

Exceptional  forms  of  pleuritic  effusion  are  sometimes  found  ;  some 

1  In  the  case  of  the  liquid  of  hydrothorax  fibrin  may  be  formed  by  adding  serum-  or 
fibrin-ferment  to  the  liquid.  The  fluid  in  chronic  pleurisy  closely  resembles  that  of 
hydrothorax  (C.  Mehu,  Bulletin  Mtd.  du  Nord,  1872). 

*  The  example  selected  is  an  analysis  by  C.  Schmidt.  It  and  others  wiW  be  found  on 
pp.  602-8  of  Hoppe-Seyler's  Physiol.  Ch  cm  if. 

5  Zeiischriftf.  klin.  Mcd.  iii.  587. 
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are  associated  with  carcinomatous  or  sarcomatous  tumours,  and  the 
cells  characteristic  of  these  growths  may  be  found  in  the  pleural  liquid, 
in  addition  to  the  usual  leucocytes.  In  other  cases  hemorrhage  may 
occur  into  the  pleura.  In  one  case  of  hjvmorrhagic  pleurisy,1 1  found  a 
large  amount  of  cholesterin  floating  about  in  a  crystalline  form  in  the 
liquid.  In  another  case  (not  hwmorrhagic)  there  were  large  corpus- 
cles like  Gluge's  inflammatory  corpuscles2  in  large  numbers,  in  addi- 
tion to  leucocytes. 

Cases  of  chylous  pleurisy  have  also  been  described.3 

PERICARDIAL  FLUID 

This  fluid  is  not  so  often  removed  from  the  human  subject  in  cases 
of  disease  when  it  is  present  in  excess,  as  in  other  forms  of  dropsy, 
because  of  the  greater  danger  attending  the  operation. 

It  is  stated  to  contain  a  larger  quantity  of  fibrinogen  than  other 
transudations,  and  Kiihne  found  that  it  contains  0*879  to  2-468  per 
cent,  of  proteids. 

Dr.  Friend  has  made  under  my  superintendence  the  following 
analyses  of  the  pericardial  fluid  of  the  horse  removed  after  death. 


In  parts  per  1UUU 

I 

n 

Water 

964-011 

957-953 

Solids 

35-989 

42-047 

lYoteids     . 

28-611 

25-846 

Fibrinogen  (esti 

mate 

1  as 

ibrin 

) 

0-117 

0-2(50 

Serum-globulin 

11  -069 

11-603 

Serum-albumin 

17-455 

13-983 

Extractives 

— 

2-432 

Salts  . 

7-575 

13-769 

Specific  gravity 

1018 

1018 

Reaction    . 

alkaline 

alkaline 

1 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  th'e  pericardial  fluid  of  the  tortoise, 
which  I  have  examined,  exhibits  precisely  the  same  characters  and 
properties  as  that  of  the  mammalian  animals. 

Chylous  effusions  into  the  pericardium  may  occur,  as  in  the  case  of 
tin- other  serous  sacs;  a  case  is  recorded  by  K.  Hasebroek,4  and  it 
may  be  useful  to  compare  the  analysis  of  the  fluid  he  obtained  with 

1  Under  Dr.  Ringer's  charge,  Univ.  Coll.  Hosp. 

*  Corpuscles  three   or   four   times   the   size  of   white   blood   corpuscles,  containing 

mimrroiiH  fat  granules. 

i  li»-  analysis  of  one  see  Hoppe-Seyler'n  I'lii/xiol.  Clirm.  p.  598. 
4  Xfit.phi/niul.  C/ii-in.  xii.  289. 
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those  of  non-chylous  pericardial  fluid  as  recorded  by  previous  observers. 
The  chylous  fluid  will  be  seen  to  contain  a  greater  amount  both  of 
proteids  and  extractives  than  ordinary  pericardial  fluid  :  more  than 
50  per  cent,  of  the  extractives  consisted  of  fat. 


In  parts  per  1000 

1.  Chylo-pericar- 
ilial  Fluid 
(Hascbroek) 

2.  (Oorup- 
Besanez)1 

3.  (Wachsmuth)* 

4.  (Hupju- 
Seylt-r  )' 

Water  

892-782 

955-1 

9<>2'5 

961-78 

Solids  

103-612 

44-9 

37-5 

38'22 

Fibrin  .  .  .'  . 
Proteids  .... 
Extractives  .  .  . 
Salts  .... 

73-789 
20-481 
9-336 

0-8 
24-7 
12-7 

6'7 

22-8 

24-63 

HYDEOCELE  FLUID 

This  fluid  with  the  preceding  (pericardial  fluid)  is  interesting  his- 
torically ;  these  fluids  having  been  very  largely  employed  in  the  course 
of  experiments  on  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  (see  p.  243).  It  is 
contained  in  the  tunica  vaginalis,  originally  a  part  of  the  peritoneum, 
and  is  itself  almost  exactly  like  the  peritoneal  fluid.  It  resembles  the 
peritoneal  fluid  and  other  forms  of  lymph  in  reaction,  colour,  and 
constituents.  It  does  not  as  a  rule  clot  spontaneously,  unless  mixed 
with  blood  or  serum,  or  containing  an  excess  of  leucocytes  from  inflam- 
mation. Its  specific  gravity  varies  from  1016  to  1022  ;  the  amount 
of  proteid  present  also  varies  very  much.  The  following  is  the  mean 
of  17  analyses  made  by  Hammarsten  :4 — 


Water  . 

Solids  . 

Fibrin  . 

Globulin 

Albumin 

Ether  extractives 

Salts     . 

NaCl 


938-85  parts  per  1000 
61-15 

0-59        „ 
13-52 
35-94 

4-02 

9-26 

619 


There  are  cases  of  hydrocele  which  differ  from  the  ordinary  fluid  ; 
some  are  viscous  from  the  presence  of  metalbumin  and  paralbuinin  •"' 
(see  Ovarian  Fluid)  ;  some  contain  excess  of  cholesterin  ;  and  others  are 
chylous.  The  cases  of  chylous  hydrocele  are  sometimes  associated  with 

1  Lehrbuch,  p.  401.  *  Arcli.f.patliol.  Anat.  vii.  884. 

3  Physiol.  Chemie,  p.  605. 

4  Quoted  from  Hoppe-Seyler's  Ptn/sioL  Client ie,  p.  600  (Hammarsten's.  original  paper 
s  in  Swedish).     Other  analyses  by  Hoppe-Seyler  will  be  found  on  the  same  page. 

5  R.  Devillard,  Bull.  soc.  chim.  xlii.  617. 
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chyluria  (chylous  urine)  ;  and  chyluria  is  produced  by  the  presence  of 
the  lwinatoz(X>n  Film-In  Smii/Hlnl*  llmninis  in  the  blood  (*ee  Urine). 
Lymph  tumours  and  tumours  tilled  with  chyle  are  very  common  in 
the  scrotum  and  its  neighlxmrhood  in  cases  of  chyluria,  and  these  may 
discharge  their  contents  from  the  surface  of  the  skin.1 

Other  cases  of  chylous  hydrocele  may  however  occur,  which  seem 
to  be  produced  like  chylous  ascites  by  the  rupture  of  lacteals.  I.  have 
examined  one  such  case  j  it  was  a  lluid  obtained  from  a  case  of 
otherwise  ordinary  hydrocele,  which  was  shown  to  the  Pathological 
Society  by  Mr.  S.  G.  Shattock.2 

THE   FLUID   OF   SUBCUTANEOUS    (EDEMA 

This  fluid  is  poorest  of  all  the  dropsical  fluids  in  proteid  constituents ; 
otherwise  it  resembles  them  very  closely. 

Some  analyses  have  already  been  given  of  this  fluid,  in  the  com- 
parisons that  we  have  drawn  between  it  and  other  effusions  ;  the  fol- 
lowing are  some  estimations  of  the  proteid  constituents  which  I  have 
made. 


Case 

Specific 
Gravity 

Totiil  1'ro- 
tfeiilsper 
.  cent. 

Fibrin 

Seruni- 
Globulin 

fK-nini- 
AUiuniiu 

1.  Cardiac   dropsy;   fluid   from 

incisions  in  ankles      .     .     . 

1012 

033 

0-0028 





2.  Cardiac  dropsy,  another  case; 

fluid  obtained  in  the  same 

wav  .  '  

1013 

0-592 

truces 

0-139 

0-453 

3.  Blight's   disease  ;    fluid   re- 

moved by  Routhey's   trocar 

and  cannula  from  ankles 

1009 

0-6404 

traces 

0-1911 

0-4493 

In  all  these  cases  the  fluid  which  drained  away  first,  coagulated 
spontaneously  on  standing  ;  this  was  due  to  a  slight  admixture  with 
blood.  The  fluid  collected  after  hemorrhage  had  ceased  did  not 
coagulate  spontaneously,  but  on  adding  blood  or  serum  to  it,  a  small 
quantity  of  fibrin  was  in  all  cases  obtainable. 

A.  Rosenbaoh  3  has  made  a  special  investigation  whether  sugar  is 
present  or  not,  and  he  finds  that  it  is  nearly  constantly  present  in 
(edema,  fluid  in  small  quantities. 

Blister  fluid.  —  This  fluid  has  the   saint-  relation  to  oedema  fluid,  as 

f 

1    Analyses  of  such  Hiiids  will  !>«•  f,.iiiid  in  Hni>|H'-S.'vl.-r's  l'lii/m<>l.  Chcm.  pj>.  iWIH-9. 
*  The   case   was   out-    tiqijH-d   l>y  Sir    Henry  Thompson,  st-r    Trims.   1'nth.  Sarirti/, 
\\\\.  -j.Mi.     Mr.  Sli,itt<R-k  inforniH  inr  lit-  has  since  seen  a  case  similar  to  that  which 
analysed  for  him. 

A.  Hosenbach,  Brenhnu-r  ,'ir^tl.  /.t:it.  iss.-,.  N,,.  :,. 
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that  of  peritonitis  or  pleuritis  to  that  of  simple  pressure  dropsies  into 
the  serous  cavities.  It  contains  a  large  number  of  leucocytes,  coagu- 
lates spontaneously  when  drawn,  has  a  higher  specific  gravity  (1018  or 
more),  and  a  larger  percentage  of  proteids,  as  is  seen  by  boiling  it, 
when  it  becomes  almost  solid  from  the  heat-coagulum  produced. 

In  cases  of  gout,  blister  fluid  like  the  blood  plasma  contains  excess 
of  urates,  and  the  method  of  examining  it  for  uric  acid,  as  originally 
suggested  by  Garrod,  has  been  already  described  (p.  252). 

THE    AQUEOUS   HUMOUR 

The  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye  is  essentially  a  lymph  space,  and 
the  fluid  in  it,  the  aqueous  humour,  is  essentially  lymph  ;  but  lymph 
which  contains  a  very  small  proportion  of  proteid  constituents.  The 
amount  of  aqueous  humour  is  directly  dependent  on  the  blood  pressure 
(Chavvas). l 

Lohmeyer2  analysed  the  aqueous  humour  of  the  calf,  and  the 
following  are  his  results  in  parts  per  1000  :• — 

Water 986-87 

Solids 13-13 

Proteids 1-22 

Extractives 4-21 

Inorganic  salts 7-70 

(Sodium  chloride  6-89) 

The  aqueous  humour  either  does  not  coagulate  spontaneously,  or 
clots  very  slowly  ;  it  contains  in  health  no  formed  elements.  As  in 
other  forms  of  lymph,  however,  a  clot  of  fibrin  is  formed  on  the  addi- 
tion of  serum.  The  proteids  are  the  same  in  kind  as  in  blood  plasma 
and  lymph  generally,  viz.  fibrinogen,  serum-globulin,  arid  serum- 
albumin.3 

Kuhn 4  finds  among  the  extractives  that  a  reducing  substance  like 
sugar  is  constantly  present  in  the  aqueous  humour  of  the  ox  and  rabbit ; 
the  percentage  of  this  substance  reckoned  as  dextrose,  present  in  the 
aqueous  humour  of  the  ox,  is  0'03-0'04.  This  substance  is  not  sugar, 
as  it  will  not  undergo  the  alcoholic  fermentation  (Gruenhagen).5 

Urea  and  sarcolactic  acid  (Gruenhagen)  are  also  present  in  small 
quantities. 

1  Chavvas,  Pfl iiger's  Archiv,  xvi.  148. 

»  See  Gorup-Besanez,  Lehrbuch,  4th  edit.  1878,  p.  401. 

3  Friend  and  Halliburton,  Brit.  Ass.  Eeports,  1889,  p.  180. 

4  Kuhn,  Pfliiger'a  Archiv,  xli.  200. 
*  Gruenhagen,  ibid,  xliii.  877. 
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PERILYMPH  AND  ENDOLYMPH 

Those  fluids  of  the  internal  ear  have  been  examined  by  Diihnhardt1 
in  fishes.  Perilymph  contains  2'l-2'2  per  cent,  of  solids  ;  it  is  rich  in 
mucin  and  in  sodium  chloride.  The  endolymph  is  clearer,  less  viscid  ; 
it  contains  1*5  per  cent,  of  solids,  including  a  small  quantity  of 
mucin. 

SYNOVIA 

The  fluid  in  synovial  cavities  around  joints,  in  bursae,  sheaths  of 
tendons,  «tc.,  differs  from  that  in  serous  cavities  (1)  in  containing  a 
greater  proportion  of  solids  ;  (2)  in  containing  a  slimy  mucin-like 
substance  which  confers  viscosity  upon  it. 

The  following  are  the  analyses  that  have  been  published. 


In  parts  per  IOUO 

Synovia  of 
Calf 
(Frerlchs)* 

Synovia  from    Hnman  Synovia  from  two 
Synovia  of  Ox.  knee  of  n  Man  similar  cases  (Hammanten)4 
Mean  of  Two      in  which 

Analyses          there  was 
(Frerlchs)"    excess  (Hoppe       Cage;  1 
Seyler)1           Chronic 

Cases, 
Acute 

Water    

965-7 
34-3 
3-2 

|      19-6 
10-6 

959-2             928-33          947'19 
40-8               71-67            52-81 
4  0                 6-6                2-7 
«pn-    f         51-3              39-2 
4-47              4-96 
10-6                 9-3                8-65 

. 
933-7 
66-3 
3-56 
54-21 
3-6 
8-53 
(NaCl  G  26) 

Solids     
Mucin     

Proteids  

Extractives,  fat,  <fcc. 
Mineral  salts  .     .     . 

Frerichs  found  that  active  exercise  diminishes  the  amount,  and 
increases  the  concentration  of  synovia. 

Some  doubt  has  arisen  as  to  whether  the  slimy  substance  present 
in  synovia  is  really  mucin.  In  Hammarsten's  two  cases  there  was  no 
true  mucin,  but  the  slimy  substance  was  found  to  be  nucleo-albumin, 
like  that  which  causes  the  sliminess  of  bile  ;  it  contained  5  per  cent, 
of  phosphorus.  Landwehr 5  on  the  other  hand  maintains  that  the 
nlimy  substance  in  synovia  is  true  mucin,  i.e.  a  compound  (or  mixture) 
of  a  proteid  with  a  carbohydrate  called  animal  gum. 

1   Diiluihardt,  Arbeit  <1.  Kicler  physiol.  Itut.  p.  108. 
1  Frerichs,  R.  Warner's  Hnntlu-i>rt<  r/>.  ,1.  Plii/m'ol.  iii.  468, 

5  Hoppe-Seyler,  Physiol.  Chem,  p.  «28.     In  other  similar  cases  Hopr.e-Seyler  found 
'.'l  i>«>r  1000  of  mucin. 

1  H.innnarsten,  Mali/a  Jahresbericht,  xii.  484  ;  original  paper  in  Swedish. 
5  Landwehr,  Pfluger'a  Archiv,  xxxix.  198. 
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THE  FLUID  IN  OVARIAN  CYSTS 

The  fluid  contained  in  ovarian  cysts  has  for  its  basis  a  transudation 
from  the  blood  vessels,  as  in  the  different  forms  of  dropsy  into  serous 
cavities  ;  it  is,  however,  generally  viscous,  from  the  presence  of  a 
inucinoid  material,  which  masks  the  other  proteid  constituents  of  the 
fluid. 

Ovarian  fluid  is  alkaline  ;  it  is  often  coloured  with  a  deep  brown 
pigment,  derived  in  all  probability  from  haemoglobin,  and  often  contains 
excess  of  cholesterin,  crystals  of  which  are  seen  floating  about. 

Oerum  l  has  examined  numerous  specimens  of  fluid  obtained  from 
various  forms  of  ovarian  cysts,  and  his  general  analytical  conclusions 
may  be  thus  summarised  : — 


Colloid  Cystoiiiata  (24  Cases) 


Specific  Gravity  Total  Solids 


Salts 


Proteids,  including  mucin-like  substance 


Maximum, 

1038 
Minimum, 

1010 

In  four  cases 
only,  above 

1030 


1036 


1009 


In  13  cases  25-75 
parts  per  1000 
In  2  cases  less 
than  25,  and  in 
1  case  more  than 
75  per  1000 


6-8-7  parts 
per  1000 


Maximum,     108-32 ;      minimum, 
8'8  per  1000.     In  only  three  cases 

greater  than  50  per  1000 

Fibrin   was    formed   on   mixing 

the   fluid   with   blood.     Peptone 

absent.       Mucin-like    substance 

always  present 


Papillary  CystomoAa. — 2  Cases 


lltH   parts    per 
1000 


102-67  parts  per  1000.     In   one 
case    the    mucin-like   substance 
was  present,   in    the   other  ab- 
sent 


Hydrops  Folliculi  Graajiani. — 2  Cases 

Fluid  clear  and  watery.  Mncinoid 


substance  absent. 


Parorarial  Cystomata 


1008 


Small  in  quantity  Clear    watery    fluid.     Mncinoid 

substance  absent.     (In  one  case 
I  had  the  opportunity  of  examin-  | 
ing  I  found  1  per  cent,  of  proteids2) 

Hydrops  Tula; — 2  Cases 

10-5-11  per  1000     6-7  per  1000  [  1-2  per  1000.     No  mucinoid  sub- 
stance 

Fluid  from  Filrro- Cystic  Tumour. — 1  Case 

63-050  per  1000,  of  which  H  ."S 
per  1000  consisted  of  fibrin,  the 
remainder  serum-globulin  and 
serum-albumin.  No  mucinoid 
substance  present 


1  Oerum,  '  Kemiske  Studier  over  Ovariecystevaedsker,  &c.'  Koebenavn,  1B84,  AfV< ///'•> 
J<iln-fnl»:rir)it,  xiv.  459.  *  Journal  of  Physiology,  v.  163. 
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We  have  here  a  large  number  of  fluids  from  various  diseases  of  the 
ovary  and  neighbouring  organs  ;  and  we  see  that  the  chief  point  of 
interest  is  the  constant  presence  of  the  mucinoid  material  in  colloid 
cysts,  and  this  is  regarded  by  Oerum  as  being  diagnostic  of  the  colloid 
form  of  degeneration.  It  is  not  present  in  the  normal  ovary,  nor  in 
cases  of  hy drops  of  the  graah'an  follicles.  In  those  cases  of  ascites 
where  the  same  material  occurs,  colloid  degeneration  is  also  present. 

This  peculiar  ropy,  slimy  material  was  by  Scherer  said  to  consist 
of  two  substances,  which  he  named  metalbumin  and  paralbumin.  Both 
can  be  precipitated  by  means  of  alcohol,  and  the  alcoholic  precipitate 
is  easily  soluble  in  water.  Metalbumin  is  the  name  given  to  the 
ropy  substance,  and  paralbumin  to  the  substance  which  occurs  in 
colourless  ovarian  fluids  which  have  a  gummy  consistency. 

These  substances  have  been  investigated  by  Hammarsten,1  whose 
results  are  briefly  as  follows  : — 

Mffa/bumin  is  simply  colloid  material,  i.e.  the  substance  formed 
in  colloid  degeneration.  It  has  the  physical  characters  of  mucin  ; 
chemically,  like  mucin,  it  yields  a  reducing  sugar  on  boiling  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  ;  it,  however,  is  not  mucin,  as  it  is  not  precipitable  by 
acetic  acid  ;  the  name  pseudo-mucin  is  therefore  suggested.  Paralbumin 
is  simply  pseudo-mucin  in  loose  combination  with  a  proteid. 

These  facts  have  been  fully  confirmed  by  Landwehr  2  ;  he  regards 
these  substances  as  belonging  distinctly  to  the  class  of  mucins ;  they 
contain  a  carbohydrate  called  animal  gum,  and  it  is  this  which  is 
converted  into  a  reducing  sugar  by  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid. 

In  one  case  of  ovarian  fluid,  which  I  very  fully  examined,3  the  fluid 
was  opalescent  but  not  at  all  viscous.  On  adding  acetic  acid  there 
was  an  abundant  precipitate.  On  examination,  this  precipitate  was 
found  to  consist  of  true  mucin. 

THE    FLUID    IN  HYDRONEPHROSIS 

The  ureter  of  one  kidney  may  become  blocked  by  a  stone  or  new 
growth  ;  that  kidney  becomes  functionless,  while  the  other  does  double 
work.  The  functionless  kidney  becomes  moiv  ami  more  tilled  wnh 
urine,  and  dilates,  till  ultimately  a  large  sac  containing  dilute  urine 
is  formed,  and  into  it  some  proteids  from  the  blood  also  pass.  The 
urinary  constituents  in  time  ,are  absorbed.  The  following  details  of 
an  analysis  (Oerum,  loc.  cit.)  may  serve  as  an  example  : — 

1   Mdlij'x  Jdliri-xliericht,  xi.  11.     Original  PIIJMT  in  Swedish. 
*  A.  Laiidwchr,  /.fit.jilnjaiul.  Cln-ni.  vii.  UN. 
5  Brit.  tied.  Journ.  vol.  ii.  1890,  i>.  Hit;. 
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Specific  gravity,  1009. 

Solids,  20-441  per  1000. 

Proteids,  7*677     ,,       ,,         (serum-globulin  and  serum-albumin). 

Salts,  8-654. 

Urea,  uric  acid,  creatinine,  absent. 

The  fluid,  in  other  words,  resembles  a  serous  effusion. 

Cystic  degeneration  of  the  kidney  may  occur  from  causes  which  are 
not  known,  and  consists  in  the  formation  of  small  cysts  throughout  the 
kidney  substance  ;  the  contents  of  these  cysts  are  watery,  sometimes 
contain  urinary  constituents,  sometimes  are  tinged  with  blood,  and 
sometimes,  i.e.  when  associated  with  colloid  disease,  are  viscous. 

THE    FLUID   IN    HYDATID   CYSTS 

The  fluid  which  accumulates  in  the  interior  of  the  cysts  formed  by 
the  parasite  Tamia  echinococcus  is  colourless,  neutral,  and  sometimes 
slightly  opalescent.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1006-1015  ;  it  contains 
1'2  to  1'4  per  cent,  of  solids.  The  solids  may  be  classified  in  the 
usual  way  into  proteids,  which  are  very  scanty,  extractives  (among 
which  sugar  and  inosite,  and  traces  of  urea,  creatine  and  succinic  acid 
have  been  described),  and  salts. 

Microscopically  it  is  often  seen  to  contain  a  number  of  booklets 
from  the  embryos.  If  allowed  to  escape  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  it  is 
stated  that  it  sets  up  peritonitis  ;  in  connection  with  this  point  it 
may  be  noted  that  Mourson  and  Schlagdenhauffen '  have  found  a 
poisonous  ptomaine  in  the  liquid. 

If  the  growth  has  involved  organs  producing  the  rupture  of  blood 
vessels,  or  bile  vessels,  the  fluid  obtained  will  be  mixed  with  blood  or 
bile  respectively.  In  one  case  which  I  examined  the  fluid  consisted  of 
little  else  but  bile. 

THE   AMNIOTIC   FLUID 

The  most  probable  suggestion  as  to  the  origin  of  the  amniotic  fluid, 
during  the  early  months  of  pregnancy,  is  that  it  is  simply  exuded  from 
the  tissues  of  the  fct'tus.  After  the  formation  of  the  placenta,  and 
chorionic  vessels,  a  transudation  of  lymph  takes  place  from  the  maternal 
vessels  into  the  amniotic  cavity.2  In  the  later  months  of  pregnancy 
this  becomes  mixed  with  foetal  urine.3  The  composition  of  the  fluid 
corresponds  to  its  double  origin ;  it  contains,  in  addition  to  water, 

1   Compt.  rend.  xcv.  791. 

*  Jnngbluth,  'Beitrag  zur  Lehre  vom  Fruclitwasser,'  luting.  Dissert,  fionn,  isii'.t. 

5  Gusserow,  Arch.f.  Gi/nfik.  Hi.  268.     Prochownik,  Ibid.  xi.  804. 
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proteids,  urea,  and  the  salts  common  to  urine  and  blood.  Its  quantity 
varies  between  one  and  two  pints.  In  some  cases  it  is  abnormally 
small  in  quantity,  in  others  (hydramnion)  abnormally  large. 

A  comparison  of  normal  amniotic  fluid  with  that  of  hydramnion 
has  l>een  made  by  Prochownik,  who  gives  the  following  numbers  : — 


Purls  per  1000 

Amniotic  Fluiil             Fluid  of  Hyilrsmniou 

Wat<-r 

984-3                             981-4 

Solids 

15-7                                18-6 

Proteids 

1-9                                  5-2 

Extractives 

8-1                                  7-7 

Salts    .... 

59                                5-6 

In  hydramnion  the  proteids  are  thus  more  abundant  than  normal. 
Scherer '  and  Weyl 2  found  mucin  in  amniotic  fluid. 

CEREBEO-SPINAL    FLUID 

This  is  the  name  given  to  the  fluid  which  is  present  in  the  cerebro- 
spinal  cavity,  that  is,  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  and  the  central  canal 
of  the  spinal  cord  ;  the  same  fluid  is  also  present  outside  the  spinal 
cord  in  the  subarachnoid  and  subdural  cavities  ;  the  communication 
between  the  fluid  outside  and  inside  the  central  nervous  system  is  by 
means  of  the  foramen  of  Majendie',  a  hole  which  perforates  the  piece  of 
pia  mater  which  forms  part  of  the  roof  of  the  fourth  ventricle. 

By  some  previous  observers  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  has  been 
regarded  simply  as  an  exudation  from  the  blood,  and  has  been  classified 
with  the  fluids  which  occur  in  serous  cavities.  This  is,  however,  in- 
correct because  : — 

1.  The  arachnoid  membrane  is  neither  from  the  point  of  view  of 
embryology  or  structure  a  serous  membrane. 

2.  The  fluid  is  not  a  mere   lymph    inoistening  the   parts  already 
enumerated,  but  is  normally  present  in  sufficient  quantity  to  exercise 
a  considerable  amount  of  pressure. 

3.  Chemical  investigation  of  the  fluid  itself  shows  that  it  is  \   i  y 
different  from  the  fluids  contained  in  serous  membranes,  and  thus  sup- 
port is  lent  to  the  idea  originally  propounded  by  C.  Schmidt,  that  the 
fluid  should  be  classified   rather  with  secretions  than  with  transuda- 
tions. 

The  normal  cerebro  spinal  fluid  is  obtained  in  cases  of  fracture  of 

1  SL-herer,  Zeit.f.  tcits.  Zool.  i.  89. 

-  Weyl,  Arch.  f.  Anat.  it.  PhysioL  1876,  p.  548. 
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the  base  of  the  skull,  where  sometimes  the  fluid  escapes  by  the  ear,  if 
the  membra na  tympani  has  been  also  ruptured  by  the  accident. 

In  some  cases  of  congenital  deficiency  of  the  vertebral  arches  (spina 
bitida),  a  tumour  of  the  membranes  of  the  spinal  cord  (meningocele)- 
projects  through  the  opening,  and  in  this  the  fluid  accumulates,  and 
may  be  removed  by  tapping.  This  fluid  may  be  also  regarded  (or  at 
least  that  obtained  by  the  first  tapping)  as  normal  cerebro-spinal 
fluid. 

In  the  disease  known  as  hydrocephalus  excess  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
fluid  accumulates  within  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  in  some  cases  so 
much  so  that  the  brain  becomes  a  mere  sac  surrounding  the  fluid. 
Hydrocephalus  may  be  chronic  or  acute.  Chronic  hydrocephalus  is- 
due  to  an  accumulation  of  the  normal  fluid  ;  it  is  often  associated  with 
pressure  upon,  or  obstruction  in,  the  veins  at  the  base  of  the  skull,  and 
in  these  cases,  the  fluid  is  therefore  cerebro-spinal  fluid  plus  a  trans- 
udation  from  the  blood.  In  acute  cases  (tubercular  meningitis)  the 
specific  gravity  rises,  and  the  solid  constituents  also  increase,  especially 
the  proteids  ;  and  in  such  cases  the  fluid  resembles  the  exudations 
which  occur  in  inflammations  elsewhere.  It  is,  however,  rare  for  the 
fluid  to  become  purulent. 

In  animals  small  quantities  of  the  fluid  may  be  obtained  by  means 
of  a  small  syringe  from  beneath  the  dura  mater. 

Necessarily  the  greater  part  of  our  knowledge  of  the  fluid  from  the 
central  nervous  cavity  is  derived  from  pathological  cases  where  the  fluid 
is  in  excess. 

The  liquid  is  always  either  neutral  or  faintly  alkaline,  and  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  about  1007-8. 

Composition. — The  following  analyses  of  the  fluid  from  spina  bifida  were  made 
by  myself  : — ' 


Case  1.  Female  ast.  19 
In  parts  per  1000 

Case  2.  Child  a?t.  11  days 
First  Tapping 

In  parts  per  1000 

Case  3.  Child  tet.  13 
wivks 
Fourth  Tupping 
In  parts  per  1000 

Water  

98')'75 

989-877 

991  '658 

Solids  

10-25 

1  oi'>3 

8  342 

Proteids  .... 
Extractives  .  .  . 
Salts  

0-842 
9-626        J 

L-60S 

0-631 
7-390 

0-199 
3-028 
5-115 

The  following  analyses  of  the  fluid   from   cases  of  chronic  hydro- 


1  '  Keport  of  Spina  Bifida  Committee,'  vol.  xviii.  of  the  Clin.  Soc.  Trails.     Similar 
analyses  will  be  found  in  Hoppe-Seyler's  Pliysiol.  Cliemie,  p.  604. 
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oephalus  are  from  ('.  Schmidt.     They  show  in  comparison  with  spina 
bifida  fluid  rather  a  greater  quantity  of  solids,  especially  of  proteids. 


In  |«rts  |«T  10UU 

Caael 

Cue  2 

.  ,.,  | 

Water      

986-78 

984-59 

980-77 

Solids      

13-22 

15-41 

19-23 

Proteids  and  Extractives        . 

3-74 

6-49 

11-35 

Salts       

9-48 

8-92 

7-88 

A  tabular  statement,  such  as  the  preceding,  does  not  show,  however, 
that  there  is  anything  characteristic  in  the  fluid.  It  is  when  we  come 
to  examine  the  various  constituents  of  the  fluid  that  we  find  how  it 
differs  from  the  fluids  in  serous  sacs.  These  differences  consist  in  the 
presence  of  certain  peculiar  proteids,  and  of  a  substance  which  reduces 
copper  salts  like  sugar. 

Proteids.  — The  proteids  in  normal  cerebro-spinal  fluid  (removed  from 
oases  of  meningocele)  are  as  follows  : — 

(a)  Fibrinogen  is  absent.  There  is  no  heat-coagulum  produced  by 
.a. temperature  of  56°C.  No  fibrin  is  formed  on  the  addition  of  serum 
or  of  fibrin-ferment. 

(ft)  All  the  proteid  present  is  precipitable  by  saturation  with 
magnesium  sulphate.  Serum-albumin  is  therefore  absent.  Hoppe- 
Seyler1  describes  the  proteid  which  is  present  as  a  globulin.  On  re- 
dissolving  the  precipitate,  however,  it  is  found  on  heating  the  solution 
that  a  very  small  heat-coagulum  is  found  at  7o°C.,2  but  that  the  remain- 
ing proteid  consists  of  proteoses  or  albumoses,  i.e.  prqteids  like  those 
•which  are  formed  during  digestion,  intermediate  bodies  in  the  formation 
of  peptone.  There,  however,  appears  to  be  no  proteolytic  ferment,  like 
pepsin  or  trypsin,  present  in  the  fluid.  The  most  characteristic  pro- 
perties of  albumoses  are  : — 

i.  They  are  not  coagulated  by  heat. 

ii.  They  are  precipitated  by  nitric  acid  in  the  cold  ;  the  precipitate 
disappears  on  heating,  and  falls  down  again  on  cooling. 

iii.  Like  peptones  they  give  a  pink  colour  with  copper  sulphate  and 
caustic  potash  ;  other  proteids  give  a  violet  colour. 

The  form  of  albumose  most  frequent  in  cerebro-spinal  fluid  is  proto- 
albumose,  i.e.  one  which  is  precipitable  by  saturation  with  sodium 
chloride  or  magnesium  sulphate.  In  some  few  cases  deutero-albumose 
has  been  found,  i.e.  one  which  is  not  precipitable  by  the  salts  just 

1    HO].|H •  St-vlcr,  I'hi/aiiil.  C/t,'ini<;  p.  i 

J  This  temperature  is  the  Htinie  as  that  at  which  sfruin-xlnhiilin  is  coagulated.     The 
.globulin  present  appears  to  be  serum-globulin.     CVll-globulin  (fibrin-frniifiitj  is  abst-nt. 
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mentioned  ;  it  is,  however,  precipitated  by  saturation  with  ammonium 
sulphate  ;  and  in  otherjcases  still  fewer  in  number,  true  peptone  is 
found,  i.e.  a  proteid  which  is  not  precipitable  by  saturation  with  am-, 
monium  sulphate. 

The  existence  of  albumoses  in  cerebro-spinal  fluid  may  be  shown 
another  way.  A  large  excess  of  alcohol  is  added  to  the  fluid  ;  this 
precipitates  all  the  proteids  ;  and  after  a  few  weeks  the  globulin  is 
rendered  insoluble  in  water  by  the  action  of  the  alcohol.  The  albumoses,. 
however,  remain  still  freely  soluble.1 

In  cases  of  chronic  hydrocephalus,  the  fluid  removed  by  the  first 
tapping  has  the  normal  characteristics  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid.  The 
fluid  removed  by  subsequent  tappings,  however,  resembles  a  dilute 
transudation  from  the  blood  ;  and  if  inflammation  supervenes,  this  be- 
comes more  marked.  Albumose  can  still  be  shown  to  be  present,  but 
it  is  obscured  by  the  superabundance  of  the  other  proteids.  An  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  proteids  in  successive  tappings  does  not 
necessarily  occur  either  in  spina  bifida  or  hydrocephalus  ;  but  in  the 
latter  disease,  an  increase  is  very  apt  to  occur,  perhaps  as  a  result  of 
irritation,  produced  by  the  removal  of  the  fluid  ;  the  quantity  does  not, 
however,  rise  so  high  as  it  does  in  cases  of  acute,  i.e.  inflammatory, 
hydrocephalus.  At  the  same  time  the  reducing  substance  also  becomes 
more  abundant.  The  following  case  of  chronic  hydrocephalus  in  a 
boy  six  months  old,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Parker,2  and  of  which  I  had 
the  opportunity  of  examining  the  fluid  in  three  successive  tappings,, 
illustrates  this  point  very  well. 


Si>eciflc 
Gravity 

Proteids 

Reducing  Substance 

Percentage 
of  Total 
Proteids 

0-045 

Kinds  of  Proteid  present 

First  Tapping     .         100(5 

Globulin 
Proto-albumose 

Traces 

Hetero-alb  u  mose 

Second     „ 

1010 

0-069 

The  same  as  in  the 

Fairly  abundant 

Third       „          .         1010 

0-272 

first  tapping 
Serum-globulin            More  abundant 

Serum-albumin 

Trace  of  albumoses 

1  I  have  examined  a  number  of  specimens  of  blood  and  transudatioii  for  albumoses 
and  peptone,  but  in  all  cases  with  a  negative  result  (Proc.  Physiol.  Soc.  1887,  p.  xiv. 
See  also  J.  Plu/niol.  vol.  x.  p.  232). 

*  East  London  Hospital  for  Children. 
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In  the  fluid  from  a  case  of  acute  hydrocephalus,1  the  following 
details  of  the  analysis  show  very  well  the  characteristics  of  this  fluid  : — 

The  fluid  was  clear,  alkaline,  and  straw-coloured  ;  the  colour  was 
extracted  by  alcohol,  and  had  the  normal  characteristics  of  serum- 
lutein. 

Proteids  :  the  percentage  present  was  0*65.  The  fluid  contained 
a  small  clot  of  tibrin.  Magnesium  sulphate  produced  an  abundant 
precipitate  of  serum-globulin  ;  serum-albumin  remaining  in  solution. 
The  presence  of  albumoses  was  questionable. 

Reducing  substance  :  present  in  .small  quantities.  In  other  words, 
the  fluid  in  cases  of  acute  hydrocephalus  resembles  other  inflammatory 
exudations  in  the  higher  percentage  of  total  proteids,  and  in  the 
presence  of  tibrinogen,  and  white  blood  corpuscles,  which  caused 
clotting  when  the  fluid  was  removed  from  the  body. 

Reducing  ttubstaitce. — It  has  long  been  known  that  cerebro-spinal 
fluid  contains  a  substance  which  reduces  copper  salts  in  the  same  way 
as  sugar  does.  Bussy2  found  it  in  the  fluid  obtained  from  a  patient 
with  a  fractured  cranium,  and  in  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  of  the  horse 
and  dog  ;  but  although  he  considered  it  was  grape  sugar  that  was 
present,  he  found  he  was  not  able  to  induce  alcoholic  fermentation  in 
it.  Turner3  discovered  the  same  substance  in  spina  bifida  fluid,  but 
he  also  found  that  the  addition  of  yeast  produced  no  fermentation  ;  he 
concluded  that  the  reduction  is  brought  about,  not  by  a  carlx>hydrate, 
but  by  some  derivative  of  albumin.  Since  then  it  has  been  abundantly 
shown  that  the  substance  is  not  sugar  ;  it  does  not  reduce  bismuth 
salts  ;  it  does  not  rotate  the  plane  of  polarised  light ;  it  does  not  form 
a  crystalline  compound  with  phenylhyclrazine  as  sugar  does.  It  is 
thus  not  sugar.  The  substance  is  pyrocatechin  (catechol)  ;  and  it  may 
be  separated  in  the  following  way  :  alcohol  is  added  to  precipitate  the 
proteids ;  the  alcoholic  extract  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue 
dissolved  in  water  ;  neutral  lead  acetate  is  added  to  the  aqueous 
solution  ;  a  precipitate  is  formed,  this  is  suspended  in  distilled  water, 
and  the  lead  separated  by  a  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
filtered.  The  filtrate  is  shaken  with  ether  ;  the  ethereal  extract  on 
evaporation  yields  a  crystalline  deposit  which  consists  of  pyrocat  »•<_•' i  in. 
This  is  a  substance  of  which  the  formula  is  C6H6Oa  ;  it  belongs  to  the 
aromatic  group  of  organic  coinjMmnds.  It  is  turned  green  by  ferric 
chloride,  brown  by  caustic  alkalis  ;  it  has  a  peculiar  pungent  taste  and 

1  The  fluid  was  sent  to  me  by  Dr.  Penrose ;  it  was  removed  a  few  days  before  death 
from  a  boy  5  months  old,  in  the  Hospital  for  l'hil<hvii,  (treat  Onnond  Street. 
*  Bulletin  tl<-  r<ictii!t'tnir  tir  in>'<lr,  , ,,,  .  1),-.     l^.VJ 
5  W.  Turner,  Pn>c.  KOIJ.  .W.  vol.  vii.  ils.-i-ii.  p.  s:i. 
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an  acid  reaction.  It  is  one  of  the  products  of  decomposition  of  proteids, 
and  occasionally  is  found  in  urine  (see  p.  77). 

This  substance  appears  to  be  a  normal  constituent  of  cerebro-spinal 
fluid,  though  whether  in  a  combined  or  an  uncombined  state  is  at 
present  doubtful.  Hoppe-Seyler  states  that  the  reducing  substance 
only  occurs  after  irritation  has  been  set  up  by  tapping  ;  but  this  does 
not  appear  to  be  the  case.  I  have  never  failed  to  find  it  in  fluid 
removed  by  the  first  tapping,  though  it  may  occasionally  be  so  scanty 
that  the  fluid  must  be  concentrated  before  it  can  be  discovered.  In 
subsequent  tappings  it  is  always  increased  in  quantity.  In  one  case 
( first  tapping)  the  quantity  (reckoned  in  terms  of  dextrose)  was  0-002 
per  cent. ;  in  another  case  (fourth  tapping)  the  percentage  was  0-165. 

Salts. — Carl  Schmidt  remarked  that  his  analyses  of  the  inorganic 
constituents  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid  showed  an  unusual  preponderance 
of  potassium  salts.  The  following  are  the  numbers  : 


Case  1 
Parts  per  1000                       Hydrocephalus 

Case  2 
Hydrocephalus 

CaseS 
Hydrocephalus 

K,SO4    .          .                   .  ;              0-09<> 

0-193 

0-222 

KC1       ....                2-181 

1-485 

0-232 

NaCl     ....               4-43S 

4-101 

6-054 

Na3P04           .         .         .  '             0-613 

0-486 

0-115 

Na./)     .         ...  -             1-842 

2-290 

0-987 

Laj(l(J.,).,       .         .               i          ft.'-viT 
Mg3(P04)2     .         .         .    / 

0  362 

0-271 

Two  of  these  cases  certainly  show  a  remarkably  high  percentage  of 
potassium  chloride  ;  but  subsequent  investigators  have  not  found  that 
this  is  a  general  rule.  Yvon '  gives  the  following  numbers  ;  the  fluid 
was  removed  from  a  case  of  hydrocephalus. 


NaCl 

KC1 

CaO 


so, 

Iron 

Maynesia 


7-0;tS  per  1000 

0-033 

0-112         „ 

o-.-)t;:{       „ 

traces 

traces 

0-238 


P.  Miiller2  in  another  case  found  that  the  inorganic  salts  present 
were  8'8  per  1000.  The  most  abundant  salt  present  was  sodium  chloride, 
and  the  relation  of  NaCl  to  KC1  was  21-5  to  1. 

In  my  own  experiments  I  sought  to  obviate  error  in  making  obser- 


1  Yvon,  Journ.  de  pharmacic  et  de,  c)ii»iii;  4th  series,  vol.  xxvi. 

2  F.  Miiller,  Mittheil.  a.  d.  Wi<rzbnr<j,-r  ,,i,;l.  Klinik,  i.  267. 
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vations  on  the  saline  constituents  of  this  fluid  by  avoiding  incineration; 
there  is  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  salts,  especially  sodium  chloride,  pass 
off  with  the  organic  matter  during  the  process  of  ignition.  It  is  also 
well  to  take  a  large  quantity  of  fluid  so  that  errors  may  be  minimised. 
The  following  method  maybe  recommended  for  determining  the  relation 
of  sodium  and  potassium  in  organic  liquids. 

The  liquid  is  first  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  organic  matter  is 
destroyed  by  heating  with  fuming  nitric  acid  ;  the  residue  is  evaporated 
to  dryness  two  or  three  times  on  the  water  bath  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
in  order  to  convert  all  sodium  and  potassium  compounds  into  chlorides ; 
phosphates,  lime,  and  magnesia  are  precipitated  by  making  the  liquid 
just  alkaline  with  baryta  water,  and  the  precipitate  so  formed  is 
filtered  off.  Excess  of  baryta  is  then  precipitated  with  ammonium 
carbonate,  and  filtered  off ;  the  residue  is  evaporated  to  dryness  on  a 
•weighed  platinum  capsule,  and  the  increase  in  weight  gives  the  total 
chlorides ;  these  are  dissolved  in  water,  and  platinum  chloride  added  ; 
this  precipitates  the  potassium  chloride,  and  from  the  weight  of  the 
precipitate  the  potassium  chloride  can  be  calculated  ;  the  difference 
between  total  chlorides  and  potassium  chloride  gives  the  amount  of 
sodium  chloride. 

The  following  numbers  were  obtained  in  one  analysis  of  hydro- 
cephalus  fluid  :  300  c.c.  of  fluid  yielded  2*7825  grammes  of  chlorides, 
i.e.  0-927  per  cent.  The  weight  qf  potassium  chloride  calculated  from 
the  weight  of  the  platinum  precipitate  was  0-0859  gramme,  or  0-028 
percent.  Therefore  in  100  parts  of  chlorides  4-85  consisted  of  potas- 
sium chloride  and  95-15  of  sodium  chloride.  This  is  about  the  same 
proportion  as  is  present  in  blood,  lymph,  and  transudations  generally. 

PUS 

Pus  is  the  creamy  fluid  which  occurs  in  abscesses.  We  have  already 
seen  how  in  inflammation  the  normal  transudations  from  the  blood 
vessels  become  increased  in  amount,  richer  in  solids,  and  in  corpuscular 
elements.  The  emigration  of  the  white  corpuscles  may  go  on  to  MK-II  a 
great  extent  that  they  crowd  in  great  numbers  in  the  exuded  liquid  ; 
in  fact,  this  is  the  process  known  as  suppuration  or  pus  formation. 

The  microscopical  appearances  of  pus  are  as  follows  : — It  is  a  clear 
fluid  crowded  with  leucocytes,  which  have  undergone  more  or  less 
degenerative  change  ;  fat  globules  are  also  found  which  have  l>een 
liberated  from  leucocytes  that  have  undergone  fatty  degeneration  and 
burst.  In  pus  also  one  usually  finds  abundant  micro-organisms  (micro- 
•cocvi  and  liacteria).  The  cells  of  the  pus  are  called  pus-corpuscles,  the 
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liquid  in  which  they  float  the  pus-serum.  The  specific  gravity  of  pus 
is  1030-1040,  and  its  reaction  is  alkaline. 

Pus  corpuscles. — There  is  no  doubt  that  these  are  chiefly  white  blood 
corpuscles  which  have  exuded  from  the  vessels  ;  some  of  the  cells  are 
probably,  however,  derived  from  the  tissues  in  which  the  formation  of 
the  abscess  is  taking  place  (connective  tissue  corpuscles).  The  cells  do 
not  as  a  rule  show  any  active  amoeboid  movement.  They  are  spherical, 
and  swollen  in  many  cases  with  fat  globules,  their  protoplasm  having 
undergone  fatty  degeneration.  In  some  cases  the  pus  cells  have  still 
further  disintegrated,  and  may  even  have  an  acid  reaction  from  the 
formation  of  sarco-lactic  acid. 

For  chemical  investigation  pus  cells  may  be  obtained  by  mixing 
pus  with  an  equal  volume  of  dilute  sodium  sulphate  solution  (a  saturated 
solution  of  the  salt  diluted  with  nine  times  its  volume  of  water),  and 
then  filtering  ;  the  pus  corpuscles  remain  on  the  filter,  and  are  washed 
with  some  of  the  same  saline  solution. 

The  various  substances  found  in  the  pus  cells  are  like  those  which 
we  have  already  described  in  the  white  blood  corpuscles. 

The  nuclei  consist  of  nuclein,  a  phosphorised  albuminoid  substance. 
It  may  be  separated  from  the  investing  protoplasm  by  treating  pus 
with  artificial  gastric  juice  ;  the  nuclei  remain  uiidissolved.  The  nuclein 
of  pus  cells  was  investigated  by  Miescher, '  and  also  by  Hoppe-Seyler, 
whose  somewhat  conflicting  analyses  certainly  seem  to  denote  that 
nuclein  is  not  a  definite  chemical  individual.  The  nuclein  of  pus  cor- 
puscles in  its  general  characters  does  not  appear  to  be  different  from 
that  contained  in  nuclei  elsewhere  (p.  202). 

The  protoplasm  consists  of  proteids  chiefly,  but  it  also  contains 
various  extractives  and  a  certain  small  proportion  of  inorganic  salts. 

The  following  tabular  statement  gives  the  results  of  Hoppe-Seyler's 
analyses  in  two  samples  of  pus-cells. 

Organic  constituents  in  100  parts  of  dried  pus-cells  : — 


U) 

(-') 

Proteids  . 

13-762] 

Nuclein  . 

34-257     68-385 

67-369 

Insoluble  subs 

tance 

s 

20  566  j 

Lecithin 
Fats 

14-383 

7-564 
7-500 

Cholesterin 

7-400 

7-283 

Cerebrin 
Extractives 

5-199 
4-433 

|       10-284 

1  Miescher,  '  Ueber  die  chemische  Zusanuuensetzuug  der  Eiterzellen,'  Hoppe-Seyler's 
Med.  Chetn.  Unterauchungen,  p.  441. 

2  Hoppe-Seyler,  Med.   ('1/r/n.    J'nterniir)iiingeii,  p.  497.      For   this   reference  I  am 
indebted  to  Gamgee,  Plu/siol.  (.'hem.  \i.  '244. 
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Inorganic  constituents  in  100  ]Mirts  of  ilriwl  pus-curjuisc!- 

NaCl          .....        ,  0-435 

Caj(P04),  ......  0-205 

Mg,(P04)v          .....  0-113 

Fe.XP04)g          .        .        .        .         .  OM  Of. 

PO4  .        .        .        .         .        .        .  0-91fi 

Na    .......  0-068 

K      .......  truces 


.  —  My  own  observations  coincide  with  those  of  Miescher  as 
regards  the  absence  of  inyosin  (described  by  earlier  observers).  The 
most  abundant  proteid  is  the  same  nucleo-ulbumin  already  described 
in  the  white  blood  corpuscles  ;  originally  called  hyaline  substance  by 
Rovida,  and  also  noted  by  Miescher  (nee  p.  260).  With  sodium  chloride 
and  magnesium  sulphate  it  swells  up  into  a  slimy  mass,  and  hence  one 
has  to  use  sodium  sulphate  in  separating  the  pus-corpuscles  from  the  pus- 
serum.  Cell-globulin  and  cell-albumin  are  also  present  in  pus-cells  as 
in  white  blood  corpuscles.  Fibrin  -ferment  has  been  prepared  from  pus 
by  Rauschenbach.  '  In  addition  to  these,  which  are  the  normal  proteid 
constituents  of  leucocytes,  there  are  often  found  in  addition  considerable 
quantities  of  albumoses  and  peptone  produced  no  doubt  during  the  retro- 
gressive metamorphosis  of  the  corpuscles.  It  is  very  probable  that  the 
fever  which  accompanies  suppurative  processes  is  often,  at  any  rate  in 
part,  produced  by  the  entrance  of  these  substances  into  the  circulation.2 
The  other  constituents  of  pus-cells  have  been  already  enumerated, 
and  there  is  but  little  to  be  added  concerning  them.  The  large  increase 
of  fat  and  fat-like  substances  (lecithin,  cholesterin,  &c.)  should  be 
noted  •  the  fatty  degeneration,  of  which  this  is  an  indication,  can  also 
be  seen  by  the  microscope  ;  free  fatty  acids  may  even  be  found  in  old 
pus,  forming  crystalline  deposits.  Glycogen  can  be  often  demonstrated 
in  pus  corpuscles,  microchemically  by  the  use  of  iodine  which  stains  it 
deep  brown  (Ranvier3).  It  has  also  been  separated  in  considerable 
quantity  from  pus-cells  (Salomon4).  In  containing  glycogen,  pus-cells 
resemble  white  blood  corpuscles. 

1  Inaug.  Dissert.  Dorpat,  1883.     Maly's  Jahresbericht,  xiii.  184. 

1  Dr.  S.  Martin,  J)rit.  M<-<1.  .Imirn.  vol.  ii.  1890,  p.  284.  The  original  staU-nu-n- 
<  ••ruing  the  presence  of  peptones  in  pus  were  made  by  Eichwald  (Vrrhundl.  d.  phys. 
tiinl.  Gesellsch.  Wiirzburtf,  1W)4,  p.  885),  and  Hofmeistt-r  (Xi-it.  physwl.  Clit-m.  ii.  2115). 
The  method  adopted  by  these  observers  was  not,  however,  perfectly  trustworthy.  Tin- 
only  reliable  method  is  that  adopted  by  Martin.  The  pus  was  placed  under  excess  of 
alcohol  for  many  weeks,  dried,  and  extracted  with  water.  Albumoses  and  peptones  alone 
went  into  solution,  the  other  proteids  of  the  pus  having  been  coagulated  by  the  alcohol. 
For  an  account  of  the  effects  of  the  injection  of  albumoses  and  peptones  in  raising  tlu- 
body  temperature,  i.e.  producing  fever,  gee  Ott  and  Collmar,  Journal  of  Physiology* 
viii.  U1S. 

3  Progrfs  metJ.  1877,  p.  422.  *  Deutich  em*d.  Wocheiuchr.  1877,  No.  85. 
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Pits-serum, — This  may  be  separated  from  the  corpuscles  by  the  use 
•of  the  centrifugal  machine  ;  pr  it  may  be  obtained  diluted  with  sodium 
sulphate  solution  after  filtering  off  the  pus  corpuscles  in  the  manner 
already  described. 

The  pus-serum  is  like  blood-serum  in  composition  ;  it  differs  from 
lymph  and  other  forms  of  exudation  which  we  have  considered  in  con- 
taining no  fibrinogen,  and  consequently  no  fibrin  is  formed  when  the 
pus  is  removed  from  the  body.  It  is,  however,  possible  that  fibrin  may 
be  formed  within  the  abscess,  and  be  subsequently  dissolved  and  absorbed; 
perhaps  in  some  cases  this  leads  to  the  '  inspissation '  of  the  pus,  as  in 
very  severe  cases  of  pericarditis  and  empyema  (purulent  pleurisy). 

The  proteids  of  pus-serum  are  serum-globulin  and  serum-albumin  ; 
the  extractives  and  salts  are  like  those  in  the  blood  and  lymph  gene- 
rally, except  that  lecithin  appears  to  be  more  abundant,  and  leucine 
and  tyrosine  have  been  found  (Hoppe-Seyler). 

Hoppe-Seyler's  analysis  of  pus-serum  may  be  tabulated  in  the  following  way : — 


In  parts  per  1000 

(i) 

(2) 

Water          

913-70 

905-C5 

Solids           ..... 

86-30 

94-H5 

Organic  solids     .... 
Proteids       

78-57 
62-23 

8658 
77-21 

Lecithin      

1-50 

0-56 

Other  organic  matters         .* 
Inorganic  solids  .... 

14-84 
7-73 

8-81 

7-77 

(NaCl  5-22) 

(NaCl  6-39) 

Pigments  in  pus. — When  haemorrhage  occurs  into  an  abscess  the  blood 
pigment  more  or  less  altered  will  be  found,  and  in  other  cases  bile  pig- 
ments have  been  described.  In  other  cases  again,  pigments  due  to  the 
activity  of  certain  micro-organisms  are  found  (chromogenic  bacteria)  ; 
thus  pyocyanin  is  a  blue  or  rather  violet  pigment,  produced  by  the 
growth  of  a  bacillus.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  chloroform,  and 
ether,  and  crystallises  from  chloroform  in  prisms  or  rectangular  plates. 
Pyoxanthose  is  a  yellow  pigment  similarly  produced,  and  often  accom- 
panies pyocyanin.  When  the  two  pigments  are  together,  the  pus 
appears  green.  Pyoxanthose  differs  from  pyocyanin  in  its  solubilities, 
and  may  be  separated  from  the  latter  body  by  the  use  of  ether  in 
which  it  is  the  more  soluble  (Fordos,1  Liicke,2  Fitz,3  Kunz,4  Babes5). 

1  Comptea  rend.  vol.  li.  (1860),  p.  215. 

2  Archiv  f.  klin.  Chirurgie,  vol.  iii.  (186'2),  p.  125. 

3  Quart.  J.  Microsc.  Science,  Jan.  1880,  p.  106. 

4  Monatsheft  f.  Chemie,  ix.  861.     This  paper  gives  the   results  of  cultivating  the 
bacteria  by  the  most  recent  methods. 

5  Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.  1889,  p.  488.    Two  other  pigments  produced  by  a  variety  of 
the  bacillus  (B.  pyoeyanicus,  0)  are  here  described ;  aromatic  bodies  are  produced  as  well. 
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RKSPI1IA  TION 

IN  the  foregoing  chapters  upon  the  blood,  lymph,  and  .similar  fluids,, 
little  or  no  reference  has  been  made  to  their  gaseous  constituents.  This 
omission  we  now  proceed  to  supply,  judging  it  to  be  more  convenient 
to  deal  with  the  blood  gases  in  connection  with  the  function  of  respira- 
tion. 

Tin-  respiratory  organs  consist  in  air-breathing  animals  of  the  lungs, 
in  aquatic  animals  of  the  gills.1  The  respiratory  system  also  includes 
the  passages  by  which  the  air  or  the  water  respectively  is  carried  to  the 
lungs  or  gills,  and  the  muscular  apparatus  by  means  of  which  the 
respiratory  movements  are  executed,  and  these  in  turn  are  controlled 
by  a  nervous  mechanism. 

The  lungs  consist  essentially  of  numerous  little  hollow  sacs,  in  the 
walls  of  which  is  a  close  plexus  of  capillary  blood  vessels.  These  air 
cells,  or  alveoli,  communicate  with  the  external  air  by  means  of  the 
trachea,  bronchi,  and  bronchial  tubes.  Inspiration  is  due  to  a  muscular 
effort  that  enlarges  the  thorax,  the  closed  cavity  in  which  the  lungs  are 
situated  ;  owing  to  the  atmospheric  pressure  the  lungs  become  distended; 
the  atmospheric  air,  however,  does  not  actually  penetrate  beyond  the 
larger  bronchial  tubes  ;  the  gases  which  get  into  the  smaller  tubes 
and  air  cells  do  so  very  largely  by  the  process  of  diffusion.  Expiration 
i>  ordinarily  brought  about  by  the  elastic  rebound  of  the  lungs  and 
chest  walls,  and  is  only  a  muscular  effort  when  forced  ;  but  even  the 
most  vigorous  expiratory  effort  is  unable  to  expel  the  alveolar  air.  The 
alveolar  air  and  the  blood  in  the  pulmonary  capillaries  are  separated 
by  the  thin  capillary  wall,  and  an  equally  thin  epithelium  that  lines 
the  alveolus.  The  blood  which  is  venous  in  the  capillaries  parts  with 
its  excess  of  carbonic  acid  and  watery  vapour  to  the  alveolar  air  ;  this 
by  the  process  of  diffusion,  aided  by  the  expiratory  efforts,  passes  into 
tlit -atmosphere.  The  blood  at  the  same  time  receives  from  the  alveolar 
air  a  supply  of  oxygen  whieh  renders  it  arterial. 

1  Insect*  poHsess  a  numlx-i-  of  tnu-licii-  or  uir-tulx-,  kept,  <.|wn  \>\  u  spiral  of  diitin  : 
th.-...  p.-iii-triit.-  to  nil  purl*  of  tin-  l»»ly  nn.1  i-apply  tlu-  iv<iui>.itr  oxygen.  Pulmonary 
BacH  art- found  in  i-rrtaiii  groups  of  invrrh-lmitf-  u  .•/.  A<-iu'hnitlni;  gills  are  present  i 
aquatic  invertebrate)*. 
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In  fish  the  supply  of  oxygen  is  derived  from  the  air  dissolved  in 
water.  The  capillaries  of  the  gills  come  into  close  contact  with  the 
water,  which  not  only  parts  with  some  of  its  dissolved  oxygen,  but 
receives  from  the  venous  blood  the  products  of  combustion,  of  which  the 
most  important  is  carbonic  acid. 

In  the  interchange  of  gases  that  occurs  in  the  essential  organ  of 
respiration,  diffusion  plays  a  certain  part,  but  this  is  aided  by  chemical 
processes  ;  for  instance,  the  union  of  oxygen  with  haemoglobin. 

The  intake  of  oxygen  and  the  output  of  carbonic  acid  are,  however, 
•only  parts  of  the  function  known  as  respiration.  The  intake  of  oxygen 
is  the  commencement,  and  the  output  of  carbonic  acid  is  the  end,  of  the 
series  of  changes.  The  intermediate  steps  take  place  all  over  the  body, 
and  constitute  what  is  known  as  tissue-respiration.  The  compound 
oxyhamioglobin  is  only  a  loose  one,  and  in  the  tissues  it  parts  with 
its  oxygen  supplying  them  with  this  element.  This  oxygen  does  not 
necessarily  undergo  immediate  union  with  carbon  to  form  carbonic 
acid,  and  hydrogen  to  form  water,  but  in  many  cases,  as  in  muscle,  is 
held  in  reserve  by  the  tissue  itself.  Ultimately,  however,  the  two 
oxides  just  mentioned  are  formed  ;  they  are  the  chief  products  of  com- 
bustion. There  are  other  products,  such  as  the  imperfectly  oxidised 
substances  (urea,  uric  acid,  tfec.)  that  pass  into  the  urine.  These  pro- 
ducts of  combustion  pass  into  the  venous  blood,  and  the  gaseous  pro- 
ducts, carbonic  acid,  and  a  portion  of  the  water  in  the  form  of  vapour 
find  an  outlet  by  the  lungs. 

Such  is  a  brief  account  of  the  various  steps  that  constitute  respira- 
tion. These  we  have  now  to  discuss  one  by  one. 

THE   GASES   OF   EESPIKATION 

Methods  of  Investigation 

The  methods,  by  means  of  which  the  changes  in  the  air  brought 
about  by  respiration  can  be  investigated,  are  two  in  number  : — 

1.  An  animal  is  placed    in  a  closed  chamber  ;    the  carbonic  acid 
formed  is  continually  removed,  and  the  necessary  oxygen  supplied  in 
measured  quantities.     This  is  the  principle  of  the  method  of  Kegnault 
and  Reiset. 

2.  The  animal  is  placed  in  a  chamber  through  which  atmospheric 
air  is  passed,  and  the  change  in  the  composition  in  the  air  after  passing 
through  the  chamber  is  examined.     This  is  the  principle  of  the  method 

of  Scharling,1  and  later  of  Pettenkofer. 

• 

1  Ann.  Chum.  Pliann.  xlv.  214. 
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<>f  lt>'</ttnHit  ,/,,'/  It-  />'•/.' — The  apparatus  consists  of  a 
bell  jar,  H,  in  which  is  placed  the  animal  to  he  exj>eriinented  on.  This 
is  placed  in  a  cylinder, ;/;/  (provided  with  a  thermometer  t),  by  which  the 
temperature  can  l>e  regulated,  or  which  can  l>e  employed  for  calorimetric 
experiments.  A  tul)e,  b,  leads  into  the  l>ell  jar  R,  and  through  it  passes 
a  known  volume  of  oxygen  ;  to  absorb  any  trace  of  carbonic  acid  a 
vessel  containing  j>otash  is  placed  on  the  course  of  the  tube.  Two 
tubes,  d  and  e,  lead  from  R,  and  are  united  by  caoutchouc  tubes  with 
the  potash  bulbs,  which  can  l>e  raised  or  depressed  alternately  by  the 
beam  W.  In  this  way  they  aspirate  the  air  from  R,  and  the  increase 


Fin.  84.  —  Scheme  of  the  Respiration  Api»irntus  of  Rctniault  ami  Heiset.  It,  globe  for  animal  :  <j,  ;/, 
.•HUT  casting'  f»r  It.  proviilril  with  a  thermometer,  I  ;  il  ami  r,  exit  tubes  to  movable  potash  bulbs, 
Kull  mill  KoA :  o,  inx'"iii«  "xyiffii  :  CO.,  vessel  to  absorb  any  carbonic  aciil ;  CaCl.,,  apparatus 
for  estimating  the  amount  of  0  supplied  ;  /,  manometer. 

of  weight  in  the  potash  bulbs  indicates  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid 
expired.  The  manometer/  indicates  the  difference  of  pressure,  if  any, 
outside  and  inside  R. 

Special  modifications  of  respiration  apparatuses  on  this  same 
priiii-iple  have  been  introduced  by  Pfliiger,  Zuntz,  Finkler,  Oertmann, 
Schulz,  and  Stroganow.2 

The  method  of  /'ettfnkofrr.3 — The  apparatus  used  consists  of  a 
rhaniber  Z  with  metallic  walls,  provided  with  a  door  and  window.  At 
a  is  an  opening  for  the  admission  of  air,  while  a  large  double-suction 
pump  (PP[)  continually  renews  the  air  through  the  chamber.  The  air 

1   Ann.  ,lr  chiiii.  rt  <lt-  jihi/g.  u^r.  8.  vol.  xxvi.  p.  -J'.MI  fln4!ii;  vol.  Ixix.  (1868). 
*  PJiiiger't  Arrliir,  iv.  .s:i ;  xii.  25;  xiv.  an,  7H. 

"   Sitzungab.  <l.  lai/rr.  AkaiJ.  tl.  Witt.  1862,  vol.  ii.  pp.  5fi,  KH;  1W58,  vol.  i.  p.  152.    Ann. 
C)ii-ni.  r/uiriii.  suppl.  vol.  ii.  p.  1,  1862. 
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passes  into  a  vessel  b  filled  with  pumice  stone  saturated  with  sulphuric 
acid,  in  which  it  is  dried  ;  it  also  passes  through  a  gas  meter  C,  which 
measures  its  volume.  The  air  is  emptied  outwards  by  means  of  PP|; 
from  the  chief  exit  tube  x,  provided  with  a  manometer  g,  a  laterally 
placed  tube  n  passes,  conducting  a  small  secondary  stream  which  is 
chemically  investigated.  This  current  passes  through  the  -suction 
apparatus  MM,  (driven  like  fP\  by  a  steam  engine),  but  on  its  way  goes 
through  the  bulb  K  (filled  with  sulphuric  acid)  ;  the  increase  in  weight 
of  this  bulb  gives  the  amount  of  watery  vapour.  After  MM,  it  passes 
through  the  tube  R  filled  with  baiyta  water  which  takes  up  the 


FIG.  65. — Respiration  Apparatus  of  v.  Pettcnkofer.  Z,  chamber  for  person  experimented  on  :  .r.  exit 
tube  with  manometer,  </  ;  ft,  vessel  with  sulphuric  acid  ;  C,  gas-meter  ;  PP,,  pump  :  n,  secondary 
current,  with  k,  bulb:  MM,,  suction  apparatus;  11,  gas-meter ;  X,  stream  for  investigating  air 
before  it  enters  Z.  * 

carbonic  acid.  The  quantity  of  air  which  passes  through  the  secondary 
current  n  is  lastly  measured  by  the  gas  meter  u.  An  accessory 
stream  N  enables  the  investigator  to  examine  the  air  before  it  enters 
the  chamber,  and  is  arranged  in  the  same  way  as  n.  The  increase 
of  water  and  carbonic  acid  in  n,  as  compared  with  N,  furnishes  thfr 
data  from  which  calculations  are  subsequently  made. 

.  The  chief  investigations  made  by  this  method  are  those  of  Petten- 
kofer  and  Voit '  on  healthy  and   diseased  human   beings-;    the  food,. 

1  Sitzungsb.  d.  layer.  Akad.  <t.  TTm.  Nov.  10,  iHiiii;  Feb. !),  1867. 
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excretions,  amount  of  work,  and  other  varying  conditions  l>eing  taken 
into  account.  The  great  advantage  of  the  method  is  the  very  short 
stay  in  the  chamter  necessary  for  an  experiment.  W.  Hennetarg1 
made  numerous  experiments  on  the  lower  animals  by  the  same  method. 
Haldane  and  Pembrey  *  have  recently  described  simpler  methods  by 
which  moisture  and  carbonic  acid  can  be  estimated.  They  use  soda- 
lime  to  absorb  the  carbonic  acid. 

Atmospheric  Air 

The  density  of  the  air  varies  with  temperature  and  barometric 
pressure,  but  at  0°  C.  and  a  pressure  760  mm.  of  mercury  dry  air 
consists  of  : — 

Oxygen          Nitrogen          Carbonic  acid 
By  weight  per  cent.  23-015  76*985 

By  volume      „  20-96  79-02  0-03-0-034 

In  round  numbers  the  air  contains  one  fifth  of  its  volume  of 
oxygen,  and  a  mere  trace  of  carbonic  acid.  It  contains  a  still  smaller 
amount  of  ammonia.  The  amount  of  watery  vapour  varies  with  the 
temperature,  increasing  as  the  temperature  rises.  It  is,  however, 
necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  absolute  moittture,  i.e.  the  quantity 
of  vapour  per  volume  of  air,  and  the  relative  moisture,  i.e.  the  amount 
of  vapour  per  volume  of  air  with  respect  to  its  temperature.  Thus,  the 
air  in  the  summer  contains  absolutely  three  times  as  much  vapour  as  in 
winter,  but  relatively  it  is  drier  than  the  air  in  winter. 

The  Expired  Air 
The  average  percentage  composition  of  expired  air  is  by  volume 

Oxygen  Nitrogen  Carbonic  acid 

16-033  79-03  4-38  (from  3-3  to  5-5) 

The  expired  air  contains  nearly  a  hundred  times  more  carbonic  acid 
than  the  inspired  air,  and  4*827  vols.  per  cent,  less  oxygen.  More 
oxygen  is  taken  into  the  body  than  carbonic  acid  is  given  off ;  there  is 
thus  a  slight  diminution  (^"sV)  *n  tne  volume  of  the  expired  as 
compared  with  the  inspired  air  ;  but  this  diminution  is  far  more  tlr-n 
compensated  by  the  warming  which  the  inspired  air  undergoes  in  the 
respiratory  passages,  so  that  the  actual  volume  of  the  expired  air 
is  rather  greater  than  that  of  the  inspired  air.  The  relation 

,=      — =0-907    is   called    the    respiratory    quotient, 
oxygen  absorbed     4-827 

This  is,  however,  very  variable 

1   Xfiif  Hritrage.  tur  Begr.  einer  rationellen  Fiittcruiu/,  Heft  i.  GiittiiiKfti   1870-72 
1  Philotoph.  Mag.  April,  1890 
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The  loss  is  due  to  the  fact  that  all  the  oxygen  taken  in  does  not 
combine  with  carbon  to  form  carbonic  acid,  but  some  is  used  up  in  the 
formation  of  water,  urea,  «fec. 

The  temperature  of  the  expired  air  is  very  nearly  that  of  the  body 
(36-3°  C.),  and  remains  constant  even  though  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere  varies. 

The  nitrogen  of  the  expired  air  is  practically  unchanged.  Regnault 
and  Reiset  state  that  a  small  quantity  of  nitrogen  is  added  to  the 
expired  air  '  (except  in  starving  animals  where  a  small  quantity  is 
absorbed)  and  also  that  traces  of  ammonia,  hydrogen,  and  marsh  gas 
(CH4)  and  other  organic  impurities  are  present.  It  is  probable  that 
these  gases  diffuse  from  the  intestines. 

The  expired  air  lastly  is  saturated  with  watery  vapour.  Hence,  as 
the  vapour  in  the  atmosphere  varies,  the  lungs  must  give  off  different 
quantities  of  water  from  the  body. 

Diffusion  of  Gases  within  the  lungs 

If  we  compare  the  air  at  the  entrance  of  the  respiratory  system 
(the  mouth  and  nose)  with  that  in  the  air  cells,  which  can  be  obtained 
by  catheterisation,  it  will  be  found  that  whereas  the  former  differs  but 
little  from  the  atmospheric  air  in  composition,  the  latter  contains  less 
oxygen  and  more  carbonic  acid.  Between  these  two  extremes,  that  is, 
in  intermediate  portions  of  the  respiratory  tubes,  there  is  an  intermediate 
condition  in  the  proportion  of  the  two  gases.  The  oxygen  must,  there- 
fore, tend  to  diffuse  inwards  from  the  atmosphere,  and  the  carbonic  acid 
outwards  from  the  air  vesicles.  In  hibernating  animals  the  exchange 
of  gases  takes  place  solely  in  this  way,  but  ordinarily  the  respiratory 
movements  aid  diffusion,  atmospheric  air  being  introduced  into  the 
larger  air-passages,  and  draughts  created  so  that  the  movement  of  the 
gases  is  accelerated. 

Quantity  of  Gases  respired 

Residual  air  is  that  which  remains  in  the  lungs  after  the  most 
complete  expiration.  It  is  equal  to  100-130  cubic  inches  (1200- 
1600  c.c.). 

Reserve  or  supplemental  air  is  the  volume  of  air  which  can  be 
forcibly  expelled,  after  a  normal  expiratory  effort.  It  is  equal  to  about 
100  cubic  inches  (1200-1800  c.c.). 

1  This  remarkable  conclusion  is  according  to  Pettenkofer  and  Voit  (Zeit.  Biol.  i. 
Heft  i. ;  xvi.  p.  508)  due  to  experimental  errors.  Seegeii  and  Nowak  (Wifiii'r  Aknd.  Sitz- 
ungsber.  Ixxi.  Abth.  iii.  1875 ;  Pfluge.r'a  Biol.  xxv.  SHU),  however,  using  a  Regnault's 
apparatus,  confirmed  Regnault  and  Reiset's  observations  on  this  point.  See  also  Leo, 
Pfliiger's  Arch.  xxvi.  218,  and  Reiset,  Coinjit.  rrnd.  xcvi.  549. 
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«ir  is  that  which  is  taken  in  and  given  out  with  each  quiet 
respiration.  It  is  equal  to  20  cubic  inches  (500  c.c.). 

Cnini'li  UK  ntnl  nir  in  that  which  can  be  forcibly  inspired  over  and 
above  that  taken  in  at  a  normal  respiration.  It  is  equal  to  100-130 
cubic  inches  (1500  c.c.). 

Vitnl  i-n/nicifi/  is  the  volume  of  air  which  can  be  forcibly  expelled 
after  the  deepest  possible  inspiration.  It  =  reserve  air  -f  tidal  air 
+  complements!  air=230  cubic  inches  (3800  c.c.).  These  numbers  were 
obtained  by  Hutchinson  by  means  of  the  instrument  he  invented  and 
called  the  spirometer,  a  special  form  of  gasometer  adapted  for  the 
purpose. 

The  above  numbers  are  averages.  Varying  conditions  which  modify 
the  vital  capacity  are  height  (one  inch  in  height  increasing  it  by  eight 
cubic  inches)  ;  weight  (when  the  weight  exceeds  the  normal  by  seven 
per  cent,  each  kilogramme  of  increase  diminishes  the  vital  capacity  by 
2-3  cubic  inches)  ;  age  (after  35  it  gradually  diminishes)  ;  sex  (in  a 
man  and  woman  of  the  same  height  the  ratio  is  10  :  7)  ;  position  and 


The  frequency  of  quiet  respiration  varies  with  age  ;  the  following 
average  numbers  are  given  by  Quetelet  '  :  in  newborn  children,  44  ; 
at  the  age  of  five,  26  ;  at  the  age  of  fifteen  to  twenty,  20  ;  twenty  to 
twenty-five,  18  ;  twenty-five  to  thirty,  16  ;  thirty  to  fifty,  18  respira- 
tions per  minute.  Hutchinson  gives  16-24  respirations  per  minute  as 
the  average  of  2000  observations. 

cubic  metres          cubic  feet 

The  total  air  respired  in  the  twenty-four  hours  =11      =      330 

litres 

„         „  per  hour  458     =      13'7 

Vierordt  gives  the  following  figures  :  — 

(mutinies 

Oxygen  taken  in  in  the  twenty-four  hours=744=516,500  c.c. 
Carbonic  acid  given  out  „  ==900=455,500  c.c. 

The  excess  of  oxygen  absorbed  over  carbonic  acid  expired  is  thus 
01,000  cubic  centimetres  in  the  day  ;  most  of  this  combines  with 
hydrogen  to  form  water,  and  a  small  quantity  is  contained  in  urea,  rrie 
acid,  «fec.  Dumas  gives  the  total  quantity  of  carbon  exhaled  in  carbonic 
acid  as  8£  oz.  in  the  twenty-four  hours  ;  E.  Smith  as  7-11  oz. 

The  aqueous  vapour  averages  between  350  and  500  grammes.  But 
tliis  is  very  variable,  the  chief  factor  in  the  variation  being  the 

1   .S'./   Kaiikf.  (Iriinilrisii  d.  P/iys/W.  <J.  Mrnxclirn,  \>.  :!.">.'!,  Leipzig,  1868. 

it  it  •_> 
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quantity  already  present  in  the  inspired  air  which  is  dependent  on 
climate,  temperature,  <fec. 

The  effects  of  varying  circumstances  on  Respiration 

Many  circumstances  affect  the  respiratory  exchanges,  particularly 
with  reference  to  the  carbonic  acid  :  such  as  state  of  rest  or  activity, 
food,  day  and  night,  sleep,  sex,  age,  mode  of  respiration,  season  of  year, 
alterations  of  atmospheric  pressure,  &c. 

Age. — Until  the  body  is  fully  developed  the  carbonic  acid  Driven  off  incrc.i-i-- 
with  age  ;  as  the  bodily  energies  decay  it  diminishes.  Hence  the  oxygen  absorbed 
is  relatively  greater  than  the  carbonic  acid  given  off.  The  absolute  amount  of 
carbonic  acid  given  off  is  less  in  children  than  adults,  but  in  relation  to  body 
weight  a  child  gives  off  twice  as  much  as  an  adult.  The  following  table  is  taken 
from  Landois  and  Stirling's  Physiology : — 


In  24  Hours 

Age 

Amount  of  Carbonic  Acid  Excreted               A"™  b^teP8"" 

8     years     .... 

443  grammes  of  C02=  121  gr.  of  C.       375  grammes 

15     "   „         .... 

766 

=  209 

652          ; 

16 

,        .... 

950 

=  259 

809         V 

18-20 

,        .... 

1003 

=  274 

854      '    , 

20-24 

.... 

1074 

=  293 

914       '  , 

40-60 

,        .... 

889 

=  242 

757        •„ 

60-80 

,        .... 

810 

=  221 

689         t 

Sex. — After  the  eighth  year  males  give  off  about  one  third  more  C02  than 
females  (Andral  and  Gavarret).  At  puberty  the  difference  may  rise  to  one  half. 
Pregnancy  increases  the  output  of  carbonic  acid. 

Temperament. — Energetic  muscular  people  absorb  more  oxygen  and  excrete 
more  carbonic  acid  than  less  active  persons  of  the  same  weight. 

Day  and  Night. — C.  Schmidt1  was  the  first  who  found  that  the  output  of  car- 
bonic acid  during  the  night  is  diminished.  Pettenkofer  and  Voit  arrived  at  the 
same  result.  The  cause  is  that  during  sleep  the  respiratory,  like  all  the  other 
functions  of  the  body,  is  less  active  than  in  waking  hours.  The  influence  of  light 
in  increasing  the  output  of  carbonic  acid  has  been  investigated  by  numeroii 
experimenters,1-  and  appears  to  be  explicable  on  the  supposition  that  muscular 
movements  are  more  active  in  the  light  than  in  the  dark,  or  during  sleep. 

Hlbematinn. —  Respiration  is  enormously  diminished,  and  the  exchange  of 
gases  is  carried  out  by  diffusion  and  the  cardio- pneumatic  movements.  The 
carbonic  acid  given  off  falls  to  j%,  the  oxygen  taken  in  to  ^  of  what  they  are 
during  active  life  (Valentin).  The  body  weight  may  increase  through  the  relative 
excess  of  oxygen ;  and  according  to  Regnault  and  Reiset  a  small  quantity  of 
atmospheric  nitrogen  is  also  absorbed. 

1  Bidder  and  Schmidt,  Die  Verdauungssiifte  und  der  Stoffwechsel,  Milan  and 
Leipzig,  1852,  p.  867. 

»  Moleschott  (Chem.  Centralbl.  1872,  No.  49),  Pott  (Habilitationsschrift,  Jena,  1875),. 
Pfliiger  and  v.  Platen  (Pfluger's  Arch.  xi.  272).  See  also  p.  211. 
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ti'nijii-rtitun-. — The  temi>erature  of  cold-blooded  animals  rises 
and  falls  with  that  of  tin-  atmosphere,  and  the  amount  of  chemical,  including 
respiratory,  activity  varies  similarly.  Moleschott  states  that  a  frog  at  39°  C. 
rxeretcs  three  times  as  much  carbonic  acid  as  when  the  temperature  was  <J°  C. 

In  warm-blooded  animals,  however,  the  body  temperature  remains  constant 
amid  the  variations  of  that  of  the  surrounding  air.  As  the  atmospheric  tempera- 
ture diminishes  the  processes  of  oxidation  within  the  body  are  necessarily  increased ; 
this  is  brought  about  by  a  reflex  nervous  mechanism;  the  increase  of  chemical 
changes  produces  an  increased  amount  of  heat,  so  as  to  keep  the  body  tempera- 
ture up  to  the  normal  level.  The  reverse  processes  obtain  when  the  atmospheric 
temperature  increases  (Lavoisier,1  Sanders-Eyn,*  Vierordt,"  Colasanti,4  Theodor,* 
Voit,«  Page'). 

The  following  is  the  mean  result  of  21  experiments  by  Colasanti  on  guinea- 
pigs  :— 


At  the  Mean  Temperature  of 
For  1  kilogram  Bo.ly  Weight  per  Hour 


Oxygen  absorbed 1856-5    c.c.  1118-5 

Carbonic  acid  excreted      .         .         .         .  j       1554-8      „  1U57'4 

Respiratory  quotient  .C.9?excre^.         .  0'83    „  094 


U  aiiaorued 


Page  experimenting  on  dogs  found  that  there  is  a  temperature  of  the  surround- 
ing medium  at  which  the  carbonic  acid  is  at  a  minimum  (about  25°  C.);  below 
tliis  temperature  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  discharged  increases  as  the 
temi>erature  falls;  above  this  the  discharge  also  increases,  and  at  abnormally 
high  temperatures  (40°-42°)  the  increase  may  be  very  rapid. 

h't-rrr. — In  fever  the  body  temperature  is  raised,  and  this  brings  with  it,  as  in 
cold-blooded  animals,  an  increase  of  chemical  activity.  In  Page's  experiments 
with  the  high  temperatures  just  mentioned,  the  body  temperature  of  the  animal, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  air,  was  raised. 

The  following  were  the  results  obtained  by  Pfliiger  and  Colasanti  in  guinea- 
pigs:- 


Ti'iii|K-mtiin-  of  Auiiiiiil 
in  Uivtuin 

Oxygen  Absorbed 

Carbonic  Acid  Expired 

Re*p.  Quotient 

37-1°  C. 
88-6 

397° 

948-17 
1137-3 
1242-6 

872-06 
949-5 
1201-59 

092 

.>,<; 
0-J>6 

Liebermeister"  has  made  similar  observations  in  cases  of  typhoid  and  inur- 
mittent  fever  in  human  beings.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  quote  one  exam] tie  :  this 
>h.)\v>  how,  in  the  quickly  succeeding  phases  of  an  attack  of  ague,  the  output  (>f 
carlwnic  acid  and  the  production  of  heat  run  parallel. 


-•»,  vol.  ii.  p.  688.  -  Ber.  d.  michs.  .4  AW.  d.  Witt.  1867,  p.  68. 

"  I'liygiiil.  dfs  Atliiiirnx,  KurWuli.-.  l»i.v  «  Pfliiger' »  Archie   xiv.  11-2,  471. 

xi\.  :.i.  •  ibid.  ].. .-,:. 

'  Jmirii.  rinjsiul  ii.  '2-2H. 

Ihiirh  ili-r  Path.  n.  Tln-rtni.  d.  Fiebers,  Leipzig,  1S75,  pp.  827-840. 
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Output  of  CO., 

Heat  1'nxliuMiiin 

In  the  first  half-hour, 
second     „        .        .                 . 
third       „ 

13-85 
19-07 
:J4-41) 

(4 

61 
110 

19-50 

»;•' 

fifth 

17-99 
17-15 

58 
65 

Leyden  and  Frankel'  have  made  similar  observations. 

Other  pathological  conditions  have  not  been  so  fully  worked  out  as  fever  ;  it 
may,  however,  be  stated  that  diseases  of  the  lungs  which  diminish  their  capacity 
for  respiratory  purposes  necessarily  lead  to  a  diminished  respiratory  exchange. 
In  such  cases,  as  well  as  in  cases  of  obstructive  disease  of  the  respiratory  passage, 
the  inspiration  of  compressed  air  would  be  of  great  benefit.  In  the  normal  con- 
dition the  blood  takes  from  compressed  air  very  little  more  oxygen  than  at  the 
ordinary  barometric  pressure  ;  this  is  because  the  gas  in  the  blood  is  chiefly  in  a 
state  of  chemical  union  with  haemoglobin,  not  in  a  condition  of  simple  solution 
(fee  further  under  Gases  of  the  Blood).  But  when  the  volume  of  the  lungs  is 
diminished  the  haemoglobin  is  unable  to  get  all  the  oxygen  necessary  to  form  a 
due  quantity  of  oxyhsemoglobin  ;  but  air  occupying  the  same  volume,  but  contain- 
ing a  greater  supply  of  oxygen,  i.e.  compressed  air,  would  obviousty  correct  this. 

Food. — In  inanition  the  output  of  carbonic  acid  and  the  intake  of  oxygen  both 
diminish,  especially  the  former,  and  thus  the  respiratory  quotient  falls  (0*75) 
(Bidder  and  Schmidt,  Pettenkofer  and  Voit,  Regnault  and  Reiset);  a  small 
quantity  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  is  absorbed  (Regnault  and  Reiset). 

An  increase  of  respiratory  activity  occurs  after  meals,  especially  about  an  hour 
after  the  chief  meal  (Vierordt).  Substances  rich  in  carbon  (starches  and  fats) 
cause  an  increased  excretion  of  carbonic  acid.  A  purely  carbohydrate  diet  is  only 
compatible  with  life  for  a  short  time ;  but  during  this  time  the  respiratory 
quotient  rises  to  unity,  or  almost  so  ;  this  is  because  the  hydrogen  of  the  food  is 
already  fully  oxidised,  hence  the  oxygen  inspired  has  virtually  only  carbon  to 
combine  with  (Regnault  and  Reiset).  Substances  which  are  oxidisable,  like  sodic 
lactate,  glycerine,  &c.,  when  injected  into  the  blood  stream  cause  an  increase  of  the 
oxygen  taken  in  and  the  carbonic  acid  given  out  (Ludwig  and  iScherernetje\\>ky). 
Alcoholic  drinks  (especially  brandy,  whisky,  and  gin — E.  Smith),  tea  and  ethereal 
oils  diminish  the  output  of  carbonic  acid  (Prout,  Vierordt). 

Muscular  Activity. — Muscular  contraction  causes  a  great  increase  in  the  output 
of  carbonic  acid,  and  in  the  intake  of  oxygen,  but  especially  in  the  former,  so  that 

CO 
the  respiratory  quotient,  -  -z  .rises.     This  was  originally  pointed  out  by  Lavoisier, 

but  has  been  more  especially  worked  out  by  the  researches  of  Ludwig  and 
Sczelkow.2  If  the  venous  blood  leaving  a  muscle  during  rest  be  examined  and 
compared  with  that  which  leaves  the  muscle  during  activity,  it  will  l>e  found  that 
in  the  latter  case  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood  will  be  more  increased  and  the 
oxygen  more  diminished  than  in  the  former.  A  few  examples  from  these  experi- 
ments are  given  in  the  following  tables  : — 


1  Centr.  inrd.  Wiss.  1875,  No.  89. 

*  Wien.  Akad.  Sitzungsber.  xlv.  (1862) 


RESPIRATION 


Arterial  Blood 

Gate*  of  Vi-n  •>!-  Ml.K-l  from 
Resting  Muscle 

GMM  of  Venous  Blond  from 

ActiTe  Muscle 

1. 
11. 

16-06 
17-33 

1-2 

1-6 

<•«>. 
29  2i  ! 
2454 

0:          N 

:i-74      1-2 
:•:.<»      1-4 

CO, 
3842 
81*8 

1 

1 

:/l 
26 

N, 
1-2 
0-92 

CO, 

40-52 
34-88 

If  the  expired  air  bo  analysed  instead  of  the  blood  gases,  analogous  results  are 
nutained.  The  following  example  is  taken  also  from  Sczelkow's  work.  Rabbits 
were  the  animals  employed  : — 


During 

C.C.  in  Oi 
CO,  Expired 

ic  Minute 
O,  Absorbed 

Re*i>iratory  Quotient 

I.  Kepose  .... 
Tetanus  .... 

4-97 
13-69 

12-29 
12-11 

0404 
1-13 

11.  Rejx>se  .... 
Tetanus  .... 

7-85 
17-62 
6-9!) 
1961 

12-76 
19-02 
17-47 
3035 

0-615 
0-927 
0-400 
0-646 

III.  Repose  .... 
Tetanus  .... 

The  following  example  is  from  experiments  on  human  beings  :— 


Discharge  of 

On  Deficient  Diet 

On  Moderate  Diet 

During  Repose 

During  Work 

During 
Rei«oe 

During  Work 

CO     ... 

695  grms.  pe.r  diem 
814         „     '    „ 
26-3 
743        „ 

1187                930  . 
1177                967 
26                  37-2 
1042               867 

1134 
1412 
373 
1006 

H..U  . 

Urea      

Intake  of  0,  .     .     .     . 

Experiments  on  man  by  Vierordt,  Speck,  and  Pettcnkoferand  Voit,  and  on  horses 
by  F.  Smith,1  all  gave  the  same  result.  In  curare  poisoning,  where  the  muscles  ore 
inactive,  there  is  much  diminished  respiratory  exchange  of  ga>es  (Zuntz).2 

The  increase  of  the  gaseous  exchaiures  during  forcible  respiration  is  partly 
explicable  by  the  increase  of  muscular  work. 

Increased  work  of  the  involuntary  muscles  also  produces  the  same  result. 
The  stomach  and  intestinal  tract  have  been  investigated  in  this  direction  (v. 
Mering  and  Zuntz,1  A.  Loewy4).  Loewy's  experiments  were  carried  out  both  on 
rabbits  and  men  ;  when  the  activity  of  the  intestinal  tract  is  increased  by  saline 
purges,  there  is  a  rise  in  the  respiratory  gaseous  exchanges.  No  doubt  this 
increased  metabolism  is  due  to  the  activity  both  of  the  muscular  tissue  and  the 
glands  of  the  intestine,  but  probably  the  former  is  the  more  important  la<-t»r 
concerned.  This  subject  is  of  practical  interest,  as,  therapeutically,  the  cures  of 
Carlsbad,  Marienbad,  &c.,  consist  in  increasing  the  activity  of  the  alimentary 
canal  by  means  of  saline  purgatives. 


1  Jourit.  uf  1'lnjsiol.  xi.  C>~>.  Zuntz  ami  Lehmann  (Zeittch.f.  wiss.  handwirthtch.  1889 
Junrn.  of  I'lujaiol.  xi.  896)  have  also  made  similar  experiment)*  with  horses. 
*  Pfluger's  Archie,  xii.  ."••J-J. 
5  Ibid.  xv.  634;  xxxii.  178.  4  Ibid,  xliii.  M.V 
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Other  furms  of  activity. — Not  only  does  muscular  work  increase  the  amount 
of  gaseous  interchange,  but  all  forms  of  protoplasmic  activity  act  similarly ; 
chemical  decompositions  are  most  rapid  and  extensive  when  an  organ  is  active. 
Among  forms  of  activity,  secretion  is  the  most  important  after  muscular 
contraction. 

Number  and  Deptli  of  Respiration*. — The  most  marked  effect  of  increasing  the 
respiratory  movements  is  not  to  influence  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  formed  in 
the  body,  but  to  accelerate  the  removal  of  that  which  has  been  already  formed. 

An  increase  in  the  number  of  respirations  (the  depth  remaining  the  same),  or 
an  increase  in  their  depth  (the  number  remaining  the  same),  causes  an  increase 
in  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  given  off,  though  with  reference  to  the  total 
amount  of  gases  exchanged  it  is  relatively  diminished.  This  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  following  table  from  Vierordt : — 


No  of  Re- 

spirations 
per  Minute 

Volume 
of  Air 

Amount 
of  CO, 

CO, 
per  cent. 

Depth  of 
Respirations 

Amount 
of  COa 

CO., 
percent. 

12 

6,000  c.c. 

258  c.c. 

=  4-3  per  cent. 

500 

21  C.C.= 

4-3  per  cent. 

24 

12,000    „ 

420  „ 

=  3-5       „ 

1000 

36  „     = 

3-6 

48 

24,000    „ 

744  „ 

=  3-1       „ 

1500 

51  „     = 

34 

96 

48,000    „ 

1392  „ 

=  2-9       „ 

2000 

64  „     = 

3-2        „ 

3000 

72  „    = 

2-4       „ 

Corroborative  results  have  been  obtained  by  Voit  and  Lessen,'  Speck,2  Berg," 
and  Becher.^ 

Deficiency  of  Air  or  of  Oxyyen.  Dyspnata.  Asphyxia  — When  a  due  supply  of  air 
is  not  obtained  the  oxygen  in  the  arterial  blood  sinks  below  the  normal,  the  blood 
pressure  rises,  and  the  respirator}-  movements  become  deeper  (dyspnoea  or 
hyperpnoea)  ;  these  movements  increase  until  they  pass  to  other  muscles,  and  so 
a  condition  of  general  convulsions  sets  in;  this  is  followed  by  exhaustion  and 
death  ;  the  train  of  symptoms  constituting  what  is  known  as  asphyxia. 

An  increased  supply  of  Air  or  Oxygen.  Apncea. — After  several  inspiratory 
efforts  of  great  force  it  is  easy  to  hold  the  breath  for  a  longer  time  than  usual. 
If  air  be  rapidly  pumped  into  the  lungs  of  one  of  the  lower  animals  there  is  no 
effort  made  to  breathe  for  the  space  of  some  seconds  or  even  minutes.  The  usual 
explanation  given  of  these  phenomena  is  as  follows :  the  respiratory  centre  in  the 
medulla  is  largely  influenced  by  the  quality  of  the  blood  sent  to  it.  In  ordinary 
respiration,  the  normal  blood  not  being  fully  oxygenated  stimulates  it  to  send  out 
impulses  which  result  in  the  normal  respiratory  efforts  :  too  great  an  amount  of 
carbonic  acid  in  the  blood  excites  it  to  increased  activity  (dyspmea);  too  large  a 
supply  of  oxygen  inhibits  its  activity  altogether  (apnosa).  This  view  of  the  cause 
of  the  respiratory  movements  is,  however,  not  universally  accepted.  Thus 
Hoppe-Seyler5  states  that  normal  arterial  blood  contains  no  such  reducing  sub- 
stances as  have  been  considered  stimulants  of  the  respirator}-  centre.  He  is 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  excitation  to  respiratory  activity  is  to  be  found  in  tl.e 
changes  that  occur  in  the  lungs  ;  these  stimulate  the  terminations  of  the  sensory 


1  Zeit.  Biol.  ii.  244. 

2  Schriften  d.  Gesellsch.  z.  Forder.  d.  Ges.  Naturwiss.  Marburg,  x.  8. 
5  Deutsch.  Arch.  klin.  Med.  vi.  291. 

4  Die.  Kohlensiiurespannung  im  Bint,  Ziirich,  1855. 
s  Physiol.  Chem.  p.  544. 
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nerves  in  tin-  lungs,  and  by  means  of  reflex  action  the  muscular  movements  of  the 
rr-piratory  muscles  are  brought  about.  Max  Marrkwald"  also  adduces  many 
w.-ighty  arguments  against  the  generally  received  theory  of  respiration.  Dyspnoea 
seems  to  be  undoubtedly  caused  by  excess  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood,  whether 
this  affects  the  nerve  centre  or  the  nerve  terminations,  but  apnuea, according  to 
Hoppo-Seyler,-  is  not  caused  by  excess  of  oxygen  in  the  blood,  as  normal  arterial 
blood  is  already  completely  or  almost  completely  saturated  with  oxygen;  from 
the  study  of  his  own  experiments  and  those  of  other  investigators,*  he  concludes 
that  it  is  simply  due  to  fatigue  of  the  respiratory  apparatus. 

1'inwntiiif  (rewet. — Excess  of  carbonic  acid  produces  feelings  of  discomfort 
(headache,  &c.) ;  if  the  excess  is  very  great  there  is  laboured  breathing,  and 
ultimately  a  state  of  narcosis  without  convulsions,  in  which  the  animal  dies. 
Carbonic  oxide  is  even  more  deleterious ;  it  combines  with  the  hemoglobin,  and 
so  prevents  the  blood,  and  thus  the  tissues,  from  being  properly  oxygenated 
(tee  p.  281). 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  acting  as  a  reducing  agent  produces  similar  effects. 
Some  gases,  like  chlorine,  ammonia,  nitrous  acid,  &ic.,  are  irrespirable,  producing 
spasm  of  the  glottis.  Nitrous  oxide  causes  narcosis,  and  is  largely  used  as  an 
•MMthetic. 

Ozone,  instead  of  making  the  bluod  more  arterial,  causes  it  to  assume  venous 
diameters  in  all  the  vessels;  this  is  perhaps  explained  by  its  greater  density, 
interfering  with  the  due  excretion  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  blood  ;  it  also  causes 
local  irritation  of  the  respiratory  passages;  it  slows  both  heart  and  respiration 
(Dewar  and  McKendrick,1  J.  Barlow,4  FilijKW8).  Hydrogen  and  marsh  gas,  if 
mixed  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  oxygen,  have  no  effect  on  respiration. 

The  jwiitonoH*  tjferfg  of  respired  air.— Dr.  H.  W.  Richardson7  has  made  experi- 
ments on  animals  in  order  to  investigate  the  effect  of  air  that  has  been  breathed 
previously  by  other  animals.  He  linds-Jhat  after  air  or  oxygen  has  been  once 
used  it  is  very  poisonous,  even  though  all  carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  and  all 
appreciable  impurities  have  been  removed.  He  therefore  infers  that  something 
is  removed  from  the  oxygen  by  the  process  of  respiration;  and  that  this 
'  devitalised  oxygen '  can  be  revitalised  by  electrical  brush  discharges  from  the 
positive  pole  of  a  frictional  machine. 

As  long  as  oxygen  is  regarded  as  an  element,  it  is  impossible  to  accept  this 
explanation.  A  much  more  probable  explanation  is  that  some  impurity  is  added 
to  the  oxygen  during  the  process  of  respiration,  and  that  this  impurity  is  the 
poison.  vYhat,  then,  is  this  impurity.'  Jackson"  considers  it  may  be  carlxmic 
monoxide.  What  seems  to  be  certain  is  that  it  is  not  carbonic  dioxide;  a  large 
admixture  of  pure  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  will  not  produce  the  symptoms  of 
poisoning.  Men  can  breathe  for  two  to  three  hours  without  marked  discomfort 
air  which  contains  as  much  as  20  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid.  Brown-Sequard  and 
d'Arsonval*  speak  of  the  poison  vaguely  as  a  pulmonary  poison,  and  consider  it 


1  Innervation  uf  Hi-xfiirnlinii,  translated  by  T.  A.  Haig :  Blackie  and  Son,  18MH;  /.,  it. 
Biol.  xxvi.  -J.v.i.     S0i  .il-«>  H.  Ht-u<l,  Joiim.  <if  I'hysioL  x.  1. 
'  PJiyaiol.  Ch,;,,.  i>.  519. 

5  Rosenthal,  Arch.  tl.  Aunt.  it.  Plnjriol.  18B4,  p.  -ir.C, ;  IH»;.->.  p.  i«u.     Pfliiger,  Pji. 
Archir,  i.  !M).     A.  Ewald,  Iliiil.  vii.  .","5;  also  '  Ueber  die  Apm«;.'  ]>ixx.  Houn,  1H78. 

4    /'/-.. r.  /,'„;/.  .SW.  1*78-4.  -/•/(.  Aunt.  Oct.  1H7!I. 

6  Pjt'n<i'-r'»  Ai-i-liii;  xxxiv.  :;:',:•. 

7  lirit.  M,;/.  ./,,„ null,  vol.  ii.  1H(M).      Clirm.  .\»-n:i.  h 

.-.  I'lnjxi,,!.  .W.  1M«7,  p.  81.  »  Comjjtfs  ren.l.  1H«7,  IMKM,  ]HHi>. 
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may  be  alkaloidal,  and  that  it  passes  into  the  expired  air  from  the  lungs;  this 
poison,  whatever  it  is,  can  be  removed  by  passing  the  air  containing  it  through 
tubes  containing  beads  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Although  the  mere  presence  of  1  per  cent,  of  pure  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  has 
little  or  no  effect,  an  atmosphere  in  which  the  carbonic  acid  has  been  raised  to 
this  proportion  Inj  respiration  is  highly  detrimental ;  indeed,  air  rendered  so 
impure  by  respiration  as  to  contain  even  0-08  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  is  very 
unwholesome.  In  an  hour  a  man  will  add  about  1  per  cent,  of  the  gas  to  about 
70  cubic  feet  of  air;  and  if  the  proportion  is  kept  down  to  0-1  per  cent.,  at  least 
700  cubic  feet  should  be  supplied  to  him  every  hour,  or  about  16,800  cubic  feet 
in  the  24  hours. 

Changes  in  atmospheric  pressure.*—  Gradual  diminution  of  pressure  produce 
symptoms  of  asphyxia  ;  convulsions,  however,  are  not  invariable.  A  sudden  and 
great  diminution  of  pressure  may  produce  death  by  the  liberation  of  nitrogen 
within  the  blood  vessels,  and  a  consequent  mechanical  interference  with  the 
circulation.  Increase  of  pressure  up  to  that  of  several  atmospheres  produces 
symptoms  of  narcotic  poisoning:  at  a  pressure  of  20  atmospheres  the  animals  die 
of  asphyxia,  as  when  oxygen  is  deficient.  The  oxidations  in  the  body  are  at  this 
pressure  diminished.  Plants,  bacteria,  &c.,  are  similarly  killed  by  too  great 
pressure  of  oxygen  ;  and  at  a  high  pressure  of  oxygen  even  phosphorus  will  not 
burn. 

It  is,  however,  only  very  great  extremes  of  pressure  that  affect  animals 
injuriously.  As  is  explained  more  fully  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  the 
blood  gases,  very  considerable  variations  of  pressure  may  take  place,  especially  if 
gradual,  and  without  any  resulting  inconvenience  to  the  animal.  A  mere  excess 
of  oxygen  in  the  air  breathed  has  no  appreciable  influence  either  on  the  amount 
of  oxygen  taken  up  or  carbonic  acid  given  out  by  the  animal.- 

Marcet3  states  that  less  air  (reduced  to  0°  C.  and  760  m.m.)  is  taken  into  tlu- 
lungs  for  the  formation  and  emission  of  a  given  weight  of  carbonic  acid  under 
lower  than  under  higher  atmospheric  pressures. 

THE   GASES   OF   THE   BLOOD 

H.  Davy4  was  the  first  to  observe  that  oxygen  was  evolved  on  heat- 
ing the  blood.  Magnus  5  made  more  accurate  observations.  He  found 
that  oxygen  could  be  obtained  either  by  passing  a  stream  of  hydrogen 
or  carbonic  acid  through  the  blood,  or  by  placing  blood  in  the 
vacuum  of  an  air  pump,  and  that  the  quantity  of  oxygen  obtained 
from  arterial  was  greater  than  that  from  venous  blood.  Later  Bunsen,6 
Lothar  Meyer,7  and  later  still  after  the  invention  of  the  mercurial  air 
pump  Hoppe-Seyler,  Setschenow  and  Ludwig,  Helmholtz,  and  Pfliiger 
worked  at  the  subject. 

1  Paul  Bert,  RecJierchf*  i-.rji.  mu-  In  j,ression  baramt'i  i-i//<n\  U»74. 

2  Some  recent  experiments  on  this  subject   by  Snint-Martin   will  be  found  in  the 
Compt.  rend,  xcviii.  -J11. 

3  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  clxxxi.  (18'.)0),  p.  1. 

4  Gilbert's  Ann.  xii.  593. 

5  Poygcndorff's  Ann.  xl.  583  (1H3N)  ;  Ixvi.  177. 

6  Bunsen,  Gasometrin<-lic  Mi  tlnnli-n.  Braunschweig,  1*">7. 

"'   L.  Meyer,  Die  Gase  tics  Blutes,  Diss.  Giittingen,  ls.">7.     Zc'.t.  rat.  ;./<••/.  via.  -1M. 
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The  general  principles  underlying  the  construction  and  use  of  the 
mercurial  air  pump  have  been  described  in  an  earlier  chapter  (we  p.  30). 
It  will  be  here  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  principles  on  which  the 
analysis  of  the  gases  is  performed  (see  Chap.  IV),  and  we  can  pass  on 
now  to  the  results  that  have  been  obtained. 

The  following  table1  gives  some  numbers  illustrative  of  the  results 
obtained  by  different  observers  : — 


Percentage*  per  Volume" 

Ohwrvor 

Kind  of  Itlooil 

Oxygen 

Carbonic  Acid 

Nitrogen 

L.  Meyer* 

Dog  (from  carotid)   . 

12-18                26-34 

3-5 

Calf  (defibrinated)    .           11-5 

20 

4-4 

-c-henow4 

Dog  (from  carotid)  . 

19-21 

40-43 

1-tt 

Si-liiitfer* 

(from  artery)     . 

14-22 

34-43 

1-6-25 

(from  vein)  .     . 

5-15 

38-47 

1-3-1-6 

Scxi-lkow* 

(from  artery)     .           15-22 

32-37 

1-2-2-1 

(from  vein)  .     . 

1-8-10 

41-52 

1-2-1-8 

N;i\vn>rki; 

(from  carotid)  .           10-20 

27-45 

1-2-2-5 

H.  Hirsuhinann* 

(from  carotid,  3  ex- 

27, 16,  13 

24.  40,  37 

3,2,2 

periments) 

(from    femoral    in 

25,  16,  15         IK.  42,  36    , 

5,2,2 

! 

the  same  dogs) 

Jolyet  and  Regnard9  have  made  observations  on  the  blood  gases  of 
several  aquatic  animals,  Crustacea  and  fishes  (see  also  p.  396). 

•Pfliiger,10  whose  name  is  associated  with  the  best  known  of  the  many 
mercurial  pumps,  from  a  large  number  of  observations  on  dogs  found 
in  the  arterial  blood  in  the  mean  58-3  volumes  of  the  mixed  gases  per 
100  vols.  of  blood  ;  this  was  composed  of  22-2  vols.  oxygen  (maximum 
-•">!)  ;  34-3  vols.  carbonic  acid  ;  and  1-8  vols.  nitrogen. 

Priiiger"  made,  like  Hirschmann,  comparative  observations  on  the 
gMtt  of  blood  obtained  from  different  arteries  (carotid  and  femoral), 
and  his  results  were  practically  the  same  ;  viz.  the  gases  are  in  the 
two  cases  approximately  equal,  or  there  may  be  a  slight  loss  of  oxygen 
in  the  more  distant  artery. 

During  the  first  few  minutes  after  blond  is  shed,  a  certain  quantity 
of  the  oxygen  disappears  ;  in  all  probability  this  is  stored  or  used  up 

1   Slim  t..|i».<l  from  a  fuller  table  given  by  Hoppe-Seyler,  Plii/nial.  Clii-nt.  p.  4!Mi. 
*  In  till  rust's  tin-  volume  of  pin  js  iiHMMiivd  at  (i   ( '.  and  Ttlti  iii.ni.  Hg  pressure. 
'•it-  *    Wieit.  okinl.  Sit:int;ixl>.  x\\\n 

(i  Il.iil.  xlv.  171. 
.••iilmin,  Miulirn  (1.  physwl.  Innt.  zu  Brrnltni,  Heft  ii.  l«r,:i.  |>.  ir.-j. 

••//.  n.  Phyitiol.  lH(it;,  p.  .-,(i-j. 
I  rxi-lt.  Jn/irrxl,.  1M74,  vol.  i.  p.  201. 
10  Centralbl.  m<;l.  Wi**.  1H07,  p.  T'JI  "    /';/»'/','*  An-liir,  i.  285. 
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by  the  still  living  corpuscles.  Stroganow  '  gives  the  loss  of  oxygen 
that  occurs  in  this  way  as  varying  from  1  '03  to  1  '6  per  cent.  Schiitz- 
enberger,2  by  using  indigo-white  to  remove  the  oxygen  from  haemo- 
globin, obtained  a  result  higher  by  4-5  c.c.  per  100  c.c.  of  blood  than 
by  the  method  of  extracting  the  gsis  with  the  mercurial  air  pump. 
This  difference  increases  with  the  length  of  time  employed  in  the 
extraction  of  gas  by  the  pump.  Lambling  3  considers  that  this  is  in 
part  due  to  the  formation  of  a  small  amount  of  methaemoglobin. 
Methaemoglobin  yields  its  oxygen  to  reducing  agents  like  indigo- white, 
but  not  to  the  vacuum  of  an  air  pump.  Hoppe-Seyler 4  states  that  the 
reduction  by  means  of  indigo-white  is  not  trustworthy,  since  it  is  so 
powerful.  Not  only  is  oxyhaemoglobin  reduced  to  haemoglobin,  but 
the  reaction  goes  further,  so  as  to  form  hfemochromogen.  Lambling, 
however,  from  numerous  experiments  considers  that  Hoppe-Seyler  is 
at  fault  here  ;  haemoglobin  is  formed,  and  the  reaction  always  stops 
short  there.  The  question  cannot,  however,  be  regarded  as  settled. 

The  oxyyen  in  the  blood  is  not  in  a  state  of  simple  solution. 
According  to  Bunsen  r>  the  absorption-coefficient  of  water  for  oxygen  is 
0-041  ;  for  nitrogen  0-0203  (0°  C.,  760  mm.  Hg).  If  the  absorption 
coefficient  of  blood  were  equal  to  that  of  water,  the  blood  would  be  able 
to  absorb  from  the  air  0'86  vols.  per  cent,  of  oxygen,  and  1*608  vols. 
of  nitrogen.  The  absorption  coefficient  of  blood  is  a  little  lower  than 
that  of  water,  and  this  is  smaller  still  at  the  temperature  of  the  body 
(37°  C.)  than  at  0°  C.,  the  temperature  for  which  the  above  numbers  are 
calculated.  With  regard  to  the  nitrogen,  the  quantity  found  in  the 
blood  is  explained  by  simple  solution.  But  the  oxygen  is  far  in 
excess  of  what  can  be  accounted  for  in  this  way  ;  the  oxygen  is  in  fact 
nearly  all  present  in  the  form  of  oxyhaemoglobin  ;  in  venous  blood  a 
variable  quantity  of  oxyhaemoglobin  is  found  mixed  with  haemoglobin. 
Supposing  that  100  c.c.  of  arterial  blood  contain  14  grammes  of  oxy- 
haemoglobin, this  would  account  for  23-43  vols.  per  cent,  of  oxygen ; 
this  is  rather  more  than  Pfliiger  actually  found,  but  all  the  haemoglobin 
present  is  rarely  fully  saturated  with  oxygen. 

The  blood-plasma  and  blood-serum  contain  only  traces  of  oxygen. 
In  dog's  serum  Pfliiger (i  found  0-26  vols.  per  cent,  of  oxygen,  35-26  vols. 
per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid,  and  2'24  vols.  per  cent,  of  nitrogen. 

TJw  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood  is  in  great  part  dissolved  in  the 

1  Pflitger's  Archir,  xii.  4H.  -  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  18?:!,  p.  150. 

"  Compte.8  rend.  Sor.  biol.  (2)  v.  3!»4,  47:5.  4  Physiol.  Chem.  p.  451. 

5  Bunsen  defined  the  coefficient  of  absorption  of  a  fluid  for  a  gas  as  the.  volume  of  the 
gas  (at  0°C.  and  7<>0  m.m.  barometric  pressure)  which  is  taken  up  by  one  volume  of  the 
fluid.  6  Prtiiger's  Archiv,  i.  78. 
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plasma,  but  it  is  also  container!  in  the  corpuscles.  The  question,  in 
what  compounds  does  it  occur  ?  is  a  difficult  one  to  answer,  since  we  are 
not  able  to  separate  them  out,  as  we  are  oxyhnMnoglobin,  the  compound 
in  which  the  oxygen  is  contained.1 

Al.  Schmidt,2  one  of  the  earliest  to  investigate  the  matter,  arrived 
at  1 1  if  following  conclusions  :  (1)  That  the  corpuscles  3  of  arterial  blood 
contain  a  variable  amount  of  carbonic  acid  ;  it  may  amount,  however, 
to  as  much  as  the  quantity  in  the  serum  ;  it  is  relatively  less  in  venous 
blood.  (2)  That  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  corpuscles  can  be  lessened  by 
shaking  blood  with  oxygen  ;  this  lessening  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
carbonic  acid  in  the  serum. 

Setschenow  found  that  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  corpuscles  alters 
with  the  partial  pressure  of  that  gas,  and  indeed  considers  that  the  cor- 
puscles are  the  chief  source  of  the  carbonic  acid  given  off  in  the  lungs. 

In  the  serum  the  carlxmic  acid  can  lie  obtained  partly  by  simply 
placing  the  fluid  in  a  vacuum,  but  a  larger  yield  is  obtained  on  the 
addition  of  acid.  The  following  are  the  numbers  obtained  by  Pfliiger 
in  two  experiments  : — 

1  II 

Carbonic  acid  given  off  in  vncno  44' 6  vols.  per  cent.  35-2  vols.  per  cent 

Additional  carbonic  acid  given ^ 

off  after  addition  of  phosphoric     4-9    „         „  9*3    „     •    „ 

acid  .% 

in  the  blood  itself  all  the  carbonic  acid  is  yielded  to  a  vacuum  with- 
out the  addition  of  acid. 

From  these  and  other  similar  experiments,  it  appears 

(1)  That  carbonic  acid  is  present  both  in  red  corpuscles  and  serum. 

(2)  That  serum  contains  the  gas  in  a  firmer  union  than  the  corpuscles. 

(3)  That  the  red  corpuscles,  especially  if  they  contain  oxyhamio- 
globin,  act  in  the  same  way  as  an  acid,  or  may  give  rise  to  an  acid, 
causing  a  complete  expulsion  of  all  the  carbonic  acid  from  the  serum. 

Zuntz 4  compared  the  action  of  a  vacuum  on  serum  with  that  on 
solutions  of  sodium  hydrogen  carbonate  (NaHCO3),  and  found  that 
they  behaved  very  similarly.  Sertoli5  also  l>elieves  that  the  carbon:c 
acid  is  contained  in  the  serum  as  a  bicarlx>nate,  and  not  chiefly  in 

1  Biilir  (Lmln-ii/'s  Festschrift,  1HH7)  considers  that  the  carlxmic  acid  is  loosely  combined 
with  the  haemoglobin  itself.  See  also  Jolin,  l)u  Iloia  liri/iiionil'x  Arch.  1HHH,  p.  2B6. 

*  Ber.  (1.  Hiich*.  Cwllxrli.  (I.  HY,w».  IMC,;,  p.  80. 

5  It  is  difficult  to  distinguish  in  this  relation  li.'twfm  red  and  whit*  corpiis(  !,•., 
henow,  however,  calculates  that  in  KK)  vols.  of  hlood  the  red  corpuscles  contain  1O 
and  the  white  2'5,  vols.  of  carbonic  acid. 

«  ('••ntrtilhl.f.  »,,;!.  llV.v*.  1867,  no.  582. 

5  Hoppe-Seyler'g  Mt;l   Cti>;,,.  I'ntrrs  Heft  8  p.  860  (1808). 
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union  with  disodium  hydrogen  phosphate  (Na2HPO4),  as  some  earlier 
investigators  stated.  He  shows  very  conclusively  that  the  amount  of 
phosphoric  acid  in  the  blood,  if  allowance  be  made  for  that  contained  in 
lecithin,  is  quite  insufficient  for  the  purpose.  Bunge,1  however,  states 
that  in  dogs'  blood  it  is  sufficient. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  in  the  disengagement  of 
carbonic  acid  from  the  blood  is  the  power  of  the  red  corpuscles  to  give 
off  not  only  the  gas  they  themselves  contain,  but  also  to  drive  off  the 
more  firmly  combined  carbonic  acid  of  the  serum.  This  is  not  merely 
due  to  the  phosphoric  acid  contained  in  the  phosphates  of  the  stromata, 
nor  to  the  proteid  of  the  stromata.  Proteid  does  drive  out  carbonic 
acid  in  a  vacuum  from  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  acting  in  this 
way  like  an  acid,  but  the  amount  driven  out  is  very  small  ; 2  it  appears 
to  be  chiefly  due  to  the  action  of  oxyhaemoglobin.  Preyer  and  subse- 
quently Hoppe-Seyler3  mixed  solutions  of  pure  oxyhsemoglobin  and 
sodium  carbonate  together,  and  obtained  carbonic  acid  from  the  mix- 
ture in  a  vacuum.  As  arterial  blood  yields  its  carbonic  acid  more 
easily  to  a  vacuum  than  venous  blood,  it  has  been  surmised  that  the 
arterial  blood  pigment  has  more  of  an  acid  character  than  venous  blood 
pigment.4 

The  quantity  of  oxygen  removable  from  the  blood  is  proportional  to 
its  richness  in  oxyhsemoglobin.  Mathieu  and  Urbain 5  demonstrated 
this  by  successive  bleedings  from  the  same  dog  ;  as  the  number  of 
red  corpuscles  was  thus  diminished,  the  amount  of  oxygen  similarly 
decreased  ;  little  or  no  change,  however,  was  observable  in  the  amount 
of  carbonic  acid.  The  amount  of  oxyhaemoglobin,  and  therefore  of 
oxygen,  is  less  in  the  blood  of  cold-blooded  than  in  that  of  warm- 
blooded animals  ;  and  is  among  warm-blooded  animals  less  in  the 
blood  of  herbivora  than  in  that  of  the  dog.6 

1  Zeit.  Biol.  xii.  206.  2  Hoppe-Seyler,  Physiol.  Cliem.  p.  503. 

3  Physiol.  CJtem.  p.  505. 

4  Hoppe-Seyler  (Zeit.  physiol.  Chem.  xiii.  477)  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
arterial  blood  pigment  is  not  the  same  thing  as  oxylwemoglobin,  and  that  venous  blood 
pigment   differs    somewhat    from    haemoglobin.     He   suggests   the   names   arterin  and 
phlebin  respectively  for  the  arterial  and  venous  pigments  as  contained  in  the  corpuscles. 
Arterin  is  probably  a  compound  of  oxyhsemoglobin  with  lecithin ;  phlebin  of  haemoglobin 
with  lecithin.     The  chief  differences  between  the  corpuscular  pigments  and  the  oxy- 
hsemoglobin  or  haemoglobin  that  can  be  separated   from  the  corpuscles  are :    (1)   the 
corpuscular  pigments  are  insoluble,  haemoglobin  and  oxyheemoglobin  are  soluble  in  the 
plasma  and   serum:    (2)  the   corpuscular  pigments  do  not  crystallise  readily,  give  off 
oxygen  readily  to  a  vacuum,  and  decompose  hydrogen  peroxide  readily  ;  Incmoglobiti  und 
oxyheemoglobin  behave  in  all  these  points  in  the  opposite  manner :  (8)  the  urterial  cor- 
puscular pigment  is  not  altered  by  a  weak  solut:on  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium,  whereas 
oxyhsemoglobin  is  readily  converted  into  metheemoglobin  by  such  treatment. 

5  Arch.  <lf  pln/siol.  norm,  ft  fiath.  iv.  14.  . 

6  Bunge,  Physiel.  Chrm.  tran^l.  by  Wooldridge,  1H90,  p.  256. 
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Changes  in  the  Blood  Gases  during  the  circulation 

Thr  gaseous  contents  of  the  blood  undergo  two  irujMirtant  changes 
during  the  course  of  a  complete  circulation.  The  arterial  blood  which 
-  the  left  ventricle  becomes  venous  in  the  tissues,  losing  a  certain 
amount  of  its  oxygen,  and  gaining  an  increased  quantity  of  carbonic 
arid.  The  venous  blood  in  the  capillary  network  of  the  lungs  loses  its 
excess  of  carbonic  acid,  and  the  hemoglobin  becomes  once  more  fully,  or 
almost  fully,  oxygenated. 

The  nitrogen  in  the  blood  undergoes  no  change  during  the  circula- 
tion if  the  barometric  pressure  remains  constant  ;  an  increase  of 
atmospheric  pressure  leads  to  the  solution  of  a  greater  amount  of 
nitrogen.  An  increase  of  pressure  produces  a  slightly  greater  absorp- 
tion of  oxygen  ;  that  is,  the  quantity  dissolved  in  the  plasma  is 
increased  ;  the  amount  combined  with  haemoglobin  undergoes  no 
alteration  with  variations  of  pressure  unless  the  atmospheric  pressure 
be  so  diminished  (to  TV":vV  °^  an  atmosphere)  that  the  point  of  the 
dissociation  of  oxylwmoglobin  be  reached.  The  quantity  combined 
with  haemoglobin  is  by  far  the  most  important  part  of  the  oxygen  in 
the  blood,  and  that  this  remains  constant  under  varied  barometric 
relations  is  a  point  of  great  practical  interest,  as  it  enables  animals  to . 
exist  even  at  very  great  altitudes  where  the  atmospheric  pressure  is 
low,  and  still  obtain  a  normal  supply  of  oxygen.  The  carbonic  acid  in 
the  blood  undergoes  practically  no  alterations  with  variations  of 
pressure  since  the  atmospheric  air  contains  a  mere  trace  of  that  gas. 
The  following  numbers  selected  from  Paul  Bert's  '  experiments  illustrate 
the  facts  just  mentioned  :  — 
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The  tension  of  the  Blood  Oases 

In  order  that  we  may  understand  the  way  in  which  the  changes  in 
the  blood  gases  are  brought  about,  it  is  necessary  to  describe  the 
known  facts  respecting  their  tension. 

1  1'.  It. -it.  La  pression  baronUtrimie,  .1  <•.  1'uri-.  <;.  MH-.-OH.  IMTH.  Ci.mjif.  /•••««/. 
\«\-.  Ixxiv.  and  Ixxv. 
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The  volume  of  gas  absorbed  by  a  liquid  is  independent  of  the 
pressure  ;  but  according  to  what  is  known  as  Boyle's  law,  the  density 
of  a  gas,  i.e.  the  number  of  molecules  in  a  given  space,  is  in  proportion 
to  the  pressure.  Hence,  although  the  volume  remains  constant,  the 
weight  (volume  multiplied  by  the  density)  of  the  absorbed  gas  rises 
and  falls  in  proportion  to  its  pressure  ;  this  is  known  as  the  law  of 
Dalton  and  Henry. 

When  two  or  more  gases  form  an  atmosphere  above  a  fluid,  the 
absorption  takes  place  in  proportion  to  the  pressure  which  each  of  the 
constituents  of  the  mixture  would  exercise,  if  it  were  alone  in  the 
space  occupied  by  the  mixture  ;  this  pressure  was  termed  by  Bunsen 
the  partial  pressure  of  the  gas.  Suppose  atmospheric  air  to  be  under 
a  pressure  of  760  m.m.  of  mercury  :  the  air  contains  21  vols.  per  cent, 
of  oxygen,  and  "9  vols.  per  cent,  of  nitrogen.  The  partial  pressure  of 

the    oxygen=    -        "   =159'6  m.m.  of  mercury;   and  of  the  nitrogen 

=  =600'4  m.m.  of  mercury.     The  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmo- 

sphere is  present  in  such  traces,  that  its  partial  pressure  is  practically 
zero.  Hence  when  a  liquid  like  soda  water,  which  is  charged  with 
carbonic  acid,  is  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  bubbles  of  the  gas  escape 
from  the  liquid,  until  the  difference  of  tension  or  pressure  between  the 
carbonic  acid  in  the  water  and  in  the  air  above  it,  is  balanced ;  the 
gas  which  comes  off  from  the  liquid  exercises,  as  it  does  so,  a  certain 
amount  of  pressure  ;  and  by  the  phrase  '  tension  of  a  gas  in  a  fluid  '  is 
meant  the  partial  pressure  in  millimetres  of  mercury,  which  the  gas 
in  question  has  to  exercise  in  the  atmosphere,  when  no  diffusion 
between  the  gas  in  the  fluid  and  the  gas  in  the  atmosphere  takes 
place.  If  the  partial  pressure  of  the  gas  in  the  atmosphere  increases,  a 
greater  weight  of  the  gas  is  absorbed  by  the  fluid  ;  if  it  diminishes, 
some  of  the  absorbed  gas  is  given  off  from  the  fluid. 

We  have,  however,  seen  that  the  formation  and  dissociation  of  such 
compounds  as  oxyhajmoglobin  in  the  blood  is  an  additional  factor  to 
be  taken  into  account,  and  in  point  of  fact  it  is  found  that  more  oxygen 
is  actually  absorbed  in  the  lungs  from  the  alveolar  air  than  can  be 
explained  by  Dalton's  law  of  pressures.  Similarly  with  regard  to  the 
carbonic  acid,  the  compounds  which  it  forms  are  those  which  undergo 
dissociation,  and  so  we  have  not  merely  a  physical  process  of  gas  diffu- 
sion from  blood  to  air  to  deal  with. 

It  will  be  here  a  convenient  place  to  explain  what  is  known  as 
dissociation.  Certain  compounds  of  gases  are  formed  only  when  the 
partial  pressure  of  the  gas  is  high.  When  the  partial  pressure  of  the 
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gas  is  diminished,  the  constituents  of  the  compound  are  separated.  To 
express  it  in  more  familiar  language  :  when  the  gas  is  pressed  with 
force  against  certain  substances,  it  refuses  altogether  to  combine  with 
some  of  them  ;  with  others  it  forms  so  firm  a  combination  that  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  separate  the  gas  again  from  them  ;  and  with  a 
third  class  of  substances,  those  that  we  are  now  considering,  it  forms 
combinations  under  protest,  as  it  were,  separating  from  them  directly 
the  pressure  upon  it  is  reduced  sufficiently  low.  The  gas  is  always 
tending  to  separate  from  the  substance  with  which  it  is  thus  loosely 
combined,  and  the  force  which  it  exercises  in  this  effort  is  called  the 
tension  of  dissociation  ;  when  this  is  greater  than  the  external  pressure 
of  the  gas,  dissociation  takes  place. 

Applying  this  now  to  the  blood,  we  see  that  the  haemoglobin  of  the 
blood  in  the  pulmonary  capillaries  finds  oxygen  in  the  alveoli,  which 
has  a  comparatively  high  partial  pressure  ;  it  therefore  unites  with  the 
oxygen.  In  the  capillaries  of  the  systemic  circulation,  the  oxyhwmo- 
globin  comes  into  relation  with  tissues  poor  in  oxygen,  that  is,  where 
the  partial  pressure  of  the  gas  is  low  ;  the  oxyhsemoglobin  is  dissociated, 
the  oxygen  is  supplied  to  the  tissues,  and  the  venous  haemoglobin 
returns  to  the  lungs  for  a  fresh  supply  of  oxygen. 

In  the  case  of  carbonic  acid,  compounds  are  formed  in  the  blood  of 
the  tissues  wh?re  the  tension  of  that  gas  is  high  ;  and  in  the  lungs 
these  undergo  dissociation,  the  gus  passing  into  the  alveolar  air  where 
the  partial  pressure  or  tension  of  carbonic  acid  is  comparatively  low. 

The  different  conditions  under  which  dissociation  of  oxyha>rnoglobin 
takes  place  have  been  recently  investigated  by  Hiifner1  and  by  Brasse.2 
Bert  showed  that  dissociation  occurs  more  easily  at  40°  C.  than  at 
temperatures  below  that  point  ;  Frankel  and  Geppert  obtained  similar 
results,  and  Hiifner  has  shown  that,  besides  pressure  and  temperature, 
another  very  important  factor  is  the  concentration  of  the  solution  of 
oxy haemoglobin  used  ;  so  that  in  the  body  the  amount  of  oxyha'mo- 
globin  in  the  red  corpuscles  must  be  taken  into  account. 

At  high  temperatures,  as  in  the  blood  during  fever,  the  conditions 
under  which  oxyha-moglobin  is  dissociated  are  therefore  different  from 
those  which  obtain  in  health. 

Hiifner  calculates  that  at  a  height  above  the  sea-level  of  over  5,800 
metres  the  atmospheric  pressure  and  the  partial  pressure  of  oxygen  are 
si  i  low  that  oxyhivmoglobin  would  be  dissociaited,  and  thus  such  an 
elevation  would  be  exceedingly  perilous  to  animal  life.  This  coincides 
^••i  v  well  with  the  results  obtained  by  actual  experience.  He  sugge- 
however,  that  breathing  would  be  still  possible  at  such  altitudes,  l>y 

1   Zrit.  i  liysiol.  Chtm.  xii.  56»;  xiii.  285.  *  Compt.  rend.  Soc.  biol.  \.  MI. 
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increasing  the  richness  of  the  blood  in  haemoglobin  ;  this  may  be  done 
by  transfusing  more  blood  into  the  vessels. 

The  researches  of  L.  Brasse  relate  chiefly  to  the  influence  of  tem- 
perature on  the  dissociation  of  oxyhaemoglobin.  He  finds  that  the 
tension  of  dissociation  for  oxyha^moglobin  at  0°  C.  is  nil.  The  com- 
pound is  thus  a  stable  one  at  that  temperature ;  in  hibernating 
animals,  the  temperature  of  the  body  is  very  low,  and  the  blood  is  red 
in  the  veins  as  well  as  in  the  arteries.  The  tension  of  dissociation 
increases  with  the  temperature,  and  a  mammal  dies  when  the  tempera- 
ture of  its  blood  reaches  45°  C.  At  this  temperature,  although  the 
tension  of  dissociation  is  still  lower  than  the  partial  pressure  of  the 
atmospheric  oxygen,  it  is  higher  than  that  of  the  oxygen,  in  the  pulmo- 
nary alveoli.  In  birds,  on  the  other  hand,  where  by  the  arrangement 
of  air  sacs  the  aeration  of  the  blood  is  very  complete,  they  do  not  die 
until  their  blood  reaches  the  temperature  of  50°  C. 

The  tension  of  the  gases  is  thus  the  sum  of  the  tension  of  disso- 
ciation of  the  oxyhsemoglobin,  bicarbonates,  and  similar  compounds, 
with  the  physical  tension  of  the  small  amount  of  the  gases  dissolved 
in  the  blood  plasma.  The  tension  (composed  of  these  two  factors)  of 
the  gases  in  the  blood  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  it  would  be  if  all  the 
gas  in  the  blood  were  in  a  free  or  uncombined  condition.  The  measure- 
ment of  the  tension  of  the  gases  in  the  blood  was  carried  out  by 
Pfliiger,1  and  his  pupils  Wolff  berg,2  Strassburg,3  and  Nussbaum  4  ;  the 
instrument  they  used  is  called  an  aerotonometer.3 

The  average  results  obtained  may  be  thus  summarised  (Strass- 
burg) :— 

Tension  of  oxygen  in  arterial  blood=29'64  mm.  of  mercury=3-9 
per  cent,  of  an  atmosphere.  , 

Tension  of  oxygen  in  venous  blood=22'04  mm.  of  mercury=2-9 
per  cent,  of  an  atmosphere. 

1  Pfliiger's  Archiv,  vi.  48.  *  Ibid.  iv.  465;  vi.  23. 

3  Ibid.  vi.  65.  4  Ibid.  vii.  296. 

5  The  use  of  this  instrument  may  be  best  explained  by  an  example.  Suppose  that 
one  wished  to  ascertain  the  tension  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood ;  the  blood  direct  from 
the  living  vessels  is  introduced  into  the  upper  end  of  a  vertical  glass  tube  (kept  at  a 
constant  temperature  by  a  jacket  of  water)  containing  nitrogen  and  a  small  known  per- 
centage of  carbonic  acid.  The  blood  runs  down  the  tube  and  is  at  once  removed  at  the 
lower  end,  means  being  provided  to  prevent  air  getting  to  it.  If  the  tension  of  carbonic 
acid  in  the  blood  is  greater  than  in  the  mixture  in  the  tube,  then  the  amount  of  carbonic 
acid  in  the  tube  will  be  increased  after  the  blood  has  passed  through  it ;  if  the  tension  in 
the  blood  is  less,  then  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  tube  will  be  found  to  be 
diminished.  By  successive  experiments  it  is  found  that  for  a  certain  percentage  the 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  undergoes  no  change ;  this  percentage  therefore  exerts  the  same 
tension  as  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood.  Strassburg  (loc.  cit.)  gives  a  figure  of  the 
aerotonometer. 
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Tension  of  carbonic  acid  in  arterial  blood  =  21'2H  mm.  of  mercury 
=2-*  per  cent,  of  an  atmosphere. 

Tension  of  carbonic  acid  in  venous  blood=41-04  mm.  of  mercury 
=5'4  per  cent,  of  an  atmosphere.1 

The  differences  in  the  tension  of  the  gases  is  thus  much  less  than 
the  ditr.-iviirr-,  in  their  volume,  in  the  two  varieties  of  blood. 

Let  us  now  compare  the  tension  of  the  blood  gases  with  the  partial 
pressure  of  the  gases  in  the  pulmonary  alveoli.  Wolff  berg  obtained 
the  residual  or  alveolar  air  from  the  lungs  of  dogs  by  catheterisation, 
and  the  following  are  his  mean  results  : — 

Tension  of  oxygen  in  alveolar  air=27-44  mm.  of  mercury=3-6  per 
cent,  of  an  atmosphere. 

Tension  of  carbonic  acid  in  alveolar  air=27'06  mm.  of  mercury= 
3-56  per  cent,  of  an  atmosphere." 

Now  if  the  line  AB  in  the  accompanying  diagram  represents  the 
alveolar  membrane,  there  is  the  alveolar  air  on  one  side  of  it,  and 
venous  blood  on  the  other  ;  the  tension  of  the  two  gases  in  each  is 
represented  in  the  diagram,  and  the  direction  in  which  diffusion  takes 
place  is  shown  by  the  arrows  ;  the  oxygen  passing  from  alveolar  air 
into  the  blood,  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  reverse  direction. 

Tension  A  Tension 

Alveolar  air  Venous  blood 
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It  has  long  been  felt  that  the  comparatively  small  differences  of  partial  pres- 
sure (particularly  of  oxygen)  do  not  completely  explain  the  very  great  differences 
in  the  volume  of  the  gases  in  arterial  and  venous  blood,  and  any  account  of  the 
gases  of  the  blood  would  be  incomplete  without  a  reference  to  the  ingenious 
theory  recently  advance^  by  Ernst  Fleischl  v.  Marxow.1  The  author,  after  stating 
the  usual  theory  of  respiration  and  its  difficulties,  asks  how  it  is  that,  if  the  tissues 
have  a  greater  affinity  for  oxygen  than  hicmoglobin,  the  blood  of  animals  killed 
by  asphyxia  still  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  oxyhiemoglobin ;  and 
v.  Marxow  believes  that  in  the  sharp,  sudden  stroke  of  the  heart's  beat  he  has 
discovered  a  physical  agency  which  assists  in  the  work  of  dissociation  ;  according 
to  him  the  blood  is  kept  in  motion  by  a  series  of  quick  sudden  strokes,  because 
for  the  taking  up  of  the  oxygen  by  the  tissues,  und  the  elimination  of  carbonic 
acid  by  the  lungs,  it  is  not  sufficient  that  the  blood  runs  steadily  through  the 
systemic  and  pulmonary  capillaries  respectively ;  and  therefore  a  short,  hard 


1  This  rose  on  the  coagulation,  of  the  blood  to  61/79  mm.  Hg,  =  8'18  per  cent,  of 
an  atmosphere.  *  Nussbuum  obtained  rather  a  higher  number,  '29'IH  mm.  Hg. 

5  Die  lifdrii  fiing  <1rs  ]{>  r.-i-/,'nt/rs  fiir  d.  Athmunti  ;  *ine  neue  Theorie  der 
Vi.-mm.  I  am  indebted  to  Prof.  MrKcndrick's  addrexs  to  the  Brit.  Med. 
Assoc.  laaa  (Brit.  Med.  Juurn.  August,  IH»H,I  for  the  above  abstract  of  v.  Marxow'a 
theory. 
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stroke  is  given  to  it  immediately  before  it  enters,  and  immediately  after  it  has 
left  the  lungs  ;  the  systole  of  the  left  ventricle  assisting  in  the  liberation  of  the 
oxygen ;  of  the  right  ventricle  in  the  liberation  of  the  carbonic  acid.  That  a 
blow  has  very  considerable  power  in  assisting  the  liberation  of  gases  can  be 
readily  demonstrated  with  an  ordinary  hypodermic  syringe  ;  if  the  piston  be 
pulled  up,  and  water  allowed  to  rush  into  the  vacuum  so  formed,  bubbles  of  gas 
will  come  off  from  the  water  ;  but  if  the  handle  of  the  piston  first  receives  a  sharp 
blow  from  a  mallet,  the  gas  bubbles  will  come  off  so  rapidly  that  the  water  froths. 
Although  physiologists  cannot  but  treat  with  the  greatest  respect  the  conclu- 
sions arrived  at  by  so  eminent  a  physicist  as  Fleischl  von  Marxow,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  there  are  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  fully  accepting  his  theory 
in  its  entirety.  These  difficulties  are  chiefly  the  two  following: — 

(1)  In  small  mammals  the  stroke  of  the  heart  cannot  be  nearly  so  powerful  as 
in  large  mammals  ;  but  still  the  same  respiratory  exchanges  go  on. 

(2)  In  cold-blooded  animals  there  is  only  one  ventricle,  and  the  blood  receives 
only  a  single  blow ;  but,  nevertheless,  on  its  way  from  the  heart  back  to  the  heart 
again  it  undergoes  two  gaseous  exchanges,  first  in  the  lungs  or  gills,  secondly  in 
the  tissues. 

In  spite  of  these  obvious  objections,  which  show  that  v.  Marxow  is  inclined  to 


exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  heart  beat,  it  is,  however,  quite  possible  that  in 
the  warm-blooded  animals,  where  the  gaseous  exchanges  are  more  extensive  than 
in  the  cold-blooded  animals,  the  force  of  the  blow  given  to  the  blood  by  the 
heart  may  exercise  some  auxiliary  impulse  in  the  liberation  of  the  blood  gases. 

Another  attempt  to  elucidate  the  perplexing  questions  involved  in  the 
respiratory  exchange  of  gases  has  been  recently  made  by  Christian  Bohr.  We 
have  already  seen  that  some  of  the  carbDnicacid  is  contained  in  the  red  corpuscles, 
and  Bohr  considers  that  it  is  in  actual  combination  with  the  haemoglobin ;  he 
considers  that  this  union  is  like  oxyhaemoglobin — a  dissociable  one — and  that  dis- 
sociation takes  place  in  the  pulmonary  alveoli.  If  this  is  really  the  case,  haemo- 
globin appears  to  be  not  only  an  oxygen  carrier  but  also  a  carbonic  acid  carrier. 
We  have,  of  course,  in  addition  to  this,  the  carbonic  acid  dissolved  in  the  plasma, 
in  the  form  of  carbonates  and  bicarbonates.  Bohr's  theory  of  the  combination 
which  occurs  in  the  red  corpuscles  appears  to  me  so  important  and  full  of  interest 
thsit  I  propose  here  to  give  a  brief  r6sum6  of  his  paper  ' : — 

1  Ladwig's  Festschrift,  1887,  p.  164. 
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Setschenow,1  and  later  Zuntz,*  stated  that  a  solution  of  haemoglobin  at  the 
atmospheric  pressure  absorbs  more  carbonic  acid  than  the  same  volume  of  water. 
Bohr's  research  was  devoted  to  studying  this  subject  more  fully,  and  to  ascertain- 
ing the  relation  between  the  tension  of  the  carbonic  acid  and  the  amount 
absorbed  per  gramme  of  haemoglobin.  A  special  absorptiometric  method  employed 
was  described  by  him  in  an  earlier  paper.*  Pure  solutions  of  crystalline  haemo- 
globin from  the  dog,  and  pure  carbonic  acid,  were  employed  ;  these  were  brought 


CO 


740 


Flo.  «7. 


in  contact  with  one  another,  the  gas  being  at  a  known  pressure,  and  the  tempera- 
tun"  kept  constant  throughout.  The  amount  of  gas  absorbed  was  afterwards 
pumped  off  and  estimated.  Some  preliminary  experiments  were  made  with  water ; 
the  result  of  one  of  these,  in  which  41  grammes  of  water  were  used,  may  be  repre- 
sented graphically  as  in  tig.  66.  The  line  which  indicates  ihe  increase  of  absorp- 
tion 4s  constructed  from  ordinates  representing  the  amount  of  absorbed  gas  in 
grammes,  the  abscissae  the  pressure  of  the  gas  in  mm.  of  mercury.  As  is  seen,  the 
result  is  a  straight  line,  the  weight  of  gas  absorbed  being  proportional  to  its 
tension  (Dalton-Henry  law). 

Experiments  were  then  made  with  haemoglobin  solutions  ;  the  following  table 
represents  a  portion  of  one  of  these  :— 


Pressure  of  CO,  in 
mm.  of  Mercury 

Total  quantity  of 
CO,  absorbed 

Physical  Absorption  ; 
i.e.  tlie  CO,  which 
wou  d  be  absorbed  by 
an  equal  quantity  of 
water 

Amount  of  CO.,  ab- 
*orbed  per 
1  gramme  of 
Hemoglobin 

T  temperature 

61)4 

2-0976 

0-275 

1-269 

18-2°  C 

11-57 

2-8847 

0-527 

2358 

18-4° 

1462 

3-2295 

0-666 

2564 

18-4» 

18-54 

3-6<>56 

0844 

2-822 

18-4° 

24-07 

4-1966 

1-095 

3-102 

18-4° 

31-98 

4-8548 

1-455 

3-400 

18-4° 

The  quantity  of  carbonic   acid  absorbed   by   haemoglobin  is  thus  immensely 
greater  than  that  explicable  on  simply  physical  grounds.    The  curves  in  fig.  67 


1  Mr w.  <lf  J'n rail,  de  St.  Pttcnbourg,  vol.  xxvi.  1879. 
1  Hermann's  Handbuch,  vol.  iv.  2.  p.  76. 

5  Bohr,  Exper.  Untertueh.  A.  d.  Sauerttofftaufnahtne  det  Blutfarbttofft,  Kopon- 
hagen,  1885. 
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represent  graphically  two  experiments;  the  abscissae  represent  as  before  the 
pressure,  the  ordinates  the  quantity  of  gas  absorbed  per  gramme  of  haemoglobin. 
The  curve  is  very  different  from  the  straight  line  of  tig.  66,  and  the  ascent  of  the 
curve  is  especially  steep  at  the  lower  pressures.  The  upper  curve  is  the  represen- 
tation  of  an  experiment  performed  with  a  less  concentrated  solution  of  haemo- 
globin than  in  the  experiment  represented  by  the  lower  curve.  It  thus  appears 
that  the  amount  of  gas  absorbed  is  less  in  the  more  concentrated  solution.  Con- 
trasting the  curves  with  those  obtained  in  experiments  with  other  gases  (oxygen, 
carbonic  oxide,  nitric  oxide")  which  are  known  to  form  compounds  with  haemo- 
globin, they  are  found  to  be  different.  Hence,  if  we  have  to  do  with  a  chemical 
union  of  carbonic  acid  and  haemoglobin,  the  gas  is  combined  differently  from 
that  in  oxyhasmoglobin,  CO-hasmoglobin,  and  NO-haemoglobin  respectively.  The 
spectrum  of  C02  haemoglobin  has  still  to  be  investigated.1  S.  Jolin2  repeated 
these  experiments  with  guinea-pig's  haemoglobin,  and  obtained  similar  results. 
With  birds'  haemoglobin  the  curves  were  rather  different,  both  in  respect  to 
oxygen  and  carbonic  acid. 

TISSUE    RESPIRATION 

Our  present  knowledge  concerning  tissue  respiration  has  been 
necessarily  dealt  with  in  our  consideration  of  the  gases  of  the  blood. 
It  will  be,  however,  here  interesting  to  add  a  few  historical  points  in 
connection  with  this  subject.3 

According  to  Lavoisier,  respiration  was  considered  to  be  a  slow 
combustion  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  ;  the  air  supplied  the  oxygen,  the 
blood  the  combustible  materials.  The  great  French  chemist's  opinions 
were  however  much  misunderstood,  and  a  notion  prevailed  that,  accord- 
ing to  him,  combustion  occurred  only  in  the  lungs  ;  that  these  organs 
in  fact  acted  as  a  stove  for  the  remainder  of  the  body.  Lagrange  a 
few  years  later  (1791)  clearly  pointed  out  how  impossible  this  was, 
for  if  all  the  heat  of  the  body  were  produced  in  the  lungs  alone,  their 
temperature  would  be  raised  so  high  as  to  destroy  them  ;  he  therefore 
supposed  with  Lavoisier  that  the  oxygen  dissolved  in  the  blood  com- 
bined there  with  carbon  and  hydrogen  to  form  carbonic  acid  and  water 
respectively. 

The  next  step  was  the  discovery  by  Spallanzani  that  animals  con- 
fined in  an  atmosphere  of  nitrogen  or  of  hydrogen  exhaled  carbonic  acid 
to  almost  as  great  an  extent  as  if  they  had  breathed  air  ;  he  supposed 
that  the  carbonic  acid  was  formed  by  digestion  in  the  stomach,  then 
passed  through  the  tissues,  and  was  finally  exhaled.  He  thus  missed 
a  great  step  in  the  discovery,  namely,  that  the  carbonic  acid  is  pro- 

1  S.  Torup  (Maly's  Jahrenb.  xvii.  115)  states  that  the  band  of  CO2  haemoglobin  is  almost 
indistinguishable  from  that  of  haemoglobin,  but  careful  measurements  show  that  its 
darkest  part  iS  rather  nearer  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum  in  the  former  than  in  the 
latter.  This  observation,  however,  still  awaits  confirmation. 

1  Du  Bois  Rei/nwnd's  Arcfiiv,  iHHi).  j>.  •Jl!."). 

5  For  these  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  McKendrick's  address  already  quoted. 
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duced  in  the  tissues  themselves.  It  was,  however,  pointed  out  by  W. 
Edwards '  that  the  (juantity  of  the  gas  was  too  great  to  be  accounted 
for  in  the  \v.iv  Spallan/ani  supjtosrd  ;  and  in  1830,  Collard  de  Martigny 
stated  that  carbonic  acid  was  secreted  in  the  capillaries,  and  excreted 
by  the  lungs.  The  difficulty  felt  by  the  older  physiologists  in  accept- 
ing the  secretion  theory  was  the  absence  of  proof  of  the  existence  of 
free  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood.  This  proof  has  been  since 
supplied,  and  the  knowledge  supplemented  by  that  concerning  the 
office  that  hemoglobin  fulfils  as  oxygen  carrier. 

The  high  tension  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  tissues  has  already  been 
Mentioned  as  the  cause  of  the  formation  of  bicarbonates,  and  similar 
compounds  ;  the  comparatively  low  tension  of  that  gas  in  the  air-cells  of 
the  lungs  leads  to  the  dissociation  of  these  compounds,  and  the  carbonic 
acid  so  liberated  passes  into  alveolar  air,  and  ultimately  into  the 
atmosphere.  Strassburg2  found  that  the  tension  of  carbonic  acid  in 
the  intestinal  walls  was  7*7  per  cent,  of  an  atmosphere  ;  that  is,  higher 
than  in  venous  blood,  where  it  is  5-4  per  cent,  of  an  atmosphere  ;  in. 
lymph,  bile,  urine,  itc.,  it  is  also  higher  than  in  the  blood,  though 
oxygen  is  practically  absent. 

It  is  therefore  the  tissues,  not  the  blood,  that  become  primarily 
loaded  with  carbonic  acid,  the  latter  simply  receiving  the  gas  from  the 
former ;  the  oxygen  taken  from  the  blood  by  the  tissues  does  not 
immediately  proceed  to  form  carbonic  acid  with  the  carbon,  and  water 
with  the  hydrogen  ;  but  it  is  taken  up  by  the  tissue  and  held  in  reserve 
in  some  combinations  from  which  it  is  no  longer  removable  by  dimi- 
nution of  tension. 

The  ultimate  processes  of  respiration  have  in  course  of  time  been 
transferred  from  the  lungs  to  the  blood,  and  thence  to  the  tissues.  In 
so  far  as  the  lungs  and  the  blood  are  tissues,  they  of  course  contribute 
their  share,  but  not  in  greater  proportion  to  that  -of  the  other  living 
constituent  elements  of  the  body.  Blood  when  shed  has  little  or  no 
oxidising  power.  Dextrose  and  uric  acid  when  mixed  with  it  remain 
unaltered  (Hoppe-Seyler).3  A.  Schmidt  and  Ludwig 4  searched  for 
reducing  substances  in  the  blood,  but  found  them  only  in  the  blood  of 
asphyxia.  Ehrlich,^  on  the  other  hand,  has  found  reducing  subst 
in  most  tissues,  alizarin  blue  and  other  blue  pigments  losing  their 
colour  in  the  living  tissues;  these  turn  blue  again  in  contact  \\ith 
the  air. 

1  Influence  of  Physical  Agents  in  Life,  1828.  More  recently  Pflliger  (Pfliiger's 
Archie,  x.  '251)  has  shown  that  a  frog  at  a  low  temperature  will  live  for  hours  producing 
carbonic  acid  in  an  atmosphere  free  from  oxygen. 

-  Archie,  vi.  66.  *  Med.  Chem.  Unten.  p.  186. 

4  Btr.  der  stick*.  Get.  d.  Witt.  Leipzig.  Math.  phyt.  Clots*,  xix.  UU. 

*  Der  Sauerstojfbediirjniss  del  Oryunitmus,  Berlin,  lb«5. 
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THE    GASES    OF    LYMPH,    CHYLE,    AND    SIMILAR    FLUIDS 

The  following  analyses  of  the  gas  of  the  lymph  of  the  dog  were  made  by 
Hammarsten l : — 


Oxygen  in 
vols.  per  cent. 

Carbonic  Acid 

Nitrogen 

Lymph  from  the  left   fore   leg,  3 
observations      .... 
Lymph  from  the  thoracic  duct 

o-o,  o-i,  o-o 
o-i 

41-8,  47-1,44-0 
37-5 

1-1,  1-5,  1-2 
1-63 

Oxygen  is  thus  absent,  or  only  present  in  traces  ;  nitrogen  is  present  in  about 
the  same  amount  as  in  blood  ;  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  is  greater  than  in 
arterial  and  less  than  in  venous  blood. 

Tschiriew2  pursuing  the  investigation  made  comparative  analyses  of  the  lymph, 
the  blood,  and  the  serum  of  the  same  animal,  and  obtained  similar  results ; 
Buchner3  found  that  in  asphyxia,  as  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood 
increased,  that  in  the  lymph  diminished. 

In  these  researches  most  interest  is  attached  to  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid 
present ;  and  from  them  it  might  be  argued  that  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid 
takes  place  within  the  blood  vessels  rather  than  in  the  tissues,  which  is  the  direct 
contrary  of  what  really  is  the  case.  No  doubt  the  tension  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is 
greater  at  its  seats  of  formation,  i.e.  near  the  anatomical  elements  of  the  tissues, 
than  it  is  in  the  lymph ;  and  if  we  analyse  the  normal  secretions,  bile,  saliva,  &c , 
which  result  more  directly  from  the  action  of  the  cells,  we  shall  find  that  the 
tension  of  carbonic  acid  in  them  is  higher  than  in  lymph,  higher  than  in  venous 
blood,  and  probably  represents  very  accurately  the  gaseous  tension  at  the  actual 
seat  of  respiratory  combustion.  Gaule4  also  has  shown  that,  though  the  quantity 
of  carbonic  acid  in  thp  lymph  is  less  than  that  in  the  serum,  its  tension  is  higher. 
The  same  difference  doubtless  holds  between  the  tension  of  that  gas  in  the  lymph 
and  plasma,  and  so  its  passage  from  the  former  into  the  latter  is  easily 
accounted  for. 

The  following  are  some  analyses  of  the  gaseous  contents  of  certain  secretions, 
which  bear  out  the  statement  just  made : — 


Secretion 

Oxygen 

Carbonic  Acid 

Nitro- 
gen 

Observer 

Removable 
in  vacua 

Removable 
by  Acid 

Total 

Bile    

0-2 

0-4 
0-6 

1-0 

144 
19-5 
17-1 
19-3 
22-5 

3  to  5 

41-7 
37-0 
62-5 
29-9 
42-2 

40  to  60 

66-1 
665 

79-6 
49-2 
64-7 

43-5-63-5 

0-4 

0-7 

0-8 

2-5 

Pfliiger* 
Bogoljubow* 

PHilger7 
» 

R.  Kulz" 

Submaxillary  Saliva  "\ 
(dog)               / 
Parotid    Saliva   (hu- 
man)     .... 

1  Ber.  d.  Gesellsch.  d.  Wits.  Leipzig,  xxiii.  617.  f  Ibid.  xxvi.  88. 

s  Ludwig's  Arbeiten,  1876. 

4*Ibid.  1878;  Du  Bois  Raymond's  Archiv,  1878,  p.  469. 

*  Pfliiger's  Archiv,  ii.  178.  8  Cent.  mod.  Wist.  1869,  No.  42. 

7  Heidenhain's  Studien  des  physiol.  Inst.  Brealau,  Leipzig,  Heft  iv.  p.  25. 

8  Zeit.  Biol.  xxiii.  821. 
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The  following  table  represents  the  composition  of  the  gaseous  contents  of 
various  pathological  translations  : — 


Carbonic  Acid 

Fluid 

Oxygen 

NitrO- 

Obaenrer 

Removable 

Removable 

1W*I 

gl'U 

,i,  HHM 

by  Acid 

J.(Jlai 

iVritoneal    .... 

0-139 

9-404 

4-866 

14-27       2-107 

Planer' 

Ily.lrocele    .... 

0-16 

32-49 

3245 

64-84     1  2-05 

Strsssburg* 

SuU-utaneous  cederaa 

traces 

22-25 

»-ll 

31-30 

traces        Ewald1 

Cease  of  nephritis) 

21-88 

31-18 

53-06 

99 

9» 

Pleuritic  

0-68 

39  34 

15-59 

54-93 

1-33 

„            (case     of 

99 

phthisis) 

064 

18-54 

25-99 

4453 

1-87 

99 

„             .... 

— 

18-64 

4116 

59-80 

— 

91 

«             .... 

6-17 

25-47 

46-82 

72-29 

1-04 

t| 

Hydrothorax    .     .     ^ 

029 

25-34 

48-6*7 

7401 

0-87 

9> 

»>              ... 

1-01 

25-71 

55-50 

81-21 

2-47 

99 

Ewald  also  by  the  use  of  Pfltiger's  aerotonometer  estimated  the  tension  of 
carbonic  acid  in  four  of  these  fluids;  his  results  were  respectively  7'51,  10-92, 
10-73,  and  11 -5  per  cent,  of  an  atmosphere.  Thus  not  only  the  quantity  but  also 
the  tension  of  this  gas  is  greater  in  these  translations  than  in  venous  blood. 

The  gases  of  pus  have  also  been  analysed  by  Ewald  ;  the  following  table  gives 
a  summary  of  bis  results  : — 


Carbonic  Acid 

Nature  of  Pus 

Removable    Reniovub'e 

Oxygen        Nitrogen 

in  taeuo 

by  Acid 

Total 

Empyema,  28  davs  standing 

70-17 

1-68 

71-85 

1  14 

10        „        , 

15-7:1 

2-77 

18-50 

traces 

t9                        9»                     »                   9 

1476 

? 

14  7(! 

,, 

99                        9»                     99                   9 

21  46 

o-o 

21-46 

2-9        0-77 

Abscess,     21         „        , 

805 

o-o 

8-05 

1-35      0-43 

9.                        9.                      .9                   9 

7-92 

o-o 

7-92 

— 

The  amount  of  carbonic  acid  present  increases  with  the  age  of  the  exudation  ; 
the  more  nearly  the  purulent  exudation  approaches  pure  pus  in  its  characters  the 
sjnaller  is  the  total  carbonic  acid,  and  especially  the  more  rirmly  combined, 
carbonic  acid;  indeed,  pure  pus  contains  only  loosely-combined  carbonic  acid. 
It  is  very  probable  that  the  pus  corpuscles  in  common  with  the  blood  corpuscles, 
possess  the  power  of  decomposing  sodium  carbonate  (NajCO,)  and  driving  off 
carbonic  acid  from  it. 


1  Zeit.  d.  GftfU.  d.  Afrttf  in  Wien,  1859.  *  PftQger'i  Archiv,  vi.  94. 

s  Archiv  fOr  Anat.  u.  Phyiiol.  1878,  p.  668  ;  1876,  Heft  iii. 
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The  greater  part  of  the  respiratory  exchange  of  gases  occurs  through  the  thin 
membrane  of  the  pulmonary  alveoli.  A  certain  amount  of  gaseous  exchange 
occurs  also  through  the  thicker  mucous  membranes  of  the  respiratory  tract,  and 
also  through  the  skin.  The  amount  of  cutaneous  respiration  varies  in  different 
animals,  but  is  greatest  in  those  in  which  the  epidermis  is  thinnest,  and  thus 
presents  the  least  resistance  to  the  diffusion  of  gases.  In  frogs,  for  instance,  where 
not  only  is  the  skin  thin,  but  it  has  a  rich  blood  supply,  Regnault  and  Reiset  found 
that  nearly  as  much  oxygen  was  used  and  carbonic  acid  given  off  after  extirpation 
of  the  lungs  as  before  that  operation.  The  following  are  the  results  of  Fabini's  ' 
analyses : — 

Healthy  frogs  in  the  light     .    .     .     632  milligr.  of  C02  per  100  grms.  of  body 

weight  in  the  24  hours 

Frogs  without  lungs  in  the  light   .     569        „  „  „ 

Frogs  without  lungs  in  the  dark   .     424         „  „  „ 

The  amount  of  cutaneous  respiration  in  man  has  been  discovered  by  enclosing 
a  portion  of  the  body,  such  as  a  limb,  in  an  air-tight  bag,  and  after  a  time 
analysing  the  gases  (oxygen  and  carbonic  acid)  contained  therein.  From  this 
the  amount  occurring  over  the  whole  cutaneous  surface  can  be  calculated.  In 
some  experiments  the  whole  body  was  enclosed  in  an  air-tight  chamber.  The 
following  numbers  give  the  quantity  in  grammes  of  carbonic  acid  which  passes 
out  through  the  whole  skin  of  a  man  in  the  24  hours,  according  to  different 
observers:  Abernethy,2  14  ;  Scharling,3  32;  Gerlach,4  8'5  :  Reinhard,5  2-2;  Aubert 
and  Lange,"  3-8 ;  Rohrig,'  14 ;  Fabini  and  Ronchi,8  6-8.  The  last-named 
observers  also  found  that  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  increased  with  a  rise  of 
atmospheric  temperature.  The  amount  of  carbonic  acid  excreted  by  the  skin  of 
warm-blooded  animals  is  so  small  that  death  which  follows  varnishing  the  skin 
cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  stoppage  of  this  function. 

FCETAL     EESPIBATION 

The  foetus  receives  its  supply  of  oxygen  from  the  maternal  blood  ;  the  gaseous 
exchanges  occur  through  the  thin  walls  of  the  vessels  of  the  placenta ;  other 
nutritive  materials  pass  in  a  similar  way  from  mother  to  the  embryo.  The 
difference  between  the  arterial  and  venous  blood  of  the  foetus  is  not  nearly  so 
marked  as  in  extra-uterine  life."  The  need  of  the  foetus  for  oxygen  is  much  less 
than  it  is  after  birth,  and  the  amount  it  receives  from  the  maternal  blood  is  not 
only  ample  for  its  wants,  but  is  sufficient  to  maintain  a  condition  of  apnoea. 

The  respiratory  changes  occurring  in  hens'  eggs  during  incubation  have  been 

1  J.  Moleschott,  Unters.  z.  Nahrlehre  d.  Menschen,  xii.  100  (1878). 

3  Surgical  and  physiol.  Essays,  London,  1798-7. 

3  J.  prakt.  Ghent,  xxxvi.  455.  4  Mutter's  Arch.  1851,  p.  488. 

6  Zeit.  Biol.  \.  88.  6  Pfluger's  Arch.  vi.  689. 

7  Deutsche  Klinik,  1872,  p.  209. 

8  J.  Moleschott,  Unters.  z.  Nahrlehre  d.  Menschen,  xii.  100  (1878). 

9  The  presence  and  amount  of  oxyhsemoglobin  and  haemoglobin  in  foetal  blood  hag 
been  specially  studied  by  Zweifel  (Arch.  f.  Gytuikol.  xi.Heft-ii.  p.  1)  and  Zuntz  (Pfliiger's 
Archiv,  xiv.  005;. 
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studied  by  Baump'irtner.1  The  apparatus  IIM-<]  \v;i>  constructed  on  the  principle 
of  that  of  Regnault  and  Kciset.  While  the  egg  is  in  the  condition  of  re«t,  no 
metabolic  changed  occur;  but  when  incubated,  oxygen  is  absorbed,  and  carbonic 
acid  given  off.  In  twenty  days'  incubation  17.">.V:{  c.c.  of  oxygen  were  absorbed, 
and  16262  c.c.  of  carbonic  acid  given  off;  the  respiratory  quotient  was  therefore 

<  i-yi'7. 

RESPIRATION    IN    FISHES 

We  have  hitherto  considered  respiration  in  air-breathing  animals  only;  it  is 
now  necessary  to  briefly  describe  the  process  as  it  occurs  in  lishes  and  other 
aquatic  animals. 

Munk5  made  a  number  of  comparative  experiments  in  which  he  contracted 
what  may  be  called  the  intensity  of  respiration  ;  that  is,  the  amount  of  oxygen  in' 
grammes  used  per  kilogramme  of  body  weight  per  hour.  His  results  are  given  in 
the  following  table :  — 


Animal 

Intensity  of  Respiration 

Resplratorv  Quotient 
CO, 

Cat     .        .                .    '   . 

1-007 

0-77 

Dog    

Ilm.bit        

1  183 
0-918 

0-75 
0-92 

Hen    

1-300 

0-93 

Small  singing  birds    .... 

11  360 

0-084 

0-78 
0-(>3 

(  'nrkchafer3        

1-019 

0-81 

Man    ....... 

0-417 

0-78 

Hur-e 

0-668 

0-97 

Ox      ....... 

0-552 

0-98 

Sheep         .        .        .        . 

0-490 

0-98 

The  intensity. of  respiration  is  exceptionally  high  in  small  birds;  in  the  frog, 
which  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  a  cold-blooded  animal,  it  is  very  low ;  the 
same  is  true  for  fishes.  This  is  in  consonance  with  the  fact  that  sea  water  con- 
tains only  small  quantities  of  oxygen.  The  sea  water  brought  home  by  the 
Challenger  expedition  was  analysed  by  Prof.  Dittmar  4 ;  he  say* :  The  ocean  can 
iiowliere  contain  more  than  16-tj  c.c.  of  nitrogen  and  8'18  c.c.  of  oxygen  per  litre. 
The  nitrogen  never  falls  below  8-55  c.c. ;  bnt  the  theoretical  minimum  of  oxygen 
(4-3  c.c.)  is  liable  to  diminution  by  the  processes  of  life  and  putrefaction  ;  and  as 
a  matter  of  fact  water  from  a  depth  of  1500  fathoms  gave  2"'04  c.c.,  and  from  a 
ili-jdh  of  2875  fathoms  0'6  c.c.  per  litre,  and  yet  many  forms  of  life  exist  at  this 
great  depth.  Fishes  have  been  dredged  from  a  depth  of  2750.  fathoms,  where  tt.e 
amount  of  oxygen  was  probably  not  so  much  as  0-06  c.c.  per  100  c.c.,  or  300  tines 
le-s  than  that  in  the  arterial  blood  of  a  mammal.  The  amount  of  oxygen  in  the 
blood  of  a  tish  is  less  than  in  t  hat  of  a  mammal,  but  it  still  contains  much  more 
oxygen  than  exists  in  the  same  volume  of  tea  water.  The  water  is,  however, 


1  Der  Athmnnysprocess  im  Ei,  Freiburg,  1H61;  nee  also  Pott,  Maly't  Jahresb.  1877, 
p.  828.  Pfluger's  Archie,  xxxi.  -jr.M. 

*  I.  Munk,  I'hysiitl.  ties  Mentchen  und  der  ,S.  1888,  p.  8'2. 

5  Insects  thus  take  as  much  oxygen  in  proportion  to  their  weight  as  mammals ;  this 
was  previously  known  from  the  researches  of  Rt-gnault  and  Reiset. 

4  Proc.  Phil.  Soc.  Glasgow,  xvi.  61. 
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constantly  renewed,  and  the  mechanism  by  which  thin  sheets  of  water  are  pro- 
pelled over  the  gills  was  first  fully  described  by  Flourens.1  Aquatic  breathers  are 
not,  however,  troubled  with  free  carbonic  acid.  This  was  shown  by  the  Challenger 
chemists  to  be  the  case,  because  any  carbonic  acid  formed  is  at  once  absorbed  by 
the  excess  of  alkaline  bases  present  in  the  water.2  There  is  thus  no  tension  of 
carbonic  acid  in  the  water  to  prevent  or  hinder  its  escape. 

Oxygen  also  is  probably  stored  in  the  swimming  bladder  ;  and  this  presumably 
oxygenates  the  blood  when  the  fish  dives  into  the  almost  airless  depths  of  the 
ocean.  Thus  Biot3  found  70  vols.  per  cent,  of  oxygen  in  the  swimming  bladders 
of  such  fishes,  a  gas  in  which  a  glowing  splinter  of  wood  is  rekindled.  Other 
observers  have,  however,  shown  that  in  fishes  living  near  the  surface  of  water 
the  quantity  of  oxygen  is  much  less  in  their  swimming  bladder.  The  following 
analyses  have  been  made  : — 

Oxygen  CO,        Nitrogen 

Carp  .  .  .  10-7-7-1  per  cent.  5-2  87'7  (Humboldt  and  Provencal)4 
Cyprinus  .  13-2-1-1  „  1-4-3-9  80-8-97-5  (Fr.  Schultze)4  • 

Margareta  Traube  Mengarini 6  has  shown  that,  if  hydrogen  is  dissolved  in 
the  water,  that  gas  soon  appears  in  the  swimming  bladder  even  of  those  fishes 
whose  swimming  bladder  is  a  closed  one. 

Humboldt  and  Provencal  were  the  first  who  made  quantitative  estimations  of 
the  respiratory  exchanges  in  fishes  ;  more  complete  observations  were  made  by 
Baumert,7  and  a  very  exhaustive  study  of  the  process  jn  both  fr^sh-water  and  sea- 
water  fishes  and  other  aquatic  animals  has  been  made  by  Jolyet  and  Regnard.8 
The  following  examples  may  be  taken  from  their  tables  : — 


Fresh-Water  Animal* 

Temperature 
ol  Water 

Amount  of  Oxygen  taken  in  per 
kilog.  of  body  weight  in  one  hour 

Respiratory 
Quotient 
CO, 

o. 

In  c.c. 

In  grammes10 

Cyprinus  tinea    .... 
M  nni'iia  anguilla     .     .     . 
Cobitis  fossilis    .... 
Axolotl  

14°  C. 
14°-15° 
170.22° 
11-5° 
12-5° 
13-5° 

14°-15° 
1,"°_16° 
14° 
lfi° 
15° 
15°-16° 
14° 
19° 

67-7 
40-5-48-0 
86-3 
45-2 

38-o 

23-0 

134-171 

59-8-75-5 
735 
107-0 
68-0 
44- 
12-2 
32-0 

0-082 
0-058-0-068 
0-123 
0-064 
0054 
0032 

0-191-0-244 
0-085-0-109 

o-io.i 

0-152 
0-097 
0-0628 
0-017 
0-045 

0-66 
0-6-0-79 
0-78 
0-56 
0-86 
0-69 

0-81-0-86 
0-67-0-72 
0-81 
0-85 
0-8 
0-65-0-86 
0-76 
0-79 

Astacus  fluviatilis  .     .     . 
Hirudo  officinalis    .     .     . 

Sea-  Water  Animals 

Muraena  conger  .... 
Pleuronectes  solea  .    .     . 
Cancer  

Octopus  vulgaris      .     .     . 
Mytilus  edulis"    .... 
Asteracanthion  rubens 

1  Mtmoires  d'anatomie  et  de  physiologic  compartes,  Paris,  1844,  p.  75. 
*  This  is  the  principle  of  Fleuss'  diving  apparatus. 

5  Ann   d.  Ghent,  u.  Physiol.  1808,  iv.  582. 

4  Memoires  de  phyn.  et  de  chim.  de  la  too.  d'Arcueil,  ii.  859. 

6  Pfluger's  Archiv,  v.  48.  «  Du  Bait  Reymond't  Arch.  1889,  p.  54. 

7  Chem.  Unters.  ilber  die  Reap,  des  Schlammpeiegera,  Heidelberg,  1852. 

8  Maly'a  Jahresb.  1877,  p.  882.  9  Weight  of  shell  included  in  body  weight. 
10  This  table  gives  what  was  called  the  intensity  of  respiration  in  the  table  p.  895. 
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It  IK  very  necessary  to  note  the  temperature  of  the  air  or  water  when  making 

.it  ions  on  cold-bit  >ode<l  animals,  since  the  temj>ernture  of  the  animal's  body, 

anil  therefore  its  Hit-mural  activity,  rises  and  falls  with  that  of  the  surrounding 


The  following  example  from  Jolyet  and   Regnard  may  be  given  in   illus- 
tration :— 


Animal 

Temperature  of 
Water 

Oxyfren  in  c.c.  absorbed 
per  hour  |>er  kilo  of 
body  weight 

Respiratory 

yimticiit 

Typrinus  auratus     .     .     . 
The  same  animal     .     .     . 
it             n            ... 

2° 
10° 
30° 

14-8 
37-8 
147-8 

0*9 

0-96 
0-75 

The  death  of  fishes  when  placed  in  the  air  appears  to  be  due,  not  to  the 
drying  of  the  gills,  but  to  the  large  excess  and  high  partial  pressure  of  oxygen. 
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CHAPTER    XX 

MUSCLE 

INTRODUCTORY 

MUSCLE  is  a  tissue  which  may  be  very  conveniently  considered  next  to 
blood,  as  in  many  points  a  resemblance  between  it  and  blood  is  to  be 
noted. 

Microscopically  examined,  muscular  tissue  is  found  to  be  made  up  of 
bundles  of  fibres,  and  these  fibres  which  are  really  elongated  cells  differ 
in  structure  in  the  voluntary  and  involuntary  muscles. 

The  voluntary  muscles,  i.e.  the  skeletal  muscles,  are  composed  of 
transversely  striated  fibres.  The  involuntary  muscles,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  cardiac  muscle,  are  made  up  of  spindle-shaped  fibres,  which 
exhibit  no  transverse  markings,  and  are  often  called  plain  or  unstriated 
muscular  fibres.  The  cardiac  muscular  fibres  are  striated,  but  exhibit 
certain  marked  histological  differences  from  the  voluntary  fibres. 

Not  only  do  muscular  fibres  differ  histologically,  there  are  also 
physiological  differences,  which  may  be  roughly  summed  up  as  follows : 
(1)  the  latent  period  of  involuntary  muscle  is  much  longer,  and  the 
contraction  slower,  than  in  the  case  of  the  voluntary  muscles  ;  (2)  the 
contraction  of  involuntary  muscles  is  either  rhythmical,  as  in  the  heart, 
or  has  a  tendency  to  become  so,  as  in  the  uterus,  alimentary  canal. 
The  contraction,  moreover,  passes  as  a  wave  from  one  muscular  fibre  to 
another,  and  thus  the  movement  known  as  peristalsis  is  produced. 

What,  however,  concerns  us  more  especially  is  not  the  histology  of 
muscular  fibres,  nor  the  physical  conditions  of  their  contraction,  but  the 
differences  in  their  chemical  composition  and  in  their  chemical  changes. 
Here,  however,  we  are  not  able  to  speak  so  positively  ;  nearly  all  our 
knowledge  of  the  chemistry  of  muscle  is  derived  from  the  study  of 
voluntary  muscle  ;  a  much  more  limited  number  of  observations  have 
been  made  on  the  involuntary  muscles.  Such  observations  as  have  been 
made  on  the  involuntary  muscle's  show  that  speaking  generally  they 
have  the  same  composition  as  the  voluntary  muscles,  and  the  changes 
they  undergo  during  contraction  are  very  similar  to  those  occurring  on 
the  contraction  of  voluntary  muscular  fibres;  the  chemical  changes,  how- 
ever, like  the  physical  changes  during  contraction,  are  not  so  vigorous. 
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In  our  consideration  of  muscular  tissue  we  shall  have  to  study, 
first,  what  can  be  learnt  of  its  chemical  structure  by  means  of  such 
instruments  as  the  microscope  and  polariscope  ;  secondly,  the  general 
t  i.i n position  and  enumeration  of  the  constituents  of  the  tissue  ;  next  it 
will  be  necessary  to  take  up  certain  of  these  constituents  and  discuss 
them  at  greater  length,  especially  the  proteids,  the  pigments,  the  ex- 
tractives, the  salts,  and  the  gases  of  muscle.  Lastly,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  consider  the  changes  which  muscle  undergoes  when  it  contracts,  and 
when  it  dies  (rigor  mortis),  and  the  influence  of  muscular  activity  upon 
the  rest  of  the  lx>dy,  particularly  on  the  blood  which  is  circulating 
through  the  muscles,  and  on  the  composition  of  the  expired  air  and  the 
urine. 

MICROSCOPIC   STUDY  OF   MUSCULAR  FIBRES 

Voluntary  muscular  fibres. — These  are  bound  into  bundles  (fasciculi) 
by  means  of  areolar  tissue.  The  fibres  themselves  are  cylindrical,  or 
approximately  so;  they  vary  in  diameter  from  7£v  to  ^^  of  an  inch  in 
the  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  limbs,  and  from  ~^  to  7TVir  °f  an  i"cn 
in  the  muscles  of  the  head  and  face  (Kolliker)  ;  as  a  rule  they  are  not 
branched  ;  in  length  they  do  not  generally  exceed  an  inch  and  a  half, 
but  in  some  long  muscles,  like  the  sartorius,  they  are  considerably 
longer.  Each  fibre  consists  of  an  external  sheath  that  is  called  the 
sarcolemma  or  myolemma ;  this  encloses  the  contractile  substance. 
The  sarcolemma  is  transparent,  elastic,  and  apparently  homogeneous  ; 
it  resists  the  action  of  acetic  acid  and  of  boiling  water  ;  it  is,  however, 
by  prolonged  treatment  with  these  reagents  ultimately  dissolved. 
Hence,  although  it  resembles  elastin  in  insolubility,  it  is  not  so  in- 
soluble as  the  elastin  of  elastic  tissue.  Beneath  the  sarcolemma  are 
found  a  number  of  oval,  flattened  nuclei,  surrounded  by  a  small  amount 
of  granular  protoplasm  ;  these  nuclei,  derived  from  the  multiplication 
of  the  nucleus  of  the  original  cell  from  which  the  fibre  was  developed, 
are  rendered  evident  by  treatment  with  acetic  acid  ;  they  consist, 
as  nuclei  do  generally,  of  a  network  of  fibres,  but  the  transverse 
meshes  are  especially  well  marked.  Very  little  nuclein  is,  however, 
obtainable  from  muscular  tissue  (see  also  p.  204).  It  is  the  contra  •- 
tile  substance  proper  within  the  sarcolemma  that  has  the  striated 
appearance  typical  of  this  variety  of  muscular  tissue.  At  first  sight 
there  are  alternate  layers  or  discs  of  light  and .  dark  substance  ; 
on  closer  examination  an  intermediate  dotted  stripe  is  seen  in  the 
centre  of  the  light  stripe,  which  has  been  called  a  membrane  (Krause's 
membrane),  or  Dobie's  line  ;  by  varying  the  focus  the  line  appears 
double.  Insects'  muscle  is  very  highly  developed,  and  has  been  largely 
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used  for  microscopic  study  ;  in  this  muscle  the  dark  stripe  appears  to 
consist  of  a  number  of  rods  of  which  the  long  axis  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  muscular  fibres,  and  the  dots  of  the  intermediate  stripe  appear 
to  be  knobs  at  the  extremities  of  the  rods  (Schafer).  In  contraction, 
the  light  and  dark  stripes  apparently  change  places.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  optical  conditions  vary  much  with  the  focus  of  the  microscope, 
and  thus  the  subjective  effects  produced  by  the  examination  of  the 
tissue  are  largely  accounted  for  ;  a  number  of  theories  as  to  the  plan  of 
construction  of  a  muscular  fibre  have  therefore  arisen.  For  a  full  de- 
scription and  discussion  of  these  various  theories  the  reader  is  referred 
to  works  on  histology.  What,  however,  seems  to  be  certain  is  this  : — 

1.  The   contractile   portion  of   the   muscular  fibre  is  a  semi-fluid 
material    like   protoplasm.      Kiihne    and    Eberth  observed   a   minute 
nematoid  worm   (Myoryctes  Weissmanni)  moving   in  the  interior  of 
living  muscular  fibres  in  the  frog,  and   noticed   that  the   transverse 
striae  and  other  markings  displaced  by  its  movement  closed  in  again 
behind  it,  reassuming  their  former  order  and  position. 

2.  The  various  optical  appearances  are  produced  by  the  existence 
of  two  distinct  substances  in  the  contractile  portion  of  the  muscle. 
Neither  of  these  has  more  than  a  semi-solid  consistency  ;  still,  one  of 
them  appears  to  be  more  solid  than  the  other.     The  more  solid  sub- 
stance is  that  which  forms  the  structures  variously  described  as  rods, 
knobs,  membranes,  discs,  fibri's,  &c.,  and  the  less  solid  material  is  that 
in  which  the  more  solid  structures  are  suspended. 

3.  Examined  in  the  dark    field  of   the  polarising   microscope  (see 
p.  38)  the  more  soMd  substance  remains  dark,  and  is  thus  isotropous 
or  singly  refracting  ;  the  less  solid  substance  is  bright,  that  is  to  say,  it 
is  anisotropous  or  doubly  refracting. 

4.  By  certain    artificial  means,  e.g.  by  weak  hydrochloric  acid,  a 
muscular  fibre  can  be  split  into  discs  ;  this  separation  occurs  at  the 
intermediate  dotted  line. 

5.  By  certain  other  reagents,  e.g.  alcohol,  a  muscular  fibre  can  be 
split  longitudinally  into   fibrils,  indications  of  which  can  be  seen  as 
faint  longitudinal  markings  in  the  healthy  fibre. 

6.  Supposing  these  two  operations  to  take  place  simultaneously,  a 
muscle    c-m   be    finally  subdivided   into   a  number  of   approximately 
cubical  blocks  (Bowman's  sarcous  elements). 

The  most  recent  investigations  on  the  subject  of  the  structure  of  the 
contractile  substance  of  muscular  tissue  are  those  in  which  gold  chloride 
has  been  chiefly  used  as  a  staining  reagent  (Retzius,1  Melland,2  Marshall,3 

1   Sitzungsb.  d.  Wiener  Akad.  1881. 

*  Melland,  Quart.  J.  of  Microscop.  Science,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  871  (1885). 

5  Marshall,  Ibid.  vol.  xxvi.  (1887),  p.  75 ;  ibid.  April  1890. 
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van  Gehuchten ').  These  teach  that  the  isotropous  material  is  a  network 
of  fine  filirilhe  invading  the  whole  of  the  contractile  substance;  the 
interstices  between  the  fibrillu'  are  tilled  up  by  the  less  solid,  doubly- 
refracting  substance. 

A  typical  animal  cell  is  a  mass  of  protoplasm  containing  a  nucleus. 
It  may  or  may  not  have  a  cell  wall  ;  it  generally  has  not.  The 
nucleus  consists  of  a  network  of  nucleoplasmic  fibres,  and  a  nuclear 
matrix,  a  homogeneous  substance  that  pervades  the  whole  nucleus  ; 
the  protoplasm  of  the  cell  also  contains  a  network  of  fine  fibrilla*, 
and  the  unfibrillated  stroma  in  which  this  tibrillar  network  is  situated 
is  called  the  enchylema  (Carnoy). 

A  muscular  fibre  is  an  animal  cell  ;  each  one  is  developed  from  a 
typical  animal  cell  ;  the  fully-formed  muscular  fibre  is,  however,  an 
animal  cell  which  has  become  specialised  in  certain  points  both  of 
structure  and  action  ;  it  possesses,  like  protoplasm,  contractility,  but  its 
contractility  does  not  come  into  play  so  as  to  produce  movements  in  all 


Km.  ''•••'.     Tart   of  n  muscular   fil.n-  i>f  Fie;.  00.-  Living  muscle  of  Water-beetle  highly  mng- 

\Viit.-r-lN .[].-.      Tii,.  tihri-    liu*   bwu  trifled  (E.    A.   Schiit'i-r).    f,  garcolemma ;  a,  dim 

f  I  with  iroNl  chloriilr.  ami  is  *tri|>e ;  6,  bright  8trii>e  ;  e,  row  of  dots  in  bright 

*|>littin>.'  into  dUcs  which  .-how  net-  Btri|K.-  which  serin  tn  !«•  the  enlarged  ends  of  r<*l- 

worlu  of  flue  linen.    (B.  Mellund.)  shaped   iwrticlcs  d.      The    transverse    filumi-nts 

connecting  these  dots  are  not  shown. 

directions,  as  in  the  amoeba  or  white  blood  corpuscle,  but  is  limited  to 
as  to  produce  shortening  in  one  direction  only  ;  then  in  structure  it  is 
a  cell  which  has  become  elongated,  and  of  which  the  nuclei  have  in- 
creased in  number  and  become  peripheral  in  position ;  it  is  a  cell  with  a 
well-marked  cell  wall,  the  sarcolemma  ;  and,  lastly,  it  is  a  cell  in  which 
the  fibrillar  network  is  no  longer  irregular,  but  is  arranged  with 

1  Van  Gehuchten,  Annt.  Anzeiger,  vol.  ii.  p.  792  (1887) ;  also  in  La  cellule  (Louvain), 
vol.  ii.  p.  '21(3  (1886) ;  vol.  v.  (1888),  p.  247.  In  the  hist-nuMitioned  paper,  and  also  in 
Quain'g  Anatomy,  a  bibliography  of  this  subject  will  be  found. 
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longitudinal  and  transverse  strands  quite  regularly,  as  denoted  in  fig. 
68  ;  the  intertibrillary  substance  is  the  doubly  refracting  substance. 

The  longitudinal  strands  extend  throughout  the  length  of  the  fibre, 
and  the  cross  strands  connect  these  in  the  centre  of  what  appears  in  a 
resting  muscle  to  be  the  light  stripe  (Dobies'  line).  Under  polarised 
light  with  crossed  nicols  the  fibrillar  network  is  dark,  i.e.  because  it  is 
singly  refracting,  the  enchylema  is  bright  because  it  is  doubly  refracting. 

The  question  arises,  how,  then,  is  the  ordinary  appearance  of  the 
alternate  striping  of  a  muscular  fibre  produced  ?  No  doubt  this  is  an 
optical  effect ;  an  oil  globule  examined  in  water  appears  surrounded 
with  a  halo  of  light ;  a  row  of  such  globules  would  have  a  bright  line 
on  each  side  of  it;  so  the  cross  strands  of  the  network  which  are  not  of 
equal  thickness,  but  have  minute  thickenings  at  the  points  where  the 
fibres  join  together,  produce  a  similar  effect,  and  thus  the  enchylema  on 
each  side  of  the  transverse  strands  appears  bright  in  comparison  with 
the  rest.  On  contraction  the  longitudinal  strands  become  shorter,  and 
the  cross  strands  thicker,  and  the  granules  in  the  cross  strands  larger  ; 
hence  the  cross  strands  now  appear  dark,  while  the  rest  of  the  enchylema 
appears  bright  in  comparison.  This  is  the  explanation  of  the  apparent 
interchange  in  position  of  the  light  and  dark  striae  on  muscular  contraction. 

This  view  of  muscular  structure  and  contraction  is  much  simpler  than 
the  complicated  theories  formerly  advanced  :  it  brings  muscular  fibres 
into  the  general  category  of  cells,  and  shows  that  the  optical  appearances 
that  vary  with  the  focus  of  the  microscope  and  the  state  of  contraction 
of  the  muscle  may  all  be  explained  easily  on  the  supposition  that  the 
fibrillar  network  has  different  optical  properties  from  those  of  the  inter- 
tibrillar  stroma  or  enchylema  which  it  pervades. 

Though  by  means  of  the  microscope  and  polariscope  it  is  thus 
possible  to  distinguish  the  existence  of  two  substances,  it  is  not 
possible  to  say  whether  the  changes  that  occur  on  contraction  are 
active  in  both  substances,  or  whether  the  movements  of  one,  e.g.  the 
isotropous  material,  are  active,  and  those  of  the  anisotropous  material 
are  merely  passive,  or  vice  versa. l  It  is  also  not  possible  to  say  whether 
there  is  a  transference  of  any  material,  e.g.  water  from  one  to  the  other 
during  contraction.  One  must,  however,  be  very  careful  to  recognise 
that  both  substances  are  merely  semi-fluid  ;  there  is  no  justification  for 
supposing  that  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  solid,  firm  network  pervades 
the  interior  of  the  fibre  ;  the  nematoid  worm  seen  by  Kiihne  in  the 
interior  of  a  fibre  had  no  difficulty  in  progressing  in  any  direction. 

1  Bollett  (Arch.f.  mikr.  Anat.  1888,  p.  288),  for  instance,  regards  the  anisotropous 
material  as  the  actively  contractile  part  of  the  muscle,  and  looks  upon  the  network 
stainable  by  gold  chloride,  which  Marshall  and  Melland  consider  to  be  the  actively  con- 
tractile i  art,  as  merely  interfibrillar  material.  Haycraft's  theory  (Brit.  Med.  Journ.  ii. 
[18901  405)  comes  into  the  same  category  as  Rollett's. 
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In  macroscopic  as  opposed  to  microscopic  chemistry,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  say  whether  any  one  of  the  constituents  of  the  muscle-pla-m;! 
corresponds  to  one  or  other  of  the  two  optically  different  substances  ; 
but  by  niicrochemical  methods,  the  question  of  the  chemical  composi- 
tion of  these  substances  has  been  the  subject  of  research  by  several 
investigators.  Briicke  l  was  the  first  to  determine  that  muscle  does 
contain  two  substances  which  act  differently  on  polarised  light  ;  and 
he  assumed  that  the  doubly  ref  meting  substance  is  made  up  of  innu- 
merable positive  doubly  refracting  particles  with  the  properties  of 
uniaxal  crystals,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  disdiaclasts.  Ebner 
ron-iders  that  the  action  of  polarised  light  does  not  prove  that  the 
two  substances  are  chemically  different,  but  merely  that  there  are 
alternating  differences  in  the  elastic  tension  of  different  parts  of  the 
muscle-substance.  Others,  again,  have  supposed  that  the  only  difference 
chemically  is  a  difference  of  water,  the  enchylema  being  the  more 
watery  of  the  two  substances  ;  while  others,  again,  have  endeavoured 
to  determine  what  constituent  it  is  in  the  muscle-substance  that 
produces  the  double  refraction.  Thus  O.  Nasse2  believes  that  the 
anisotropous  (doubly  refracting)  substance  is  myosin  ;  the  precipitate 
produced  by  adding  alcohol  to  a  saline  solution  of  myosin  is  thready  like 
fibrin,  and,  like  fibrin,  these  threads  refract  light  doubly.  C.  Schipiloff 
and  A.  Danilewsky3  find  that  the  more  myosin  is  dissolved  out  of 
muscular  fibres  by  saline  solution,  the  less  do  they  refract  light  doubly  ; 
they  consider  that  the  double  refraction  of  muscle  is  chiefly  produced 
by  myosin,  but  also  partly  by  lecithin.  Myosin  is  converted  into  acid- 
albumin  or  syntonin  very  easily  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  arid  ; 
Ditnilewsky  4  speaks  of  the  substance  formed  in  this  way  as  HCl-myosin  ; 
by  neutralising  the  acid  he  states  that  he  once  more  obtains  true 
myosin  ;  but  this  is  somewhat  contradicted  by  the  fact  that  it  no 
longer  doubly  refracts  light.  He  has,  therefore,  advanced  the  hypo- 
thesis, that  myosin  may  exist  in  one  of  two  conditions—  doubly  refracting 
iiiyo>in  and  singly  refracting  myosin.  The  doubly  refracting  myosin  In- 
also  calls  crystalloid  myosin  ;  this  is  the  form  in  which  myosin  exist-  in 
the  muscle,  and  is  apparently  the  same  thing  as  Briicke's 


1  Strieker's  HtintUmch,  clmp.  vi.  p.  170. 

1  O.  Nasse,  Zur  Anat.  u.  Physiol.  der  quergettreiften  Muskelsubstanz,  Leipzig 
el);  llioluy.  Ct-iitnilbl.  IMH'2,  ii.  No.  10. 

5  Catherine  Schipiloff  and  A.  Dtinilewsky,  Zeitschr.  /.  physiol.  Chem.  v.  849.      i 
observers  also  consider  that  the  oction'of  acids  and  gastric  juice  in  splitting  up  muscular 
i.i.i.--  into  discs  is  due  to  the  solution  of  lecithin,  which  they  consider  to  be  especially 
.il.  an.  I.  mi  in  the  centre  of  the  light  stripe.     This,  however,  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be 
proved  by  their  experiments. 

4  Danilewsky,  Zeittchr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.  v.  168. 

5  For  Bernstein's  views  on  this  Mihjrrt,  see  p.  485. 
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None  of  these  experiments,  however,  prove  that  the  isotropous 
material  contains  no  myosin  ;  they  only  show  that  the  anisotropous 
material  contains  myosin,  or  the  myosin  precursors. 

The  red  variety  of  voluntary  muscular  fibres. — W.  Krause  '  was  the 
first  to  notice  that  certain  muscles  in  the  rabbit  (soleus,  semi-tendi- 
nosus,  crureus,  &c.)  were  redder  in  colour  than  the  rest.  Similar 
red  muscles  have  since  been  described  in  other  mammals  and  in  fishes 
(rays).  These  fibres  differ  from  ordinary  voluntary  muscular  fibres  in 
having  a  longer  latent  period  and  a  slower  contraction  ;  they  differ 
histologically  in  being  more  distinctly  striated  longitudinally,  in  pos- 
sessing numerous  nuclei  which  are  not  confined  to  the  sarcolemma,  and 
iu  the  arrangement  and  size  of  their  capillary  blood  vessels. 

Chemically  the  only  important  difference  is  the  existence  in  the 
interior  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  a  larger  quantity  of  haemoglobin  than 
is  present  in  the  pale  muscles. 

Cardiac  muscular  fibres.— These  are  quadrate  cells  without  sarco- 
lemma, and  with  one  nucleus  in  the  centre  of  each.  They  are  branched, 
and  the  branches  of  neighbouring  fibres  are  united  by  cementing  sub- 
stance which  is  stained  brown  by  silver  nitrate,  as  is  the  cementing 
substance  between  epithelial  cells.  The  fibres  show  a  well-marked 
longitudinal  striation,  an  imperfect  cross  striation,  and  by  polarised  light 
a  similarly  imperfect  fibrillar  network  is  seen  to  be  present  throughout 
the  enchylema  ;  the  latter  is  doubly  refracting,  as  in  voluntary  muscle. 
Unstriated  or  plain  muscular  fibres. — Voluntary  muscular  fibres 
are  so  much  altered  from  the  condition  of  a  primitive  cell  that  the 
resemblances  require  to  be  carefully  sought  for.  Cardiac  muscular 
fibre  may  be  regarded  as  in  an  intermediate  condition  of  specialisation, 
while  plain  muscular  fibres  have  lost  very  few  of  the  histological 
characteristics  of  primitive  cells.2  They  are  spindle-shaped,  or  in  the 
blood  vessels  sometimes  have  jagged  extremities  ;  each  possesses  a 
single  nucleus,  which  is  rod-shaped,  and  has  the  characteristic  structure 
of  nuclei.  Each  possesses  a  fine  sheath  ;  each  exhibits  faint  longitu- 
dinal striation  ;  and  by  appropriate  reagents  the  protoplasm  can  be 
shown  to  consist  of  an  enchylema  pervaded  by  a  fibrillary  network. 
The  fibrils  run  in  a  longitudinal  direction  within  the  fibre. 

They  never  show  any  double  refraction  either  during  life  or  after 
dtvith  ;  perhaps  the  anisotropous  substance  is  absent ;  myosin  is,  how- 
ever, present,  as  we  shall  see  later  on. 

Perhaps,  as  Hoppe-Seyler3  says,  the  axes  of  the  particles  which 

1  Anatomie  des  Kaninchens,  1868. 

-  The  cement  substance  between  these  fibres  is  stained  brown  by  silver  nitrate. 

5  Physiol.  Chemie,  p.  669. 
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produce  double  refraction  (Briicke's  disdiaelasts)  are  differently 
arranged,  so  that  the  light  passes  through  their  principal  axis,  and  is 
thus  singly  refracted.  This  seems  improbable,  however,  as  there  is  no 
double  refraction  in  whatever  direction  the  fibres  are  viewed. 

CHEMICAL  COMPOSITION  OF  MUSCLE 

A  muscle  may  be  considered  as  composed  of  two  parts,  the  support- 
ing connective  tissue  often  containing  fat  in  small  quantities,  and  the 
muscular  fibres  themselves,  each  of  which  again  consists  of  two  parts, 
tin-  snrcolemma  and  the  contractile  substance  which  it  encloses. 

The  connective  tissue  of  muscle  resembles  connective  tissue  else- 
where ;  the  gelatin  and  fat  obtained  in  analyses  of  muscles  are  derived 
from  this  tissue.  The  sarcolemma  is  a  substance  which  resembles 
elastin  very  closely  in  its  solubilities.1 

The  contractile  substance  is  during  life  of  semi-liquid  consistency, 
and  contains  a  large  percentage  of  proteids  and  smaller  quantities  of 
various  extractives  and  inorganic  salts.  By  the  use  of  a  press,  this 
substance  can  be  squeezed  out  of  perfectly  fresh  muscles,  and  it  is  then 
••ailed  the  muscle-plasma.  After  death  muscle-plasma  like  blo»xl- 
plasma  coagulates  (thus  causing  the  stiffening  known  as  rigor  morfin). 
The  solid  clot  corresponding  to  the  fibrin  of  blood-plasma  is  called 
inyosin,  and  the  liquid  residue  is  called  the  muscle-serum. 

Living  muscle  has  in  the  resting  condition  an  alkaline  reaction  ; 
after  extreme  activity,  and  after  death,  the  reaction  becomes  acid  ; 
this  is  due  to  the  formation  of  sarco-lactic  aciil.  There  are  other 
changes  that  occur  on  contraction  and  on  death  of  muscle,  but  the 
details  will  be  considered  later. 

In  round  numbers,  muscle  consists  of — 

75  per  cent,  water.         21  per  cent,  proteids  and  albuminoids. 
25         „        solids.          4        „      fat,  extractives,  and  salts. 

The  following  tables  give  more  accurate  data  concerning  the  com- 
position of  muscle  : — 

The  percentage  of  water  varies  somewhat  in  different  animals  :      ? 
Man  72-74  per  cent.      Birds      .         .         .      70-76  per  cent 
Ox     77  „  Amphibians  .         .      76-80       „ 

Pig    78  „  Fishes   .         .         .      79-82       „ 

Cat    75  „  .  Crab      .         .         .      S.~i  „ 

Fox  74  „  Pecten  (a  mollusc)      79-80       „ 

it  .  xperiments  on  the  solubilities  of  elastin,  sarcoleinmn.  and  basement  mcin- 
linm.-s  Imve  been  made  by  Ewald  (Zcit.  Biol.  xxvi.  1). 

•  Srhlosshcr-'iT.  Cli,-»ii,-  ,!>-r  (',,u-ebe,  Leipzig  u.  Heidelberg,  IK.*!'.,  p.  lf,9;  Oorup- 
Beiwinez,  Lehrbuch,  1878,  p.  676;  Hoppe-Seyler,  Ph-tiol.  Chemie,  p.  686. 
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In  young  animals  the  percentage  of  water  is  greater  in  the  muscles 
than  in  those  which  are  fully  grown  ;  general  inanition  also  increases 
the  amount  of  water  in  the  muscles. 

Human  muscle  (Pectoralis  major)  gave  the  following  average 
results  : — 

Water .  73-5 

Solids  .         .         .         .26-5 

Proteids,  including  sarcolemma,  proteids  of  connective 

tissue,  vessels,  and  pigments      .         .         .         .         .  18-02 

Gelatin),.  ,.      ..  e  (1-99 

j,  ,         y  trom  the  connective  tissue  or  muscle       .         .   j  „  0_ 

Extractives,  creatine,  lactic  acid,  glycogen,  (fee.     .         .     O22 
Inorganic  salts     .          .         .         .         .          .         .         .3*12 

Chittenden '  made  a  similar  analysis  of  the  plain  muscular  fibres 
of  Pecten  irradians  ;  he  found — 

Water 79-60  to  80-25 

Solids 20-40  „  19-75 

Proteids         .         .         .         .  15-68  „  15-04 

Glycogen        ....  2-43  „  1-98 

Glycocine       .         .         .  0-71  „  0-39 

Ethereal  extractives       .         .  0-33  „  0-24 

Inorganic  salts        .         .         .  1-26  ,,  1'22 

The  proteids  of  muscle  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  succeeding  sections 
relating  to  muscle-plasma,  and  the  phenomena  of  rigor  mortis  ;  subse- 
quent sections  will  deal  with  the  pigments,  the  extractives,  the  inor- 
ganic salts,  and  the  gases  of  muscle. 

The  Muscle-plasma  and  the  Muscle-serum 

Kiihne2  was  the  first  to  obtain  muscle-plasma  and  to  study  its 
reactions  ;  he  used  frog's  muscle.  A  stream  of  0-5  per  cent,  salt 
solution  injected  through  the  aorta  washed  out  the  blood  from  the 
muscles  ;  these  were  then  removed,  cut  into  small  pieces,  kneaded  with 
salt  solution  at  0°  C.'(to  rid  them  of  lymph),  frozen,  sliced  with  cooled 
knives,  pounded  in '  cooled  mortars,  and  then  subjected  to  strong 
pn-ssure  at  the  atmospheric  temperature.  The  muscle  thaws  at  0°  C. 
and  the  liquid  pressed  out  has  therefore  this  temperature  ;  this  is 
filtered  and  the  filtrate  is  muscle-plasma.  It  has  a  syrupy  consistency, 

1  Ann.  Chem.  Phartn.  clxxviii.  266.  , 

1  Kiihne,  Lehrbuch  der  physiol.  Chemie,  p.  272 ;  Untersuchungen  iiber  das  Proto- 
,  Leipzig,  1864. 
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and  a  faintly  alkaline  reaction.  At  the  temperature  of  the  air  it  soon 
clots,  and  the  clot  of  myosin  contracts,  but  not  to  so  great  an  extent 
as  fibrin  does  ;  the  liquid  squeezed  out  by  the  contraction  of  the 
myosin  is  called  the  muscle-serum.  Coagulation  begins  at  the  points 
of  contact,  and  is  hastened  by  agitation  and  by  a  temperature  of  about 
40°  C.  The  muscle-serum  contains,  according  to  Kiihne,  three  proteids  : 
(1)  a  proteid  which  coagulates  on  heating  to  45°  C.  ;  (2)  an  alkali- 
albumin  ;  '  (3)  an  albumin  probably  identical  with  serum -albumin. 
Besides  proteids,  muscle-serum  contains  the  extractives  and  salts. 

Since  then  it  has  been  shown  a  that  the  same  facts  are  true  for 
mammalian  voluntary  muscle ;  not  only  does  cold  prevent  the 
coagulation  of  muscle-plasma,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  blood-plasma, 
admixture  with  solutions  of  neutral  salts  (sodium  chloride,  magnesium 
sulphate,  sodium  sulphate,  <kc.)  also  prevents  it  from  undergoing 
coagulation.  Addition  of  water  to  the  salted  muscle-plasma  so  obtained 
brings  about  coagulation  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  concentrated  saline 
solution  prevents  coagulation,  but  a  dilute  saline  solution  has  not  this 
inhibitory  influence  ;  this  again  is  exactly  similar  to  what  occurs  with 
blood-plasma.  The  coagulation  of  the  diluted  salted  muscle-plasma 
occurs  readily  at  temperatures  between  30°  and  40°,  more  slowly  at 
lower  tempei-atures,  and  not  at  all  at  0°  C.  Simultaneously  with  the 
production  of  a  clot  of  myosin,  sarco-lactic  acid  is  formed.  The 
similarity  between  the  clotting  of  -blood  and  of  muscle  is  so  great  that 
a  similar  method  of  formation  is  suggested  ;  just  as  fibrin  is  formed 
from  fibrinogen  by  the  action  of  fibrin-ferment,  so  may  myosin  be 
formed  from  a  precursor  (myosinogen)  by  the  action  of  a  similar  ferment. 
This  supposition  was  found  to  be  fully  confirmed  when  put  to  the  test 
of  experiment.  Saline  extracts  of  muscle  which  has  undergone  rigor 
mart  in  resemble  salted  muscle-plasma  very  closely  ;  after  dilution  they 
undergo  coagulation,  which  can  be  described  as  a  re-coagulation  of  the 
redissolved  myosin  ;  the  process  resembles  in  all  particulars  the  coagu- 
lation of  the  muscle-plasma  which  in  the  first  instance  leads  to  the  for- 
mation of  myosin.  A  saline  extract  of  rigid  muscle  is,  however,  acid, 
and  its  acidity  is  increased  on  re-coagulation. 

The  properties  of  ilw  muscle-clot  (myosin). — Myosin  may  be 
prepared  by  allowing  muscle-plasma  to  clot,  or  on  dilution  of  saline 
extracts  of  either  absolutely  fresh  frozen  muscle,  or  of  muscle  which 
has  undergone  rigor.  Ammonium  chloride  solution  extracts  myosin 
from  muscle  in  greater  quantity  than  other  salts,  and  then  the  myosin 

1  This  in  probably  what  we  shall  call  later  myoglobulin.     The  various  tissue-caseins 
or  alkali-albumins  that  have  been  described  in  tissues  are  no  doubt  all  globulins. 
1  Halliburton,  'On  Muscle-plasma,'  Journ.  of  Phyriology,  viii.  183-302. 
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may  be  precipitated  in  a  gelatinous  form  by  dialysing  away  the  salt 
(Kiihne  and  Chittenden  ').  Elementary  analysis  of  the  myosin  so 
obtained  gives  the  following  results  :  2  C,  52'79  j  H,  7'12  ;  N,  16'86; 
S,  1-26  ;  O,  22-97. 

Myosin  is  precipitated  by  dropping  a  saline  solution  of  it  into  excess 
of  distilled  water.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  5  to  10  per  cent,  solutions  of 
sodium  chloride  and  other  neutral  salts  ;  it  is  precipitated  from  its 
solutions  by  saturation  with  sodium  chloride,  magnesium  sulphate,  and 
ammonium  sulphate.  These  properties  clearly  place  myosin  among  the 
globulins.  It  is  very  readily  soluble  in  weak  hydrochloric  acid,  forming 
syntonin  or  acid-albumin.  It  is  readily  digested  by  gastric  juice, 
forming  peptones,  the  intermediate  products  being  called  myosinoses ; 
it  is  still  more  readily  dissolved  by  pancreatic  juice.  Myosin,  like 
fibrin,  decomposes  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  If  one  takes  a  perfectly 
neutral  solution  of  myosin  in  5  per  cent,  sodium  chloride  solution  and 
then  dilutes  this  with  two  or  three  times  its  volume  of  water,  a  forma- 
tion of  a  coagulum  of  myosin  takes  place,  as  in  the  case  of  muscle- 
plasma  ;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  first  a  jellying  throughout  the  liquid  ; 
the  coagulum  subsequently  contracts  and  squeezes  out  a  clear  liquid  ; 
this  occurs  most  readily  at  the  body  temperature,  and  the  addition  of 
myosin  ferment  hastens  the  formation  of  the  clot.  Thus  it  appears  to 
be  a  true  ferment  coagulation  or  re- coagulation  ;  3  this  view  is  supported 
by  the  fact  that  the  previously  neutral  liquid  is  now  acid  from  the 
presence  of  sarco-lactic  acid.  The  liquid  squeezed  out  by  the  contraction 
of  the  clot  is  free  from  proteid. 

We  have  seen  the  similarities  between  the  formation  of  fibrin  and 
that  of  myosin  ;  the  differences  may  be  summarised  as  follows  : — 

(1)  Fibrin  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  saline  solutions  (e.g.  5-10  per 
cent,  sodium  chloride)  ;  the  dissolved  fibrin  has  not  the  properties  of 
fibrinogen,  and  cannot  be  made  to  yield  fibrin  again.    Myosin  is  readily 
soluble   in   such  saline  solutions  ;  the  dissolved  myosin  has  the  pro- 
perties of  myosinogen,  and  on  suitable  treatment  can  be  reconverted 
into  myosin. 

(2)  The  formation  of  myosin  from  myosinogen  is  accompanied  by 
the  development  of  acid,  whereas  that  of  fibrin  from  fibrinogen  is  not, 
so  far  as  we  know. 

(3)  The  formation  of  myosin  from  myosinogen  is  not  accompanied 
by   the   formation  of  another   globulin,  whereas  that  of  fibrin  from 
fibrinogen  is  (see  p.  235). 

1  Myosin  and  Myosinoses,  Zeit.  Biol.  vol.  xxv.  858.  *  Ilriil. 

5  Chittenden  also  regards  this  as  a  re-coagulation,  Studies  from  the  Lab.  of  Physiol. 
Cliem.  Yule  Univ.  vol.  iii.  1889,  p.  116. 
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Myosin  when  very  thoroughly  washed  with  water,  or  dialysed 
free  from  salts,  becomes  very  insoluble  both  in  saline  solutions  and  in 
1  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid.  Danilewsky  '  considers  that  the  HC1- 
myosin  (as  he  terms  syntonin)  depends  for  its  formation  on  the 
presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  calcium  salts. 

Tin' formation  of  acid  during  coagulation. — When  muscle  contracts 
vigorously  it  becomes  acid  ;  when  it  undergoes  rigor  mortis  it  becomes 
acid  ;  when  muscle-plasma  clots  or  myosin  is  formed  from  myosinogen, 
acid  is  developed  ;  and  when  saline  extracts  of  rigid  muscle  undergo 
re-coagulation,  they  become  more  acid  than  they  were  previously. 

Numerous  researches  have  shown  that  this  acid  is  lactic  acid 
(Berzelius,a  Du  Bois  Reymond,3  Kuhne,4  Heidenhain  *).  Weyl  and 
Scitler6  consider,  however,  that  in  the  earlier  stages  of  muscular 
activity  the  acid  reaction  may  be  partially  due  to  an  acid  potassium 
phosphate  produced  from  the  alkaline  phosphate  by  the  development  of 
new  phosphoric  acid  from  organic  phosphorised  compounds  like  lecithin 
and  nuclein  in  the  muscle. 

Lactic  acid  may  be  identified  by  the  following  reaction  : — 

A  solution  of  dilute  ferric  perchloride  and  carbolic  acid  is  made  as 
follows  : — 

10  c.c.  of  a  4  per  cent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid. 

20  c.c.  of  distilled  water. 

1  drop  of  the  liquor  ferri  percliloridi  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia. 

On  mixing  a  solution  containing  only  a  mere  trace  of  lactic  acid 
with  this  violet  solution,  it  is  instantly  turned  yellow  (Uffelmann  7). 
The  test  may  be  more  accurately  performed  as  follows  :  The  muscle 
oxtract  is  boiled,  filtered,  and  extracted  with  an  equal  volume  of  ether  ; 
the  ethereal  extract  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue  token  up  with 
water,  and  then  the  test  tried  with  this  aqueous  solution.  The  test  is 
especially  delicate  for  lactic  acid,  being  given  by  a  solution  of  it  consist- 
ing of  one  part  to  10,000  of  water. 

1  Zeit.phijsioL  Oirm.  v.  1">W-184. 

1  Berzelius,  Lehrbuch  tier  Clietnie,  vi.  657. 

5  Du  Bois  Reymond,  Gesammelte  Abhandl.  eur  allgemeinen  Muskel-  und  A<  • 
Phytik,  Leipzig,  1H77. 

4   Kiihiif,  lor.  rit. 

•l.'iihain,  Mechanische  Leisfung,  p.  148. 

•  Weyl  and  Seitlcr,  '/.fit.  physiol.  Chem.  vi.  557. 

7  J.  Uffelmann,  Zeit.  f.  klin.  Mnl.  viii.  :;;i2.     Cuher  and  Mering  (Deufsch.  Archiv 

f.  klin.  Mrd.  xxxix.  242)  have  cast  doubt  on  the  trustworthiness  of  this  test  for  lactic 

-fiu-e  of  hydrochloric  acid  as  in  the  stomach.     There  can,  however,  be 

ID  <|iH<stii)ii  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  muscle,  and  it  takos  blgWpeVMDtagMOl  hydrochloric 

acid  (more  than  0"2  per  cent.)  to  decolourise  the  test  solution. 
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There  are  at  least  three  varieties  of  lactic  acid  ;  all  have  the  formula  C,H,Of ; 
these  are : — 

( 1 )  Sarco-lactic  or  para-lactic  acid  ;  this  is  dextro-rotatory. 

(2)  Ordinary  lactic  acid,  such  as  is  formed  during  the  souring  of  milk.    This 
differs  from  (1)  in  (a)  the  amount  of  water  of  crystallisation  of  its  salts  (the  zinc 
and  calcium  salts  are  those  usually  prepared),  and  (ft)  in  its  solutions  having  no 
action  on  polarised  light.     Both  (1)  and  (2)  have  the  same  chemical  constitution, 
and  are  called  ethidene  lactic  acid. 

(3)  Ethene  lactic  acid. 

The  lactic  acid  of  muscle  is  chiefly  (1)  ;  a  small  quantity  of  (3)  is  also  present. 

Observers  differ,  however,  as  to  the  origin  of  lactic  acid.  O.  Nasse '  believes 
that  it  comes  from  the  glycogen  present  in  muscle.  Most  physiologists,  however, 
are  inclined  to  regard  the  proteids  as  its  source  ;  this  seems  to  me  to  be  very  con- 
clusively shown  by  the  experiments  of  R.  BShm.2  Bohm  found  that  the  amount 
of  glycogen  in  putrefaction  and  in  rigor  remains  unaltered  from  that  in  fresh 
muscle  ;  glycogen,  therefore,  cannot  be  the  source  of  the  acid.  I  quote  one  of 
Bohm's  tables  which  brings  out  this  point  clearly. 


Experiment 

Fresh  muscle 

Muscle  after  rigor 

Perceu 
Glycogen 

tageof 
Lactic  acid 

Percen 
Glycogen 

tage  of 
Lactic  acid 

1 
2 
3 

0-71 

0-28 
0-036 

022 
0-16 
0-35 

0-71 

0-28 
0-041 

0-57 
0-44 
0-56 

This  view  of  Bohm's  is  endorsed  by  Hoppe-Seyler.1 

The  close  relationship  in  point  of  time  between  the  change  in  the  condition  of 
the  proteids  and  the  development  of  an  acid  reaction  certainly  supports  the  view 
that  lactic  acid  arises  in  some  way  from  the  proteids.  How  this  precisely  takes 
place  will  not  be  known  until  we  are  acquainted  with  the  rational  formulas  of 
proteids.  It  is  here,  however,  worth  noting  that  Latham,4  who  has  a  very  dis- 
tinct theory  as  to  the  composition  of  proteids  (see  p.  116),  is  also  by  his  theory 
able  to  denote  by  a  formula  the  way  in  which  lactic  acid  arises  after  the  death 
or  during  the  contraction  of  a  muscle.  The  theory  advanced  by  Latham  is,  that 
albumin  is  a  compound  of  cyan-alcohols  united  to  a  benzene  nucleus.  The 
following  are  Latham's  words  concerning  lactic  acid  : — 

'  The  lactic  acid  developed  when  a  muscle  contracts  or  dies  is  a  mixture  of 
two  kinds  of  lactic  acid,  the  more  abundant  being  paralactic  acid  or  ethidene 

C  O  T-I  f  O  TT 

lactic  acid  CH8  CH  <  nnQH'    *^e   ot^er'   et^ene  lactic  acid  CH2  CH2  -|  QQQTT 

Now,  by  treating  ethidene  cyan-acohol  with  acids  or  alkalies,  paralactic  acid  is 
obtained. 

CH,  CHJ^^H-p-NHj  +  CH,  CH  {cOOH 

[ethidene  cyan-alcohol]  [paralactic  acid] 


1  Zur  Anat.  und  Physiol.  der  quergeitreiften  Muskeltubttanz,  Leipzig,  1882. 
*  Pfliiger's  Archiv,  xxiii.  44.  . 

5  Physiol.  Chemie,  pp.  666,  667.     See  also  Moliiiari,  Chem.  Centr.  ii.  1889,  p.  872. 
4  British  Medical  Journal,  vol.  i.  1886,  p.  680. 
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'  By  treating  ethene  cyan-alcohol  in  the  same  way,  ethene  lactic  acid  is 
obtained. 

CH,  CH,  [  O*  +  2H,0  -  NH,  +  CH,  CH,  { 

[ethene  cyan-alcohol]  [ethene  lactic  acid]  ' 

Later  on,1  Dr.  Latham  says  :— 

'  There  is  another  way  in  which  the  molecules  may  split  up,  which  is  interest- 
-  it  appears  to  explain  the  formation  of  lactic  acid  and  carbonic  anhydride 
when  a  muscle  contracts  or  dies. 

4  If  the  molecule  CH,  /  C  were  hydrated  forming  CH,  {  OH 

\  CNOH  *  CNOH 

CH,|NC  CH,|COOH, 

and  the  portion  CNOH  then  detached,  the  latter  would  be  at  once  decomposed 
into  CO,  and  NHt,  and  we  should  have  lactic  acid  left.  This  is  shown  in  the 
following  formula  :  — 

rvt  /OH  CH,-OH 

lCNOH  +  2H*0=    I  +  CO.  +  NH. 

CH/PN  CH2-COOH 

UH,<^UN  [lactic  acid] 

[Two  molecules  of  the 
lowest  term  of  the 
cyan-alcohol  oeriea] 

'The  ammonia  (NH,)  would  not  be  set  free,  but  would  unite  with  some  other 
cyan-alcohol  higher  in  the  series  to  form  a  cyanamide.' 

In  connection  with  the  presence  of  lactic  acid  in  muscle  after  death, 
Catherine  Schipiloff  *  has  formed  an  ingenious  theory  of  rigor  mortis.  She  finds 
tliat  myosin  can  be  precipitated  from  its  saline  solutions  by  weak  acids  without 
change,  and  is  soluble  in  excess  ;  the  same  occurs  in  the  body  ;  by  injecting  small 
quantities  of  lactic  or  hydrochloric  acids  (O'l  to  0'25  per  cent.)  into  the  vessels  of 
a  recently  killed  frog,  the  muscles  become  rigid  ;  this  passes  off  by  injecting 
stronger  acid  043  to  0*5  per  cent.  If  such  stronger  acids  be  injected  in  the  first 
instance,  no  rigor,  or  rigor  which  is  only  momentary,  occurs.  After  rigor,  muscle 
contains  more  acid  than  either  during  rigor  or  before  it  sets  in.  The  conclusion 
is  therefore  drawn  that  rigor  is  due  to  the  post-mortem  development  of  acid,  and 
its  passing  off  is  due  to  the  development  of  more  acid,  which  redissolves  the 
precipitated  myosin. 

If  one,  however,  examines  the  reasoning  which  results  in  the  above  conclusion 
the  premisses  will  be  found  not  to  bear  it  out.  Because  myosin  can  be  precipi- 
tated and  redissolved  by  acid  when  in  solution,  or  after  death  in  the  muscles,  it 
does  not  necessarily  follow  that  this  is  the  cause  of  rigor  in  the  normjil  course  of 
things,  even  if  the  amount  of  lactic  acid  is  increased  after  rigor  ;  for  the  incre  t-c 
in  lactic  acid  may  not  only  be  the  cause  of  rigor,  it  may  also  be  the  result  .  or 
merely  a  concomitant  of  the  coagulation  of  muscle.  I  myself  believe  it  to  be  a 
concomitant  merely  of  the  conversion  of  myosinogen  into  myosin,  and  that  both 
are  due  to  the  same  cause—  a  ferment  action.  Moreover,  the  theory  of  C.  Schipi- 
loff seems  to  involve  that  lactic  'acid  is  formed  from  something  other  than  pro- 

s.  pirMiniably  glycogen.  In  addition  to  this  no  syntonin  is  discoverable  in 
muscle. 


1  Loc.  eit.  684. 

1  Centralblatt  /.  d.  Med.  Wiasentch.  1882,  p.  291. 
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The  ferments  of  muscle. — The  myosin -ferment  may  be  prepared 
from  muscle  in  the  same  way  as  fibrin-ferment  is  from  blood,  and  the 
following  five  propositions  state  succinctly  the  chief  facts  that  are 
known  with  regard  to  the  ferment : — 

1.  By  keeping  muscle  under  alcohol  for  some  months,  most  of  the 
proteids  are  coagulated.     Water  will,  however,  extract  from  the  alcoholic 
precipitate  a  proteid  which  has  the  characters  of  an  albumose. 

2.  This  solution  has   the  properties  of   a  ferment  in  causing  the 
coagulation  of  muscle-plasma ;  it  may  be  that  the  ferment  is  in  very 
close  combination  with  the  albumose. 

3.  This  myosin-ferment,  as  it  may  be  termed,  does  not  hasten  the 
coagulation   of   blood-plasma  ;    nor    does    fibrin-ferment    hasten    the 
coagulation  of  muscle-plasma  ;  the  two  are  not  therefore  identical. 

4.  The  juice  expressed  from   fresh  muscle,  however,  hastens  very 
markedly  the  coagulation  of  salted  blood-plasma.    This  is  not  due  to  its 
containing  fibrin-ferment,  but  it  is  due  to  the  proteid  substance  myo- 
sinogen,  which  enters  into  the  condition  of  a  heat-coagulum  at  56°  C. 
Fibrin-ferment  is  absent,  or  only  present  in  exceedingly  small  quantities. l 

5.  The  activity  of  fibrin-ferment  is  destroyed  at  75°-80°  C.  ;  the 
activity  of  myosin-ferment  is  not  destroyed  till  the  temperature  of  100°  C. 
is  reached. 

It  is  necessary  to  allude  to  the  existence  of  yet  other  ferments  which  have 
been  shown  to  exist  in  muscle.  Briicke  has  shown  that  muscle,  in  common  with 
most  of  the  tissues  of  the  body,  contains  a  small  quantity  of  pepsin.  O.  Nasse  * 
showed  that  the  muscle-juice  also  contains  an  amylolytic  ferment,  which  he 
supposes  to  act  in  the  transformation  of  glycogen  into  sugar  after  death.  I  have 
made  a  few  experiments  on  this  subject  and  can  fully  confirm  Nasse's  statement 
of  the  existence  of  this  ferment ;  a  watery  extract  of  the  dried  alcoholic  precipi- 
tate of  muscle  changes  glycogen  into  a  reducing  sugar;  it  will  also  act  upon 
starch  in  a  similar  way,  and  in  both  cases  an  intermediate  product  of  the  nature 
of  dextrin  is  formed.  The  action  on  starch  is,  however,  slow  ;  at  the  temperature 
of  40°  C.  sugar  is  not  discoverable  by  Fehling's  test  till  after  the  ferment  has 
acted  upon  it  for  five  or  six  hours. 

Proteids  of  the  muscle-plasma.  — By  fractional  heat-coagulation,  five 
proteids  can  be  separated  in  muscle-plasma  ;  four  of  these  are  precipi- 
table  by  various  temperatures,  and  one  of  the  nature  of  an  albumose  is 
not  precipitable  by  heat.  In  the  muscle-serum  three  proteids  only  are 
found,  two  having  gone  to  form  the  muscle-clot. 

1  E.  Grubert  ('Bin  Beitrag  zur  Physiologie  des  Muskels,'  Inatig.Diss.  Dorpat,  1888), 
J.  Klemptner  (Inaug.  Diss.  Dorpat,  1888),  and  E.  Kiigler  (Inaug.  Diss.  Dorpat,  1883) 
have  supposed  that  fibrin-ferment  is  really  present  in  muscle.  This  question  will  be  found 
fully  discussed  in  my  paper  on  '  Muscle-plasma,'  Journ.  Physiol.  viii.  169-182. 

*  Loc.  cit. 
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This  may  be  represented  in  a  tabular  form  as  follows  :  — 

Proteid  precipitated  by  heat  at  47°  C.  (Proteids 

nfi°       1  8°    to 
»  »  »»          Dt) 

i 


T>     *   •  i         r 
Proteids    of 

the   muscle--( 
plasma 


™0 


Proteids  of   the 

not      ,  albumose)mu8cle-serum- 

No  substance  of  the  nature  of  alkali-albumin  or  muscle-casein  is 

Peptones  are  also  absent.1 
The  next  table  gives  the  names  applied  to  these  various  proteids, 
and  the  influence  of  neutral  salts  upon  them  in  causing  precipitation. 


Proteid  precipitated  by  heat  at 

Name 

Saturation  with  sodium  chloride  or 
magnesium  sulphate 

47°  C. 
6<5° 
63° 

Paramyosinogen  * 
Myosinogen 
Myoglobulin  . 

causes  precipitation  \ 
causes  precipitation  [  Globulins 
causes  precipitation 

73° 

Albumin 

does  not  cause  precipitation 

Proteid  not  precipitated 

Myoalbumose 

does  not  cause  precipitation 

by  heat 

The  following  is  a  scheme  for  the  separation  of  these  proteids  from 
one  another  : — 

SALTED  MUSCLE-PLASMA. — Dilute   to    six   times   its    volume,   and 
expose   this   to  a   temperature   o£  35°  C.   for  one  or  two  hours.     It 
separates  into  clot,  and  salted  muscle-serum.     Filter. 


Clot :  consists  of  myosin.  Wash 
with  water,  redissolve  in  5  per 
cent,  magnesium  sulphate  solution. 
Heat  to  47°  ;  a  precipitate  is  pro- 
duced. Filter. 
I 


Salted  muscle-serum, :  contains 
myoglobulin,  albumin,  and  myo- 
albumose.  Saturate  with  magne- 
sium sulphate  or  sodium  chloride  ; 
a  precipitate  is  produced.  Filter. 


1 
Precipitate  :  con- 
si-t.-M>f  paramyo- 
sinogen 

Filtrate  :    con- 
tains myosino- 
gen,   which    is 
precipitated  at 
56°  C. 

Precipitate  :   con- 
sists  of    myoglo- 
bulin 

Filtrate  :  con- 
tains albumin 
and    myoalbu- 
mose.    Heat  to 
73°  ;  a  precipi- 
tate    is 

duced.    Filter. 

I 

Precipitate  :  con-     Filtrate  :    contains 
sists  of  albumin        myoalbumose 

1  Fischel  (Zeii.  phyriol.  Chem.  *.  14)  and  M.  Muira  (Virchow't  Archiv,  ci. 
816)  have  described  peptone  in  muscle ;  perhaps  they  hare  mistaken  the  albumose  for 
peptone. 

*  Termed  muBculin  by  Hammarsten,  Fyriologitk  Kemi.  Upeala,  1889,  p.  218. 
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These  proteids  may  also  be  separated  from  one  another  by  the  use 
of  different  quantities  of  neutral  salts.  This  will  be  seen  in  the 
following  summary  of  the  properties  of  each  proteid.  Of  the  two 
proteids  that  go  to  form  the  muscle-clot,  one  only  is  essential  ;  the 
other,  named  paramyosinogen,  is  apparently  carried  down  with  it  more 
or  less  mechanically.  This  proteid  was  found  in  frog's  muscle  by 
Kiihne,  and  in  the  muscles  of  various  animals  by  Demant.  *  Demant 
estimated  the  amount  of  it  present  in  both  voluntary  and  involuntary 
muscles  ;  he  often  found  the  merest  traces,  but  the  general  average  was 
0-5  per  cent.  He,  however,  incorrectly  speaks  of  it  as  an  albumin  ;  it 
is,  as  we  have  seen,  a  globulin. 

Paramyosinogen 

1.  It  coagulates  at    the   tem- 
perature of  47°  C.     The  precipi- 
tate is  flocculent. 

2.  It  is  partially  precipitated, 
in  a  magnesium  sulphate  solution 
of  the  strength  of  37  per  cent. 

3.  It  is  precipitated  completely 
when  the    strength  of   the   mag- 


nesium sulphate  solution  is  50  per 
cent. 

4.  It  is  partially  precipitated 
in  a  sodium   chloride  solution  of 
the  strength  of  15  per  cent. 

5.  It  is  precipitated  completely 
when  the  strength  of  the  sodium 
chloride  solution  is  26  per  cent. 

6.  The  precipitate  produced  by 
these  salts  is  curdy,  and  settles  in 
coarse  flocculi. 

7.  It  is  rendered  insoluble  in 
dilute  saline  solutions,  by  prolonged 
washing  with  saturated  saline  solu- 
tions. 

8.  It  takes  part  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  muscle-clot,  but  does 
not,  by  itself,  coagulate  under  the 
influence  of  myosin-ferment. 


Myosinogen 

1.  It  coagulates   at   the  tem- 
perature of  56°  C.     The  precipi- 
tate is  sticky. 

2.  It  is  partially  precipitated 
in  a  magnesium  sulphate  solution 
of  the  strength  of  60  per  cent. 

3.  It  is  precipitated  completely 
when  the  strength  of  the   mag- 
nesium sulphate  solution  is  94  per 
cent. 

4.  It  is  partially  precipitated 
in  a  sodium  chloride  solution  of 
the  strength  of  30  per  cent. 

5.  It  is  completely  precipitated 
when  the  strength  of  the  sodium 
chloride  solution  is  36  per  cent, 
(i.e.  saturated). 

6.  The  precipitate  produced  by 
these    salts   is  a   fine    precipitate 
which  settles  into  a  semi-gelatinous 
deposit. 

7.  It  is  rendered  insoluble  in 
dilute  saline  solutions,  by  prolonged 
washing  with  saturated  saline  solu- 
tions. 

8.  It  takes  an  essential  part  in 
the  formation  of  the  muscle-clot, 
and  coagulates  under  the  influence 
of  the  myosin-ferment. " 


1  Demant,  Zeit.  physiol.  Chem.  iii.  241 ;  iv.  886. 
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9.  It  is  not  precipitated  from  9.  Acetic     acid     gives    when 

its  saline  solutions  by  acetic  acid.       added  to  a  solution  of  this  pro- 

teid  a  characteristic  stringy  pre- 
cipitate. 

10.  It  has  no  power  in  hasten-  10.  It  has  a  very  marked  power 

ing   the    formation   of    fibrin    in      of  hastening  the  formation  of  fibrin 
blood-plasma.  in  blood -plasma. 

Myoglobulin  resembles  serum -globulin  very  closely  in  its  properties, 
the  most  marked  difference  being  in  its  coagulation  temperature,  which 
is  63°  C.,  while  that  of  serum-globulin  is  75°  C.  It  is  not  precipitated 
by  sodium  chloride  or  magnesium  sulphate  from  its  solutions  until  they 
are  completely  saturated  with  that  salt. 

Muscle-albumin  is  apparently  identical  with  serum-albumin,  and  it 
coagulates  at  a  temperature  of  73°  C. 

^fyoalbumo8e  (or  myoproteose,  as  it  might  more  properly  be  called) 
is  closely  connected  to,  or  identical  with  the  myosin-ferment ;  it  gives 
the  reactions  of  the  deutero-albumose  of  Kiihne  and  Chittenden  (see 
DIGESTION-). 

These  five  proteids  (together  with  haemoglobin  in  the  case  of  the  red 
muscles)  constitute  the  proteids  of  the  muscle-plasma. 

Rigor  mortis,  which  is  due  to  the  coagulation  of  the  muscle-plasma 
within  the  sarcolemmas  of  the  muscular  fibres,  produces  a  hardening  of 
the  muscle  and  a  lessening  of  its  extensibility  and  elasticity.  A  dead 
muscle  is  negatively  electrical  to  a  living  one. 

The  onset  of  rigidity  varies  in  man  from  ten  minutes  to  seven  hours; 
after  a  time  it  passes  off.  Its  duration  is  variable  from  one  to  six  days. 
Great  muscular  activity  before  death  causes  rapid  and  intense  rigidity, 
and  the  earlier  it  occurs  the  shorter  time  does  it  last.  Various  drugs 
favour  the  early  onset  of  rigidity,  e.g.  quinine,  caffeine,  digitaline, 
veratrine,  hydrocyanic  acid,  ether,  chloroform,  «kc. 

The  cause  of  the  disappearance  of  rigor  mortis  after  its  onset  is  still 
a  matter  of  doubt.  The  usual  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  is  that 
it  is  due  to  putrefaction  ;  still  there  are  many  cases  in  which  rigor 
passes  otf  before  putrefaction  sets  in,  and  other  cases  in  which  i  i^  •!• 
persists  after  the  onset  of  putrefaction.  Cossar  Ewart '  has  shown  that 
in  fishes  there  is  a  persistence  of  rigidity  if  putrefaction  be  prevented 
and  bacteria  excluded  by  a  weak  solution  of  mercuric  chloride.  I  am, 
however,  of  opinion  that  putrefaction  will  not  explain  all  the  facts,  but 
am  inclined  to  think  that  more  probably  the  disappearance  of  rigor  is 

i  Proc.  Physiol.  Society,  1887,  p.  xxv. 
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due  to  the  action  of  an  unorganised  ferment.  We  have  already  seen  that 
muscle  contains  pepsin,  and  that  it  turns  acid  when  it  dies.  If  dead 
muscle  be  kept  at  about  the  temperature  of  the  body  for  a  few  hours 
after  death,  rigor  passes  off  rapidly,  and  the  muscle  is  found  to  contain, 
not  only  its  normal  proteids,  but  also  the  products  of  gastric  digestion ; 
proteoses '  and  peptone  are  found  in  abundance.  Muscle  has,  in  other 
words,  undergone  a  process  of  self-digestion.  In  ordinary  circumstances 
self-digestion  does  not  go  so  far  as  this,  but  only  results  in  the  breaking 
down  of  myosin  into  myosinogen,  and  this  would  be  quite  sufficient  to 
cause  softening  of  the  muscle.  We  have  already  seen  how  easily  the 
change  of  myosinogen  into  myosin,  and  vice  versd,  is  brought  about. 
The  action  of  pepsin  in  producing  the  change  is  quite  analogous  to  what 
we  have  already  seen  in  the  case  of  fibrin  ;  before  the  formation  of 
albumoses  and  peptone  sets  in,  the  fibrin  is  decomposed  into  soluble 
globulins  (see  p.  233). 

This  view  of  the  cause  of  the  disappearance  of  rigor  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  taken  as  by  any  means  fully  proved.  Observations  are  still 
necessary  with  regard  to  the  relation  between  the  rapidity  of  the  dis- 
appearance of  rigor  and  the  amount  of  pepsin  in  the  tissues,  which  prob- 
ably varies  with  the  condition  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

Riaor  mortix  in  inrohintary  muscle. — So  far  as  can  be  stated  from  actual 
work  done,  which  is  scanty,  on  this  subject,  the  phenomena  of  rigor  morfis  in 
some  involuntary  muscles  are  much  the  same  as  in  the  voluntary  muscle.  The 
heart  becomes  rapidly  rigid,  and  simultaneously  acid  from  the  formation  of 
sarco-lactic  acid.  Both  paramyosinogen  and  myosinogen  are  present  in  the 
muscle-cells  of  the  heart,  and  myosin  is  the  result  of  coagulation. 

In  the  stomach  and  uterus,  rigor  has  been  observed,  but  in  other  forms  of 
plain  muscle  it  is  difficult  to  recognise  and  hcis  never  been  satisfactorily  observed. 
Myosin,  i.e.  a  globulin  entering  into  the  condition  of  a  heat-coaaulum  at  56°  C., 
has  been  obtained  from  all  kinds  of  unstriped  muscle.  Kossel2  examined  the 
proteids  present  in  a  muscular  tumour  of  the  uterus,  and  found  the  proteid  which 
coagulates  at  45°  C.  (paramyosinogen)  absent. 

The  reaction  of  unstriped  muscle  is  normally  alkaline.8  Lehmann  *  found 
small  quantities  of  lactic  acid  in  the  muscular  substance  of  the  stomach  after 
death.  There  is,  however,  no  marked  change  in  reaction  after  death  as  in  striated 
muscle.  Du  Bois  Keymond  *  observed  that  the  muscles  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines  of  the  bird  were,  after  death,  still  alkaline. 


1  The  albumose  or  proteose  already  described  as  myoalbumose  does  not  appear  to 
be  a  product  of  digestion,  but  exists  normally  in  muscle-plasma. 

2  Quoted  by  Hoppe-Seyler,  Physiol.  Chemie,  p.  669. 

5  Bernstein  (Kiihne's  Lehrbuch,  p.   882)  found  the   actively  contracting  muscles 
of  the  anodon  acid. 
4  Lehrbuch,  iii.  78. 
s  Monatsberichte  d.  Berl.  Akad.  d.  Wissensch.  1859,  p.  812. 
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We  have  tlm-  >een  tli:it  there  is  a  ceitain  aiitount  of  knowledge  ic^nrding  the 
in   th«-   ]>roteid- that  ncciir  when  muscle  die>  :   luit    whet her  any  changes 
take  place  in  the  proteid-  during  muscular  contract  inn  i-  quite  unknown. 

The  Pigments  of  Muscles 

//crmoy/o&tn,— This  is  contained  in  the  n:uscle-plasma  of  the  red 
muscles  i >f  rodents  and  other  animals.  Kiihne  showed  that  ha'min- 
crystal.s  can  be  obtained  from  it.  The  pale  muscles  also  often  contain 
small  quantities  of  haemoglobin. 

In  certain  gastropod  molluscs  (Limnams,  Paludina)  haemoglobin  is 
al»i'iit  from  the  blood,  but  is  present  in  the  muscular  fibres  of  the 
pharyngeal  wall  (Lankester). 

When  coagulation  of  the  muscle-plasma  takes  place,  the  haemo- 
globin plays  no  part  in  the  formation  of  the  muscle-clot,  but  passes 
into  the  muscle-serum. 

Mi/oli (mint in. — This  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  a  group  of  pig- 
ments discovered  by  MacMunn,  and  named  by  him  the  histolwmatins. ' 
The.M-  pigments  have  a  wide  distribution  in  the  animal  kingdom,  and 
often  occur  in  those  animals  which  possess  no  haemoglobin.  They  have 
not,  however,  been  separated  in  a  pure  condition,  but  have  only  been 
observed  by  means  of  the  spectroscope.  In  so  far  as  conclusions  can  be 
drawn  from  spectroscopic  observations,  these  substances  appear  to  exist 
in  two  conditions  analogous  to  those '»f  haemoglobin  and  oxyha'inoglobin; 
that  is  to  say,  by  means  of  reducing  agents  and  oxidising  agents,  different 
spectroscopic  appearances  are  produced  ;  in  the  reduced  condition  they 
show  well-marked  bands,  and  in  the  oxygenated  condition  the  Kinds 
are  faint  or  fade  altogether  from  view.  MacMunn  considers  that  these 
pigments  are  respiratory  pigments,  holding  the  oxygen  brought  to  the 
tissue  by  the  blood  until  it  is  required  by  the  tissue.  The  spectrum  of 
the-e  substances  is  somewhat  like  that  of  hiemochromogen.2 

Myoluvmatin,  the  most  widespread  of  the  histolwmatins,  occurs  in 
the  muscles  of  insects,  spiders,  crustaceans,  molluscs,  fishes,  amphibians, 
reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals  ;  in  man  it  has  been  found  in  the  heart  and 
in  the  voluntary  muscles.  The  heart-muscles  of  the  pigeon  contain  th* 
pigment  in  great  abundance,  there  being  little  or  no  haemoglobin  pre-t  n; . 
If  a  portion  of  such  a  muscle  be  rendered  transparent  by  glycerine,  and 
then  liy  means  of  a  eompressorium  it  be  squeezed  out  to  a  great  degree 
of  thinness,  the  bands  are  readily  visible  (w  rig.  70).  The  bands  are 
four  in  numl>er. 

1  Mtu-Munii.  '  Mynlui •matin  and  the  Hintoluf  matins,'  Phil.  Tram,  of  Royal  Society, 
I'.irt  I.  IMS!?  ;  Joiirn.  of  1'hyniol.  viii.  No.  2. 

1  Hoppe-Seyler  (Zeit.  phyiiol.  Chein.  xiii.)  believes  myoheematin  is  haemochromogeti. 

E  B 
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By  artificial  gastric  digestion  the  bands  are  altered,  and  this  consti- 
tutes what  MacMunn  calls  modified  myoluematin.  Modified  myo- 
haematin  can  be  obtained  in  solution  by  covering  the  blood-free  muscles 


FIG.  70.— 1.  Absorption  spectrum  of  myohipmatin.  First  hand,  A '013-600;  second  band,  A  569- 
563;  third  band,  A  (56-600,  this  is  the  best  marked  hand  :  fourth  band,  an  ill-defined  shading- 
over  the  6  line.  2,  Absorption  spectrum  of  modified  inyolisematin.  First  band,  A  554'5-.">  iv.~>  : 
second  band,  A  524-5-519. 

with  ether  for  some  days.  A  yellow  lipochrome  derived  from  the  fat 
between  the  muscular  fibres'  passes  into  solution,  and  below  this  floats 
a  red  juice  which  shows  the  two  bands  of  modified  myoha?nmtin  (fig.  70, 
spectrum  2)  ;  these  resemble  those  of  Iwmochromogen,  but  are  placed 
rather  nearer  the  violet. 

The  Extractives  of  Muscle 
The  extractives  of  muscle  may  be  divided  into  two  sets:— 


B.  Non-nitirogenou* 

Fats 

Glycogeii 
Inosite 

Fermentable  sugar 
Lactic  acids 


A.  Nitrogenous 

Creatine 

Creatinine 

Xanthine 

Hypoxanthine 

Carnine 

Uric  acid 

Urea 

Taurine 

Inosinic  acid 

The  method  of  preparation  and  chief  properties  of  each  of  these 
substances  will  now  be  taken  up  *'-r!<ifiin. 

Creatine. — If  an  aqueous  infusion  of  meat  be  made,  ai;d  the  proteids 

1  Halliburton,  Joitrn.  of  Phijaiol.  vii.  825. 
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precipitated  by  boiling  ami  filtering  off  tin-  owiuulum  so  formed,  the 
extractives  and  salts  remain  in  solution.  Beef  tea  is  a  liquid  which 
contains  little  more  than  extractives  and  salts  ;  Liebig's  and  other 
commercial  meat  extracts  are  virtually  the  solid  residues  obtained  on 
evaporating  aqueous  infusions  (from  which  the  proteids  have  been 
separated)  to  dryness. 

The  following  methods  of  preparation  may  be  adopted  :  — 

1.  To  an  aqueous  extract  of  meat  (minim  its  proteids)  add  baryta 
to  precipitate  the  phosphates  ;  filter  ;  remove  excess  of  baryta  from  the 
filtrate  by  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  ;  filter  off  the  barium  carbonate; 
and  evaporate  the  filtrate  on  the  water-bath  to  the  consistency  of  a  thick 
>yrup.     Set  it  aside  to  cool,  and  in  a  few  days  crystalline  deposits  of 
creatine  will  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.     These  are  washed 
with  alcohol  and  dissolved  in  hot  water.    On  concentrating  the  aqueous 
solution  crystals  once  more  separate  out,  which  may  be  still  further 
purified  by  recrystallisation  (Liebig1). 

2.  The  aqueous  extract  is  precipitated  with  acetate  of  lead  ;  filtered  ; 
the  filtrate  freed  from  excess  of  lead  by  a  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
u't-n,  and  then  filtered  and  evaporated  till  crystals  appear,  which  maybe 
purified  by  recrystallisation  (Neubauer2).     Stadeler3  uses  an  alcoholic 
instead  of  an  aqueous  extract  of  muscle. 

3.  Muscle  is  finely  chopped  and  allowed  to  stand  under  ether  ;  a 
strongly  acid,  watery  fiuid  in  a  da}'  or  two  separates  out  ;  this  is  red 
owing  to  the  presence  of  myohannatin  ;  the  ether  floats  above  this 
watery  liquid.     On  evaporating  the  latter,  crystals  of  creatine  separate 
out,  and  may  be  purified  by  recrystallisation  as  before  (MacMunn4). 

Creatine  has  the  formula  C4H9N3O.,  ;  this  unites  with  one  molecule 
of  water  of  crystallisation  to  form  transparent,  colourless,  monoclinic 
prisms  (fig.  34,  p.  $4).  The  crystals  lose  their  water  of  crystallisation 
at  100°  C.  They  are  soluble  in  water,  especially  in  hot  water,  and 
almost  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol  and  in  ether,  sparingly  soluble  in 
rectified  spirit. 

Creatine  fonns  crystalline  compounds  with  the  mineral  acids,  and 
with  mercury  (C^H-HgNgOj). 

When  creatine  is-  treated  with  various  reagents  it  undergoes  a 
number  of  different  decompositions.  The  most  important  of  these  are 
the  two  following,  as  it  is  probable  that  similar  changes  occur  in  the 
body  : 

(<i)  CW/VAS.  •'.///  info  0TM<tn*M,     Wh.-n  eivatine  is  heated  with  dilute 


1    .  1  nil.  il.  Cliriii.  n.  riini-in.  Ixii.  '2'n.  .  iv>.-J7. 

-A-'.  <•;„•«».  Ixxii.  -J.-.i:.  *  Junrn.  ,,_f  Phijx,,,!.  viii.  58. 
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mineral  acids,  or  for  several  days  with  water,  it  loses  a  molecule  of  water, 
and  creatinine  is  formed  : — 

C4H,JN3O,-H2O=C4H7N3O 

[creatine]  [crentinine] 

A  similar  change  occurring  in  the  body  no  doubt  gives  rise  to  the 
creatinine  occurring  in  the  urine. 

(b)  Conversion  into  sarcosine  and  urea. — Creatine  seems  to  replace 
urea  in  muscular  tissue ; '  the  theory  that  it  is  a  stage  in  the  formation 
of  urea  has  been  advanced  because  it  can  be  made  to  yield  urea  in  the 
laboratory ;  its  molecule,  in  fact,  contains  the  cyanamide  radicle 
(CN.NH2),  which  plus  a  molecule  of  water  is  equal  to  urea  (CON2H,). 
(See  further  under  Urine.) 

When  creatine  is  boiled  with  baryta  water,  the  following  equation 
represents  the  change  that  occurs  : — 

C4H,,N3O2  +  H2O=CON2H4  +  C3H-NO2 

[oreatine]  [urea]  [sarcosine] 

Synthesis  of  creatine. — Creatine  has  been  made  synthetically,  and 
the  following,  which  is  the  method  adopted,  will  show  what  is  the  con- 
stitution of  its  molecule. 

When  methylamine  and  monochloracetic  acid  are  brought  together,, 
the  following  reaction  occurs  : — 

CH3)          CH0C1    CH2N(CH;,)H 

H      '.N  +  =  +  HC1 

H      )         CO.OH  CO.OH 

[ir.i'thylauiine]        [mono-chlonu-etic      [sarcosine  or 

acid]  iiietliylglycocine] 

That  is  to  say,  sarcosine  and  hydrochloric  acid  are  formed.  Sarcosine 
is  also  called  methylglycocine,  i.e.  glycocine  (amido-acetic  acid),  in 
which  one  H  is  replaced  by  methyl  (CH3).  On  heating  sarcosine 
and  cyanamide  together,  creatine  is  formed  according  to  the  following 
equation  : — 

C3H7NO2  +  CN.NH,=C4H9N3O2 

[saroosine]          [cyanamide]  [civatine-] 

Quantity  of  creatine  in  muscles. — According  to  Voit3  the  quantity 
of  creatine  is  fairly  constant  in  the  voluntary  muscles  ;  the  quantity 
is  found  to  vary  from  0'2  to  0-3  per  cent,  in  different  animals.  This 
quantity  increases  during  starvation  (Demant4).  Cardiac  muscle 

1  Creatine  is  also  found  sparingly  in  nervous  tissue. 

*  Creatine  is  thus  methyl-guauidine-acetic  acid  (Buuiuann,  Ann.  ('hem.  Pluirm. 
clxvii.  77). 

•"•  /fit.  f.  Biologic,  iv.  77.  Subsequent  analyses  by  Nenbauer,  Hofmann,  Creite, 
mid  many  others  have  confirmed  Voit's  analyses.  For  references  see-  Hoppe-Seyler's. 
Phi/aiol.  Chcm.  p.  642.  4  Zeit.  pliysiol.  Chcm.  iii.  387. 
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contains  less  creatine  than  the  voluntary  muscles  (Voit) ;  the  same  is 
1 1  u»>  for  unstriated  muscle  (Lflunann1). 

Creatinine.  Small  quantities  of  this  base  are  found  in  muscle;2  it 
is  also  a  constituent  of  urine.  The  strongly  alkaline  reaction  of  crea- 
tininc  is  said  by  Salkowski  in  a  recent  article3  to  be  greatly  due  to 
adlu-ivnt  alkaline  salts.  The  compound  of  creatinine  with  zinc  chloride 
(C4H7N3O).jZnCl.j  has  a  characteristic  crystalline  form,  and  is  used  as  a 
test  for  this  substance.  The  statements  made  as  to  the  relative  quantities 
of  creatine  and  creatinine  during  the  rest  and  activity  of  muscle  are 
rtmtradii  -tory  ;  Voit4  states  that  creatine  is  diminished  during  activity; 
S.imkin'  that  creatinine  increases  during  tetanus;  and  Nawrocki8 
contradicts  these  statements.  The  more  recent  observations  by  Monari7 
however  confirm  the  original  statement  of  Sarokin ;  on  fatigue  of 
muscle,  creatinine  is  produced  from  the  creatine,  together  with  a  small 
quantity  of  another  substance  called  xanthocreatinine  C5H|0N4O. 

Hypoxanthine,  Xanthine.  and  Uric  Acid  are  found  in  muscles  in 
small  quantities. 

The  formula1  of  these  three  substances  denote  their  close  relation- 
ship to  one  another. 

Hypoxanthine  or  Sarcine       .          .          .     C5H4N4(3 

Xanthine C5H4N4O2 

Uric  acid       .         .         •  -.    •         •         •     C5H4X4O3 

The  last-mentioned  substance,  uric  acid,  occurs  only  in  the  merest  traces 
( Meissner  *).  With  regard  to  zanthine*  and  hypoxanthine,10  the  following  is  a 
summary  of  the  chief  facts  concerning  them: — 

1'i't imriition. — The  mother  liquor,  from  which  creatine  has  been  separated, 
is  precipitated  witli  ammonia  and  silver  nitrate;  the  precipitate  is  dissolved 
in  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1-1.  The  liquid  is  cooled  and  a  compound 
of  liy(>oxanthine  and  silver  nitrate  crystallises  out.  The  mother  liquor  (a)  is 
pn-.rved.  The  silver  is  removed  from  the  crystals  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  the  nitrate  of  hypoxanthine  treated  with  ammonia,  and  thus  crystalline 
nodules  of  hypoxanthine  are  formed.  A  compound  of  xanthineand  silver  nitrate 
is  left  in  solution  in  («);  it  is  precipitated  by  excess  of  ammonia;  the  silver 
is  removed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  base  obtained  in  white  amorphous 
granules  by  adding  ammonia. 


1  LrhrLiirJi,  iii.  78.  *  This  is,  however,  de:i!«'.l  l.y  Nenbaner  and  N»wrocki. 

3  Salkowski,  Zeit.  physiol.  Client,  xii.  211.  *  Lo>:  ,-it. 

5  Virchow'a  Archie,  xxvii.  •  Centralblatt,  1865,  p.  417. 

7  A.  Monari,  Gazetta,  xvii.  867.  "  Zeit.f.  rat.  Med.  xxxi.  144. 

9  Found  also  in  urinary  rali-uli  (Marcet),  in  guano  iVn^-i-  and  Phipson,  Cheni.  Med. 
vi.  16), and  in  urine  (Bence  Jones,  Quart.  J.  C)t-  .  xv.  ?H;  Weiske,  Zeit.f.  Biol. 
ii.  254). 

10  Found  also  in  spWn  iSi  licn-ri.  in  the  blood,  marrow,  and  wc-rftin-:  glands. 
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Xanthitu'  Hypoxanth  i/n 

Proj>erties.~It  reduces  silver  salts.  It   forms    compounds    with  silver, 

It  forms  compounds  with  hydrochloric  copper,  and   platinum.     On   oxidation 

acid  (hexagonal  plates),  nitric  acid,  i:c. ;  with  nitric  acid  it  yields  xanthine.   Its 


the  latter  is  not  rendered   purple    by 


nitrate  and  chlorate  art-  crystalline. 


ammonia,  and  so  it  can  be  distinguished 
from  uric  acid. 

Amount  in  muscle.— Q-0026  (Sche-  0-022-0-02G  (Neubauer  -).  Itsamonnt 
rer ').  increases  in  starvation  (Demant). 

Carnine. — A  crystalline  base  (C7H9N4O,  +  H2O) ;  it  was  originally  found  in 
fairly  large  quantities  (1  per  cent.)  in  American  meat  extracts  (Weidel*)  ;  it  has 
been  since  found  in  the  flesh  of  several  animals  (frog,  alligator,  &c.)  by  Kruken- 
berg  and  Wagner.4  It  is  probable  that  carnine  is  one  of  the  intermediate  pro- 
ducts between  the  proteid  molecule  and  the  substances  of  the  uric  acid  group 
which  we  have  just  considered. 

Urea.— (CON2H,)  is  probably  present  in  small  quantities,  but  is  difficult  to 
separate  from  other  niti-ogenous  bases. 

Taurine. — Found  in  the  muscles  of  the  horse,  fishes,  and  molluscs.  In  fishes 
Limpricht s  found  1-0(5  per  cent,  of  taurin.  . 

Glycocine. — Found  to  the  extent  of  0-39-0-71  per  cent,  in  the  non-striated 
muscles  of  molluscs  (Chittenden  6). 

Protic  acid  (Protsaure). — An  acid  formed  from  the  decomposition  of  proteids, 
described  by  Limpricht  in  the  muscles  of  fishes.  This  is  an  acid  of  doubtful 
nature. 

Iriosinic  acid  (C10H,4N4O,,). — First  described  by  Liebig.  It  is  itself  amorphous, 
but  forms  crystalline  salts  with  the  alkaline  metals,  with  barium,  and  with 
calcium.  It  has  since  been  found  and  estimated  (0-005-0-02  per  cent.)  by 
Creite.7 

Lecithin  and  its  decomposition  products,  such  as  glycerophosphoric  acid,  are 
found  in  small  quantities  in  muscle,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  this  substance- 
is  a  constituent  of  muscular  substance  proper ;  more  probably  it  is  derived  from 
the  nerve  fibres  which  terminate  in  the  muscle  (Hoppe- Seyler 8). 

The  next  class  of  extractives  are  those  which  are  non-nitrogenous  ; 
these  are  glycogen,  iuosite  and  other  carbohydrates,  lactic  acid, 
and  fat. 

Glycogen. — This  substance,  sometimes  called  animal  starch,  has  the 
formula  (C6H10O5)H.  It  is  present  largely  in  all  embryonic  tissues;9 

1  Ann.  Ghent.  Pharni.  cvii.  814.  *  Zeit.f.  anal.  Cln-m.  vi.  83. 

3  Weidel,  Ann.  Chem.  Pharni.  clviii.  858. 

*  Krukenberg  and  Wagner,  Sitzungsber.  d.physik.-med.  Gesell.  zu  Wiirzburg,  1888, 
No.  4.  Krukenberg  has  also  examined  the  muscles  of  a  large  number  of  fishes  and  inver- 
tebrates for  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  various  extractives  enumerated  above.  His 
results  will  be  found  in  Untersuch.  des  jthysiol.  Anstalt  Heidelberg,  vol.  iv.  Heft  i. ;  and 
in  Maly's  Jahresbericht,  xi.  840. 

a  Ann.  Chem.  Phann.  cxxvii.  185,  cxxxiii.  800. 

6  Ibid,  clxxviii.  iJGK.  7  Zeit.  rat.  Med.  (8)  xxxvi.  195. 

8  Physiol.  Chem.  p.  647. 

9  Claude  Bernard,  Coiii^tm  raid,  xlviii.  673.     Cramer  (Zeit.  Biol.  xxiv.  67)  obtained 
pure  glycogen  from  foetal  skin  and  cartilage. 
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in  the  adult  it  is  found  chiefly  in  the  liver,  tin-  muscles,  and  the  white 
blood  corpuscles.  During  life,  as  in  the  liver,  the  muscle  glycogen 
a  1 1|  tears  to  be  converted  into  sugar,  and  this  change  may  occur  for  a 
certain  time  after  death.  Boh  in  '  considers  the  change  into  sugar  does 
not  occur  till  putrefaction  sets  in,  and  Demant  2  has  shown  that  the 
change  may  be  greatly  hindered  by  the  action  of  weak  carbolic  acid 
In  estimating  the  amount  of  glycogen  in  muscle,  the  tissue  should, 
however,  be  obtained  as  soon  as  possible  after  death,  and  immediately 
plunged  into  boiling  water  to  destroy  any  ferment  which  converts 
glycogen  into  sugar.  The  glycogen  may  then  be  extracted  with  hot 
water  (Bnicke,3  Nasse4),  or  with  dilute  potash  (Abeles/'  Kiilz  G).  If  a 
quantitative  analysis  is  to  be  made,  a  weighed  quantity  of  muscle  must  be 
taken,  tinely  divided,  and  repeatedly  extracted  until  no  more  glycogen 
passes  into  solution.  In  the  case  of  muscle  especially,  the  dilute  alkali 
effects  a  much  more  thorough  extraction  than  hot  water  (Kiilz).  Any 
proteid  that  passes  into  solution  is  precipitated  by  potassio-mercuric 
iodide  and  tiltered  off;  the  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk  and  the 
glycogen  precipitated  as  a  white  powder  by  excess  of  alcohol,  or  it  may 
be  converted  into  sugar  and  then  estimated  polarimetrically.  Glycogen 
forms  an  opalescent  solution  in  water,  and  gives,  like  dextrin,  a  red- 
brown  colour  with  iodine.  A  large  number  of  comparative  estimations 
by  weighing  and  by  the  polarimeter  have  been  made  in  Kiilz's 
laboratory  and  found  to  yield  veiy  nearly  equal  results.7  Cramer,8 
using  Kiilz's  method,  found 

1.  The  glycogen  in  the  two  halves  of  the  body  is  equal. 

'2.  In  the  heart,  glycogen  is  unequally  distributed  in  the  different 
regions,  so  differing  from  the  liver. 

3.  Different  groups  of  muscles  vary  in  the  amount  of  glycogen 
they  contain,  but  symmetrical  or  corresponding  muscles  contain  the 
same  amount. 

Briicke9  found  glycogen  in  the  plain  muscle  of  the  stomach; 
Chittenden  10  ami  Bizio  "  found  it  in  the  plain  muscles  of  gastropods. 

The  amount  of  glycogen  in  muscle  is  variable  ;  the  following  are 
the  chief  facts  relating  to  variations  in  the  amount  that  is  present :  — 

1.  Influence  of  starvation.     The  nni-clf  glycogen   in  warm-blooded  aniin  >N 

1  Pjiiifjer'ii  Archie,  xxiv.  8».  -   /.,  it.  plnjuiitl.  Clu-in.  iii.  200. 

3  Brik-kr.  Sit.nnijubrr.  il.  k.  k.  AkinL  <l.  H  V.s.sn/W/.  M '/»•«,  Ixiii.  '211. 

M,  ]'rl"'/'i-y  Archil',  ii.  :»7.  '  Al  ,.•'••-.  M,-,l.  Jitlirlxii'hcr,  1877,  p.  551. 

'•  Kill/,  /.,-it.  Ifiul.  xxii.  Itil. 

iim.-l/,  Zt-it.  Jitol.  xxv.  IHO.  -   //,/,/.  xxiv.  «7. 

fj   Wituri-  .!/,•«</.  Sit:nii;/>>lir>:  \ol.  Ixiii.  '2  Al.tli.  1*71. 

10  Chittenden,  Ann.  Clit-in.  I'lmnn.  c-lxxviii.  it  Mi. 

11  Bizio,  Atti  tlcll'  Istitutv  ]',nrt.  </;  x,-i,'n:>:  \.>1.  xi.  (ser.  8),  1806. 
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disappears  during  inanition  much  more  slowly  than  the  liver  glycogen  (W<  i->,' 
Aldehoff2).  Luchsinger3  suited  that  the  heart-muscles  are  richer  in  glycogen 
during  inanition  than  those  of  the  limbs,  but  Aldehoff,  who  used  Kiilz's  met  IKK! 
of  estimating  glycogen,  and  therefore  obtained  more  correct  results,  was  not  able 
to  confirm  this  statement  of  Luchsinger. 

2.  Influence  of  work.  Muscular  activity  lessens  the  amount  of  glycogen  in  a 
muscle,  it  being  apparently  transformed  into  sugar  (Weiss,  Manche,1  Molinari  ')• 
This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  following  table  (Manche). 


Weight  of  glycogen  in 
liinb  at  rest 

0-1277  gramme 
0-2287       „ 
0-2267 


Weight  of  glycogen  i" 
ii)i|io.-itr  limb,  which 
was  made  to  contract 
from  23-65  minutes 

Loss  of  (rljviiv'on 
per  cent,  in 
tetaniseil  liinli 

0-114  gramme 

12-76 

0-1942       „ 

15-09 

0-1917 

15-44 

In  other  words,  the  limbs  which  were  stimulated  to  contract  lost  from  12  to 
15  per  cent,  of  their  glycogen  in  an  hour.  Luchsinger  considered  that  glycogen 
is  not  a  direct  source  of  energy  in  contracting  muscle,  but  this  is  in  no  way 
proved  by  his  researches,  for  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  could  ever  have  obtained 
muscles  free  from  glycogen — as  we  have  already  seen  the  glycogen  of  muscle 
disappears  very  slowly  during  inanition.  In  frogs  inanition  causes  a  rapid  dis- 
appearance of  the  liver  glycogen,  but  that  of  the  muscles  remains  practically 
unaltered  (Aldehoff). 

3.  Effect  of  removing  the  liver.     Minkowski 6  and  Laves7  stated  that  ai'trr 
extirpation  of  the  liver  the  muscle-glycogen  markedly  diminishes  ;  they  consider 
that  the  muscle-glycogen  chiefly  originates  in  the  liver.   C.  Schmelz,"  using  Kiilz's 
method  of  estimating  glycogen,  confirms  these  results  which  were  arrived  at  by 
Briicke's  apparently  less  exact  method.     Schmelz,  however,  does  not  consider  the 
point  proved  that  the  liver  is  the  source  of  the  muscle-glycogen,  for  he  finds  that 
feeding  animals   on  cane  sugar  produces  no   marked   increase  of  the  muscle- 
glycogen  either  in  normal  animals  or  in  those  from  which  the  liver  lias  been 
removed.     Prausnitz  *  also  considers  that  the  muscles  have  a  glycogeuic  function 
quite  apart  from  that  of  the  liver. 

4.  Effect  of  cutting  the  nerve  of  a  muscle.     This  operation  causes  an  incivusi- 
in  the  glycsgen  of  the  muscle  (Chandelon  '").     The  following  table  illustrates  the 
results  obtained  (Manche)  :— 


Operation  of  cutting  one  sciatic  nerve, 
lierformed 

1-5    clavs  before  death 
2-7       „ 
:!-20     , 


Increase  (per  cent.)  of  muscle-glycogen  on 
o|>erateil  side  as  compareil  with  tin-  normal 

6  25 
2667 
33-33 


No  doubt  the  intact  muscles  of  the  healthy  limb  continue  to  contract  after  the 
operation,  and  thus  lose  a  certain  amount  of  glycogen  ;  in  the  paralysed 
on  the  other  hand,  the  glycogen  is  allowed  to  accumulate. 


1  Weiss,  Sitzungsb.  d.  k.  Akad.  der  Wissemch.  Ixiv. 

2  Aldehoff,  Zcit.  Jiiol.  \\\.  187.  3  Luchsinger,  Dissert.  Ziirich,  1.S7.V 

4  Mam-ho,  Zcit.  Biol.  xxv.  168.  i  Molinari,  Chem.  Centralbl.  188S),  ii.  p.  372. 

Miukowski,  Arch.f.  exp.  Path.  n.  Pharmakol.  xxiii.  189. 

7  Laves,  Inaug.  Dissert.  Kiinigsberg,  1886. 

8  C  Schmelz,  Zeit.  Biol.  xxv.  180.  9  Zeit.  Biol.  xxvi.  87?. 
10  Chandelon,  Pfliuji-r'n  Art- hie,  xiii.  62C. 
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.",.  KrtVrt  <.f  fimin^  tin-  ten.  Inn  of  u  muscle.  After  tenotomy  the  muscle 
appear-  to  be  in  such  a  pathological  coinlition  that  glycogen  accumulates  in 
it,  and  does  not  undergo  metabolic  rlianp-.  -o  readily  as  in  normal  muscle 
(E.  Krauss).1 

•  ;.  Ligature  of  the  artery  sii]>plying  a  muscle  leads  to  a  decrease  of  its 
gljpoogen,  especially  in  those  cases  in  which  oedema  follows  the  operation;  the 
.saturation  of  the  tissues  by  lymph  leading  probably  to  saccharification  (Chande- 
lon,  Manche). 

Dextrin.  This  is  an  intermediate  stage  in  the  formation  of  sugar 
from  glycogen  ;  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  it  from  glycogen  ;  it  has 
tlif  same  empirical  formula,  and  gives  the  same  colour  with  iodine  ;  it, 
however,  unlike  glycogen,  forms  a  clear  solution  with  cold  water.  Lim- 
pricht  2  found  it  in  horseflesh  ;  but  more  extended  observations  by 
Nasse  2  have  shown  that  its  amount  is  variable  and  dependent  on  the 
>ta^«-  ir.to  which  the  glycogen  has  been  transformed  after  death. 

Maltose.  —  It  is  Xasse  chiefly  who  has  worked  at  the  transformation 
of  glycogen  into  sugar.  During  activity  and  at  certain  stages  after 
death  the  glycogen  certainly  diminishes  in  quantity,  and  it  is  believed 
to  be  changed  into  sugar  and,  according  to  Nasse,  partly  also  into 
lactic  acid.  Reasons  have,  however,  been  advanced  on  p.  409  which 
>ho\v  that  lactic  acid  is  probably  derived  from  the  proteids  of  the 
muscle,  not  from  its  carbohydrates.  From  resting  muscle  little  or  no 
sugar  can  be  obtained.  According  to  Meissner  3  the  sugar  which  is 
formed  on  activity  is  not  dextrose,  but  maltose. 

Inosite.  This  substance,  which  is  isomeric  with  dextrose  but  is 
ndu-fermentahle,  does  not  reduce  copper  salts,  and  has  no  action  on  the 
plane  of  polarised  light,  was  tirst  discovered  by  Scherer  4  in  the  heart 
of  the  ox,  and  lias  since  been  found  in  the  voluntary  muscles  in  small 
quantities  (OO:?  0-008  per  cent.  [Limpricht,  Jacobsen]),  and  in  un- 
striated  muscles  (Lehmann).  Inosite  is  also  found  in  other  animal 
tissues  and  in  many  plants.  It  crystallises  in  colourless  monoclinic 
tables  (O4H)SO6  +  2H>O),  and  when  pure  gives  with  nitric  acid  and 
calcium  chloride  a  pink  colour  (nee  p.  100). 

Alcohol.  Small  quantities  of  ethyl  alcohol  were  found  by  Rajew  sky  ' 
in  tin-  fresh  muscles  of  the  rabbit,  ox,  and  horse.  Bechamp6  confirmed 
this  observation. 

Lactic  acid.  The  question  of  the  method  of  the  formation  of 
lactic  acid  has  already  been  discussed  in  connection  with  rigor 


1   E.  Kruiiss.  Virchiiir'x  Arrhif,  i-xiii.  III.V  f  Loc.  rit. 

3  Meissner,  (:»ttin</n-  .\nrlirirliti-n,  lH(il,  p.  -JIM!,  mid  1802,  p.  157. 
1  S.-herer,  Ann.   Cluin.  I'linnn.  Ixxvii.  ;!•_>•.».     For   tin-  most    recent   account  of   the 
chemical  constitution  of  inosite  *<•<•  Miujuenne.   Coinpt.  n-nd.  vol.  civ.  (18«7!.  1>1>    ^"'. 

1  Pflitger's  Arrhir.  xi.  1-J-J.  «  Coin  pt.  rend,   xxxix.  No.  18. 
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(see  p.  409),  and  the  opinion  has  been  advanced  that  it  is  formed  from 
proteid,  not  from  carbohydrate.  This  acid  is  produced  during  both  the 
contraction  and  the  death-rigor  of  muscle. 

We  have  already  seen  that  there  are  two  isomeric  lactic  acids- 
(C3H6O3)  produced  ;  one  is  sarcolactic  or  para-lactic  acid  (optically 
active  ethidene  lactic  acid),  and  the  other  is  ethene  lactic  acid.  We 
have  still  to  describe  the  preparation  and  distinctive  properties  of 
these  acids. 

Preparation. — The  syrupy  liquid  from  which  creatine  has  crystallised  (Liebig's 
method,  gee  p.  419)  is  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  extracted  with  ether. 
The  ether  contains  the  lactic  acids  in  solution ;  it  is  evaporated  to  dryness  and 
the  residue  dissolved  and  boiled  in  water  in  which  carbonate  of  zinc  is  suspended. 
It  is  then  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk.  On  treating  this 
with  absolute  alcohol,  the  liquid  deposits  needles  of  zinc  sarcolactate,  the  ethene 
lactate  of  zinc  remaining  in  solution.  The  sarcolactate  is  filtered  off,  and  the 
filtrate  evaporated  down,  when  the  ethene  lactate  separates  out.  This  also  is 
filtered  off.  We  thus  have  zinc  sarcolactate  on  one  filter,  and  zinc  ethene  lactate 
on  another.  The  free  acid  is  prepared  from  each  in  the  same  way.  The  crystals- 
of  the  zinc  salt  are  dissolved  in  water :  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  passed  through 
the  solution  ;  the  zinc  sulphide  is  filtered  off ;  the  filtrate  is  concentrated,  shaken 
with  ether,  and,  on  evaporating  the  ethereal  extract  to  dryness,  the  free  acid  is 
obtained. 

Properties  of  the  isomeric  lactic  acids. 


Sarcolactic  acid 

1.  Dextrorotatory   (a  = 
+  3-5). 

2.  Zinc   compound    has 
the  formula  Zn(C3HsOs),+ 
2H,0.   It  loses  all  its  water 
of  crystallisation  (12-9  per 
cent.)  at  100°  C.    Specific 
rotation    =     -7'6°.    Very 
insoluble  in  alcohol.  Soluble 
in  17-5  parts  of  water  at 
14°  C. 

3.  Calcium  compound  has 
the  formula  2[Ca(C,H5Os),] 
+  9H2O.  Specific  rotation  = 


Fermentation  lactic  acid  from 
milk 

1.  Optically  inactive 


2.  Zinc  compound  has 
the  formula  Zn(C3H5Os)2 
+  3H20.     It  loses  all  its 
water  of   crystallisation 
(18-18)  at  100°  C.    Opti- 
cally inactive.    Insoluble 
in    alcohol.     Soluble    in 
58-60  parts  of  water  at 
14°  C. 

3.  Calcium  compound 
has          the          formula 
CaC^HjO,)..  +  5H,,O.  Op- 
ticallv  inactive. 


Ethene  lactic  acid 

1.  Optically  inactive. 

2.  Zinc  compound  has 
the  same  formula  as  the 
sarcolactate.      Optically 
inactive.      More  soluble 
in  alcohol.    Very  soluble 
in  water. 


-3-8°. 

4.  When  oxidised  with  dilute  chromic  acid,  acetic 
and  formic  acids  are  produced.  At  100°  lactic  anhy- 
dride (C6H100S)  and  at  140°  lactide  (CSH4O.,)  are 
formed. 


4.  Oxidised  with 
dilute  chromic  acid,  ma- 
Ionic  acid  (C,H4O4)  is- 
produced.  Lactic  anhy- 
dride and  lactide  are 
formed  as  in  the  case  of 
the  two  other  acids. 
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nf  lactic  m-'nl  in  mutch:— Thi<  is  variable  :  tin-  \.-iriini.-  analyse*  tli:it 
linve  been  made  give  numbers  \aryinir  from  O'l  to  TO  per  cent.  (Jarobsen, 
Takars,  I'.uliin,  Demant). 

Fat. — A  certain  quantity  of  fat  is  always  present  between  the 
muscular  fibres  ;  it  is  not  possible  to  say  whether  any  of  the  fat 
obtained  from  muscle  comes  from  the  muscular  substance  proper  or 
not. 

There  are  two  conditions,  however,  in  which  fat  is  undoubtedly 
present : — 

1.  In  the  affection  known  as  fatty  degeneration,  the  interior  of 
the  sarcolemna  becomes  crowded  with  fat  granules  and  globules  ;  these 
tirst  obscure  and  finally  obliterate  the  striations  of  the  contractile 
substance.  It  often  occurs  markedly  in  the  heart ;  it  may  be  produced 
artificially  by  certain  poisons,  especially  by  phosphorus. 

1*.  After  death  the  muscular  substance  may  be  replaced  by  a  waxy 
material,  known  as  adipocere.  This  occurs  especially  in  corpses  buried 
in  damp  soil,  or  in  bodies  which  remain  in  water  some  time  after 
death.  The  length  of  time  after  death  that  these  changes  occur  has 
been  the  subject  of  extended  observations,  especially  at  the  Paris 
Morgue  ;  it  is  found  to  occur  in  the  muscles  in  a  definite  order,  and 
the  amount  of  adipocere  present  is  a  very  good  gauge  of  the  time  a 
l>ody  has  l>een  dead. l  Adipocere  consists  chiefly  of  the  calcium  soaps  of 
palmitic  and  stearic  acids,  and,  in  some  cases,  of  acid  ammonium  soaps 
also.2  Hoppe-Seyler 3  regards  the  change  as  a  result  of  a  ferment 
action. 

The  formation  of  fat  from  proteids  probably  occurs  under  other 
circumstances  ;  for  instance,  fat  is  formed  in  the  body  on  an  exclu- 
sively proteid  diet. 

Inorganic  Constituents  of  Muscle 

The  most  noteworthy  points  in  the  inorganic  constituents  of  muscle 
are  the  predominance  of  potassium  over  sodium  among  the  bases,  and 
i »f  phosphoric  acid  among  the  acids.  This  appears  to  be  a  general  rule 
throughout  the  animal  kingdom.  The  total  amount  of  ash  is  from  I  to 
I '5  per  cent. 

The  following  analyses  are  by  Bunge  4  : — 

1  See  more  fully  in  works  on  Fotviisir  Medicine. 

1  Quain,  Med.  Chir.  Trans.  1850,  141.     Yin-how.  I'rrlniiiill.  il.  jiJnjs.  tned.  Gesellsch. 
i-lii<rt/,  vol.  iii.     Wetherill,  •lutint.  f.  pnikt.  ('lirm.  vol.  Ixviii.  p.  '2(5.    K.  B.  Leh- 
iiiiiiin.  Ii'<,i.  <;,,t>;il!,I.  1  s.v.i.  ,,.  r,r,.  3  Physiol.  Chem.  \>.  ll!». 

4  Bunge,  Zeit.  physiol.  Chrm.  ix    tvo.     Other   uuulysvs    will   be   found   in    Hoppe 
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Tn  parts  per  1,000 

I.  II. 

K2O       ....     4-654  4-160 

Na2O      .         .         ...     0-770  0-811 

CaO        ....     0-086  0-072 

MgO       .                  .         .     0-412  0-381 

Fe2O3     ....     0-057  — • 

P2O5       .                           .     4-644  4-58 

Cl           ....     0-672  0-70 

S03        .        .        .        .  0-10 

The  Gases  of  Muscle 

The  subject  of  the  gaseous  constituents  of  muscle  is  one  at  which 
a  large  amount  of  painstaking  work  has  been  done.  The  forms  of 
apparatus  used  have  been  already  described  (p.  31),  and  we  shall  now 
consider  the  principal  results  which  have  been  arrived  at.  In  dis- 
cussing this  subject  it  will  be  necessary  to  draw  distinctions  between 
active  and  resting  muscle,  and  also  to  consider  the  gases  of  the  blood 
which  is  entering  and  of  that  which  is  leaving  the  muscle. 

Gases  of  the  muscle  itself.- — In  order  to  extract  the  gases  from 
muscle  (the  muscle  in  vacua)  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  entanglement 
with  air  ;  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  form  of  mercurial  air-pump  much  like 
those  employed  in  extracting  the  gases  from  the  blood  ;  the  boiling- 
flask  is  perforated  with  platinum  wires  so  that,  if  necessary,  the  muscle 
may  be  excited  to  contract  while  in  mcuo,  and  the  froth -chamber  is 
so  arranged  that  an  acid  can  be  made  to  pass  when  desired  from  it  to 
the  muscle  (fig.  15,  p.  32). 

Muscle  which  has  been  freed  from  blood  and  removed  from  the 
body,  then  scalded  to  prevent  rigor,  and  minced,  yields  a  small 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  ;  this  is  increased  011  adding  acid,  by  the 
liberation  of  the  gas  from  carbonates.  Hermann's  '  results  were  : — 

Free  carbonic  acid  ....     2'74  per  cent. 
Fixed  carbonic  acid          ..        .         .     1"95         „ 

Muscles  in  which  rigor  mortis  has  been  prevented  by  freezing  and 
placed  in  the  boiling-flask  containing  boiled  salt  solution  give  off  no 
gas  at  0°  C.,  but  above  this  temperature,  especially  when  rigidity  sets 

S.-yler's   Phijsiol.    Chom.   pp.   t>50,   651.      They,  however,   simply  illustrate   the   sum.- 
points. 

1  Hermann  (Uiiti:rnn<-hnit(/i-u  ii.  d.  Stn/icechtel  der  Mttskeln  ausgehend  coin  Gas- 

•  hue/,  Hirschwald,  Berlin,  1867). 


in,  there  is  a  discharge  of  gas,  and,  if  putrefaction  be  allowed  to  super- 
vene, .t  t'lirtluT  discharge.  In  the  portions  of  gas  first  set  free  Kinall 
quantities  of  nitrogen  are  constantly  found,  hut  oxygen  is  always 
absent.  The  following  numbers  were  obtained  by  Hermann  in  one 
experiment : — 

Free  carbonic  acid  lilierated  at  60°  C.  .         .  1 1  '79  per  cent. 

Fixed  carbonic  acid,  i.e.  liberated  by  acid     .  2'04         „ 

Nitrogen      .......  1*23         „ 

Oxygen        .......  O'O  „ 

There  is  thus  a  great  increase  in  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  as 
compared  with  scalded  muscle,  i.e.  muscle  in  which  rigor  does  not  occur. 

The  following  experiment  illustrates  the  effect  of  contraction  ; 
again  there  is  an  increase  in  the  discharge  of  free  carbonic  acid  ;  no 
oxygen  is  ever  found  ;  a  small  admixture  of  nitrogen  may  be  neglected. 

Resting  muscle  Tftanir-ed  muscle 

Free  carbonic  acid  .         .     3'01  per  cent.  7 '66  per  cent. 

Fixed  carbonic  acid         .     4'90         ,,  4-42         „ 

Stuitxing1  showed  that  on  the  .prolonged  boiling  of  muscle  a  sub- 
-tam-e  is  broken  up  which  yields  a  large  amount  of  carbonic  acid  ;  this 
MilMance  is  probably  the  same  as  that  which  is  decomposed  with  the 
production  of  carbonic  acid  on  tetanus  or  rigor,  as,  after  tetanus  or 
riyor,  boiling  does  not  produce  nearly  such  a  large  yield  of  the  gas. 

Miixcular  respiration.  The  muscle  in  the  air.  The  simplest  method 
for  investigating  the  changes  produced  in  air  by  the  presence  of 
noting  or  contracting  muscle  is  that  of  Hermann.  The  muscle  is 
placed  in  a  certain  quantity  of  air  in  a  graduated  tube  over  mercury. 

Electrodes  can  be  placed  in  contact  with  the  muscle  and  so  con- 
t  ruction  produced,  and  at  the  end  of  the  experiment  the  muscle  can  be 
withdrawn  through  the  mercury.  The  gases  left  in  the  tube  are  first 
dried,  the  carbonic  acid  absorbed  by  potash,  the  oxygen  exploded  with 
hydrogen  or  absorbed  by  pyrogallic  acid,  and  the  oxygen  of  the  original 
air  calculated  from  the  volume  of  nitrogen  left  l>ehind. 

The  chief  results  obtained  are  as  follows  : 

1.  A  small  amount  of  oxygen  is  absorbed.  This  occurs  both  in 
renting,  active,  and  rigid  muscle,  and  is  (.-hit-fly  due  to  the  onset  of 
putrefaction.  A  small  quantity  of  the  oxygen  is,  however,  probably 
alixtn-lied  by  the  muscle  for  its  vital  jinx-esses.  \Ve  have  seen  that  no 
oxygen  is  obtainable  from  a  muscle ;  the  oxygen  taken  from  the  air,  or, 

1  Pfliiger'*  Arrliir,  vxiii 
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when  the  muscle  is  in  the  body,  from  the  blood,  is  not  present  in  the 
free  condition,  but  in  a  state  of  combination.  This  compound  is  ;i 
firmer  one  than  oxyhsemoglobin,  and  holds  the  oxygen  until  it  is  required 
for  the  oxidative  changes  that  occur  when  a  muscle  contracts.  A  muscle 
will,  as  we  have  seen,  contract  in  vacua  ;  a  heart  will  continue  to"]beat 
for  some  time  in  a  chamber  containing  no  oxygen.  This  is  in  virtue 
of  the  oxygen  stored  up  in  the  muscular  tissue  itself.  When  carbonic 
acid  is  formed  in  a  muscle  it  is  not  due  to  direct  oxidation  ;  and  hence, 
when  one  finds  that  a  small  quantity  of  oxygen  is  taken  up  by  a  muscle 
in  such  experiments  as  Hermann's,  it  must  be  clearly  understood  that 
what  is  meant  is  that  this  oxygen  is  entering  into  combination  with 
.something  that  holds  it  in  the  muscle  for  future  use,  not  for  the 
immediate  formation  of  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  other  products  of 
oxidation. 

2.  While  the  quantity  of  oxygen  absorbed  remains  practically 
constant,  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  given  off  is  much  increased  by 
contraction  or  on  the  onset  of  rigidity.  This  may  be  best  illustrated  by 
experiments. 

Oxygen  absorbed         Carbonic  aciil  given  off 

,   f  Living  muscle  .         .         .     18  per  cent.  8  per  cent, 

i  Rigid  muscle    ...     16         „  16         „ 

9  i  Muscle  at  rest  .         .       6         „  1         „ 

(Tetanised  muscle       .         .       8         „  9         „ 

Muscular  respiration.  The  muscle  in  the  body. — The  gases  in  the 
blood  entering  and  leaving  the  muscle  are  analysed  first  while  the 
muscle  is  at  rest ;  and  then  when  the  muscles  are  made  to  contract. 

Taking  arterial  blood  as  the  standard,  Ludwig  and  Schmidt1 
obtained  the  following  numbers  :  — 

Venous  blood  Oxygen  less  than  Carbonic  acid  more 

arterial  blood  than  arterial  blood 

Muscles  at  rest  9      per  cent.  6'7  per  cent. 

Muscles  in  action  12-26       „  10'S       ,, 

The  difference  is  really  more  considerable  than  the  table  shows, 
because,  when  muscles  contract,  the  blood  flow  is  accelerated  in  the 
veins. 

Another  point  is  noticed  in  analyses  of  this  kind,  and  it  is  this, 
that  the  ratio  between  the  increase  of  carbonic  acid  and  the  decrease 
of  oxygen  is  greater  during  contraction  than  during  repose. 

1  Arbcitrn  (inn  ili'/-  jiliijaiol.  .[/intuit  in  Lcij>.:iij,  1868,  vol.  iii.  p.  1. 
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In  tin-  ab<>\e  experiment,  let   (j  lie  the  relation  when  the  inuscleK 
arc  ;it  rest  ;  and  Q'  when  they  are  in  action. 


Then          Q=  6y7  and  <!=.    :  «••.!  Q'>Q. 

IA  other  words,  more  carbonic  acid  is  produced  than  oxygen  is  ab- 
sorbed :  this  is  again  what  we  have  previously  seen  in  contracting  muscles 
in  their  eft'ect  upon  the  gases  of  the  atmosphere.  The  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  absorbed  in  such  experiments  is  partly  due  to  the 
acceleration  of  the  blood  stream  during  contraction.  If,  however,  the 
blood  be  first  artificially  deprived  of  its  oxygen,  before  being  sent  to  a 
muscle,  the  muscle  loses  its  irritability,  at  first  slowly,  afterwards  more 
<|uickly.  A  very  minute  quantity  of  oxygen  will  however  restore 
irritability. 

Of  other  changes  in  the  blood  produced  by  contraction  of  muscle, 
little  or  nothing  is  known  ;  during  tetanus,  the  venous  blood  is  said 
to  acquire  sarcolactic  acid  (Spiro)1  :  and  a  certain  quantity  of  reducing 
substances  of  unknown  nature  (Schmidt  ;  see  p.  433). 

CONTRACTION   OF    MUSCLE    (SUMMARY) 

When  muscle  contracts,  it  undergoes  both  chemical  and  physical 
changes.  The  latter,  the  physical  changes,  consist  in  a  conversion  of 
the  potential  energy  of  chemical  affinity  into  various  forms  of  actual 
energy  :  (1)  mechanical  motion  due  to  the  shortening  and  widening  of 
i  lie  muscular  fibres;  ('2)  heat  :  the  rise  in  temperature  can  be  seen  and 
measured  by  means  of  thermoelectric  apparatus  ;  (3)  changes  of  electrical 
potential  :  contracted  muscle  is  negative  to  uncoutracted  ;  in  this 
point  contracted  muscle  resembles  injured  and  dead  muscle.  Accom- 
panying these  changes,  there  are  alterations  in  the  optical  appearances 
of  the  muscular  fibres,  which  have  already  been  briefly  desciibed  (p.  402)  ; 
and  there  are  also  changes  in  the  extensibility  and  elasticity  of  the 
muscle,  the  most  striking  of  these  being  an  increase  of  the  extensibility 
of  contracted  as  compared  with  uncontracted  muscle  ;  that  is  to  say, 
a  given  weight  will  stretch  a  contracted  muscle  more  in  proportion  to 
its  length  than  it  will  the  same  muscle  in  a  state  of  rest. 

The  chemical  changes  that  occur  when  a  muscle  contract*  are 
>iinilar  in  kind  to  those  that  occur  when  the  muscle  is  at  rest  ;  on 
contraction  there  is  a  sudden  .-uveleration  and  extension  of  these 
decompositions.  A  healthy  muscle  connected  to  the  central 
s  >ystem  becomes  longer  when  the  nerve  connecting  it  is  cut,  or 
when  the  end-plates  by  which  the  nerve  fibres  communicate  with  the 
fibres  are  poisoned  by  curare.  A  healthy  muscle  at  rest  is 

1   Zcit.  jiliyxitil.  Clii-iii.  i.  111. 
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thus  contracted  or  retracted  to  a  certain  small  degree;  the  small 
amount  of  contraction  in  such  a  resting  muscle  is  called  tennis  :  ami 
when  this  is  diminished  by  severance  of  the  muscle  from  the  central 
nervous  system,  the  chemical  changes  occurring  during  rest  (chemical 
tonus)  are  lessened  also.  This  is  indicated  by  the  accumulation  of 
glycogen  in  s"uch  muscles,  and  by  the  fact  that  their  venous  blood  con- 
tains less  carbonic  acid  than  the  venous  blood  of  normal  resting 
muscles  does.1  We  can  now  proceed  to  give  a  resume  of  the  chemical 
differences  between  contracted  and  resting  muscle. 

1.  Changes  in  the  proteids. — There  has  been  no  evidence  adduced 
as  yet  to  show  that  any  changes  in  the  proteids  occur  when  a  muscle 
contracts.     Hermann's  theory  of  muscular  contraction  assumes  that  a 
change  occurs  similar  in  kind,  though  less  in  degree,  to  that  which 
occurs  on  the  death  of  the  muscle.     But  anything  like  the  formation 
of  a  clot  of  myosin  during  the  contraction  of  a  muscle  has  never  been 
actually  observed.     We  shall  presently  see  that  muscular  activity  has. 
very  little  influence  on  the  amount  of  nitrogen  excreted  in  the  urine, 
and  this  supports  the   idea  that  the  proteids   undergo  little  or  no  in- 
creased combustion  during  muscular  contraction. 

2.  Change  in  reaction. — There  is,  however,  during  muscular  con- 
traction an  increased  formation  of  the  lactic  acids,  so  much  so,  that 
the  muscle  acquires  a  distinctly  acid  reaction  to  litmus  paper.     Rest- 
ing muscle  is  either  alkaline  or  neutral.      Tetanised  muscle  is   acidr 
and  the  more  vigorously  muscle  contracts   on  stimulation,  the  more 
rapidly  does  it    become  acid  ;    if   for    instance   a   slowly  contracting 
muscle  from  a  tortoise  and  a  rapidly  contracting  muscle  from  a  frog 
be  tetanised  for  an  equal  time,  the  acidity  in  the  latter  case  is  greater 
than  in  the  former.     The  same  contrast  holds  for  the  slowly  contract- 
ing red  muscles,  and  the  rapidly  contracting  pale  muscles  of  the  rabbit 
(Gleiss2). 

In  the  formation  of  lactic  acid,  the  contraction  of  living  muscle 
resembles  what  occurs  upon  the  death  of  muscle  (rigor  mortis). 

3.  C/ianges  in  the  extractives. — During  tetanus  sugar  is  produced 
presumably   from    glycogen    which   diminishes   in   quantity   (Ranke,3 
Nasse4).     During  tetanus  the  extractives  soluble  in  water  decrease, 
and  those  soluble  in  alcohol  increase  (Helmholtz,5  Ranke,3  Heidenhain 

1  Claude  Bernard,  Lemons  sur  Ics  proprietes  des  tisstts  vivants,  p.  221,  Paris,  1,-C.T. 
Pfliiger  (Pflnger's  Archiv,  xviii.  802)  arrived  at  the  same  result  as  Claude  Bernard,  not  by 
actually  examining  the  blood,  but  by  estimating  and  comparing  the  amount  of  carbonic- 
acid  in  the  expired  air  from  curarised  and  non-curarised  animals. 

*  W.  Gleiss,  Pfl'uger's  Archil',  xli.  69. 

3  Ranke,  Tetanus,  Leipzig,  180."..  4  Nas><\  I'/lo,/,  /•'*  Archiv,  ii.  97. 

5  Helmholtz,  Arch.  f.  Anat.  itnd  Physiol.  1845,  p.  Tl. 
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\\itli  Nigetiet  nnd  Hefner1).  This  seems  to  be  dependent  in  part  at 
li-a^t  mi  the  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  glycogen,  and  increase  in 
the  amount  of  sugar.  With  regard  to  the  relative  amount  of  creatine 
nnd  creatinine  in  resting  and  contracting  muscle,  \arious  conflicting 
statements  have  l»een  made  (w  p.  4'J1)  ;  but  the  Iwilance  of  evidence 
is  very  much  in  favour  of  the  view  that  on  contraction  creatine 
i^  transformed  into  creatinine. 

4.  Production  of  reducing  substance*.  —  Resting  muscle  oxidises 
pyrogallic  acid,  tetanised  muscle  does  not.  A  solution  of  nitrites 
•  I  through  contracting  muscle  is  changed  into  nitrates,  and  the 
colour  of  solutions  of  indigo- sulphate  is  altered  in  the  same  way  as  it 
i>  by  reducing  substances  (Griit/ner,2  (ischleidlen3).  A.  Schmidt4 
arrived  at  similar  conclusions  from  the  examination  of  the  venous 
blood  of  tetanised  muscle,  but  what  the  reducing  substances  are  that 
are  produced  is  quite  unknown. 

'^.  (  In ii</>'x  iii  r/f  salts. — Weyl  and  Seitler5  have  pointed  out 
that  in  the  earlier  stages  of  muscular  activity  the  acid  reaction  may 
l>e  partially  due  to  acid  potassium  phosphate  produced  from  the 
alkaline  phosphate,  by  the  development  of  new  phosphoric  acid  from 
nrgjuiic  phosphorised  compounds  like  lecithin  and  nuclein  in  the 
muscle. 

6.  Cluiniji'*  in  the  <ja#es. — These  may  !*•  briefly  summarised  by 
saying  that  on  contraction,  as  on  tjie  occurrence  of  r'ujor  mortis,  the 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  given  off  is  increased.  The  amount  of  oxygen 
absorbed  is  also  increased,  but  not  in  proportion  ;  in  other  words,  the 

,      ,.      Carbonic  acid  exhaled  .    . 
traction  -  -  is  increased 

Oxygen  absorbed 

/•',ifi,fn>-  <i/' Hinxrlr.  The  way  in  which  repeated  contraction  causes 
what  is  known  as  fatigue  is  very  uncertain.  It  may  be  due  to  the 
accumulation  of  the  products  of  combustion,  or  to  a  defect  of  oxygen, 
and  probably  of  other  constituents  of  a  normal  muscle  ;  or  it  may  be 
due  to  a  combination  of  these  two  sets  of  causes. 

With  regard  to  the  former,  the  accumulation  of  products  of  com- 
bustion, Ranke0  pointed  out  the  depressing  eflect  on  muscula'  irritn 

1   Pfluyrr't  Arch  it;  iii.  ."-71.  -  <  .riit/.n.-r.  liiiil.  vii.  255. 

I  <;-c  lilfidlrn.  Iliiil.  viii.  .MMi.  *  Sitziiiujulx  rii-liti  ,!,  >•  I;,  k.  Akuil.  \\'ii-n,  vol.  xx. 

'•   /.fit.  jihiixiitl.  Clifin.  \i.  ."I.". 

'•  .1.  Hank*-.  Ti-fniiiiv,  p.  :'•">".  Tin-  ini-ri-uMii  m-idity  i>f  futi^ucd  iiius«-lcs  liu- 
III-I-M  nipti'd  liy  niiincic.ii>  nli-rrvtTi-;  iwiioiit?  tilt-  iiKin-  rt-i-i-iit  irM-aivlics  ,,n  the  subject 
may  be  inctitioiiril  :  Wurn-n  i  I'jtiit/i-r'x  Arcliir.  xxiv.  il'.tl  >,  wlm  liiuls  that,  though  tli- 
iuidity  i^  iiinva-.i-d,  tin-  nuiiilxT  of  at-id  niolei-ulcs  in  tlu-  nnisi-lc  art-  diminished;  this  i-i 
cxplaini'il  l.y  MipiH.Mii:;  thai  in  n-stinj;  mils*-!*-  tin-  anliydi  idr,  and  in  contracting  muxcli* 
the  free  ai-id  i^  iiM-.i-iit.  wliirli  hitter  i-oinliim^  «itli  twice  tin-  amount  of  base  as  the  anhy- 
Miilrsrhott  and  Hattistini  (Arr)i.  Itfiliemn-n.  viii.  !M)i  II^.M!  plieiiol  phthalein  and 
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bility  produced  by  all  acids,  carbonic  acid,  and  lactic  acid,  among 
others.  Renewal  of  the  blood  stream  through  exhausted  muscles  causes 
them  to  revive  ;  this  may  be  due  (1)  to  the  removal  of  the  acids  and 
other  products  of  contraction  ;  (2)  to  the  fresh  supply  of  oxygen  ;  or  (.'$) 
more  probably  still  to  both  these  factors  combined.  Mosso  '  considers 
that  the  poison  which  causes  the  symptoms  of  exhaustion  is  probably 
not  carbonic  acid,  but  a  substance  produced  in  small  quantities  of  an 
alkaloidal  nature. 

Hermann's  theory  of  muscular  contraction.12 — The  fact  that  no 
oxygen  is  obtainable  from  muscle  suggested  to  Hermann  the  theory 
that  the  formation  of  carbonic  anhydride  on  contraction  is  not  simply 
due  to  oxidation,  but  rather  to  the  decomposition  of  a  complex  sub- 
stance with  the  formation  of  certain  simpler  products  of  which  car- 
bonic anhydride  is  one.  This  complex  nitrogenous  substance  he  calls 
inogen,  and  the  products  of  its  decomposition  he  considers  to  be 
carbonic  anhydride,  sarcolactic  acid,  and  myosin.  The  first  passes  into 
the  blood  stream,  and  the  other  two  apparently  help  in  forming  again 
the  original  inogen.  Hermann  considers  that  the  same  decomposition 
occurs  in  rigor  mortie,  only  to  a  much  greater  extent :  contraction  is 
thus  a  condition  of  partial  death,  and  this  view  is  supported  not  only 
from  the  chemical  standpoint  (the  formation  of  acid^,  but  also  from  the 
electrical  point  of  view,  both  dead  and  contracted  muscle  being  negat  i\»- 

potash  as  indicator ;  A.  Monari  (Cliem.  Ccntralbl.  1887,  p.  1860)  considers  that  the  in- 
creased acidity  causes  a  partial  conversion  of  creatine  into  creatinine.  Marcuse  (Pjiiit/i-r'.i 
Archiv,  xxxix.  425)  considers  that  whereas  the  lactic  acid  formed  during  rigor  murtin  is 
not  formed  from  glycogen  (p.  409),  yet  that  formed  during  contraction  probably  is,  us  the 
glycogen  diminishes  on  contraction.  But,  as  Molinari  points  out  (Chem.  Centralbl.  IHH'.I, 
vol.  ii.  p.  872),  this  is  by  no  means  conclusive,  as  the  diminution  of  glycogen  on  contrac- 
tion is  probably  due  to  its  conversion  into  sugar.  Marcuse  also  finds  that  the  urine  of 
frogs  after  extirpation  of  the  liver  contains  lactic  acid  if  the  muscles  be  tetanised.  I'nder 
normal  circumstances  the  liver  destroys  lactic  acid  (Minkowski). 

1  Bej)ort  of  Internat.  MetL  Congress,  Berlin,  1890. 

2  For  an  account  of  the  various  theories  that  were  held  regarding  muscular  contraction 
previous  to  Hermann,  the  reader  is  referred  to  (larugee's  Phi/siol.  Chrin.  pp.  40l>-41!». 
John  Mayow  (1(568-1674),  who  really  discovered  oxygen,  spoke  of  it  as  nitro-aerial  particles, 
and  the  combination  of  these  with  salino-sulphureous  or  combustible  particles  in  the 
muscle  caused  heat,  and  an  effervescence  which  produced  muscular  contraction.     Stahl 
introduced  the  doctrine  of  an  immaterial  anima  with  unlimited  spontaneous  power  over 
matter,  including  the  muscles;  this  under  the  names  of  sentient  principle  (Whytti  and 
vital  force  (Hunter)  survived  until  Liebig's  time.     The  rediscovery  of  oxygen  and  of  its 
importance  to  animal  life  was  the  occasion  of  the  production  of  several  theories  as  to  tin- 
part  it  played  in  causing  contraction  of  muscles;  and  the  theory  of  the  conservation  of 
energy  helped  in  the  understanding  of  the  relations  of  the  physical  and  chemical  changes 
which   occur  in    muscle   (Mayer,  Heidenhain).      M.  Traube    pointed  out  fully   that   no 
albuminous  substance  is  used  up  on  contraction,  and  Matteucci  concluded  that  tht  oxygen 
which  form s  the  carbonic  acid  in  muscular  respiration  is  derived,  not  from  the  air  orjilood 
directly,  but  from  that  which  is  present  in  the  muscle  itself  in  a  state«of  loose  chemical 
combination. 
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to  living  muscle  at  rest.  The  question  arises,  is  there  any  evidence  of 
the  formation  of  a  muscle-clot  (myosin)  during  contraction  ?  It  is 
difficult  to  prove  or  disprove  such  a  contention,  as  Hermann  supposes 
th.-it  tlie  process  of  clotting  is  not  so  complete  as  in  riyor  mortis,  but 
that  it  only  goes  as  far  as  the  viscous  or  gelatinous  stage,  and  such  a 
change  would  not  be  apparent  to  the  microscope. 

I  have  in  the  earlier  parts  of  this  chapter  pointed  out  that  myosin- 
ogen  and  myosin  are  easily  converted  the  one  into  the  other  (p.  408), 
and  a  suggestion  that  might  arise  is  this — if  myosin  can  be  made  to 
clot  and  unclot  so  easily  out  of  the  body,  is  it  not  possible  that  a  similar 
condition  exists  in  the  body  ?  The  experiments  certainly  show  that 
uyosin  and  myosinogen  are  very  unstable  substances  ;  and  this  is 
supported  by  the  fact  that  myosinogen  acts  like  fibrin-ferment  in 
hastening  blond-coagulation  ;  it  is  therefore  quite  possible  that  during 
contraction  the  proteid  myosinogen  may  undergo  certain  intra- 
molecular rearrangements,  perhaps  of  the  same  nature  as  those  which 
occur  to  a  far  greater  degree  on  the  death  of  the  muscle,  in  each 
case  leading  to  a  litaration  of  acid.  But  with  regard  to  the  formation 
of  a  clot  during  contraction,  there  is  one  physical  change  which  in 
particular  shows  there  is  a  great  distinction  between  dead  muscle  and 
contracted  living  muscle.  This  change  is  the  alteration  in  the  exten- 
sibility of  the  muscle,  which  in  rigor  mortis  is  diminished  and  on 
contraction  is  increased.  In  other  words,  riyor  makes  the  muscle  less 
extensible,  because  it  becomes  more  solid  owing  to  the  formation  of  the 
myosin  clot,  but,  during  the  contraction  of  a  living  muscle,  it  becomes 
in  a  sense  more  liquid,  as  is  shown  by  its  increased  extensibility,  and 
this  is  certainly  against  the  theory  of  the  formation  of  a  solid  clot 
during  contraction. 

Jternntein'n  theory  of  muii-nlnr  contraction.1 — The  following  admir- 
able summary  of  Bernstein's  views  is  taken  from  Dr.  Burdon-Sanderson's 
address  to  the  British  Association,  1889.2  'The  contraction  which  a 
muscle  undergoes  when  stimulated  has  its  seat,  not  in  the  system  of 
inotagmata  (*•>•>  p.  189,  or  disdiaclasts,  **>e  p.  403),  but  in  the  interstitial 
material  that  surrounds  it,  and  consists  in  the  migration  of  that  labile 
material  from  pole  to  equator,  this  being  synchronous  with  explosive 
chemical  change,  sudden  disengagement  of  heat,  and  change  in  the 
electrical  state  of  the  living  substance.  The  chemical  changes  that 
take  place  and  lead  to  the  production  of  heat  are  indices  of  oxidation. 
There  must  l>e  in  the  sphere  of  each  tagma  an  accumulation  of  oxygen 
and  oxidisable  material,  and  concomitantly  with  or  antecedently  to  the 

:.•  N.Mif  Tlirorir  .1.  BmgQngBTOrglng*  u.  eWtr.  Rrsi-liein.  an  cler  N«T\.-II- 
iui<l  Mii-kflfii-cni.'  I'.  •  ,ii.  I'lii/siul.  Jnsiititt,  Hull*-,  188H. 
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migration  of  liquid  from  pole  to  equator  these  must  come  into  en- 
counter. Let  us  suppose  that  a  soluble  carbohydrate  is  the  oxidisable 
material,  and  that  this  is  accumulated  equatoi'ially,  and  oxygen  at  the 
poles  ;  consequently,  between  equator  and  poles,  water  and  carlxmic 
acid,  the  products  of  the  explosion  are  set  free.  That  the  process  is 
really  of  this  nature  is  the  conclusion  to  which  an  elaborate  study  of 
the  electrical  phenomena  which  accompany  it  has  led  Professor  Bern- 
stein. His  view  of  the  molecular  structure  of  muscular  protoplasm  is 
in  entire  accordance  with  the  theory  of  Pfliiger  (net-  p.  11")),  and  with 
Engelmann's  scheme  of  muscular  structure  (nee  p.  189),  with  this  addi- 
tion, that  each  inotagma  is  electrically  polarised  when  in  a  state  of  rest, 
depolarised  at  the  moment  of  excitation  or  stimulation,  and  that  the 
axes  of  the  tagmata  are  so  directed  that  they  are  always  parallel  to  the 
surface  of  the  fibre  and  consequently  have  their  positive  sides  exposed. 
In  this  amended  form  the  theory  admits  of  being  harmonised  with  the 
fundamental  facts  of  muscle-electricity,  namely,  that  cut  surfaces  are 
negative  to  sound  surfaces,  and  excited  parts  to  inactive,  provided  that 
the  direction  of  the  hypothetical  polarisation  is  from  equator  to  pole, 
i.e.  that  in  the  resting  state  the  poles  of  each  tagma  are  charged  with 
negative  ions,  the  equator  with  positive,  and  consequently  that  the 
direction  of  the  discharge  in  the  catalyte  (or  oxidisable  material)  at  the 
moment  that  the  polarisation  disappears  is  from  pole  to  equator.  The 
same  theory,  moreover,  enables  us  to  express  more  consistently  the  ac- 
cepted explanations  of  many  collateral  phenomena,  particularly  those  of 
electrotonus.  Sufficient  has,  however,  been  said  to  show  that  it  is  not 
impossible  to  regard  the  three  phenomena  (chemical  explosion,  sudden 
electrical  change,  and  change  of  form)  as  all  manifestations  of  one  and 
the  same  process — as  products  of  the  same  mechanism.' 

Effects  of  Muscular  Contraction  on  the  Urine 

The  effects  of  muscular  contraction  on  the  urine  are  exceedingly 
slight ;  it  is  only  after  prolonged  and  violent  muscular  exercise  that 
any  change  can  be  perceived  at  all,  and  even  then  it  is  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  contraction.  This  is  in  marked  contrast  to 
the  very  great  effect  that  muscular  contraction  has  on  the  respiratory 
excretion  (sec  pp.  374,  427).  It  is  in  the  urine  that  urea,  uric  acid,  and 
other  products  of  nitrogenous  metabolism  or  combustion  leave  the  body  ; 
and,  as  we  have  already  seen,  there  is  very  little  change  in  the  chief 
nitrogenous  constituents  of  muscle,  the  proteids,  on  contraction  ;  but  the 
substances  which  undergo  an  accelerated  chemical  change  or  com- 
bustion on  contraction  are  the  non-nitrogenous  constituents. 
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Voit l  investigated  the  question  in  a  dog  ;  the  animal  either  went 
u  ithout  food  or  was  put  on  a  carefully  regulated,  fixed  diet ;  the  work 
done  was  the  turning  of  a  tread  wheel,  and  the  urine  was  carefully 
rollei -ted.  A  \t-ry  slight  increase  in  the  amount  of  urea  excreted  was 
noted  after  \\ork,  and  it  was  not  at  all  proportional  to  the  amount  of 
work  done. 

The  experiments  made  on  human  l>eings  fully  corroborate  Voit's 
experiments.  Of  these  the  experiment  of  Fick  and  Wislicenus  *  in 
the  ascent  of  the  Faulhorn  has  become  classical.  The  following  are  the 
<-hief  of  the  facts  they  ascertained. 

For  seventeen  hours  tefore  the  ascent,  during  the  ascent,  and  for 
some  hours  afterwards  no  nitrogenous  food  was  taken.  The  urine  was 
Carefully  collected  and  the  urea  determined  in  it  by  Xeubauer's  method 
for  the  periods  before,  during,  and  after  the  exertion.  The  work  done  was 
also  estimated.  The  total  nitrogen  was  determined  by  combustion  with 
soda-lime.  The  height  of  the  mountain  is  1,956  metres.  Fick  weighed 
06  kilograms,  and  Wislicenus  76  kilograms.  The  work  done  by  Fick 
in  raising  his  body  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  =66  x  1956= 129,096 
kilogram-metres  :  similarly,  the  work  done  by  Wislicenus  was  148,656 
kilogram-metres.  This  does  not  take  into  account  any  other  muscular 
work,  such  as  the  movements  of  respiration,  circulation,  movements  of 
the  arms  and  trunk  muscles,  &c.  The  nitrogen  in  the  urine  (the  small 
quantity  which  escaped  by  the  sfcreat  and  faeces  being  disregarded) 
during  the  work  and  for  six  hours  after  was,  in  the  case  of  Fick,  5'7 
grammes,  which  corresponds  to  that  obtained  from  37'1  grammes  of  pro- 
teid  ;  and,  in  the  case  of  Wislicenus,  to  5-5  grammes,  which  corresponds 
to  that  obtained  from  the  decomposition  of  37  grammes  of  proteid. 

Frankland  '  has  shown  that  from  the  burning  of  1  gramme  of  lean 
l>eef  a  quantity  of  heat  is  formed  which  corresponds  to  2161  kilogram- 
metres,  so  that  the  amount  of  work  obtainable  from  37*1  grammes  of 
proteid  in  Pick's  case  was  37-1x2161=80,324  kilogram-metres;  in 
Wislicenus'  case  37  x  21 61  =  79,956  kilogram-metres— that  is  to  say, 
much  less  than  the  work  actually  done.  The  disproportion  is  really 
greater,  because  the  physiological  heat-value  of  proteid  is  less  than  its 
physical  heat- value  ;  proteids  do  not  in  the  Ixxly  undergo  complete 
« -ombustion  :  the  physiological  heat -value  of  proteid  is  its  physical  heat- 
value  niiiiii*  the  heat-value  of  urea. 

Thi*  experiment  clearly  allowed  that  proteid  metabolism  will  not 
account  for  all  the  work  done  ;  it  however  does  not  settle  the  question 

•  rstirli.  a.  ,/.  Kintln**  nV.v  {\,i:-i,M,I:,  -.  .,.  -  \\,iffr,x  nixl  ,l>-r  M  utkelbeii-egii n,t,  n 
lint  ilrn  Stnffir,;-ii*,l.  Munich.  iHtiO. 

rift  ,1.   mi  turf.   (ii-M-llm-ii.  in  /iirirli.  ,!,,n.  H<iin.  and 

Diihlin  I'/til.  MIK/.I  .me,  wries  4,  vol.  x.\.\i.  |> 

3  Prankhuul.  Land.  /•:..•  l'l,il,,s.  M,,  xii.  ,,.  1*7. 
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as  to  whether  the  nitrogen  excreted  is  increased  by  work ;  it  so 
happened  in  the  actual  experiment  that  the  nitrogen  excreted  was 
lessened  as  compared  with  the  periods  before  and  after  the  muscular 
exertion,  but  the  conditions  under  which  the  experimenters  worked  were 
not  sufficiently  rigorous  to  admit  of  accurate  comparisons  being  drawn. 
The  question  as  to  the  influence  that  work  has  on  the  increase  or 
decrease  of  the  nitrogen  excreted  has  been  investigated  by  Parkes  '  on 
soldiers  ;  he  found  a  slight  increase  during  work ;  by  Flint2  and  Pavy a 
on  the  pedestrian  Weston,  who  arrived  at  contradictory  results  ;  and 
by  North,4  who  experimented  on  himself.  The  last-named  experiments 
are  by  far  the  most  thorough  that  have  been  made  ;  the  following  is  a 
resume  of  the  methods  employed  and  the  results  obtained. 

Each  experin  ent  lasted  nine  days ;  four  days  of  ordinary  occupation,  one 
day's  work,  and  a  second  period  of  four  days  of  ordinary  occupation.  *  Reserve 
nitrogen '  was  got  rid  of  by  thirty-six  hours'  abstention  from  food,  or  by  severe 
labour  before  the  commencement  of  the  experiment.  Observations  were  made 
twice  daily  on  the  pulse,  rate  of  respiration,  temperature  of  body,  and  body- 
weight.  The  food,  carefully  analysed,  weighed,  and  cooked  by  the  experimenter 
himself,  was  taken  in  four  meals,  and  consisted  of  bread  specially  made  by  Mr. 
North  himself,  dried  meat-powder,  'desiccated  potato,'  'dried  julienne,'  con- 
densed milk,  cocoa,  'American  evaporated  apples,'  'Australian  beef  marrow,' 
sugar,  salt,  tartaric  acid,  and  sodium  carbonate  (for  raising  the  bread). 

None  of  these  articles  of  food  presented  any  difficulties  as  regards  analysis. 
The  food,  of  which  there  was  an  unlimited  supply,  was  of  constant  composition,  so 
that  for  the  first  time  in  such  experimentation  a  food,  the  chemical  composition 
of  which  was  absolutely  known,  was  used.  The  faeces  and  urine  were  collected 
in  specially-prepared  bottles,  carried  in  a  knapsack  during  walking,  which  was 
the  special  form  of  work  selected.  The  nitrogen  (estimated  by  combustion  with 
soda-lime),  chlorides,  sulphates,  and  phosphates  were  estimated  both  in  food  and 
excreta.  For  full  particulars,  the  original  memoir  must  be  consulted,  but  the 
following  summary  of  the  full  tables  from  one  of  the  experiments  will  serve  as 
an  example  to  illustrate  the  general  results  obtained. 

The  experiment  lasted  from  June  7-15,  1882;  June  11  was  the  day  on  which 
work  was  done.  The  work  was  a  walk  of  32  miles  in  seven  hours,  the  load 
carried  being  27-75  Ibs..  and  the  loss  of  body-weight  after  the  walk,  4-5  Ibs. 

Arcraf/en  j>cr  diem 


Date 

Urine 

Faeces 

PA 

H2S04 

X 

I'." 

N 

June  7-10 
„      11 

H>7 

1-98 

2--r> 

3-6."> 

13-78 
16-18 

2-17 

2-26 

„      12 
„      13-15 

1-86 
1-71 

3-02 
2-74 

16-31 
14-68 

8-77 

2-85 

2-67 
2-87 

1  Parkes,  Proc.  Boy.  Soc.  xi.  889 ;  xvi.  44. 

2  Flint,  Journal  of  Ana t.  and  Phi/sioL  xii.  91. 

3  Pavy,  Lancet,  1876  (numerous  papers). 

4  North,  Journal  of  Physiol.  i.  171.     Proc.  Boy.  Soc.  xxxix.  443. 
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Daily  balance  t>f  Inyetta  ami  Excreta. 


Date 

N  of  ingwta 

N  of  . 

Difference 

T..IM!   !'  ".  :„ 

excreta  ilaily 

June    7 

17-iH 

1C,-L'8 

I'M 

3-54 

„        8 

:i.V:2.s 

3L'-7t; 

2-52 

4-f.K 

„        <t 

r>2'.f.' 

is  II 

4-51 

4-37 

.,    10 

70-57 

60-90 

9-67 

1-80 

„      11 

88-21 

79-U2 

K-59 

4-7f> 

„      12 

105-85 

!»8-40 

7-45 

3-94 

„      13 

123-50 

116-19 

7-31 

4-25 

,.      U 

141-14 

133-ft8 

7'4f> 

3-51 

„      15 

158-78 

150-»>5 

8-13 

4-50 

Total 

P  0   excreted 

35-34 

..     ingi-ste<l 

.     34-84 

Difference 

.       0-60 

Per  diem 

before  work 

After  work 

Difference 

Nitrogen  in  excreta. 
I'  i  >.,  in  excreta          .        .        .        . 
11  -M),  in  urine          .        .  •       . 

15-22 
8-59 
2-74 

17-95 
4-19 
2-97 

273 

0-60 
0-23 

The  weights  in  the  foregoing  tables  are  expressed  in  grammes.  The  results 
:ire  as  follows:  nitrogrn — obvious  increase  on  the  day  of  work  continued  on 
flu-  <lays  following  it.  The  resen-e  at  the  end  of  the  experiment  was  only  1-54 
gramme  less  than  on  the  day  before  the  work:  phosphoric  acid — the  excess  of 
P.p4  excreted  over  that  ingested  (0-5  gramme)  is  probably  within  the  limits  of 
e.\i«-rimental  error:  tuljikuric  acid — the  increase  after  the  work  is  undoubted, 
and  proportional  to  the  increase  of  nitrogenous  material  excreted ;  the  amount  of 
sulphates  in  the  food  was  insignificant,  and  that  in  the  urine  was  therefore 
drrived  from  proteid  metabolism. 

These  results  confirm  those  of  Pa  rices,  but  the  disturbance  produced  by  very 
severe  labour  waa  much  more  immediate  and  of  greater  intensity  than  that  which 
Parkes  observed,  probably  because  the  exertion  he  imposed  on  the  soldiers  under 
oli-nvation  was  inadequate.  As  in  Parkes's  ex]>eriments,  where  retention  of 
nitrogen  followed  the  diminution  of  nitrogen  stored  in  the  body,  produced  by 
privation  of  nitrogenous  food,  so  after  the  disturbance  of  nutrition  produced  by 
severe  labour,  the  immediate  effect  of  which  is  to  diminish  the  store  of  nitro- 
genous material  in  the  >ystem,  there  follows  a  corresponding  diminution  of 
discharge,  the  output  being  less  than  the  intake.  This  store  of  nitrogen  is  more 
constantly  operative  than  ha>  been  hitherto  supposed  :  thus  accumulation  took 
place  when  the  daily  supply  of  nitrogen  was  not  more  than  17-6  grammes  n<> 
extra  work  being  impose*  1 :  this  amount  cannot  be  regarded  :i-  more  than  an 
adequate  Mipply  for  the  normal  needs  of  the  l>ody.  The  retention  following 
starvation  or  exercise  is  a  mere  exaggeration  of  the  normal  tendency. 

f 

Muscular  contraction  thus  enlarges  the  total  excretion  of  nitrogen, 
I -lit  the  increase  is  very  small  and  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  work 
done  or  the  body-weight  lost  during  the  exercise.  No  doubt  the 
nitrogen  eliminated  is  derived  ultimately  from  the  muscles  ;  but,  as 
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North's  expei-inients  show,  it  is  rather  from  what  may  be  called  reserve- 
nitrogen  that  the  increased  output  is  derived,  not  from  the  muscular 
nitrogen  direct.  As  Gaingee  '  points  out,  the  effete  nitrogen  may  leave 
the  muscle  not  as  urea  or  any  intermediate  substance  in  the  formation 
of  urea,  such  as  creatine,  but  as  proteid,  and  this  proteid  may  l)e 
oxidised  to  form  urea  somewhere  else. 

APPENDIX 
ELECTRICAL  ORGANS 

About  fifty  species  of  fishes  are  believed  to  possess  electrical  organs ;  the  best 
known  of  these  are  the  torpedo  ray,  the  common  skate,  the  electric  eel  (Gynino- 
tus),  and  the  Malapterurus.  Many  interesting  physiological  observations  have 
been  made  upon  these  organs  by  Du  Bois  Reymond  and  by  Burdon-Sanderson, 
Gotch,  and  Ewart  with  regard  to  their  histology,  development,  and  electro- 
motive phenomena.-  In  Malapterurus  the  organ  appears  to  be  epithelial  in 
origin,  but  in  other  cases  the  organ  appears  to  be  analogous  to  muscle  or  to  be 
developed  from  embryonic  structures  which  elsewhere  lengthen  into  muscular 
fibres ;  the  nerve  terminations,  which  in  muscle  form  the  comparatively  small 
end-plates,  in  the  electric  organ  form  more  extensive  expansions. 

But  very  little  chernico-physiological  work  has  been  done  at  this  subject  ;  the 
observers  speak  of  a  mucoid  fluid  in  the  spaces  between  the  electrical  plates;  and 
from  the  torpedo  organ  Weyl  *  has  extracted  a  substance  which  gives  the  re- 
actions of  mucin,  except  that  no  reducing  sugar  can  be  obtained  from  it  <>n 
treatment  with  dilute  acids;  he  calls  it  torpedo -mucin.  A  small  quantity  of 
gelatin  and  of  a  globulin  (coagulated  by  heat  at  55°-60°)  was  also  obtained.  The 
heat-coagulation  temperature  of  the  globulin  is  the  same  as  that  of  nryosinogen ; 4 
and  it  is  also  interesting  to  note,  when  comparing  the  organ  with  muscle,  that, 
like  muscle,  it  becomes  acid  after  death  (Boll),5  and  much  less  transparent. 

Weyl6  found  the  percentage  of  water  in  the  muscles  of  torpedo  to  be  77'5, 
in  the  electrical  organ  89.  He  was  also  able  to  separate  a  number  of  organic 
substances  from  the  electrical  organ  similar  to  those  occurring  in  muscle  and 
nerve,  such  as  creatine,  xanthine,  lecithin,  fat,  cholesterin,  fatty  acids,  and 
inosite.  Frerichs  and  Stiideler  found  urea. 

In  another  research  7  Weyl  found  that  excitation  of  the  organ  produced  an 
increased  formation  of  phosphoric  acid  in  it. 


1  Physiol.  Chem.  p.  409. 

2  McKendriek's  Physiology,  vol.  i.  chap.  xx.  1888,  contains  a  resume  of  tin 
searches,  with  bibliography.     Du  Bois  Reymond's  papers  are  translated  in  the  Oxford, 
Biological  Memoirs,   vol.   i.    1887.     See  especially   on   the  Chemical   Reaction   of  the 
Electrical  Organ  of  Malapteruras,  p.  412.     (It  becomes  acid  on  activity.) 

3  Weyl,  Zeit.  j/Jn/sioL  Clirni.  xi.  .VJ.V 

4  Krukenberg  ('Weitere  Untersucli.  zur  ver^leich.  Muskelchemie,'  Vergleich.  pliijxinl. 
Studien,  2  Reihe,  1  Abth.  pp.  143-147)  states,  however,  that  he  was  unable  to  obtain 
myosin  from  the  electrical  organ  of  torpedo. 

4  Arch.fiir  Anat.  mid  Physiol.  1*7::.  p.  '.«». 

6  Monatsber.  d.  konigl.  Akad.  <?.  \\'iwnisrh.  zii  Berlin,  April  1881. 

7  Du  Bois  Reymond's  Archiv,p1ujsi»l.  Alt  It.  1884,  pp.  816-824. 
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CHAPTKll   XXI 
XPITHELIUM 

EPITHELIUM  may  be  defined  as  a  tissue  which  consists  entirely  of  cells 
united  by  a  small  amount  of  cementing  substance.  As  a  rule  an 
epithelium  is  spread  out  to  form  a  membrane,  lining  a  cavity  or  covering 
a  surface.  But  in  certain  cases  the  tissue  is  not  spread  out  in  this 
way  ;  for  instance,  the  liver  is  an.  organ  which  may  be  said  to  consist 
of  a  mass  of  epithelial  cells,  and  the  various  forms  of  cancer  are  also 
epithelial  growths. 

Epithelia  ID  ay  be  classified  from  the  histological  standpoint  into 
those  which  consist  of  one  layer  of  cells  only,  called  simple  epithelia, 
and  those  which  consist  of  more  than  one  layer,  which  are  termed 
compound. 

The  simple  epithelia  may  be  again  subdivided  into  pavement  (or 
endothelium),  columnar,  cubical,  and  ciliated,  according  to  the  shape  of 
the  component  cells. 

The  compound  epithelia  comprise  the  transitional  epithelium  of 
tlit-  bladder  and  ureters,  and  the  stratified  epithelium,  such  as  that 
lining  the  mouth,  or  covering  the  whole  of  the  external  surface  of  the 
body,  where  it  is  called  the  epidermis. 

Separated  from  these  various  forms  of  epithelium  on  account  of 
their  specialised  functions,  the  two  following  must  be  mentioned  : 
M-i-ivting  epithelium,  such  as  occurs  in  the  alveoli  of  the  salivary 
glands,  or  the  uriniferous  tubules  ;  and  nerve-epithelium,  the  various 
forms  of  modified  epithelial  cells  which  are  connected  to  the  termina- 
tions of  various  sensory  nerves,  and  form  the  receptive  end  organs  for 
sensations  of  different  kinds  ;  instances  of  nerve-epithelium  are  the 
rods  and  cones  of  the  retina,  the  auditory  hair-cells,  the  olfactonal 
cells,  <fec. 

Very  little  or  nothing  is  known  chemically  with  regard  to  a  great 
number  of  the  varieties  of  epithelium  just  enumerated.  Microscopic 

arch  shows  that  the  constituent  cells  are  protoplasmic  and  contain 
nuclei,  and  we  conclude  that  in  their  essential  characteristics  the 
I'l-utoplasm  of  these  cells  resembles  that  of  other  cells  which  we  have 
Vtter  opportunities  of  examining  chemically.  With  regard  to  tin- 
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structure  of  the  nuclei,  there  is  nothing  to  add  to  what  has  already- 
been  said  relating  to  cell  nuclei  generally. 

On  the  other  hand,  various  specialised  varietiesjrf  epithelium  differ 
considerably  from  ordinary  protoplasm.  The  tegumentary  epithelium 
loses  near  the  surface  its  protoplasmic  character,  and  the  cells  become 
filled  with  horny  material  or  keratin  ;  this  is  exaggerated  in  certain 
parts  like  the  nails  and  hair.  Other  forms  of  epithelial  growth  become 
calcareous,  as  in  the  enamel  of  the  teeth  ;  and  in  the  invertebrate  sub- 
kingdoms,  the  exoskeletons  and  shells  are  found  to  be  composed  of 
chitin,  spongin,  conchiolin,  and  other  forms  of  albuminoid  material, 
more  or  less  permeated  with  calcareous  deposit  ;  and  in  a  few  cases,  as 
in  the  ascidians,  a  carbohydrate  material  akin  to  cellulose  is  secreted 
by  the  epidermal  structures. 

In  the  various  forms  of  secreting  epithelium  there  are  many  points 
of  chemical  interest  to  be  noted.  It  will  be  more  convenient  to  reserve 
a  detailed  study  of  each  until  we  actually  deal  with  the  secretions 
themselves.  At  the  same  time  this  will  afford  us  an  opportunity  of 
glancing  at  secretion  as  a  whole,  the  formation  of  ferments  within 
cells,  and  the  precursors  of  ferments  or  zymogens. 

In  connection  with  nerve-epithelia,  the  only  one  which  we  shall 
discuss  is  the  retina  with  its  various  pigments. 

PAVEMENT   EPITHELIUM   (ENDOTHELIUM) 

This  form  of  epithelium,  which  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  flattened 
cells,  fitting  together  like  the  stones  in  a  mosaic  pavement,  is  found  lining 
the  interior  of  the  heart  and  vessels,  and  of  the  serous  membranes.  In 
the  serous  membranes,  openings  exist  between  the  cells,  and  from  these 
stomata,  as  they  are  termed,  capillary  lymphatic  vessels  lead.  The 
pulmonary  alveoli  are  lined  by  flattened  epithelial  cells,  very  like 
those  found  in  the  vascular  system  ;  from  the  point  of  view  of  embryo- 
logy they  are  however  different,  being  hypoblastic,  while  endothelium 
proper  is  mesoblastic.  These  cells  are  extensible  and  elastic,  and  (as 
is  seen  in  the  capillaries,  the  walls  of  which  consist  only  of  endothe- 
lium) contractile  also. 

The  outlines  between  these  cells  can  in  all  cases  be  rendered  visible 
by  staining  with  silver  nitrate.  The  cement  between  the  cells  has  the 
power  of  forming  a  compound  with  this  salt,  which  is  reduced  by  light, 
and  minute  granules  of  metallic  silver  are  thus  deposited  in  it,  mark- 
ing out  in  black  or  brown  lines  the  contours  of  the  cells.  The  cement 
substance  of  epithelium  is  thus  similar  in  this  particular  to  the  ground 
substance  of  connective  tissue,  and  doubtless  both  have  a  sjmilar  com- 
position, consisting  chiefly  of  mucin. 
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COLUMNAR   EPITHELIUM 

Tliis  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  elongated  nucleated  cells.  Such 
;in  epithelium  lines  the  alimentary  canal  from  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the 
stomach  downward*,  and  also  most  of  the  ducts  of  secreting  glamls. 
When  the  columnar  cells  are  short,  the  term  cubical  epithelium  is 
employed. 

The  border  of  columnar  cells  is  more  strongly  refracting  than  the 
body  of  the  cell,  and  though  there  are  no  differences  in  its  resistance 
to  reagents,  it  no  doubt  consists  of  somewhat  modified  protoplasm. 
The  body  of  the  cell  is  often  vacuolated,  and  often  contains  numerous 
fat  globules  ;  this  is  especially  the  case  in  the  columnar  epithelium  of 
the  small  intestine,  during  the  absorption  of  fat.  These  fat  globules 
can  be  identified  by  the  deep  black  colour  they  give  with  osmic  acid 
(*rr  Absorption). 

Columnar  cells  often  break  down  to  form  goblet  cells,  and  their 
more  superficial  protoplasm  is  transformed  into  mucin,  the  chief  con- 
stituent of  mucus. 

CILIATED   EPITHELIUM 

Ciliated  epithelial  cells  are  usually  columnar  in  shape  ;  the  cilia 
are  protoplasmic  tapering  processes  ;  in  the  human  subject  4  to  8  p 
in  length,  but  in  many  invertebrates,  like  the  mussel,  they  are  much 
larger. 

Ciliary  movement  is  independent  of  the  circulatory  and  nervous 
system,  but  it  is  dependent  on  nutritional  changes  occurring  in  the 
cell  with  which  the  cilia  are  connected,  as  all  movement  ceases  when 
they  are  severed  from  the  cell.  The  conditions  most  favourable  to 
ciliary  action  are  a  temperature  a  little  above  that  of  the  body  (40°  C.), 
and  free  access  of  oxygen.1  The  movement  is  retarded  by  cold,  by 
heat  a  little  over  40°  C.  (this  coagulates  the  proteids  of  the  proto- 
plasm of  which  they  are  composed)  ;  weak  acids  and  all  strong 
chemical  reagents  also  kill  cilia.  Carbonic  acid,  chloroform  and  ether 
stop  ciliary  action,  but  the  cilia  recover  when  the  poisonous  vapour  is 
(•••placed  by  oxygen.  Distilled  water  acts  as  a  protoplasmic  poism 
here  as  elsewhere. 

If  cilia  are  allowed  to  work  after  being  removed  from  the  body, 
they  will  in  a  varying  time  get  languid  and  finally  stop.  If  for 
instance  a  few  bars  of  the  gill  of  the  sea  mussel  be  mounted  in  a  little 

1  Cilia  will,  however,  like  muscle,  continue  to  work  some  time  in  an  atmosphere 
< ••vntaining  no  oxygen.  Their  protoplasm,  like  that  of  immclp,  is  able  to  store  up  oxygen 
for  future  use  (Sharpev  :  see  Quuin'f*  Aunt.  vol.  ii.  p.  r»8J. 
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sea  water,  and  watched  with  the  microscope,  they  will  probably  finally 
be  brought  to  a  standstill  in  about  two  hours.  This  is  no  doubt  a 
condition  resulting  from  fatigue ;  and  fatigue  in  its  turn  is,  as  in  mus- 
cular tissue,  the  result  of  the  accumulation  of  the  products  of  activity. 
In  the  case  of  muscle,  sarcolactic  acid  appears  to  be  a  substance  that 
especially  tends  to  cause  fatigue  ;  probably  in  the  case  of  cilia,  an  acid 
is  also  produced ;  at  any  rate  a  dilute  alkali  will  set  the  cilia  going 
again.  A  drop  of  dilute  potash  (1  pai'tKHO  to  1000  of  water),  passed 
under  the  cover-glass,  will  cause  the  cilia  in  the  specimen  just  mentioned 
to  work  vigorously  once  more.  If  an  acid  is  produced  by  the  activity 
of  the  cilia,  the  potash  no  doubt  neutralises  this,  and  thus  the  activity 
of  the  cilia,  which  was  hindered  by  the  acid,  is  restored.  The  alkali 
may  also  act  by  increasing  the  amount  of  imbibition  water  (*•<> 
p.  188). 

In  certain  particulars,  ciliary  action  resembles  amoeboid  action  :  it 
is  for  instance  accelerated  and  hindered  by  the  same  reagents.  On  the 
other  hand  ciliary  movement  resembles  muscular  movement  :  it  is  not 
due  to  contractility  occurring  in  all  directions,  but,  as  in  muscular 
movement,  in  one  direction  only.  Engelmann l  has  suggested  that  the 
contractile  protoplasm  is  situated  chiefly  on  the  concave  side  of  the 
curved  cilium,  so  that  on  contraction  the  cilium  will  be  brought  down- 
wards, and  on  the  contractile  motion  ceasing,  the  cilium  will  be  erected 
by  the  elastic  recoil  of  the  substance  forming  its  convex  border. 
Engelmann  also  states  that  cilia  are  doubly  refracting. 

Ciliated  epithelium  in  man  lines  the  greater  part  of  the  respira- 
tory passages,  the  Fallopian  tubes  and  uterus,  some  of  the  ducts  of 
the  testis  (vasa  efferentia  and  coni  vasculosi),  and  the  cerebrospinal 
canal.  In  some  of  the  lower  vertebrates,  like  the"  frog,  the  pharynx 
and  oesophagus  are  lined  by  ciliated  epithelium,  and  in  the  human 
subject  there  is  an  indication  of  the  same  state  of  things  having  existed, 
for  the  lining  cells  of  the  ducts  of  some  of  the  minute  glands  opening 
into  the  pharynx  retain  the  cilia  which  have  been  lost  from  the  general 
surface  of  the  mucous  membrane.  In  most  of  the  above  cases,  as  the 
name  mucous  membrane  suggests,  many  of  the  ciliated  cells  may,  like 
columnar  cells,  break  down  into  goblet  cells  with  the  formation  of 
inucin. 

MUCUS 

Mucus  is  the  name  given  to  the  slimy  secretion  of  the  surfaces  of 
various  internal  cavities  (alimentary  canal,  respiratory  passages, 
bladder,  uterus,  ttc.),  and  in  certain  lower  animals,  e.g.  the  snail,  it  is 

1  Engelina:iu,  urtirlt-  in  H.'nnaim's  Hntidbiich,  1879. 
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]•  on i  cd  out  OH  the  external  surface  i. f  tin-  animal.      Tin-  meml-ranes  that 
line  these  cavities  .-in-  railed  mucous  membranes. 

In  some  cases,  tei  tain  of  tin-  lining  epithelium  cells  yield  mucin, 
the  chief  constituent  of  the  .-em-tinn,  by  the  formation  of  what  are 
called  goblet  cells  (tig.  71).  The  more  superficial  part  of  the  cell 
protoplasm  undergoes  certain  changes,  which  result  in  the  formation  of 
a  highly  refracting  glohule  of  imicin  ;  the  precursor  of  mucin  within 


1-  ii..  71.— Goblet  relln.     Hijrhly  ninfrnifieil  (  Kk-in). 

the  cell  is  called  mucinogen  ;  after  the  mucin  is  expelled,  the  basal 
portion  of  the  cell  alone  remains.  This  may  once  more  grow  into  a 
normal  epithelial  cell,  and  may  again  undergo  this  mucoid  degeneration. 

In  other  cases  the  mucin  is  chiefly  furnished  by  certain  small 
racemose  glands,  situated  beneath  the  general  epithelial  lining,  with 
its  duct  opening  on  the  surface.  Here  the  cells  of  the  acini  of  the 
gland  undergo,  as  in  the  mucous  salivary  glands,  the  same  transforma- 
tion of  the  cell  protoplasm  into  mncinogen,  and  this  suspended  in  an 
alkaline  liquid  is  expelled  as  mucin  through  the  duct  upon  the  surface 
of  the  mucous  membrane. 

The  chief  proj>erties  of  mucin  are  its  stickiness  and  viscosity  and 
its  solubility  in  dilute  alkalis  like  lime  water  ;  from  these  solutions  it 
is  readily  precipitated  by  acetic  acid,  in  excess  of  which  it  is  insoluble. 
In  composition,  it  consists  of  a  globulin  in  combination  with  a  carbo- 
hydrate called  animal  gum.  By  treatment  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
tin-  animal  gum  is  converted  into  a  sugar,  which,  like  grape  sni:ar. 
reduces  alkaline  solutions  of  cupric  hydrate. 

It  is  probable  that  there  are  several  different  kinds  of  mucin,  i.e. 
different  proteids  combined  with  animal  gum  ;  that  obtained  from  the 
snail,  for  instance,  is  distinguished  by  Hanmiarsten  '  into  foot  mucin 
(obtained  from  the  foot\  and  mantle  mucin  (obtained  from  the  mantle)  ; 
the  properties  of  these  two  substances  are  slightly  different  from  one 
another,  and  from  the  muciu  obtained  from  saliva,  mucus,  <kc.  \  and 
thesi-  in  turn  differ  from  the  mucin  found  in  the  ground  substance  of 
connective  tissue.  All  nun-ins,  however,  are  alike  in  the  reactions  that 

1   Hamiuitrstc!'.,  Pfltigrr*  An-liir,  xxxvi.  878. 
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have  been  already  mentioned,  viz.  their  tenacity,  their  precipitability 
by  acetic  acid,  and  the  fact  that  a  reducing  sugar  is  obtainable  from 
them.1  (Some  more  particulars  concerning  mucin  will  be  found  under 
the  heading  Connective  Tissues,  p.  476  ;  sw  also  p.  144.) 

The  pseudo-mucin  of  ovarian  fluids  differs  from  true  mucin  in  not 
being  precipitable  by  acetic  acid  ;  the  same  is  the  case  with  colloid 
material,  formed  in  colloid  degenerations  of  tumours,  and  contained 
within  the  vesicles  of  the  thyroid  body.  Pseudomucin  and  colloid 
substance  are  probably  identical  (see  p.  353). 

Nucleo-albumins  are  like  mucin  in  their  physical  characters,  and  in 
many  of  their  reactions.  The  slimy  material  in  bile  was  long  mis- 
taken for  mucin  ;  it,  however,  is  not  a  compound  of  a  proteid  with  a 
carbohydrate,  but  with  the  phosphorised  substance  known  as  nuclein. 
Such  a  nucleo-albumin  we  have  already  described  as  a  constituent  of 
the  white  blood  corpuscles  ;  similar  substances  occur  in  the  other 
animal  cells  ;  Hammarsten,2  for  instance,  has  described  one  in  the  cells 
of  the  submaxillary  gland  (which  contain  however  true  mucin  in 
addition). 

Such  considerations  show  that  all  slimy  substances  do  not  necessarily 
contain  mucin  ;  and  it  is  especially  the  nucleo-albumins  that  must  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  that  material. 

The  chief  solid  constituent  of  mucus,  then,  is  mucin ;  epithelial  cells, 
and  debris  of  such  cells,  and  a  few  leucocytes  are  also  present,  and 
these  are  suspended  in  a  liquid  which  is  doubtless  a  transudation 
from  the  blood  ;  it  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  contains  a  certain 
small  proportion  of  proteids  and  extractives,  as  well  as  mineral  salts 
like  those  in  the  blood  itself.  The  following  table  gives  a  few  analyses 
that  have  been  made  of  mucus.3 


Parts  per  1000 

Trachea!  Mucus 
(Wright) 

Nasal 
(Berzeliu*) 

Mucus 
(Xasse) 

Water                   .... 

!>ofi-0 
44-0 
32-0 
4-0 

6-0 

933-7 
r,ti-3 
53-3 
10-4 

5-fi 

955-6 
44-4 
23-7 
9-8 
2-8 
8-1 

Solids                    .... 

Mucin      

Other  organic  ;  substances 
Fats    .          ..... 

Mineral  Salts  .... 

1   These  are  the  three  characteristics  of  the  mucin-group  as  defined  by  Hammarsten, 

i-nti-alM.  1KH4,  i>.  *14. 
-  Hamiuarsten.  Xi-it.  jihyaiat.  Clu'in.  xii.  1(58. 

"  I  am  indebted  to  Charles's  Phi/ninlmjicut  mnl  Pathological  Chemistry,  p.  289,  for 
this  table. 
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The  mucus  of  various  parts  (lifters  a  little  in  appearance  and  in 
i-  M.  tion.  Charles1  describes  the  varieties  MS  follows  : — 

Buccal  mucus.  Transparent,  viscid,  alkaline. 

Stomachal  mucus.  Thready,  greyish,  alkaline. 

/Greyish,  viscid,  alkaline,  rich  in  fatty 
Intestinal  mucus.  particles,  and  suspended  epithelium 

(     cells. 

\  .-sical  mucus.  (Jives  a  cloudy  appearance  to  urine. 

Vaginal  mucus.  Slightly  viscid;  acid. 

Cervical  mucus  )  Slightly  viscid,  greyish,  transparent, 

(that  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus)  )      alkaline. 

The  amount  of  mucus  normally  secreted  is  small,  merely  sufficient 
to  lubricate  the  surface  ;  in  the  case  of  the  respiratory  cavity,  it 
fiitangles  dust  particles  from  the  inspired  air,  and  it  together  with 
this  foreign  matter  is  removed  by  the  activity  of  the  ciliated  epithelium. 
It  is  stated  that  the  mucus  of  the  alimentary  tract  may  aid  digestion. 

In  cases  of  mild  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membranes  (catarrh), 
the  .(mount  of  mucus  secreted  is  increased.  In  more  severe  cases,  the 
leucocytes  become  abundant,  and  the  secretion  is  called  muco-purulent, 
that  is,  a  mixture  of  pus  with  mucus. 

Sputum  consists  of  the  secretion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
ranpifatoiy  tract  mixed  with  a  certain  amount  of  saliva  and  occasionally 
nasal  mucus.  The  following  are  some  particulars  concerning  the  diffe- 
rent kinds  of  sputa  in  a  few  important  diseases. 

(Jw> utitif.  This  is  very  variable,  especially  in  bronchitis.  In 
phthisis  it  may  range  from  80-150,  in  pneumonia  from  26-300  grammes 
per  diem. 

Cofoiir.  In  chronic  inflammation  of  the  bronchi  it  may  be  studded 
with  black  particles  of  carbon,  especially  in  those  living  in  a  sooty 
atmosphere.  In  acute  cases  of  bronchitis  it  is  yellowish,  owing  to 
admixture  with  pus.  In  pneumonia  the  typical  sputum  is  rusty, 
i.e.  brown  or  yellowish -red,  from  the  presence  of  altered  blood  pigment. 
As  hepatisation  proceeds,  the  sputum  becomes  greyish  or  purulent. 
In  phthisis  tin-  expectoration  may  be  tinged  with  bright  blood. 

''/if i/.  —The  most  viscid  expectoration  is  that  of  pneumonia. 
The  most  watery  expectoration  occurs  in  the  rarly  and  late  stages  of 
bronchiti-. 

Otlnm:  In  bronchiectasi.s  -ind  gan^rem-  of  the  lung,  the  sputum 
ha>  a  putrid  odour. 

i  Charley  he.  cit.  \> 
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Quantitatlre  Aniilt/urs  (Percentage*) 


1)  isease 

Water 

Solids 

Organic 
Matters 

Mucin 

Proteids 

Fat 

K\tni<-- 
tivc* 

A»li             Remarks 

Bronchitis 

97-6-98-3 

1-7-2-3     1-17-1-7 

0-09-1-2 

0-08 

0-53-0-64 

Pneumonia    90-09-93-6    6-3-9-01     5-5-8-35 

1-1-1-39        3-09 

0-02-0-32 

2-H-3-95 

0-66-0-77     Kil.rin  present 

in         sputum. 

Sputum     very 

rich   in    NaC'l, 

j 

increasing    as 

hepatis:itiim 

proceeds.'  Note 

1 

liijrh       IMTCCII- 

1 

tage    of    pro- 

• 

teid.*    and   ex- 

tractive*. 

Phthisis 

94-5 

5-5 

4-7 

1-8-2-4     0-29-0-39 

0-36-0-39    1-6-2-01 

0-76-O-H     often  contain* 

tissue  elements 

of     limp*,     of 

| 

which     elastio 

tibres  are  most 

easily      recog- 

nised.    It  also 

contains      tu- 

bercle  bacilli. 

SECRETING   EPITHELIUM 

Epithelium  is  a  tissue  which  exhibits  varying  degrees  of  vitality  in 
different  parts  according  to  its  function  ;  thus  the  outer  portions  of 
the  epidermis  are  almost  entirely  non-protoplasmic,  and  they  undergo 
few  physical  and  chemical  changes  of  any  kind  ;  their  function  is  simply 
protective.  In  the  secreting  glands,  on  the  other  hand,  the  epithelial 
cells  are  composed  of  protoplasm  which  is  the  seat  of  the  most  active 
and  remarkable  chemical  operations,  the  building  up  of  new  substances 
which  are  discharged  as  a  secretion  to  fulfil  important  functions 
elsewhere  ;  or  the  substances  may  be  simply  taken  from  the  circulating 
fluid  by  the  cells,  and  poured  out  from  them  to  form  an  excretion  :  that 
is,  these  substances  are  simply  got  rid  of  and  discharged  from  the  body 
by  this  means. 

A  secreting  epithelium  may  be  considered  as  a  partition  between 
the  blood,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  the  lymph,  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  lumen  of  the  secreting  gland  on  the  other.  From  the  lymph  the 
materials  are  taken  by  the  secreting  cells  and  then  worked  up  into  the 
components  of  the  secretion,  and  finally  discharged  on  the  other  side 
into  the  lumen,  and  thence  by  the  ducts  of  the  secreting  gland  to  their 
destination. 

A  useful  contrast  is  drawn  by  Dr.  McKendrick 2  between  the 
activities  of  three  important  varieties  of  organs  :— 

1  The  amount  of  chlorides  in  the  urine  is  correspondingly  lew. 
*  Physiology,  vol.  i.  pp.  4H4-I"). 
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(1)  Muscles.     (2)  Electrical  orpins.     (3)  Secreting  cells. 

If  a  l>e  contraction,  f>  elect rmiiotive  phenomena,  and  c  metabolic  or 
<  hemical  changes  :  in  a  muscle  a  is  large,  6  ami  c  relatively  small  ;  in 
an  electrical  org;m,  <i  is  apparently  absent,  ft  is  large,  and  c  relatively 
small  :  and  in  secreting  cells  «  does  not  occur  as  an  active  contraction, 
though  the  cell  may  slowly  change  in  form  and  bulk,  b  occurs,  but  is 
comparatively  small,  while  c  is  relatively  large.  Thus  the  differences 
between  these  three  varieties  of  protoplasm  are  very  largely  differences 
of  degree  only.  A  further  resemblance  to  be  briefly  noted  is,  that  just 
as  muscles  are  supplied  with  nerves  along  which  motor  impulses  are 
conveyed,  and  electrical  organs  with  special  nerves,  excitation  of  which 
causes  activity  of  the  organs  they  supply,  so  secreting  cells  are  in  many 
cases  at  least  supplied  with  nerves,  excitation  of  which  causes  the 
activity  of  the  gland  cells  they  supply  ;  and  in  some  cases  where  a 
inland  receives  two  nerves  with  different  functions,  excitation  of  one  will 
produce  a  secretion  differing  somewhat  from  that  produced  by  exciting 
the  other. 

The  amount  of  secretion  is  in  some  cases,  as  in  that  of  the  kidney, 
very  largely  influenced  by  the  amount  of  blood  reaching  the  organ, 
and  by  the  blood  pressure  ;  this  again  is  dependent  on  the  size  of  the 
blood  vessels,  which  is  regulated  by  the  vaso-motor  nerves  that  supply 
their  muscular  tissue. 

In  most  cases  the  secreting  cells  that  line  the  acini  of  a  secreting 
gland  are  large  spheroidal  or  polyhedral  cells.  In  other  cases,  as 
in  the  convoluted  tubules  of  the  kidney  of  some  animals  (possibly 
the  epithelium  of  the  cerebro-spinal  cavity  must  be  included  here),  the 
cells  are  ciliated. 

No  histological  differences  can  be  made  out  in  certain  glands 
art-online  TO  the  secreting  activity  of  the  cells;  instances  of  such 
glands  are  the  kidneys  and  the  sweat  glands  ;  these  are  glands 
that  are  excretory  in  function,  they  form  no  special  ferment  for  use 
elsewhere,  and  their  activity  depends  very  largely  on  the  amount  of 
blood  passing  to  them. 

Then-  are,  however,  certain  other  cases  in  which  a  distinct  difference 
between  the  active  and  resting  condition  of  the  secreting  cells  can  be 
made  out.  We  have,  in  fact,  already  studied  the  changes  in  one  in- 
stance, namely,  the  formation  of  mucin  in  ciliated  and  columnar  cells. 
A  similar  transformation  of  protoplamn  into  mucin  (or  mucinogen, 
as  it  is  (ailed  while  still  witlrin  the  cells)  is  seen  in  the  acini  of  the 
numerous  lit  tie  racemose  mucous  glands  of  the  mouth,  pharynx,  trachea, 
and  u->nj)lia^us,  as  well  as  in  the  cells  of  the  mucous  alveoli  of  the 
suhmaxillaryand  suhlingual  salivary  glands.  The  cells  distended  with 
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granules  of  mucinogen  disintegrate,  extruding  mucin,  and  their  place  is 
then  taken  by  protoplasmic  cells  which  were  formerly  pressed  against 
the  basement  membrane  by  the  swollen  mucigenous  cells,  forming  the 
darkly  staining  demilunes.  These  protoplasmic  cells  undergo  in  time 
the  same  mucoid  degeneration. 

In  the  case  of  the  sebaceous  glands  and  the  mammary  gland,  the 
secreting  cells  become  swollen  with  fat-globules  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  protoplasm,  the  cells  disintegrate,  and  the  secre- 
tion is  filled  with  the  minute  fat-globules  thus  liberated.  In  the  milk 
secreted  during  the  first  few  days  after  lactation  commences,  some 
of  the  secreting  cells  filled  with  fat-globules  may  be  readily  discovered, 
but  later  these  colostrum  corpuscles,  as  they  are  termed,  are  not  found, 
the  disintegration  of  the  cells  taking  place  entirely  in  the  alveoli  of  the 
mammary  gland.  In  other  cases  still,  secretion  does  not  involve  either 
complete  or  partial  destruction  of  the  secreting  cells  themselves,  but 
nevertheless  the  changes  occurring  during  secretion  are  distinctly 


FIG.  72. — Alveoli  of  Serous  Gland.   A,  at  rest ;  B,  after  a  short  period  of  activity  ;  C,  after  a  prolonged 
period  of  activity.     (Langley.) 

visible  to  the  microscope.  As  instances,  the  parotid  gland,  the  pancreas, 
and  the  central  cells  of  the  gastric  glands  may  be  mentioned.  In  the 
inactive  condition  of  these  glands,  the  cells  are  seen  to  be  packed  full 
of  distinct  granules  which  obscure  their  nuclei.  The  granules  are 
imbedded  in  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells,  and  the  latter  almost  completely 
fill  the  alveoli,  scarcely  any  lumen  being  perceptible  (fig.  72  A).  After 
a  short  period  of  activity  the  granules  (which  may  be  seen  either  in  the 
perfectly  fresh  condition  of  the  gland,  or  by  staining  with  osmic  acid) 
disappear  from  the  outer  part  of  the  cells,  the  inner  part  being  distinctly 
granular,  and  some  granules  being  apparently  free  within  the  lumen  of 
the  alveolus  which  is  now  becoming  distinct  (fig.  72  B).  With  more 
prolonged  activity,  such  as  is  produced  by  a  dose  of  pilocarpine,  the- 
clear  outer  zone  increases  in  extent,  and  the  granules  are  found  only 
at  the  free  border  of  the  cells  (fig.  72  C).  The  nuclei  become  distinct 
and  the  cells  smaller ;  they  now,  moreover,  being  composed  chiefly  of 
non-granular  protoplasm,  stain  readily  with  carmine.  According  to- 
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Heidenhain  '  and  Langley  2  the  three  processes—  growth  of  the  clear 
protoplasm,  conversion  into  granules,  and  discharge  of  these  into  the 
lumen — are  all  proceeding  simultaneously  in  different  parts  of  the  cell 
during  activity.  The  material  which  thus  accumulates  within  the  cell 
is  not,  however,  the  same  as  that  which  appears  in  the  secretion  ;  the 
most  important  constituent  of  the  secretion  is  the  zyme  or  ferment, 
and  the  granules  are  either  composed  of,  or  indicate  the  presence  of,  a 
zyinogen,  or  ferment  precursor.  The  zymogen  differs  somewhat  in  its 
properties  from  the  ferment,  but  is  converted  into  the  ferment  with 
great  readiness  ;  pepsinogen  in  the  stomach  cells,  and  trypsinogen  in 
the  pancreatic  cells,  may  be  mentioned  as  instances  of  zymogens. 

In  the  case  of  the  pancreas  it  has,  however,  been  shown  that  the 
granules  which  have  been  usually  identified  with  the  zymogen  may 
occur  in  the  absence  of  zymogen.  In  animals  from  whom  food  has 
been  withheld  for  longer  than  twenty-four  hours,  glycerine  fails  to 
extract  any  ferment  from  the  pancreas  ;  but  microscopic  examination 
shows  that  the  cells  are  still  filled  with  granules.  The  conclusion 
must  therefore  be  drawn  either  that  these  granules  are  something 
different  from  those  ordinarily  seen,  or  that  the  granules  are  not 
themselves  the  zymogen,  but  only  the  carriers  of  it.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances,  however,  the  presence  of  granules  indicates  the  presence 
of  the  zymogen ;  and  zymogen  without  granules  has  never  been  observed 
(Levascheff3). 

In  most  cases  the  secretion  when  formed  passes  into  the  cavity 
lined  by  the  secreting  epithelium.  In  some  cases,  however,  as  in  the 
liver  (and  the  same  has  been  seen  after  forcible  injection  in  the  pancreas, 
also),  the  secretion  collects  in  vacuoles  in  the  secreting  cells  from  which 
it  passes  into  the  smallest  ducts  by  means  of  intracellular  canaliculi.4 

COMPOUND  EPITHELIA 

In  the  case  of  the  transitional  epithelium  of  the  bladder  and 
ureters,  the  stratified  epithelium  of  the  cornea  and  oesophagus,  the 
cells  are  apparently  composed  of  simple  protoplasm  with  nuclei.  But 
in  the  stratified  epithelium  which  forms  the  epidermis,  and  to  a 
less  extent  in  that  lining  the  interior  of  the  mouth,  the  surface  layers 
of  cells  (those  which  form  the  horny  Layer)  have  their  protoplasm  re- 
placed by  keratin  or  horny  material.  In  the  nails,  horns,  and  hoofs, 

1  Stiulii-n  (I.  i>hya.  Inst.  zu  Brealaii,  1868. 
s  Journ.  of  Physiology,  1879;  Phil.  Trans.  1881. 

5  Levaacheff  worked  under  Heideiihain'a  superintendence.    Pfliiger's  Archiv,  zzxvii. 
82.  «  Quain'd  Anatomy,       632,  688. 
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this  conversion  into  keratin  is  still  more  marked,  and  in  addition  there 
is  a  deposit  of  calcareous  salts,  especially  calcium  phosphate.  In  hairs 
and  feathers  also  the  chief  organic  constituent  is  keratin ;  cells  filled 
with  fat  or  pigment  granules  may  occur  in  the  medullary  portions  of 
the  hair.  In  both  hair  and  feathers  silica  has  been  described  as  a  con- 
stant and  important  mineral  constituent  (27-40  per  cent,  of  the  ash  ; 
von  Bibra)  ;  iron  may  also  occur. 

The  deeper  portions  of  stratified  epithelia,  which  become  horny  in 
their  surface  layers,  remain  protoplasmic;  in  the  skin  the  protoplasmic 
layers  (Malpighian  layer)  and  the  horny  layers  proper  are  separated 
by  two  thin  layers,  the  stratum  granulosum  and  the  stratum  lucidum. 
The  granules  in  the  former  layer  are  composed  of  a  substance  which 
stains  deeply  with  carmine  (Langerhans1).  It  is  termed  eleidin,  and 
is  supposed  to  be  an  intermediate  condition  in  the  replacement  of  pro- 
toplasm by  keratin.  In  the  cells  of  the  Malpighian  layer,  granules  of 
a  dark  pigment  called  melanin  are  found  ;  these  are  especially  abun- 
dant in  the  skin  of  negroes.2  The  cells  of  the  epidermis  have  a  small 
amount  of  cementing  substance  between  them,  which,  like  the  ground 
substance  of  connective  tissue,  dissolves  in  weak  alkalis ;  and  by  such 
treatment  the  cells  may  be  separated  from  one  another. 

Keratin 

Keratin  or  horny  material  belongs  to  the  class  of  substances  that 
are  called  albuminoids.  It  is  exceedingly  insoluble,  and  can  be  freed 
from  other  substances  by  treating  cuticle,  hair,  hoofs,  nails,  «tc.  with 
ether,  alcohol,  water,  and  dilute  acids.  A  very  similar  substance  called 
neurokeratin  can  be  obtained  from  nervous  structures,  these  being,  like 
the  epidermis,  epiblastic  in  origin. 

It  is  not  affected  by  boiling  with  water  ;  but  when  heated  with 
water  in  closed  vessels  to  150°-200°  C.  it  forms  a  turbid  solution.  It  is 
not  affected  by  weak  acids  in  the  cold,  but  is  dissolved  by  boiling 
glacial  acetic  acid  ;  it  is  decomposed  by  boiling  with  mineral  acids, 
yielding  with  sulphuric  acid  products  very  similar  to  those  obtained 
from  proteids,  viz.  leucine,  tyrosine,  aspartic  acid,  and  volatile  fatty 
acids.  Like  proteids  also  it  gives  off  when  burnt  the  same  peculiar 
odour. 

Elementary  analyses,  from  their  close  resemblance  one  to  another, 
seem  to  point  to  the  fact  that  keratin  is  a  chemical  unit,  but  as  in 

1  Archlvf.  mi  In:  Aunt.  1«73. 

•  The  dark  pigment  deposited  in  the  skin  in  i  uses  of  Addison's  disea^.'  is  ;i]>j>arently 
of  the  same  nature. 
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the  case  of  proteids  we  are  not  acquainted  with  its  rational  formula. 
The  following  five  analyses '  show,  however,  discrepancies  in  the  per- 
centage of  sulphur  present  ;  there  is  a  remarkably  large  percentage  of 
sulphur,  and  most  of  it  is  very  loosely  combined  ;a  no  doubt  the 
different  methods  adopted  for  the  estimation  of  the  sulphur  employed 
by  the  various  investigators  will  sufficiently  account  for  the  different 
results  obtained,  sulphur  l>eing  a  difficult  substance  to  estimate  correctly 
when  occurring  in  organic  compounds. 

Keratin  fmm  Hair  Nail-  Horn  Hoof  Hair 

V.Uer  MuMer  TUanu*  MuMer 


C  50-60  51-00  51-03  51-41  49-45 

H  6-36  6-94  6-80  6-96  6-52 

N  17-14  17-51  16-24  17-46  16-81 

0  20-85  21-75  22-51  19-49  23-20 
8  5-00  2-80  3-42  4-23  4-02 

Melanin 

The  term  melanin  has  been  applied  to  a  large  number  of  black 
pigments  occurring  in  the  Ixxly  ;  thus  we  have  already  noted  a  black 
pigment  in  the  blood  of  persons  affected  by  malaria  and  other  diseases 
(Melansemia,  see  p.  310).  This,  no  doubt,  is  derived  from  haemoglobin  ; 
and  perhaps  the  other  black  pigments  of  the  body  occurring  in  the 
retina,  in  the  skin,  and  in  melanotic  sarcomata  may  ultimately  have 
the  same  origin.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these  pigments  are,  however, 
not  all  identical  ;  elementary  analyses  show  this  ;  for  instance,  iron  is 
present  in  some,  absent  in  others.  In  the  tissues  of  the  lungs  and 
bronchial  glands  the  black  pigment  that  occurs  there  simply  consists  of 
particles  of  carbon  breathed  in  with  the  atmospheric  air. 

The  black  pigment  of  the  skin  and  of  the  hair  has  been  examined 
by  Sieber,  who  made  some  few  percentage  estimations  of  the  elementary 
composition  of  the  substance,  but  obtained  very  discordant  results. 
The  elements  present  are  carbon,  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.4  It 
has  never  been  crystallised  ;  it  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  acids, 
and  strong  alkalis  ;  the  brown  solution  produced  by  dissolving  it  in 
hot  potash  is  decolorised  by  chlorine  water. 

(The  subject  of  melanin  will  be  more  fully  dealt  with  under  the 
lift ina  (p.  457)  and  Melanotic  Sarcoma,  chap,  xxiii.). 

1  The  first  four  analyses  are  quoted  from  Hoppe-Seyler's  Physiol.  Chnn.  p.  90. 

1  Hoppe-Seyler,  Physiol.  L'hi-m.  p.  nl.  s  Zeit.  Biol.  xxvi.  291. 

4  See  also  Hodgkinson  and  Sorby,  Journ.  Chew.  Soc.  1877,  p.  427. 
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Turacin 

This  is  the  only  one  of  the  many  pigments  in  birds'  plumage  that 
has  been  satisfactorily  examined.  It  is  obtained  from  the  touracon, 
or  plantain-eater,  of  the  Gambia.  It  is  of  a  crimson  colour  ;  it  is 
not  crystalline  ;  it  shows  two  absorption  bands  between  D  and  E, 
and  is  remarkable  as  being  one  of  the  few  animal  compounds  that 
contain  copper  (Church '). 

Skeletins 

The  term  skeletin2  has  been  applied  to  a  number  of  nitrogenous 
but  sulphur-free  substances  found  in  the  skeletal  tissues  of  invertebrates. 
They  appear  to  be  intermediate  between  carbohydrates  and  proteids, 
and  Krukenberg  considers  that  they  are  amido- derivatives  of  carbo- 
hydrates. The  skeletal  tissues  of  invertebrate  animals  are,  as  a  rule, 
epidermal  (not  mesodermal,  as  in  vertebrates).  The  skeletins  appear 
to  take  the  place  of  keratin  in  invertebrate  animals.  The  principal 
skeletins  are  chitin,  conchiolin,  cornein,  spongin,  and  fibroin. 

Chitin. — This  substance  has  a  very  wide  distribution  among  the  in- 
vertebrate groups.  It  is  in  the  arthropoda  that  it  is  found  to  the  greatest 
extent ;  it  forms  the  membrane  of  the  ovum,  the  cuticle  of  the  adult, 
with  its  appendages,  the  supporting  substance  in  the  tracheae  of  insects, 
&c.  It  is  also  found  in  mollusca  (jaws  and  odontophore) ;  in  worms 
(e.g.  the  setae  of  annelids).  It  forms  the  membrane  of  the  ova  in 
other  groups,  and  the  cyst-wall  in  encysted  forms  of  protozoa ;  but  its 
presence  in  these  and  a  few  other  situations  where  it  has  been  described 
has  not  been  fully  proved.3 

Chitin  is  frequently  impregnated  with  mineral  salts,  calcareous 
salts  in  the  Crustacea,  silica  in  the  lingual  ribbon  of  certain  molluscs. 

Preparation. — Chitin  may  be  prepared  in  large  quantities  from  the 
shell  of  the  crab  or  other  crustaceans,  and  in  smaller  quantities  from 
the  wing-cases  of  the  cockroach  or  other  insects ;  in  the  case  of  the 
crab  and  lobster  calcareous  salts  must  be  first  dissolved  out  by  hydro- 
chloric acid;  this  operation  is  not  necessary  if  insects'  or  beetles' 
wings  be  used  ;  the  substance  is  boiled  with  solution  of  caustic  soda  ; 
this  leaves  the  chitin  undissolved  :  the  residue  is  then  dissolved  in 

1  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  clix.  (1870),  p.  627.  A  number  of  observations  on  the  pigments  of 
birds'  feathers  will  be  found  in  Krukenberg's  Vergleicli.  Physiol.  Stuilien. 

3  Krukenberg,  Zeit.  Biol.  xxii.  241. 

5  Chitin  is  not  wholly  epiblastic,  however ;  it  is  found,  for  instance,  in  mesoblastic 
structures,  e.g.  the  cartilages  of  sepia  and  limulus  (see  Invertebrate  Cartilage,  chap, 
xxii.).  In  those  animals  which  possess  chitin  instead  of  keratin,  the  neurokeratin  of  the 
nerves  is  replaced  by  neurochitin. 
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concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  and  precipitated  from  this  solution  by 
excess  of  water.  This  is  once  more  dissolved  in  acid  and  reprecipitated 
by  water,  and  to  obtain  the  substance  in  a  state  of  purity  the  operation 
should  be  again  repeated. 

Properties. — Chitin  is  thus,  like  keratin,  a  very  insoluble  substance, 
but  differs  from  keratin  in  its  insolubility  in  concentrated  solutions 
of  the  caustic  alkalis.  Concentrated  mineral  acids  will  alone  dissolve 
it.  It  is  colourless  and  amorphous  ;  it  has  the  formula  C|5H^6NaOio  ; 
and  when  heated  with  concentrated  mineral  acids  it  yieids  not  a  fer- 
mentable sugar  as  Berthelot '  supposed,  but  a  nitrogenous  substance, 
glucosamine,  which  reduces  alkaline  solutions  of  cupric  salts  as  sugar 
does  (Ledderhose2).  The  equation  which  represents  the  reaction  is  as 
follows  : — 

2C15H26N20,0  +  2H20=4C6H13N05  +  3C2H4O2 

[chitin]  [glucogatuine]         [ncetic  acid] 

Glucosamine  is  an  amido-derivative  of  dextrose  ;  if  a  molecule  of 
hydroxyl  (HO)  in  dextrose  be  replaced  by  one  of  NH2,  the  formula  of 
glucosamine  will  be  obtained.  If  chitin  be  boiled  with  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid  for  about  an  hour,  the  solution  becomes  black  or 
brown,  and  on  evaporation  rhombic  crystals  of  the  hydrochloride  of 
glucosamine  crystallise  out.  The  formation  of  these  crystals  is  a  very 
convenient  test  for  chitin.  On  a  .small  scale  the  crystallisation  can  be 
carried  out  on  a  microscope  slide,  but  on  a  large  scale  crystals  an  inch 
or  more  in  length  are  obtainable  ;  these  are  brownish  at  first,  but  after 
two  or  three  recrystallisations  may  be  obtained  perfectly  colourless.  It 
is  dextro-rotatory  ;  aD=  -f-70'6°  (Gamgee3).  The  sulphate  of  glucosa- 
mine may  be  obtained  by  treating  chitin  with  sulphuric  acid  ;  by 
acting  on  this  with  barium  hydrate  the  pure  base  which  is  also  crystal- 
line may  be  obtained.  By  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  chitin, 
not  only  is  the  hydrochloride  of  glucosamine  formed,  but  also  a  dextrin- 
like  carbohydrate  (Krukenberg4). 

Conchiolin. — This  is  the  skeletin  that  forms  the  organic  bases  of  the  shells  of 
gastropods.  The  shells  are  first  macerated  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  residue 
boiled  with  caustic  soda.  Like  chitin,  conchiolin  remains  undissolved.  Its 
formula  is  CMH4HNtOn.  Like  chitin,  it  dissolves  in  hot  concentrated  mineral 
acids.  It  does  not  give  the  xanthoproteic,  Mil  Ion's,  nor  the  Adamkiewicz  colour 
reactions.  On  decomposition  it  yields  leucine,  a  small  and  doubtful  quantity  of 
glycocine,  but  no  tyrosine,  and  no  glucosamine.  Its  formula  and  its  decomposi- 
tion products  clearly  distinguish'  chitin  from  conchiolin. 

The  cement  substance  between  the  eggs  of  various  molluscs,  whose  shells  and 


1  Comptet  remlui,  xlvii.  227. 

*  Zeit.  physiol.  Chein.  ii.  218.     Ibid.  iv.  189. 

8  Phyriol.  Chern.  p.  801.  «  Zeit.  Biol.  ixii.  480. 
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egg-capsules  contain  conchiolin,  is  coloured  red  by  beating  with  Millon's  reagent, 
and  contains  a  substance  allied  to  keratin  (Krukenberg,  loo.  cit.). 

Cornein. — This  is  the  skeletin  originally  described  by  Valenciennes  and  Fremy 
in  certain  corals  (Gorgonia,  Antipathes,  &c.).  It  has  been  more  fully  examined 
by  Krukenberg.1  Its  formula  is  CsoH44NflO,s.  It  is  thus  nearly  allied  to  conchio- 
lin. On  decomposition  it  yields  leucine  and  glycocine.  It  gives,  moreover,  a  red 
colour  with  Millon's  reagent.  The  mineral  matter  in  corals  is  chiefly  calcium 
carbonate. 

Sfongin,  the  skeletin  of  sponges,  like  the  two  substances  just  described,  yields 
on  decomposition  leucine  and  glycocine.2  It  gives  none  of  the  three  colour  re- 
actions just  enumerated ;  and,  like  conchiolin,  yields  on  digestion  peptone-like 
substances,  which  differ  from  true  peptones  and  albumoses  by  not  giving  the 
colour  reactions  in  question  :  thus  they  both  differ  from  keratin,  which  is  not 
digestible.  The  mineral  matter  in  many  sponges  consists  of  siliceous  spicules. 

Fibroin,  the  substance  of  which  spiders'  webs  are  composed,  is  nearly  allied 
to  these  substances.  It  is  an  insoluble  substance,  except  in  concentrated  mineral 
acids  and  alkalis.  It  yields  on  decomposition  leucine,  tyrosine,  and  glycocine 
and  gives  all  the  colour  reactions  just  enumerated  like  a  proteid. 

Silk  is  a  very  nearly  allied  substance,  but  is  considered  by  Weyl  *  to  be  a  true 
proteid.  Its  percentage  of  nitrogen  is  lower  than  that  of  fibroin. 

Tunicin 

Cellulose  is  found  in  very  few  places  in  the  animal  kingdom  ;  it 
composes  the  tunic  of  the  ascidians  or  tunicates,  and  it  is  there  called 
tunicin.  It  is  also  found  in  the  zoocytium  or  mucilaginous  investing 
matrix  of  the  Ophrydium  versatile,4  and  perhaps  in  some  allied  protozoa. 
In  the  case  of  the  Ophrydium  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  chlorophyll, 
another  vegetable  product,  is  present  also. 

Animal  cellulose  (C6H10O5)n  may  be  purified  by  washing  with  water, 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  dilute  caustic  potash,  alcohol,  and  ether.  By 
the  prolonged  action  of  sulphuric  acid  it  is  converted  into  a  fermentable 
sugar  which  reduces  Fehling's  solution.  According  to  Berthelot/'  this 
change  is  not  effected  in  tunicin  until  after  some  weeks'  boiling  with  the 
acid.  Tunicin  gives  a  blue  colour,  the  cellulose  from  Ophrydium  a  brown 
colour  with  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid. 

THE    RETINA 

This  is  the  innermost  lining  of  the  eye,  and  consists  of  both  nervous 
and  epithelial  structures.  The  nerve-fibres  passing  through  the  various 
complex  innermost  layers  terminate  in  a  nerve-epithelium,  which  is 

1  Berichte  d.  chein.  Gesellsch.  Berlin,  xvii.  p.  1843. 

*  Zalocostaa  (Compt.  rend.  cvii.  252)  found  also  traces  of  tyrosiue,  butalamine,  and 
glycalanine  (C5HUN2O4).  Its  constitution  resembles  that  found  in  proteids  by  Schiitzen- 
Jberger  (see  p.  116). 

3  Weyl,  Ber.  d.  chew.  Gesellsch.  Berlin,  xxi.  1407,  1529. 

4  Halliburton,  Quart.  Journ.  Mic.  Science,  July  1886. 

5  Berthelot,  Ann.  dc  cliimie  et  de  phys.  se'rie  8,  tome  Ivi.  p.  158. 
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called  the  layer  of   rods  and  cones  ;   and  it  has  been   satisfactorily 
proved  that  it  is  this  layer  upon  which  the  images  of  external  objects 
are  focussed  by  the  refractive  apparatus  in  front  of  it.    The  impressions 
of  light  affect  the  rods  and  cones,  and  thence  they  are  propagated  as 
nervous  impulses  ria  the  optic  nerve  to  the  brain.     External  to  the 
layer  of  the  rods  and  cones  is  a  layer  of  hexagonal  epithelium  cells  con- 
taining a  black  pigment.    It  is  these  two  layers  that  we  have  to  describe 
in  detail. 

The  retina  as  a  whole  gives  indications  of  its  twofold  structure, 
nervous  and  epithelial.    Its  reaction  is  stated  to  be  acid  ;  and,  like  most 
animal  tissues,  it  becomes  opaque  after  death.    Water  dissolves  out  from 
it  proteids,  gelatin,  and  nmcin,  the  two  last-named  substances  l»eing 
probably  derived  from  the  supporting  connective  tissue   it   contains. 
Alcohol  dissolves  lecithin  from  its  nerve-fibres  and  cells.    Other  reagents 
are  employed  to  dissolve  out  other  constituents,  such  as  the  pigments, 
from  the  rods  and  cones.      Calm  '    gives   the  following  quantitative 
results  : — 

Water    -  .        ..         .         .  .       .          86—  89  per  cent. 

Solids        ."".''.         .         .          14-  11 
Proteids2       ,   .  ,         .  '         4—    6       „ 

Gelatin     .         .         .         .         .         1-3-1-7       „ 

Cholesterin  ,  0-3—0-8       „ 

Lecithin    .         .        .     >  .         .         1-0—2-9       „ 
Fat  ......       0-05-0-5 

Salts          .       ......  .         0-7-1-2       „ 

Most  of  our  knowledge  of  the  chemistry  of  the  retina  is  the  result 
of  the  labours  of  Kiihne  and  his  pupils.  A  rttntint  of  the  chief  facts 
will  be  found  in  Kiihne's  ai-ticle  in  Herrmann's  '  Handbuch  der 
Physiologic'  (1879),  vol.  i.  p.  23fi. 

The  Hexagonal  Figment  Cells  of  the  Retina 

The  pigmentary  layer  of  the  retina  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  be 
a  part  of  the  choroid  or  vascular  coat  of  the  eye,  but  the  facts  of 
embryology  have  shown  that  it  is  in  reality  part  of  the  retina,  ;u.d  is 
developed  like  the  rods  and  cones  from  the  epiblast,  whereas  the 
choroid  is  developed  from  mesobla.stic  tissue.  The  choroid,  however, 
contains  branched  cells  in- which  is  pigment  identical  with  the  black 
pigment  of  the  retina. 

1  Hoppe-Seyler's  Physiol.  Citem.  [>.  li'.i'.i. 

1  Three  in  number— one  resembling  inyosin,  coagulating  at  65°  C.,  another  like  muciii, 
and  a  third  like  serum-albumin. 
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The  cells  are  flattened,  six-sided,  and  form  a  pavement  covering  the 
outer  portions  of  the  rods  and  cones,  and  sending  down  long  processes 
between  them. 

Externally  the  cells  consist  of  a  layer  of  neurokeratin  ;  internally 
they  are  protoplasmic  ;  in  the  protoplasm  are  found  one  or  two  nuclei 


Fio.  73. — Pigmcntert  Epithelium  of  the  Human  Retina  (Max  Schnltze)  highly  magnified,  a,  Cells 
seen  from  the  outer  surface.  6,  Two  cells  in  profile  with  fine  offsets  extending  inwards,  c,  A  cell 
still  in  connection  with  the  outer  ends  of  the  rods. 

and  large  numbers  of  black  rod-shaped  pigment  granules.  Deposits  of 
a  substance  called  myeloidin  by  Kiihne,  and  in  some  animals  of  yellow 
fat-globules,  are  also  found. 

The  black  pigment. — Fiigcin. — Owing  to  movements  in  the  cell  proto- 
plasm of  the  nature  of  amoeboid  movements,  the  granules  of  black 
pigment  are  differently  distributed  at  different  times  ;  after  keeping  a 
frog  for  several  hours  in  darkness,  the  pigment  will  be  found  in  the 
cell  bodies,  and  in  the  parts  of  the  processes  nearest  to  the  cell  bodies. 
But  if  the  frog  has  been  exposed  for  a  similar  time  to  sunlight  before 
death,  the  pigment  granules  will  be  distributed  chiefly  along  the  pro- 
cesses, and  a  relatively  small  number  remain  in  the  bodies  of  the 
cells  themselves.  In  some  animals  (dog,  cat,  «fcc.)  much  of  the  retinal 
epithelium  contains  no  fuscin,  but  the  cells  are  filled  with  fine  crystals 
(Max  Schultze) ;  this  forms  the  tapetum.  In  some  fish,  e.g.  bream, 
the  tapetum  (or  pseudo-tapetum)  contains  guanine,  a  highly  refracting 
substance  ;  while  in  the  ox  and  sheep  the  tapetum  is  merely  fibrous 
tissue  (Kiihne  and  Sewall1). 

Fuscin  is  one  of  the  group  of  black  pigments  termed  melanins.  It 
has  been  investigated  by  Berzelius,  who  found  it  contained  a  small 
quantity  of  iron,  by  Scherer,  who  found  no  iron,  and  also  by  Rosow 
and  Sieber.  The  percentage  composition  obtained  by  the  various 
observers  shows  great  discrepancies,  and  this,  taking  also  into  account 
their  methods  of  preparing  the  pigment,  renders  it  probable  that  they 
were  not  dealing  with  a  pure  substance.  The  failure  of  some  observers, 


1   Verhandl.  tier  naturhist.  Vcrcins  Heidelberg,  N.S.  ii.  Heft  v. 
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for  instance,  to  obtain  evidence  of  the  presence  of  iron  was  due  as 
Morner  '  points  out  to  their  having  used  hydrochloric  acid  at  one  stage 
or  other  of  their  operations  ;  this  acid  dissolves  out  nine-tenths  of  the 
iron  from  the  pigment.  May's  method2  of  preparing  fuscin  is  to  boil 
several  hundreds  of  retin»«  in  alcohol,  then  in  ether,  lastly  in  water  ; 
the  residue  is  subjected  to  tryptic  digestion  for  twenty-four  hours ;  the 
pigment,  nuclein,  and  neurokeratin  remain  undigested ;  the  first-named 
impurity  is  dissolved  by  trituration  with  alkali,  and  the  last-named 
must  be  picked  out  as  well  as  possible  with  forceps. 

Fuscin  dissolves  by  boiling  it  a  long  time  with  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  or  concentrated  caustic  alkalis. 

Like  all  the  other  retinal  pigments,  fuscin  is  bleached  in  the  air, 
only  very  slowly  indeed.  This  is  probably  due  to  oxidation.  The 
physiological  relation  of  the  fuscin-bearing  cells  with  the  rods  and 
cones  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  consideration  of  those  structures. 

There  is  considerable  doubt  as  to  whether  this  pigment  is  ultimately 
derived  from  haemoglobin  ;  Krukenberg  considers  it  is  more  closely 
related  to  the  lipochromes  or  fatty  pigments.  It  is,  however,  un- 
doubtedly nitrogenous.  It  does  not  belong  to  the  group  of  brown 
pigments,  many  of  which  occur  in  plants  called  humous  substances  by 
Hoppe-Seyler,3  since  on  fusing  with  alkali  it  yields  no  pyrocatechin 
or  protocatechnic  acid  (Hirschfeld 4).  (See  p.  149.) 

Myeloidin. — Myeloidin,  or  myeloid  substance,  is  not  a  chemical 
unit.  The  term  is  used  as  indicating  that  the  cells  contain  a  sub- 
stance similar  to  that  which  forms  the  white  substance  of  Schwann  in 
nerve-fibres.  It  is  also  found  in  the  rods,  and  will  be  there  more  fully 
dealt  with. 

Yellow  fat-  y lobules. — These  are  not  present  in  all  animals;  they 
are  especially  abundant  in  the  retina  of  the  frog.  The  pigment  can  be 
extracted  by  ether,  carbon  bisulphide,  benzene,  «fec.  It  shows  two 
absorption  bands  between  F  and  G.  The  yellow  pigment  was  called 
lipochrin  by  Kiihne.  It  is,  however,  exceedingly  probable  that  this 
is  the  same  pigment  found  generally  in  adipose  tissue  ;  it  belongs  to 
the  class  of  pigments  called  lipochromes  or  luteins,  and  like  all  these 
pigments  is  slowly  bleached  by  sunlight. 

1  K.  A.  H.  Morner,  Zeit.  physiol.  Chem.  xi.  66-140.    In  this'paper  the  references  to 
the  writings  of  the  observers  mentioned  above  will  be  found. 

8  Untersuchungen  aus  d.phytiol.  Inst.  tier  Univ.  Heidelberg,  ii.  824. 

5  Zeit.  physiol.  Chem.  xiii.  66.  *  Ibid.  xiii.  407. 
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The  Rods  and  Cones 

The  rods  and  cones  form  the  nerve-epithelium  which  receives  the 
impressions  of  light  from  without.  The  accompanying  figure  shows 
tlie-  general  shape  and  relative  size  of  a  rod  and  a  cone.  Each  consists 
of  two  distinct  segments,  an  inner  and  an  outer.  The  outer  or 
narrower  segment  is  doubly  refracting,  and  is  stained  darkly  by  osmic 
acid,  while  the  inner  segment  is  singly  refracting,  and 
stains  as  protoplasm  does  with  carmine,  magenta,  &c.  ; 
the  outer  part  of  the  inner  segment  is  longitudinally 
fibrillated,  while  its  inner  part  is  granular  or  homo- 
geneous ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  cones  has  been  shown 
to  undergo  movements  (Engelmann).  The  prolongation 
inwards  of  the  rods  and  cones  ultimately  join  the  ter- 
minal nerve-fibrils  of  the  optic  nerve  ;  the  connection 
occurs  in  the  outer  molecular  layer  (Gunn1).  The  outer 
segments  of  the  rods  contain  the  pigment  known  as  the 
visual  purple  or  rhodopsin  ;  the  inner  segments  of  the 
cones  in  birds,  reptiles,  and  amphibia  contain  coloured 
oil-globules,  known  as  chromophanes. 

The  following  animals  have  no  cones  :  the  ray,  shark, 
sturgeon,  bat,  hedgehog,  and  mole.  The  following  have 
no  rods  :  lizards,  serpents,  tortoises,  and  perhaps  all 
reptiles.  Mammals  have  more  rods  than  cones,  except 
at  the  part  where  vision  is  most  acute,  viz.  the  macula 
lutea  ;  here  cones  only  are  found.  Birds  have  more 
cones  than  rods  ;  the  owl  is  an  exception  to  this  rule. 

The  outer  segment  of  a  rod  can  by  the  action  of 
certain  reagents,  such  as  free  toluylenediamine  or  its 
-*.—  ABodand  neutral  acetate,  be  split  into  a  number  of  cross  discs  ; 
Human  "^Retina  the  indication  of  such  a  division  can  be  seen  in  the 
iei'  fresh  rod  in  the  shape  of  indistinct  transverse  markings 
or  groovings.  Each  disc  so  obtained  retains  its  reddish 
purple  tinge  (clue  to  rhodopsin),  and  is  seen  to  consist  of  an  outer  ring 
of  more  solid  material,  filled  with  a  less  solid  substance.  The  outer  ring 
is  composed  of  neurokeratin,  the  inner  substance  is  what  stains  readily 
with  osmic  acid,  namely,  the  myeloidin  of  Kiihne.  Myeloidin  is  not 
lecithin,  as  some  have  supposed  ;  lecithin  is  not  coloured  nearly  so  darkly 
by  osmic  acid,  nor  is  the  black  coloration  removed  by  hydrogen  peroxide, 


1  Journal  of  Anat.  and  Physiol.  1877. 
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as  it.  is  in  the  case  of  myeloidin  (Tuna).  Myeloidin  is  probably  a  com- 
piuml  en-  mixture  of  lecithin  and  a  globulin  (vitfcllin).  The  myeloiflin 
can  be  dissolved  out  by  concentrated  solutions  of  certain  neutral  salts 
like  anniioiiiuni  chloride  (Dreser1). 

The  outer  segment  of  a  cone  is  sniall«'r  than  that  of  a  rod  ;  the 
transverse  markings  are  more  distinct  than  in  the  case  of  the  rods,  but 
the  separation  into  discs  does  not  take  place  so  rewlily  ;  this  is  owing, 
as  some  have  supposed,  to  the  existence  of  a  delicate  membrane  covering 
the  entire  outer  segment.  The  outer  segment  of  the  cones  contains  no 
visual  purple.  It  consists,  however,  as  that  of  the  rod  floes,  of  neuro- 
keratin  externally,  myeloidin  within. 

Visual  purple  or  rhodopsin.  Although  H.  Mullef  2  in  1851,  and 
Leidig3  in  1857,  noticed  the  red  colour  of  the  retina  of  the  frog,  it  was 
not  till  twenty  years  later  that  Boll  4  discovered  that  the  red  colour  of 
tin-  living  retina  disappears  under  the  bleaching  influence  of  light,  and 
that  it  is  restored  by  darkness,  disappearing,  however,  for  good  on 
the  death  of  the  animal.  The  subject  was  taken  up  by  Kuhne/'  who 
found  he  was  able  to  study  the  reactions  and  properties  of  the  substance 
which  give  the  colour  to  the  retina  if  observations  on  it  are  made  in 
a  chamber  illuminated  only  by  the  sodium  flame,  yellow  light  having 
only  a  slight  bleaching  action  on  the  pigment,  which  he  called  Seh- 
purpur  (visual  purple).  It  was  first  found  that  the  pigment  was  con- 
tained only  in  the  outer  segments  -gf  most  of  the  rods  ;  it  was  completely 
absent  in  the  cones,  in  the  rods  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  macula 
lutea,  and  in  the  rods  near  the  ora  serrata,  the  anterior  border  of  the 
retina. 

A  solution  of  visual  purple  can  be  obtained  by  means  of  a  2-5  per 
•  •••nt.  solution  of  the  bile  salts  of  the  ox.  The  solution  so  obtained 
contains  also  a  proteid  resembling  myosin  (Dreser").  Such  a  solution 
••an  be  best  obtained  from  frog's  retina-,  as  it  is  easy  to  free  these  from 
blood.  When  evaporated  to  dryness  in  cacuo,  an  amorphous  carmine- 
like  powder  is  obtained  on  which  light  has  very  little  action  ;  this 
redissolves  readily  in  a  solution  of  bile  salts,  and  when  placed  in  .1 
dialyser  the  pigment  does  not  pass  through  the  membrane. 

On  exposure  to  light,  the  visual  purple  first  becomes  yellow  (vi>  ual 
yellow)  and  then  colourless.  The  spectroscopic  appearance  of  visual 
purple  and  visual  yellow  is  shown  in  fig.  7-\  >pectra  1  and  '2  ;  there 


1   /                      '";/"•,  xxii.  28.  *  7.  fit.  f.  «-/W</*<-//.  /.n»l.  iii.  -j:;i. 

'hitch  d.  Histotugii;  ]•  *  Moniitsln-r.  </.  Ht-rHn  Akud.  1-2  Nov. 

•   Kiilme,  Eivulcl,  Ayn  .1  <itli«-rs  of    Kiilmr'-*  juijiils,  jmlilished  nuintn>u-< 

IMI|HTS  on   tin-   subject   in    tlr<'    /  •'.  jilii/niol.   Innt.  ;ti  Heidelberg,  vols*.  i. 
ami  ii. 
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are  no  well-defined  bands,  but  a  general  absorption  of  the  central 
regions  of  the  spectrum.  White  light  bleaches  rhodopsin  most  quickly, 
then  follows  green,  blue,  and,  after  an  interval,  yellow,  violet,  orange, 
and  red.  The  sodium  flame  takes  about  two  hours  to  bleach  a  frog's 
retina,  but  is  more  convenient  than  a  red  flame,  as  by  light  of  a  red 
colour  it  is  difficult  to  detect  and  avoid  blood  stains.  The  intermediate 
stage  of  visual  yellow  is  bleached  more  quickly  by  rays  from  the  violet 
end  of  the  spectrum,  or  it  may  be  that  less  yellow  is  produced  under 
the  influence  of  such  rays. 

The  rapidity  with  which  visual  purple  fades  increases  with  the 
temperature  up  to  76°  C.,  at  which  temperature  it  disappears  instantly 
even  in  the  dark. 

Alcohol,  ether  and  chloroform,  caustic  alkalis  and  acids  destroy 
the  pigment.  Putrefaction  and  tryptic  digestion  do  not.  Oxidising 
agents,  such  as  ozone,  hydrogen  peroxide,  osmic  acid  (the  black  colour 
produced  with  myeloidin  having  first  been  destroyed  by  hydrogen  per- 
oxide, or  the  myeloidin  may  be  previously  removed  by  ammonium 
chloride),  ferric  chloride,  potassium  chlorate,  and  iodate  have  no  effect. 
These  reactions  show  that  visual  purple  is  a  substance  already  highly 
oxidised. 

Such  reactions,  however,  are  of  little  interest  compared  to  those 
produced  by  the  action  of  light.  That  the  bleaching  action  of  light 
occurs  during  life  was  most  conclusively  shown  by  those  experiments 
in  which  Kiihne  succeeded  in  obtaining  what  may  be  compared  to 
photographic  impressions  upon  the  retina  ;  these  were  obtained  in 
rabbits.  The  animal  was  first  put  in  darkness  by  covering  its  head 
with  a  black  cloth,  it  was  then  exposed  to  the  light  of  a  window,  and 
immediately  decapitated,  the  eyes  removed,  and  the  retinal  colours, 
fixed  by  a  solution  of  alum  ;  a  small  bleached  area  corresponding  in 
shape  to  the  window,  and  about  a  millimetre  square,  was  found  on  the 
retina  next  day.  Such  optograms  may  be  preserved  a  long  time  by 
drying  the  retina  in  vacuo  after  removal  from  the  alum  solution. 

Regeneration  of  visual  piirple.—This  is  continually  taking  place 
during  life,  and  occurs  especially  in  the  dark.  This  phenomenon  appears 
to  be  associated  with  the  hexagonal  pigment  cells  which  send  down  their 
processes  between  the  outer  segments  of  the  rods  ;  if  a  piece  of  a  fresh 
retina  be  lifted  from  the  black  pigment  cells,  and  then  be  exposed  to 
the  light,  it  will  become  bleached,  and  if  then  the  retina  be  placed  in 
darkness  the  colour  will  not  return  as  it  does  in  the  rest  of  the  retina  ;. 
but  if  the  flap  be  replaced  so  as  to  touch  the  hexagonal  cells,  regenera- 
tion of  the  purple  occurs.  This  function  of  the  hexagonal  cells  does  not 
seem  to  depend  on  the  amount  of  fuscin  they  contain.  It  is  possible 
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that  the  rods  contain  the  precursor  of  visual  purple,  and  this  is  acted 
upon  by  gome  other  substance  from  the  hexagonal  cells;  or  it  may  lie 
that  the  hexagonal  cells  witlidraw  the  supposed  substance  from  the 
rods  and  work  it  up  into  visual  purple. 

The  subcutaneous  injection  of  pilocarpine  causes  in  the  frog  (not 
in  the  rabbit)  a  hastening  in  the  regeneration  of  the  visual  purple 
(Dreser). 

The  physiological  uses  of  ritual  purjtle. — The  rays  of  light  which 
are  focussed  on  the  rods  and  cones  produce  in  those  structures  certain 


Fio.  75.— Diagrams  of  Absorption  Spectra'  1.  of  vUuaJ  purple;  2,  of  visual  yellow  ;  3,  of  xantho- 
phane  in  ether  :  4,  of  rhodophane  in  turpentine ;  5,  of  cliloropliane  in  etlier.  This  method  of 
representing  absorption  upectra  has  Iweu  explained  in  connection  with  fig.  58,  p.  276. 

obscure  chemical  changes  which  no  doubt  are  very  similar  to  those 
produced  by  the  action  of  light  upon  a  sensitive  photographic  plate. 
The  most  tempting  hypothesis  suggested  by  the  discovery  of  visual 
purple  was,  that  that  substance  is  itself  the  sensitive  chemical 
material,  the  changes  hrwhich  are  indicated  by  the  changes  of  colour  it 
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undergoes.  But  further  research  lias  .shown  that  this  view  cannot  be 
adopted,  and  that  probably  the  changes  in  the  visual  purple  are  merely 
accidental  accompaniments  of  other  chemical  changes  that  are  as  yet 
undiscovered.  This  conclusion  is  derived  from  the  consideration  that 
vision  occurs  in  the  absence  of  visual  purple  altogether ;  in  birds  and 
reptiles,  for  instance,  it  is  absent,  and  in  man  the  part  of  the  eye  which 
is  most  sensitive  to  light — -the  fovea  centralis — contains  no  rods,  and 
therefore  no  visual  purple.  It  is  altogether  absent  in  the  bat ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  present  in  the  owl.  Both  these  animals  are 
nocturnal,  so  the  habits  of  the  bat  will  not  explain  its  exceptional 
condition. 

Chromophanes,  the  pigments  of  the  cones. — In  birds,  reptiles,  and 
fishes,  the  inner  segment  of  the  cones  contains  a  coloured  oil -globule, 
the  colour  varying  greatly.  By  using  large  numbers  of  birds'  eyes 
Ku'hne  and  Ayres  '  succeeded  in  preparing  these  coloured  fats  in  large 
quantities.  The  retinae  were  first  dehydrated  by  absolute  alcohol  and 
then  extracted  with  ether  ;  the  ethereal  solution  of  the  fat  was 
evaporated  to  dryness  and  the  residue  treated  with  caustic  alkali  ;  the 
coloured  soaps  so  formed  were  freed  from  excess  of  alkali  by  washing 
with  water,  and  were  separated  by  means  of  their  different  solubilities 
in  various  reagents  ;  petroleum  ether  dissolving  out  a  green  substance, 
ether  a  yellow,  and  benzene  a  red  material.  It  was  not  found  possible 
to  obtain  the  pigments  in  a  state  of  purity,  nor  in  a  crystalline  form  ; 
when  the  pigments  were  in  association  with  fats  or  fatty  acids  instead 
of  soaps  they  showed  no  difference  in  their  solubility  ;  the  soaps  can 
be  decomposed  by  means  of  glacial  acetic  acid.  The  pigments  are  called 
chromophanes—ihe  green  one,  chlorophane  ;  the  yellow  one,  xan- 
thophane  ; 2  the  red  one,  rhodophane.  These  pigments  belong  to  the 
class  of  pigments  called  lipochromes,  and  their  spectroscopic  appear- 
ances (fig.  75,  spectra  3,  4,  and  5)  should  be  compared  with  those  of 
other  lipochromes  we  have  considered  before  (compare  serum-lutein, 
p.  254  ;  tetronerythrin,  p.  325,  and  lipochrin,  p.  459).  Chlorophane 
shows  two  absorption  bands  ;  xanthophane  and  rhodophane  each  show 
one.  The  position  of  these  bands  shifts  a  little  according  to  the 
solvent  used,  but,  as  in  all  other  lipochromes,  the  bands  are  towards 
the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum.  There  is  always,  in  addition  to  the 
bands,  a  considerable  absorption  of  the  violet  extremity  of  the  spectrum. 

Like  otluT  liiKK-hroiiK's  the  chromophanes,  when  evaporated  to  dryuess,  give 
the  following  colour  reactions  : -— 

1  Kiihne  and  Ayres,  Ju/ir/i.  Plu/siol.  i.  Ion. 

-  Xiuithophane  is  not  identical  with  liporhrin  obtained  from  the  frog's  hexagonal 
epithelium  ;  the  two  pigments  differ  in  solubilities  and  spectroscopic  appearances. 
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1.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid ;  the  fragments  undergo  a  series  of  colour 
changes,  being  first  a  dirty  green,  then  bluish  green,  and  lastly  violet.  Later 
still  this  fades  and  only  a  brownish  colour  is  left. 

i'.  Concentrated  nitric  acid  ;  a  distinct  bluish  green  colour  is  developed  which 
lasts  only  a  few  seconds ;  then  the  flakes  become  colourless. 

::.  Iodine  dissolved  in  solution  of  potassium  iodide ;  the  solution  used  is  of 
this  composition,  iodine  0'25  gramme,  potassium  iodide  0-5  gramme,  and  distilled 
water  100  c.c.  (Capranica).1  This  gives  no  colour  reaction  at  all  with  the  solid 
pigment.  After  the  saponification  of  the  pigment  by  the  addition  of  strong 
caustic  soda  to  the  alcoholic  solution,  the  iodine  solotion  gives  a  bluish-violet 
colour,  which,  like  the  nitric  acid  colour,  is  evanescent. 

Although  Kiihne  speaks  of  these  colours  as  the  stable  colours  of  the 
retina,  he  expressly  points  out  that  the  word  '  stable '  is  used  only  in  a 
comparative  sense  ;  they  are  ultimately  bleached  by  light ;  and  this  we 
have  seen  occurs  in  all  other  lipochromes,  but  much  more  slowly  than 
in  visual  purple.  A  solution  of  chlorophane  in  a  5  per  cent,  solution 
of  bile  salts  fades  most  rapidly  ;  then  one  of  xanthophane ;  while 
solutions  of  rhodophane  are  but  little  affected.  In  all  cases,  however, 
several  days'  exposure  to  sunlight  is  necessary  for  the  bleaching  process 
to  become  apparent.  Indeed,  some  other  lipochromes  not  connected 
with  the  eye  at  all,  such  as,  for  instance,  that  occurring  in  yolk  of  egg, 
bleach  more  quickly  than  the  chromophanes. 

Kiihne  was  unable  by  exposing  the  retime  of  living  birds  to  the 
sun  for  several  hours  to  produce  any  change  in  the  colours  of  the  cone- 
globules.  He,  however,  considers  it  possible  that  a  slight  change  may 
be  produced,  so  slight  as  to  escape  observation,  but  sufficient  to  act  as 
a  visual  excitation.  He  is  inclined,  indeed,  to  class  the  chromophanes 
with  visual  purple,  and  certain  colourless  substances  not  yet  separated, 
as  visual  substances  or  visual  excitants  ;  and,  alluding  to  Hering's 
theory  of  the  existence  of  three  visual  substances  concerned  in  colour 
vision,  he  points  out  that  the  coloured  oil-globules  represent  half  the 
spectral  colours,  i.e.  from  the  red  to  the  yellowish-green,  so  that  with 
their  complementary  colours  they  yield  all  the  colours  of  the  spectrum 
(Kulme).2 

1  These  first  two  colour  reactions  were  established  as  general  tests  for  lipochromes  by 
Capranica, '  Physiologisch-chemische  Untersuchungen  iiber  die  farbigen  Subatanzen 
Retina,'  A rch.  f.  Anut.  it  ml  Physiul.  1H77,  p.  288;  and  the  iodine  test  by  Schwalbe, 
'Handbuch  der  gesammten  Augenheilkunde,'  Griifi-  it.  Siimiych,  Bd.  i.  Th.  i.  Cap.  iv. 
p.  414,  Leipzig,  1*7 1.  The  sulphuric  acid  and  iodine  reactions  were  first  described  for 
Int. MU  by  Piccolo  and  Lieben,  '  Studii  sul  corpo  luteo  della  vacca,'  Giomale  di  sciemt- 
ndtiiruli  ed  econviniche,  anno  ii.  vol.  ii.  p.  258,  Palermo,  1866.  And  the  nitric  acid 
reaction  was  first  pointed  out  as  being  possessed  by  lutein  by  Thudichum,  '  Ueber  das 
Lutein  &c.'  Centralbl.f.  d.  >ned.  Wissemchaft,  Bd.  vii.  1869,  p.  1. 

*  Journal  of  Physiology,  i.«189. 
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CHARTER   XXII 

THE  CONNECTIVE  TISSUES 
INTRODUCTORY 

A  LARGE  number  of  tissues  are  grouped  together  under  the  heading 
Connective  Tissue  ;  they  may  be  classified  as  follows  : — 

1.  Connective  tissues  proper  : 

Areolar  tissue. 

Fibrous  tissue. 

Elastic  tissue. 

Jelly-like  connective  tissue. 

Retiform  tissue. 

Adipose  tissue. 

2.  Cartilage. 

3.  Bone  and  dentine. 

At  first  sight  these  tissues  appear  to  form  a  heterogeneous  group, 
but  farther  examination  shows  that  the  resemblances  are  sufficient  to 
justify  a  grouping  of  them  together.  The  similarities  may  be  tabulated 
in  the  following  way  : — 

1.  Embryological  :  all  are  derived  from  the  mesoblast. 

2.  Functional  :  all  have  a  connecting  or  supporting  function. 

3.  Histological  :   there  are  many  points  of  structure  in  common. 
The  histological  elements  are  a  ground  substance  or  stroma  containing 
cells  and   fibres ;    the  latter  may,  however,  be  absent,  as  in  hyaline 
cartilage  ;  and  the  structure  may  be,  as  in  bone  and  dentine,  masked 
by  calcareous  deposit. 

4.  Chemical  :  all  varieties  of  connective-tissue  that  contain  white 
fibres  yield   gelatin,   and  the   substance    called    chondrin    yielded    by 
cartilage  is  very  similar. 

The  histological  elements  of  connective  tissue  are  four  in 
number  :  — 

1.  Cells  :  connective   tissue  corpuscles  of  various   kinds,  cartilage 
cells,  and  cells  of  various  kinds  found  in  bone  and  dentine. 

2.  White  fibres  :    immeasurably  fine  fibre.-,  which   <\»   not    branch, 
which  run  in  bundles  ;  these  bundles  have  a  wavy  outline.     The  fibres 
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an-  not  elastic  ;  they  are  rendered  transparent  by  acetic  acid,  and  the 
su  I. stance  of  which  they  are  composed  (collagen)  is  converted  into 
gelatin  by  the  action  of  lx>iling  water. 

3.  Elastic  fibres  :    these  are  much  thicker  than   the  white  fibres. 
They  are  angular  in  transverse  section  ;  they  run  singly,  branching  and 
anastomosing  with  one  another  ;  as  their  name  implies,  they  are  elastic ; 
when  massed  together  in  large  numbers  they  have  a  yellow  colour, 
hence  they  are  sometimes  called  yellow  fibres.    The  substance  of  which 
they  are  composed  is  called  elastin,  which  is  a  very  insoluble  material  and 
but  little  aflfected  by  acids  ;  hence,  in  a  microscopic  preparation,  if  the 
white  fibres  are  rendered  transparent  by  a  little  1  per  cent,  acetic  acid, 
the  yellow  or  elastic  fibres  remain  unaltered.     The  elastic  fibres,  in 
addition,  may  be  distinguished   by  the  readiness  with  which  they  are 
stained  by  magenta. 

4.  Ground    substance,   or   intercellular   substance.      This    is    the 
material  in  which  cells  and   fibres  are  imbedded  ;  it  has  a  jelly-like 
consistency,  and  its  chief  constituent  is  mucin.     Like  the  cement  sub- 
stance of  epithelium  it  is  stained  black  by  silver  nitrate. 

These  different  histological  elements  are  differently  distributed  in 
the  different  connective  tissues,  and  hence  we  are  able  to  obtain  a 
quantity  of  any  one  sufficient  for  chemical  investigation  from  the 
tissue  where  that  particular  anatomical  element  preponderates  in 
amount  over  the  others  ;  thus,  elastin  would  be  prepared  from  elastic 
tissue  ;  collagen  from  fibrous  tissue,  and  so  on. 

Keeping  in  view  the  enumeration  of  the  histological  elements  found 
in  the  connective  tissues,  the  following  facts  may  be  added  concerning 
each  individual  tissue  in  our  list  : — 

1.  Areolar  tittue. — This  forms  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  the  submucous  and 
snivel-oils  tissue,  the  investing  sheaths  of  organs,  binding  parts  of  organs  to  one 
another  and  different  organs  one  to  another.  It  is  thus  universally  distributed. 
It  contains  all  four  histological  elements,  cells,  and  both  kinds  of  fibres  imbedded 
in  ground  substance. 

•_'.   l-'lhroiig  titguf. — This  is  the  tissue  that  is  found  in  tendons  and  ligaments, 

in  the  true  skin,  and  in  the  denser  fascise.     It  consists  chiefly  of  bundles  of  white 

litres  arranged  parallel  one  to  another,  giving  to  fibrous  tissue  in  this  way  its 

irength.    Cells,  ground  substance,  and  a  few  elastic  fibres  are  also  present, 

but  arc  relatively  less  ini]>ortant  quantitatively. 

/  '!a*tic  tinttte. — The  ligamentum  nuchae  of  quadrupeds  and  the  ligamenta 
subflava  are  eoni]>osed  of  this  tissue.  Klastic  structures  are  also  found  in  tin- 
walls  of  the  trachea  and  its  branches,  and  in  Mood  vessels.  It  consists  chiefly  of 
large  elastic  titires;  the  other  connective-tissue  elements  are  relative! v  unim- 
portant. 

I.  ./,•/!,/ -lit.,  ,•••/!  in  <-f  in-  tinsite  is  found  in  the  vitreous  humour  of  the  eve,  and 
in  tin-  Whartonian  jelly  of  the  umbilical  cord.  It  consists  almost  entire! v  of 

H  n  _' 
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the  ground  substance  of  connective  tissue,  cells  and  fibres  being  either  almost 
absent,  as  in  the  vitreous  humour,  or  few  and  far  between,  as  in  the  umbilical 
cord. 

6.  Retiform  and  Lymplioid  tissues. — Lymphoid  tissue  is  retiform  tissue  with 
lymph-cells  in  the  meshes  of  the  network ;  we  have  already  considered  this  tissue 
in  connection  with  the  chemistry  of  lymph-cells  and  white  blood-corpuscles 
(p.  258) ;  the  retiform  tissue  itself  consists  of  a  network  of  branching  connective 
tissue-cells,  many  of  which  have  lost  their  nuclei,  and  a  few  white  fibres ;  any 
large  development  of  the  fibrous  element  and  the  ground  substance  is,  however, 
wanting. 

6.  Adipose  tissue,  or  fat,  is,  like  areolar  tissue  from  which  it  is  developed,  nearly 
universal  in  its  distribution.     It  again  is  a  tissue  in  which  the  cellular  element  is 
developed  so  as  to  preponderate  over  the  fibrous ;  the  cells  are,  however,  not 
protoplasmic,  but   their  protoplasm  has   become  replaced  or   filled  by  fat ;   a 
flattened  nucleus  is,  however,  still  discernible. 

7.  Cartilage. — Hyaline   cartilage   is    found   in   the    rib    cartilages,   the  ar- 
ticular cartilages,  the  tracheal,  laryngeal,  and  nasal  cartilages,  and  also  in  the., 
rods  of  cartilage  which  precede  the  long  bones  in  the  early  stages  of  develop- 
ment.   It  consists  of  cells  called  cartilage  cells  imbedded  in  a  clear  matrix,  which 
is  much  firmer  than  the  ground  substance  of  connective  tissue,  and  which  is 
composed  of  a  substance   called  chondrigen ;   chondrigen  is  converted  by  the 
action  of  boiling  water  into  chondrin,  as  collagen  is  converted  into  gelatin. 

In  some  forms  of  cartilage,  this  matrix  is  more  or  less  pervaded  by  white 
fibres  or  by  yellow  fibres  ;  white  and  yellow  fibro-cartilage  are  thus  respectively 
produced ;  the  former  is  found  in  the  intervertebral  discs  and  other  interarticular 
cartilages,  the  latter  in  the  epiglottis  and  the  cartilage  of  the  pinna  of  the  ear. 
The  histological  and  chemical  characteristics  of  the  white  and  yellow  fibres  in 
those  situations  resemble  those  of  the  fibres  with  the  same  names  occurring  in 
connective  tissue  proper. 

8.  Bo'ne. — A  bone  consists  of  a  fibrous  membrane  on  the  outside  called  the 
periosteum ;   then  comes  the  osseous  tissue  proper,  which  consists  of  lamellae 
wrapped  concentrically  around  canals   (Haversian   canals),  which   contain  the 
blood-vessels.     Each  lamella  consists  of  a  fibrous  interior  part  (Sharpey's  inter- 
crossing fibres)   imbedded  in   calcareous   matter ;    the   lamellae   are   connected 
together  by  fibres  passing  through  them  at  right  angles  to  their  surfaces ;  these 
are  called  Sharpey's  perforating   fibres;   they  are   especially  numerous   in   the 
neighbourhood  of  attached   tendons,  and   appear  to  be  calcified  white  fibres  ; 
some,  however,  which  branch   and  stain  readily   with   magenta  are,   perhaps, 
elastic  in  nature.     Between  the  lamellae,  in  spaces  called  lacunae,  the  branches  of 
which  (canaliculi)  anastomose,  are  the  bone  corpuscles.     Other  forms  of  cells  are 
also  found ;  those  in  connection  with  the  periosteum,  and  chiefly  instrumental  in 
the  formation  of  bone,  are  called  osteoblasts ;  and  others,  similar  to  the  large  cells 
or  myeloplaxes  of  marrow,  are  concerned  in  the  eating  away  of  bone,  and  are 
called  osteoclasts.     The  marrow  itself  in  the  interior  of  the  long  bones  is  chiefly 
fatty  tissue ;  in  the  spaces  of  cancellated  bone  it  is  designated  red  marrow ;  this 
contains,  in  addition,  a  number  of  cells  which  are  coloured  by  haemoglobin.1    The 
function  of  this  tissue  we  have  already  considered  in  connection  with  the 

l  Lactic  acid  (Gorup-Besanez,  Phys.  Chem.  p.  681)  and  hypoxanthin  (Heymann, 
Pfluger's  Archiv,  vi.  184)  have  been  described  as  occurring  in  small  quantities  in 
marrow. 
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development  of  red  blood-corpuscles  (p.  265)  and  in  certain  forms  of  leuco- 
cythaemia  (p.  302).  In  birds  the  interior  of  many  of  the  bones  is  filled  with  air. 

Borne  bones  are  preceded  by  prefigurements  in  hyaline  cartilage  ;  this  is  tin- 
case  with  the  long  bones.  The  cartilage  becomes  first  calcified  ;  the  primary  bone 
or  calcified  cartilage  so  formed  is  eaten  away  almost  entirely  by  osteoclasts  and 
then  replaced  by  true  bone  formed  from  the  periosteum  or  perichondrium,  as  the 
investing  membrane  may  be  called  at  this  stage.  The  osteoblasts  appear  first  to 
deposit  fibrous  structures  of  a  non-calcified  nature ;  these  are  termed  osteogenic 
fibres,  and  are  apparently  collagenous  in  nature ;  they  form  the  intercrossing  fibres 
of  Sharpey.  In  the  development  of  the  so-called  membrane  bones  (e.g.  the  flat 
bones  of  the  skull,  clavicle,  &c.)  there  is  no  prefigurement  of  the  adult  bone  in 
cartilage,  but  we  have  merely  to  deal  with  a  subperiosteal  deposition  of  osteo- 
genic fibres,  and  this  formation  in  the  case  of  both  varieties  of  bone  is  subse- 
quently calcified  by  the  agency  of  the  osteoblasts  whicli  deposit  calcareous 
granules  around  them  till  a  complete  investment  is  formed. 

In  some  animals,  like  the  elasmobranch  fishes  (rays,  sharks,  dog-fishes),  calci- 
fied cartilage  remains  in  the  adult  and  is  never  replaced  by  subperiosteal  bone. 
In  invertebrate  animals,  bone  is  not  found.  Cartilage  is  occasionally  found  in 
invertebrates  (Sepia,  Limulus,  Spirographis,  &c.). 

9.  Dentine. — This  substance  forms  the  chief  part  of  teeth  ;  it  is  a  calcified  form 
of  connective  tissue  ;  it  is  developed  by  the  agency  of  certain  cells  called  odon- 
toblasts,  and  the  deposition  of  calcareous  matter  is  in  process  of  development 
preceded  by  the  formation  of  a  non-calcified  substratum  which  is  termed 
odontogen. 

Enamel  is  a  calcified  form  of  epithelium  ;  it  will,  however,  be  convenient  to 
consider  it  here  with  the  other  calcified  structures  of  the  body. 

The  scales  of  fishes  may  also  be  conveniently  studied  in  this  connection. 

In  all  these  hardened  tissues  the  chief  salt  which  is  present  is  calcium 
phosphate. 

In  such  a  summary  of  the  characters  of  the  various  forms  of  con- 
nective tissue  as  that  just  given,  we  see  indicated  the  chief  points 
which  it  will  now  be  our  object  to  consider  more  fully  from  a  chemical 
point  of  view. 

We  shall  have  to  deal  first  with  the  cells  of  connective  tissue,  then 
with  the  white  fibres  (collagen  and  gelatin),  then  with  the  elastic  fibres 
(elastin),  and  lastly  with  the  ground  substance  (mucin).  In  connection 
with  adipose  tissue  we  have  the  important  subject  fat  to  consider ;  in 
connection  with  cartilage,  chondrigen,  and  chondrin  ;  and  in  connection 
with  bone  and  other  calcified  structures  we  shall  have  to  take  up  both 
the  organic  and  inorganic  constituents. 

Most  of  the  organic  constituents  found  in  connective  tissue  belong 
to  the  important  but  somewhat  heterogeneous  group  of  the  albuminoids, 
A  class  of  substances  closely  related  to  the  proteids.  In  studying  each 
of  these  albuminoids,  collagen,  gelatin,  mucin,  elastin,  chondrin,  «fec.  it 
will  be  necessary  to  consider  their  mode  of  preparation,  their  chemical 
and  physical  characters,  and  their  physiological  meaning  and  im- 
portance. 
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THE  CELLS  OF  CONNECTIVE   TISSUE 

The  cells  of  connective  tissue  vary  much  in  shape  and  histological 
appearances ;  some  are  branched  and  some  not ;  some  are  vacuolated 
and  others  filled  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  with  fat-globules,  this  being 
especially  the  case  in  adipose  tissue,  or  in  areolar  tissue,  which  is  being 
converted  into  fatty  tissue.  The  cells  also  differ  functionally  ;  they  are 
most  active  in  developing  bone,  and  the  different  activities  of  osteo- 
blasts,  osteoclasts,  and  odontoblasts  have  already  been  alluded  to.  The 
knowledge  of  the  chemical  properties  of  the  cells  is,  however,  very 
limited  ;  the  way  in  which  they  are  sparsely  scattered  through  the 
tissue  necessarily  renders  chemical  investigation  very  difficult.  The 
protoplasm  of  the  cells  consists  chiefly  of  proteids,  and  their  nuclei  of 
nuclein,  or  of  a  mixture  of  nucleins  (phosphorised  nitrogenous  sub- 
stances). 

The  cells  of  the  cornea  are  very  contractile,  and  Kiihne '  surmised 
that  they  are  closely  related  in  composition  to  muscular  substance. 
This  was  confirmed  by  Bruns,2  who  obtained  myosin  from  the  cornea, 
doubtless  derived  from  its  corpuscles.3 

By  some  histologists  the  formation  of  connective  tissue  fibres  is 
considered  due  to  a  deposition  in  the  ground  substance  ;  this  deposition 
may,  however,  be  influenced  by  the  cells  in  some  way  or  other  ;  others 
consider  that  the  fibres  are  formed  by  the  direct  conversion  of  the  cell 
protoplasm  into  fibrous  material.  The  former  view  is,  however,  the  one 
generally  held.4 

THE   WHITE   FIBRES   OF   CONNECTIVE   TISSUE 

The  white  fibres  consist  of  a  substance  called  collagen,  and  this,  by 
boiling  or  by  treatment  with  acids,  is  converted  into  gelatin. 

Collagen 

Collagen  may  be  prepared  in  the  following  way  :  finely  divided 
tendons  are  soaked  in  water  to  remove  proteid  substances,  then  in 

1  Kiihne,  Unters.  it.  das  Protoplasma,  p.  128. 

*  Bruns,  Hoppe-Seyler's  Med.  Chem.  Untersuch.  p.  260. 

3  The  following  points  may  here  be  added  concerning  the  chemistry  of  the  cornea. 
The  epithelium  is  protoplasmic ;  the  posterior  homogeneous  membrane  is  elastic  in  nature. 
The  greater  thickness  of  the  cornea  is  composed  of  about  sixty  layers  of  alternating  lamellae 
of  fibrous  tissue  (Bowman).     This  like  other  fibrous  tissue  is  collagenous  in  nature,  the 
interfibrillar  and  intercellular  substance  being  composed  of  mncin.     The  anterior  homo- 
geneous lamella  is  similar  in  structure.     The  erroneous  idea  that  the  cornea  contained 
chondrin  was  first   fully   pointed   out  by  Morochowetz  (Verhand/.  tl.  naturhist.  med. 
Vereins  Heidelberg,  vol.  i.  part  v.) ;  1000  parts  of  conical  tissue  contain  242  of  solids,  of 
which  204  consist  of  collagen,  28  of  other  organic  matters,  10  of  ash  (His).     The  sclerotic 
is  also  ordinary  connective  tissue.     In  birds,  however,  it  contains  bony  plates. 

4  See  Quain's  Anat.  9th  edit.  ii.  70,  71. 
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lime-water  to  remove  the  intertihrillar  ground  substance  (mucin) ;  they 
are  then  washed  with  water,  dilute  acetic  acid,  and  finally  water  again. 
The  residue  is  collagen.  By  the  action  of  dilute  acids  or  of  boiling 
water  collagen  is  converted  into  gelatin.  Hofmeister '  found  that 
gelatin  can  be  transformed  into  collagen  by  heating  it  to  1 30°  C.  By 
this  treatment  it  loses  water,  and  the  reaction  may  be  represented  by 
tin-  following  formula:— 

C|ojHls,N31O20  —  H2O=C|02H14gN3,02s 

[gelatin]  [collagen] 

in  other  words,  collagen  is  the  anhydride  of  gelatin.  As  will  be  seen 
by  the  above  formula,  gelatin,  unlike  proteids,  contains  no  sulphur. 
Schiitzenberger,  who  gives  the  empirical  formula  C7GHmN24029  to 
gelatin,  also  regards  the  sulphur  described  by  other  investigate!!  as 
being  due  to  admixture  with  proteid  impurities.  The  chief  organic 
substance  in  bone  (ossein)  is  identical  with  collagen. 

Gelatin 

Preparation.— Gelatin  may  be  obtained  from  the  white  fibres  of 
•  -"imective  tissue  either  by  treatment  with  dilute  acids,  by  treatment 
with  boiling  water,  or,  best  of  all,  by  treatment  with  water  in  a  Papin's 
digester  at  the  temperature  of  110  -120°  C.  Bones,  when  similarly 
treated,  also  yield  gelatin. 

Hofmeister  prepares  pure  gelatin  from  commercial  gelatin  by  soaking 
the  latter  for  several  days  in  distilled  water  which  is  frequently 
changed.  The  salts  pass  out  by  osmosis.  The  gelatin  is  then  dis- 
solved in  hot  distilled  water  and  filtered  while  hot  (by  the  aid  of  a 
hot-water  funnel)  into  90  per  cent,  alcohol.  As  the  hot  solution  falls 
into  the  alcohol  it  is  precipitated  ;  the  alcohol  is  then  evaporated  off, 
and  the  process  may  then  be  repeated,  and  finally  gelatin  is  obtained 
so  pure  that  it  only  contains  0*6  per  cent,  of  ash.  This  process  may 
very  conveniently  be  employed  for  the  preparation  of  pure  gelatin  for 
cultivations  of  bacteria. 

/'i-o/H-rfieg. — Gelatin  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  soluble  in  hot 
water  ;  the  hot  aqueous  solution  sets  into  a  jelly  when  cold.  This 
property  of  jellying  or  (/elatinwinf/  is  possessed  by  solutions  containing 
1  per  cent,  of  gelatin  or  upwards.  With  every  successive  solution, 
however,  the  power  of  gelatinising  is  lessened  ;  it  is  entirely  destroyed 
by  twenty-four  hours'  boiling  with  water  ;  it  is  more  quickly  lost  at 
higher  temperatures  and  instantly  lost  at  the  temperature  of  140°  C. 
In  order  to  raise  an  aqjueous  solution  of  gelatin  to  these  temperatures, 

»  l  Hofmeixter,  Zeit.pltijtiul.  Client,  ii.  815. 
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it  is  necessary  to  employ  either  a  digester  or  sealed  tubes.  Gelatin 
is  insoluble  in  cold  glycerine  and  soluble  in  hot  glycerine ;  such  a 
hot  solution  gelatinises  on  cooling  (glycerine  jelly)  like  an  aqueous 
solution. 

Gelatin  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform. 

Gelatin  is  precipitated  by  saturating  its  solutions  with  neutral  salts, 
like  magnesium  sulphate  or  ammonium  sulphate  (O.  Nasse).1  This  is 
also  true  for  gelatin  which  has  been  altered  by  the  action  of  hot  water 
so  as  to  be  no  longer  or  only  partially  gelatinisable. 

Aqueous  solutions  of  gelatin  are  powerfully  laevorotatory  ;  the 
amount  of  rotation  varies,  however,  like  the  power  of  gelatinisation, 
according  to  its  treatment  with  hot  water  and  also  according  to  the 
temperature.  At  30°  C.  (a)D=  —130°  (Hoppe-Seyler). 

Solutions  of  absolutely  pure  gelatin  transmit  a  perfectly  continuous 
spectrum  as  far  as  wave-length  2024  ;  impure  solutions  and  films  of 
gelatin  will  not  transmit  rays  nearly  so  far  into  the  violet,  and  the 
sensitiveness  of  photographic  plates  to  the  most  refrangible  rays  lies 
entirely  with  the  character  of  the  gelatin  (Hartley  2). 

Gelatin  is  not  precipitated  by  acetic  acid.  Hence  it  can  be  readily 
distinguished  from  mucin  or  chondrin. 

It  is  not  precipitated  by  acetic  acid  and  ferrocyanide  of  potassium, 
by  lead  acetate,  nor  by  most  of  the  heavy  metallic  salts  that  precipitate 
proteids.  Hence  it  can  be  readily  distinguished  from  proteids.  It 
gives  a  violet  colour  with  copper  sulphate  and  caustic  potash  like 
proteids,  but  it  gives  only  a  faint  xanthoproteic  reaction  (Salkowski.3). 

Gelatin  is  precipitated  by  tannic  acid  and  also  by  mercuric  chloride. 
The  compound  with  tannic  acid  is  an  interesting  one,  as  it  is  the 
formation  of  this  substance  during  the  process  of  tanning  that  converts 
hides  into  leather.4 

Deriratires  of  gelatin. — The  prolonged  action  (twenty-four  hours)  of  boiling 
water,  or  the  shorter  action  of  water  heated  above  the  boiling  point,  destroys  the 
gelatinising  power  of  gelatin.  It  undergoes  a  process  of  hydrolysis.  In  peptic 
digestion  a  similar  change  occurs.  In  pancreatic  digestion  the  same  products  are 
formed,  but  they  undergo,  as  proteid  peptones  do,  a  partial  decomposition  into 
amido-acids  and  other  simpler  substances.  The  gelatin  peptones,  as  they  are 
termed,  formed  by  these  different  processes  are  really  more  akin  to  the  proteoses 
than  to  true  peptone.  They  are  precipitable  by  saturation  with  magnesium 


1  O.  Nasse,  Pfliiger's  Archiv,  xli.  504. 
8  Hartley,  Tram.  Chein.  Soc.  1887,  p.  59. 

3  E.  Salkowski,  Zeit.  physiol.    Chem.    xii.    215;     Ber.    klin.    WochcnscJi.    1885, 
No.  2. 

4  For  particulars  of  the  chemical  properties  of  the  compound  of  tannic  acid  and [gelatin, 
see  Bottinger,  Annalen  f.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  ccxliv.  227.  • 
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sulphate  or  ammonium  Milphatr.     Likr  the  gelatin  from  which  they  are  derived 
they  give  the  xanthoproteic  reaction  very  faintly. 

HiifmciMer  distinguishes  two  of  these  peptone-like  substances  ;  one  he  terms 
tfini'ijliitin  is  insoluble  in  70-80  per  cent,  alcohol,  and  is  precipitated  by  platinum 
tetraoHoridc  ;  the  other,  railed  linni-colHn,  is  soluble  in  70-80  per  cent,  alcohol, 
atxl  is  not  j)reci]>itable  by  platinum  tetrachloride. 

The  following  equation  exhibits  the  relationship  of  these  substance!  to 
collagen  :  — 

C,«HI4,,N,,0W  +  3H,0  =  CMHMN170M  +  C4JH7.NMO,. 
[sciiii-glutin]        [hemi-collin] 


Clirmical  constitution  of  gelatin,  —  The  formula;  that  have  been  given  to 
gelatin  by  different  observers  are  purely  empirical  ;  as  in  the  case  of  proteids, 
though  there  are  several  theories  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  molecule,  we  are 
practically  entirely  ignorant  on  this  point. 

Strong  agents,  like  sulphuric  acid  or  putrefaction,  decompose  the  substance, 
(forming  glycocine,  leucine,  various  fatty  acids,  carbon  dioxide,  and  ammonia. 
.S  hiit/.t-nberger  '  heated  gelatin  in  sealed  tubes  with  baryta-water  to  200°  C. 
Tlu>  products  he  obtained  were  ammonia,  carbonic  acid,  and  oxalic  acid,  these 
compounds  being  in  the  ratio  of  the  products  of  decomposition  of  urea.  The 
other  products  were  amido-acids  of  the  acetic  series,  the  most  abundant  in  the 
order  of  their  importance  being  glycocine  (amido-acetic  acid),  alanine  (amido- 
propionic  acid),  amido-butyric  acid,  and  leucine  (amido-caproic  acid).  The 
general  conclusion  is  drawn  that  gelatin,  like  a  proteid,  is  a  compound  of  urea 
with  certain  amido-acids. 

It  will  be  noticed  in  all  these  decompositions  no  substances  like  tyrosine  con- 
taining aromatic  radicles  are  obtained  as  they  are  from  proteids. 

THE   ELASTIC   FIBRES  OF  CONNECTIVE  TISSUE 

The  elastic  or  yellow  fibres,  the  microscopical  characters  of  which 
liave  been  already  described,  consist  chemically  of  the  very  insoluble 
albuminoid  which  is  called  elastin.  During  development,  elastic 
granules  are  deposited  either  in  rows,  which  subsequently  become  fused 
together  end  to  end  to  form  fibres,  or  they  may  be  deposited  in  patches, 
and  by  their  fusion  form  an  elastic  membrane,  as  in  the  elastic 
^fenestrated)  membrane  of  arteries.  The  elastin  granules  make  their 
appearance  first  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cells  ;  this  renders  it 
probable  that  the  deposition  of  the  granules  is  influenced  by  the  cells, 
but  it  does  not  prove  that  they  are  formed  by  a  direct  conversion  of 
the  cell-protoplasm. 

Elastin 

Preparation.  —  As  usually  described  elastin  is  an  albuminoid  sub- 
stance which,  like  gelatin,  is  free  from  sulphur,  but  which  offers  great 
resistance  to  the  action  of  reagents.  The  method  of  preparing  this 

1  Comptes  rendns,  cii.  1896.  For  some  work  on  the  decomposition  of  gelatin  */•/:  also 
Buchner  anil  Curtius,  lirri<-htr  </.  chem.  Gc»ell»ch.  Berlin,  xix.  850. 
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material  from  tissues  which  contain  a  large  quantity  of  it  (such  as  the 
ligamenturn  nuchse  of  the  ox,  horse,  or  giraffe),  consists  in  treating  the 
finely  divided  ligaments  successively  with  reagents  in  which  it  is. 
insoluble,  and  in  which  adherent  collagenous  and  proteid  substances- 
readily  dissolve.  The  ligaments  are  treated  first  with  boiling  water, 
then  with  1  per  cent,  potassium  hydroxide  solution,  then  in  10  per 
cent,  acetic  acid,  then  in  5  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  lastly  with 
alcohol  and  ether.  This  method  of  purification  takes  several  days,, 
large  excess  of  each  of  the  reagents  mentioned  must  be  employed,  and 
each  fluid  must  be  changed  two  or  three  times. 

Composition. — By  this  means  a  substance  free  from  sulphur  is. 
obtained.  Chittenden  and  Hart  l  in  some  of  their  preparations  of 
elastin  omitted  the  extraction  with  potash,  and  in  these  a  small  per- 
centage of  sulphur  (0-3  per  cent )  was  found  ;  it  is,  however,  doubtful 
whether  this  is  really  in  the  elastin  molecule  or  in  proteid  matter  which 
is  present  as  an  impurity. 

The  following  table  shows  the  results  in  percentages  of  elementary  analysis  by 
different  observers : — 


MUller* 
55-09-55-72 

Tilanus  a 

Horbaczewski  4 

Chittemleu 
and  Hart 

Carbon 

545)0-55-65 

54-32                54-24 

Hydrogen    . 
Nitrogen 
Oxygen 

7-11-  7-67 
15-71-16-52 
20-7  -21-15 

7-25-  7-41 
17-52-17-74 
1950-20-33 

6-99 
16-75 
21-94 

7-27 
16-70 
21-69 

The  higher  content  of  carbon  in  the  preparations  of  Miiller  and  Tilanus  is 
doubtless  due  to  the  presence  of  more  or  less  fat.  not  completely  extracted  with 
ether. 

Properties. — Elastin  is  not  soluble  in  any  liquid  that  does  not 
decompose  it.  It  is  soluble  in  hot  concentrated  caustic  potash,  in  cold 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  also  in  cold  concentrated  nitric  acid. 

When  boiled  with  sulphuric  acid  elastin  yields  leucine,  but  no 
tyrosine. 

When  digested  with  pepsin  or  trypsin,  elastin  is  gradually  but 
slowly  dissolved.  The  older  writers  looked  upon  it  as  being  almost 
insoluble  in  the  digestive  juices.  Kiihne  and  Ewald  5  appear  to  be  the 
first  who  obtained  a  solution  of  elastin  by  digestive  agents,  and  these 

1  Chittenden  and  Hart,  Zeit.  BioL  xxv.  :i(iH ;  Studies  from  the  Lab.  of  Physiol. 
Cliem.  Yale  University,  iii.  19. 

*  Miiller,  Zeitsch.f.  rat.  Med.  3rd  series,  vol.  x.  part  ii. 

3  Tilanus,  Gorup-Besanez'  Physiol.  Cliem.  8te  Aufl.  p.  148. 

4  Horbaczewski,  Zeit.  physiol.  Cliem.  vi.  880. 

5  Ewald  and  Kiihne,  Die  Verdanu>>g  a  Is  histol.  Metliode. 
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<ibservers  noticed  that  pepsin  was  more  active  than  trypsin.  More 
recently  Etzinger,1  Horlwiczewski,*  and  Morochowetz  3  have  shown  that 
finely  divided  liganientum  nucha?,  or  powdered  purified  elastin,  are 
fairly  soluble  in  artificial  digestive  juices,  and  Horbaczewski  was  able 
to  verify  this  with  natural  gastric  juice  obtained  from  a  man  with  a 
gastric  fistula. 

Horbaczewski  named  the  two  products  of  digestion  herai-elastin  and  elastin- 
peptono.  Chittenden  and  Hart,4  who  repeated  these  experiments,  using  the 
methods  adopted  by  Kiihne  and  Chittenden  in  the  examination  of  the  digestion 
products  of  proteids,  found  that  both  these  substances  are  analogous  rather  to 
the  proteoses,  the  intermediate  stages  in  the  formation  of  peptone,  than  to  true 
peptone;  they  are  both,  for  instance,  precipitable  from  their  solutions  by  satura- 
tion with  ammonium  sulphate,  while  true  peptone  is  not.  They  have  named  the 
two  products  of  digestion  of  elastin,  proto-elastosc  (this  corresponds  to  Horbac- 
zewski's  hemi-elastin)  and  deutero-elastose  (this  corresponds  to  Horbaczewski's 
elastin-peptone) ;  the  former  is  precipitable  by  saturation  with  sodium  chloride, 
the  latter  is  not.  Both  are  precipitable  by  saturation  with  ammonium  sulphate, 
and  both  give  the  xanthoproteic  and  biuret  tests.  The  names  just  mentioned 
are  analogous  to  the  names  of  the  albumoses,  the  first  cleavage  products  in  the 
digestion  of  albumin.  These  same  substances  can  be  obtained  from  elastin 
by  the  action  of  trypsin,  or  by  the  prolonged  action  of  acidulated  water  at  100°  C. 

THE   GROUND   SUBSTANCE   OF   CONNECTIVE  TISSUE 

The  ground  substance  of  connective  tissue,  like  the  cement-substance 
of  epithelium,  has  the  power  of  forming  a  compound  with  silver  salts, 
which  becomes  reduced  in  the  light,  and  consequently  brown  or  black 
from  the  deposit  of  metallic  silver  in  it.  This  property  is  of  great 
value  to  the  histologist,  as  a  means  of  demonstrating  the  spaces  in  the 
ground  substance  in  which  the  cells  lie.  These  spaces,  which  are 
connected  to  one  another,  form  a  branching  network  of  irregular 
canals  (Soft  Kantilchen)  in  which  lymph  circulates. 

The  chief  constituent  of  the  ground  substance  is  mucin.  This  is 
readily  soluble  in  lime-water  or  other  weak  alkalis,  and  so  the  various 
tissue  elements  of  fibrous  tissue  and  other  forms  of  connective  tissue 
fall  apart  when  they  are  treated  for  about  twenty-four  hours  with  lime- 
water,  owing  to  the  solution  of  mucin.  The  other  organic  constituei.t 
of  the  ground  substance  is  a  proteid  ;  this  occurs  in  small  quantities  : 
it  belongs  to  the  class  of  proteids  (which  are  insoluble  in  distilled 
water,  soluble  in  dilute  saline  solutions,  and  insoluble  in  saturated 
saline  solutions)  called  globulins.  It  is  coagulated  by  heating  its 
solution  to  75°  C. 

Mucin  is  obtained  in  greater  abundance  from  embryonic  connective 

1  EtziiiK«T.  /.,-it.  Biol.\.  84.  »  Loc.  cit. 

3  Morochowetz,  Maly't  Jahnbrriclit,  1H86,  p.  271.  *  Loc.  cit. 
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tissues  than  from  those  of  the  adult ;  in  the  fully  formed  connective 
tissues  the  ground  substance  is  very  largely  replaced  by  fibrous  (colla- 
genous)  material.  In  the  vitreous  humour '  and  Whartonian  jelly  of 
the  umbilical  cord,  in  which  the  fibrous  and  cellular  elements  of  con- 
nective tissues  are  reduced  to  a  minimum,  mucin  can  be  obtained  in 
abundance. 

Mucin 

Mucin  is  a  substance  which  has  a  slimy  consistency,  and  of  which 
there  are  several  varieties.  It  is  found,  not  only  in  the  ground  substance 
of  connective  tissue  and  the  cementing  substance  between  epithelial 
cells,  but,  as  we  have  already  seen,  in  many  epithelial  structures  (see 
Mucus,  p.  444).  We  shall  also  have  to  consider  it  in  a  few  secretions, 
such  as  the  saliva.  It  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  certain 
nucleo-albumins  which  have  similar  physical  characters,  such  as,  for 
instance,  the  so-called  mucin  of  the  bile.  Mucin,  again,  is  an  ingre- 
dient of  the  tissues  of  certain  invertebrates,  and  the  mucin  obtained 
from  the  snail  has  been  studied  by  Eichwald  and  Hammarsten. 

Elementary  analysis  has  shown  that  mucin  from  different  sources 
differs  in  composition  very  much.  Many  of  the  minor  reactions  of  the 
substance  also  vary,  and  it  is  now  pretty  generally  granted  that 
different  mucins  differ  from  one  another  in  the  nature  of  the  proteid 
which  is  combined  with  a  carbohydrate  radicle  to  form  the  mucin 
molecule.  The  name  given  by  Landwehr  2  to  the  carbohydrate  which 
may  be  obtained  from  the  various  forms  of  mucin  is  animal  gum. 

Hammarsten  3  gives  the  following  three  properties  as  characteristic 
of  a  mucin  : — 

1.  Its  viscidity  and  stickiness. 

2.  Its   solubility  in   dilute  alkalis  ;    it  is  precipitable   from    such 
solutions  by  acetic  acid,  being  insoluble  in  excess  of  that  reagent. 

3.  When  heated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields  a  reducing 
sugar. 

Connective-Tissue  Mucin 

Preparation. — The  different  methods  that  have  been  adopted  for 
the  preparation  of  mucin  from  connective  tissue  are  all  essentially  the 
same,  though  they  differ  in  detail  (Rollett,4  Loebisch  5).  The  tissue  is 
finely  minced,  washed  with  water,  and  then  extracted  for  twenty-four  to 

1  Gorup-Besanez  (Physiol.  Chem.)  gives  the  following  analysis  of  the  vitreous  humour 
by  Lohmeyer :  water  in  1000  parts,  986' 4 ;  membranes  0'21 ;  proteids  and  mucin  T86 ; 
fats  0'016;  extractives  (urea  &c.)  8'2;  sodium  chloride  7'76;  other  mineral  matters  1'05. 

-  Landwehr,  Zeit.  physiol.  Chem.  vols.  vi.  vii.  viii.  ix. 

5  Chem.  Centralbl.  1884,  p.  814.  4  Kollett,  Strieker's  Hftndbuch,  i.  72. 

5  Loebisch,  Zeit.phijsiol.  Chem.  x.  40. 
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forty-eight  hours  with  a  very  large  excess  of  lime-water,  or  baryta- water 
diluted  to  five  times  its  bulk  with  distilled  water.  The  extract  is  then 
precipitated  with  excess  of  acetic  acid,  the  precipitate  is  allowed  to 
stand  a  few  hours  ;  in  this  time  it  collects  into  large  flocculi  or  stringy 
maroon  if  a  large  quantity  of  mucin  is  present,  as  when  one  is  dealing 
with  the  vitreous  humour.  The  substance  is  collected  and  may  be 
purified  by  redissolving  it  in  lime-water,  filtering,  and  reprecipitating 
it  from  the  filtrate  by  acetic  acid. 

Some  recommend  that  the  tissue  should  be  first  placed  in  alcohol 
for  a  week  or  two  to  coagulate  the  proteids  that  are  present.  This, 
however,  is  quite  unnecessary  ;  for  if  any  proteid  is  dissolved  by  the 
lime-water  it  is  precipitated,  as  alkali-albumin  always  is,  by  the  acid, 
but  is  readily  soluble  in  excess.  The  spirit  has  the  disadvantage  of 
rendering  the  pieces  of  tissue  hard,  and  so  they  cannot  be  permeated 
easily  by  the  lime-water  ;  ultimately,  also,  it  renders  mucin  insoluble. 

Instead  of  using  lime-water  or  baryta- water,  other  weak  alkalis, 
like  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  may  be  employed  ;  or 
even  distilled  water,  no  doubt  in  virtue  of  the  alkaline  salts  in  the 
tissue,  will  extract  a  considerable  quantity  of  mucin. 

Estimation  of  rnucin. — The  amount  of  tissue  taken  is  weighed  in 
the  first  instance  ;  it  is  extracted  with  lime-water  repeatedly  till  no 
more  mucin  goes  into  solution  ;  and  the  mucin  precipitated  from  this  by 
acetic  acid  is  collected  on  a  weighed,  filter  and  washed  with  2  per  cent, 
acetic  acid,  distilled  water,  alcohol,  and  ether ;  it  is  finally  dried, 
weighed,  and  incinerated,  the  amount  of  ash  being  deducted.  The 
percentage  of  mucin  can  be  thus  calculated.  In  view  of  the  alleged 
increase  of  mucin  in  a  disease  known  as  myxcedema,  it  is  important  to 
have  certain  data  concerning  the  amount  present  in  normal  tissues. 
Although  the  above  method  cannot  claim  to  be  absolutely  accurate,  it 
gives  very  good  comparative  results.  On  p.  478  is  the  result  of  a 
number  of  analyses  made  by  Dr  Stevenson  and  myself.1  In  all  the 
cases  there  enumerated  the  percentages  refer  to  the  organ  as  weighed 
in  the  fresh  condition. 

The  following  numbers  represent  the  averages  obtained  in  normal 
tissues.  The  details  are  given  in  the  tables  on  the  next  page. 

IVn-eiitHgt*  of  inui'iii 

Skin  (children) 0'766 

Skin  (adults) 0 

Connective  tissues  .....         0-521 

Parotid  I  trace. 

Heart  tendons J 


1   Clin.  Soc.  Transaction*!  vol.  xxi.  supi-U-nu-nt,  rri>ort  of  Myxoedema  Committee. 
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Skin 


Sex  of 
l>atieiit 

Age  of 
patient 

Cause  of  death 

Part  from  which  the 
skin  wag  taken 

Percentage  of 
mucln  preaent 

M. 

Stillborn 

Leg 

0-96 

M. 

7  weeks 

Pyjciniii 

Abdomen 

1-02 

F. 

2  years 

Syphilis 

H 

0-74 

M. 

6 

Gangrene  of  lung 

»» 

0-72 

F. 

9 

Nephritis 

0-39 

M. 

20 

Tuberculosis 

0-42 

F. 

40 

Carcinoma 

(V29 

M. 

53 

— 

0-11 

M. 

56 

Aortic  disease 

0-64 

M. 

03 

, 

0-264 

F. 

67 

Pneumonia 

' 

0-59 

Other  Tissues 

Case 

Tissue 

Percentage  of  Mucin 

Analyst 

Bright  's  disease 

Connective  tissue  from 

Stevenson 

thigh  (?) 

0-5 

('Clin.Soc.  Trans.' 

xv.  94) 

Case  of  accident     a.  Connective    tissue 

1 

from  thigh 

0-5 

b.  Tendo  Achillis 

0-77 

Ditto 

c.  Tendons  of  breast   "^ 
d.  Pericardial  fat        J 

Traces       j 



Heart  tendons                   Doubtful 

Dr.  Stevenson 

(I/rid,  xxi.  suppl.) 

Female                    Tendo  Achillis 

0-539      i 

(Bright's  disease) 
Male 

Tendo  Achillis 

0-298       J 

Halliburton 

(septicaemia) 

Parotid 

Trace     J 

The  high  percentage  of  niucin  in  the  incompletely  developed  con- 
nective tissue  of  young  children  is  due  to  the  greater  quantity  of  ground 
substance  present  there. 

In  cases  in  which  fluids  are  to  be  analysed  for  mucin,  the  precipitate 
produced  by  the  addition  of  acetic  acid  may  be  collected  and  weighed, 
or  alcohol  may  be  added  to  the  fluid  ;  this  precipitates  t>oth  mucin  and 
proteids  ;  the  former  may  then  be  dissolved  out  from  this  precipitate  by 
means  of  baryta- water  or  lime-water,  and  precipitated  therefrom  by 
acetic  acid. 

Lrebisch  states  that  mucin  has  an  acid  reaction,  and  that  the 
amount  present  may  be  measured  by  the  decrease  of  alkalinity  of  an 
alkaline  solution  employed  to  dissolve  it. 

1'roperties  and  reactions  of  connective-tissue  mucin. — Mucin  is  a 
slimy,  glutinous  substance  insoluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  It  is 
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soluble  in  weak  alkaline  solutions,  such  as  lime-water,  from  which  it  'IK 
vasily  precipitable  by  acetic  acid,  and  is  not  soluble  in  excess  of  that 
ncid.  It  may  also  be  precipitated  by  means  of  the  mineral  acids,  but 
is  soluble  in  excess  of  those  reagents.  It  is  insoluble  in  solutions  of 
hydrochloric  acid  containing  less  than  1  per  cent,  of  the  acid.  In 
2  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid  it  dissolves  slowly,  but  more  quickly  on 
the  application  of  heat.  In  5  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid  it  dissolves 
readily.  It,  however,  loses  its  characteristic  properties  when  treated 
with  acids  of  this  strength,  being  split  into  its  proteid  and  carbohydrate 
constituents,  the  former  being  converted  into  acid-albumin. 

Mucin  is  precipitated  from  its  solutions  completely  by  saturating 
them  with  sodium  chloride,  magnesium  sulphate,  or  ammonium 
sulphate. 

Mucin  which  has  been  precipitated  by  acids  is  almost  insoluble  in 
solutions  of  common  salt  (5-10  per  cent.),  but  mucin  as  it  exists  in 
the  vitreous  humour  is  more  soluble  in  such  solutions,  but  still  not 
freely  soluble. 

The  various  mucins  differ  from  one  another  as  to  whether  or  not 
they  are  precipitated  by  various  metallic  salts ;  connective-tissue  mucin 
is  precipitated  by  lead  acetate,  by  ferric  chloride,  and  by  copper 
sulphate.  It  is  not  precipitated  by  potassium  ferrocyanide  and  acetic 
acid  ;  it  is  not  precipitated  by  tannic  acid. 

With  copper  sulphate  and  caustic  potash  it  forms  a  violet  solution, 
which  is  not  reduced  on  boiling.  With  Millon's  reagent  it  behaves 
like  a  proteid.  It  also  gives  the  xanthoproteic  reaction  (orange  colour 
with  nitric  acid  and  ammonia). 

The  prolonged  action  (six  to  eight  weeks)  of  absolute  alcohol  renders 
mucin  insoluble  in  dilute  alkalis.  It  appears  to  be  converted  into  a 
substance  like  coagulated  proteid. 

Competition  of  connective-tissue  mucin. — From  its  percentage  com- 
position (C,  4S-3;  H,  6-44;  N,  11-75;  S,  0'81  ;  O,  32'7)  Loebisch 
has  calculated  the  following  empirical  formula  :  C160H256N32SO80.  It 
thus  contains  the  same  elements  as  a  proteid,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  mucin  is  an  albuminoid  which  is  very  closely  allied  to  the  proteids, 
and  that  it  is  the  product  of  the  differentiation  of  the  protoplasm  of 
animal  cells.  Landwehr  indeed  considers  it  as  only  an  intimate  mix- 
ture of  a  proteid  and  a  carbohydrate  ;  but  it  is  more  generally  regarded 
as  a  chemical  unit,  a  compound  of  these  tun  substances.  The  action  of 
dilute  mineral  acid  is  first  to  split  up  the  mucin  into  proteid  and  carbo- 
1ml  rate.  The  proteid  is  converted  into  acid-albumin  ;  the  carbohydrate 
(Landwehr's  animal  .u'um)  lias  the  empirical  formula  C6H10O3.  It  does 
in  it  n-duce  copper  v.i  Its  ;  by  the  further  action  of  the  mineral  acid,  the 
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gum  is  converted  into  a  reducing  sugar  or  gummose,  which  has  the 
formula  C6H1206. 

Decomposition  prod uctx  of  mucin. — 1.  The  proteid  constituent  of  mucin.—  This 
appears  to  be  of  the  nature  of  a  globulin ;  it  is  precipitated  by  salts  like  a 
globulin,  and  is  convertible,  like  globulins,  with  extreme  ease  into  acid-albumin. 
Mncin  in  suspension  in  water  becomes  very  insoluble  in  weak  alkalis  after  its 
temperature  has  been  raised  to  70°  C.  This  is  presumably  because  the  heat- 
coagulation  temperature  of  the  proteid  contained  in  the  mucin  has  been  reached. 

2.  The  carbohydrate  constituent  of  mucin. — Animal  gym.1 — This  substance 
may  be  obtained  from  mucin  in  the  following  way :  Mucin  is  dissolved  in  weak 
hydrochloric  acid  by  the  aid  of  heat ;  on  neutralising  with  soda  a  white  floccu- 
lent  precipitate  of  proteid  is  obtained,  which  is  increased  in  amount  by  the  addi- 
tion of  sodium  sulphate  crystals  and  boiling.  This  is  filtered  off,  and  the  filtrate 
contains  animal  gum  ;  this  may  be  precipitated  by  means  of  copper  sulphate,  and 
the  copper  subsequently  separated  from  it  Landwehr  has  obtained  this  carbo- 
hydrate from  the  mucin  of  tendon,  of  the  saliva,  of  synovia,  from  colloid  cysts, 
from  metalbumin  and  paralbumin,  from  chondrin,  and  in  small  quantities  from 
all  parts  that  contain  connective  tissue,  such  as  the  brain,  kidney,  spleen,  &c. ;  he 
has  also  separated  it  in  small  quantities  from  the  urine.2 

Animal  gum  forms  an  opalescent  solution  with  water ;  it  gives  a  sticky  pre- 
cipitate with  copper  sulphate,  and  also  with  ferric  chloride.  It  does  not  reduce 
alkaline  solutions  of  copper  salts.  It  gives  no  colour  with  iodine.  It  is  precipi- 
tated by  alcohol.  Like  vegetable  gum,  it  yields  oxalic  acid  after  treatment  with 
nitric  acid,  and  laevulic  acid  after  treatment  with  hydrochloric  acid.  Boiling  a 
solution  with  1  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid  gives  it  the  power  of  reducing  alkaline 
solutions  of  copper  and  bismuth  salts  :  this  is  due  to  the  conversion  of  the  gum 
(C8H10O5)  into  gummose  (C6HI2OS),  a  reducing  substance,  which  will  not,  however, 
undergo  the  alcoholic  fermentation.  This  conversion  is,  however,  slow  and 
incomplete. 

The  physiological  and  pathological  importance  of  animal  gum  seems  to  be 
much  exaggerated  by  its  discoverer  :  the  following  are,  however,  the  chief  points 
advanced  by  Landwehr  in  this  relation :  Animal  gum  is  present  in  the  foetal 
tissues  more  abundantly  than  in  the  adult ;  in  some  animals,  as  in  the  frog,  the 
gum  is  derived  from  the  mucinoid  envelope  of  the  egg,"  in  mammals  from  the 
mother  ;  periods  of  activity  of  the  generative  organs  are  thus  associated  with  an 
increased  formation  of  animal  gum ;  and  pathological  conditions  of  the  female 
generative  organs  are  often  associated  with  excess  of  mucin  and  other  compounds 
that  contain  gum,  such  as  ovarian  cysts  and  myxoedema.4  The  part  that  animal 
gum  is  supposed  to  play  in  chlorosis  has  been  already  dealt  with  (p.  300).. 
Among  other  functions  attributed  to  animal  gum  are  :  a  part  in  the  production 
of  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  stomach ;  the  aiding  of  the  emulsification  and  absorp- 


1  Landwehr,  Pfliiger's  Archiv,  xxxix.  198;  xl.  21. 

2  Landwehr,  Centralbl.  med.  Wissensch.  1885,  p.  869.     This  observation  has  been 
confirmed  by  Wedenski,  Zeit.  physiol.  Chem.  xii.  122. 

5  Wolfenden  (Journal  of  Physiology,  v.  91)  shows  that  the  envelope  of  the  frog's 
egg  consists  of  mucin. 

4  No  constant  relation  has  been  shown,  however,  to  exist  between  diseases  of  the 
generative  organs  and  myxcedema  (see  further,  next  chapter). 
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tion  of  fats  in  the  intestine;  it  is  also  regarded  as  the  mother  substance  of  milk 
sugar.  These  statements  await  verification  before  they  can  be  received  as  more 
Hum  interesting  theories. 

Further  dtcomporition  product*  of  mucin. —  Mucin  yields  leucine  and  tyrosine 
after  prolonged  boiling  with  strong  sulphuric  acid.  Obolensky '  obtained  pyro- 
catechin  (CgHjO,)  by  boiling submaxillary  mucin  with  caustic  soda  for  fifteen  to 
twenty  minutes ;  but  I  have  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  this  substance  from  con- 
nective-tissue mucin  in  this  way.  Putrefaction  produces  the  same  decomposition 
products  as  it  does  from  proteids. 

Mucin  is  not  digested  by  artificial  gastric  juice ;  if  mucin,  however,  be  dis- 
.stilvt-d  in  2  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution  diluted  till  the  percentage 
of  HC1  is  0-2,  and  then  pepsin  be  added,  albnmoses  and  peptones  will  be  formed 
at  a  suitable  temperature  (40°  C.) ;  but,  as  has  been  explained  already,  a  solution 
of  mucin  made  in  this  way  is  not  really  a  solution  of  mucin  at  all,  but  a  solution 
of  the  decomposition  products  of  mucin,  one  of  which  is  acid-albumin  ;  and  this 
it  is  which  is  converted  into  peptone  by  the  action  of  pepsin.  Pancreatic  juice, 
in  virtue  of  its  alkalinity,  readily  dissolves  connective-tissue  mucin,  and  the 
results  of  artificial  pancreatic  digestion  are  albumoses,  peptones,  leucine, 
tvroMne,  .fee.  from  the  proteid  part  of  the  molecule,  and  a  reducing  sugar  from 
the  animal  gum. 


CARTILAGE 

In  hyaline  cartilage  the  matrix  is  free  from  fibres.  In  it  are 
embedded  numerous  cells,  most  commonly  in  groups  of  two  or  more  ; 
the  cells  are  rounded  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  adjoining  fibrous 
tissue,  where  they  are  branched  (transitional  cartilage). 

The  matrix  is  much  firmer  than  the  ground  substance  of  connective 
tissue  proper,  but,  like  it,  is  stained  brown  by  nitrate  of  silver  and 
subsequent  exposure  to  light.  It  yields,  on  boiling,  a  substance  called 
chondrin. 

The  cells  lie  in  cavities  in  the  matrix,  which  they  apparently 
entirely  till  in  the  natural  condition.  Each  cavity  is  bounded  and 
enclosed  by  a  transparent  capsule,  which  coheres  intimately  with  the 
surrounding  matrix,  and  it  is  only  in  young  cartilage  that  it  can  be 
clearly  distinguished  from  the  matrix  without  the  use  of  reagents.  The 
cells  in  cartilage  may  be  sometimes  seen  in  a  state  of  division,  as 
indicated  by  the  karyokinetic  figures  in  their  nuclei ;  the  capsule 
divides  with  the  cell,  so  that  in  a  group  of  cells  formed  by  subdivision 
a  capsule  may  be  traced  surrounding  the  whole  group,  and  secondary 
capsules  enveloping  each  cell.  It  is  doubtful  how  the  capsule  is  pro- 
duced, whether  excreted  by  the  cell  which  it  subsequently  encloses 
(Ki .Hiker)  or  formed  by  a  conversion  of  the  superficial  layer  of  the 

',  Pftitger't  Arcliir,  h 
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protoplasm  of  the  cell-body  (Max  Schultze).  There  is  at  first  no  matrix 
but  what  is  made  up  of  the  simple  capsules.1 

In  tibro- cartilage  the  matrix,  at  first  hyaline,  is  subsequently  per- 
vaded by  elastic  fibres  (yellow  or  elastic  h'bro-cartilage),  or  by  white 
fibres  (white  fibre-cartilage).  The  fibres  here  have  the  same  properties 
and  characteristics  as  those  which  occur  in  connective  tissue  proper. 

Cartilage  cells  are  rounded,  oval,  or  bluntly  angular  masses  of 
protoplasm  embedded  in  which  are  fine  curvilinear  interlacing  filaments 
and  minute  granules  ;  by  the  use  of  osmic  acid,  fat-globules  of  varying 
size  may  often  be  demonstrated  to  exist ;  they  are  stained  black  by 
the  osmic  acid.  Occasionally,  and  especially  in  young  cartilage  cells, 
glycogen  appears  to  be  present,  for  the  cells  are  coloured  brown  with 
iodine  (Neumann  2). 

The  following  analyses  by  Hoppe-Seyler 3  exhibit  the  relative  pro- 
portions of  water,  and  of  organic  and  inorganic  matters  in  human 
hyaline  cartilage  : — 

Costal  Articular 

cartilage  cartilage 

Water  in  1000  parts     .         .                   .  676'7  735'9 

Solids 323-3  264-1 

Organic  solids 301-3  248'7 

Inorganic  solids        ....  22*0  15-4 

Inorganic  Solids  of  Costal  Cartilage 

Potassium  sulphate  in  100  parts  of  ash  .          .          .  26*66 

Sodium  sulphate               ,,              „  .  44-81 

Sodium  chloride                „             ,,  ...  6'11 

Sodium  phosphate             „              „  .  8'42 

Calcium  phosphate           „              „  .  7*88 

Magnesium  phosphate     „              „  .  4-55 

The  organic  solids  consist  of  those  in  the  cells,  which  are  mostly 
of  proteid  nature,  and  the  organic  basis  of  the  matrix,  which  yields 
the  albuminoid  substance  chondrin,  and  forms  the  greater  part  of  the 
organic  material  of  cartilage. 

Chondrin 

Preparation. — Chondrin  may  be  obtained  from  hyaline  cartilage  by 
finely  dividing  the  latter,  and  heating  it  with  water  in  a  digester  or 
sealed  glass  tube  to  the  temperature  of  120°C.  The  solution  so 

1  For  further  purtu'nlarB  concerning  tin-  structinv  und  development  of  cartilage  */•/• 
Quain's  A  not.  l»th  edit.  ii.  84. 

J  Arch.  f.  ii/ikr.  A/nit,  vol.  xiv.  1877. 

3  Quoted  by  Ganigee,  Physiol.  Cltrin.  j>.  :ii;.s. 
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obtaine<l  is  filtered  while  hot  to  separate  insoluble  materials  from  it. 
A  large  excess  of  alcohol  is  added  to  the  solution  ;  this  precipitates  the 
chondrin  ;  the  precipitate  is  collected,  well  washed  with  alcohol  and 
with  ether,  and  may  be  still  further  purified  by  redissolving  it  in  hot 
water,  and  reprecipitating  it  by  means  of  alcohol.  The  precipitate  so 
obtained  is  then  dried  ;  it  is  hard,  transparent  and  devoid  of  taste. 
The  name  chondrigen  has  been  given  to  the  mother  substance  of 
chondrin  which  exists  in  the  cartilage. 

Reactions. — The  chief  reactions  of  chondrin  may  be  given  in  the 
following  tabular  form,  and  with  them  are  placed  also  the  correspond- 
ing reactions  of  mucin  and  of  gelatin  : — 


Solubilities 


Chondrin 
Insoluble  in  cold 
water,  alcohol, 
or  ether 

Soluble  in  hot 
water ;  such  so- 
lutions set  into 
a  jelly  when 
cold 


Gelatin 

Insoluble  in  cold 
water,  alcohol, 
or  ether 

Soluble  in  hot 
water ;  such  so- 
lutions set  into 
a  jelly  when 
cold 


Mucin 
Insoluble  in  cold 

water,  alcohol, 

or  ether 
Insoluble  in  hot 

water 


Acetic  Acid 

Gives   a  precipi-  Gives  no  precipi- 
tate   insoluble       tate 

Gives  a  precipi- 
tate insoluble 

in  excess 

in  excess. 

Mineral  Acids 

Give    a    precipi-  Give  no  precipi- 
tate soluble  in       tate 

Give  a  precipi- 
tate soluble  in 

excess 

excess 

Tannic  Acid 

Gives  a   precipi-  Gives  a   precipi- 
tate                         tate 

Gives  no  precipi- 
tate 

Mercuric    Chlo- 
ride 

Gives   a  precipi- 
tate 

Gives   a  precipi- 
tate 

Gives  no  precipi- 
tate 

Lead  Acetate 

Gives   a  precipi- 
tate 

Gives  no  precipi- 
tate 

Gives  a  precipi- 
tate 

Alum 

Gives   a  precipi- 
tate 

Gives  no  precipi- 
tate 

Gives  a  precipi- 
tate 

When      decom- 
posed by  boil- 
ing with  dilute 
mineral  acids 

A  reducing  sugar 
is  formed 

No  reducing  su- 
gar is  formed 

A  reducing  sugar 
is  formed 

This  table  shows  that  chondrin  possesses  the  reactions  of  gelatin, 
and  also  those  of  mucin.  As  in  the  case  of  gelatin,  the  power  of 
gelatinisation  is  lost  after  prolonged  boiling. 

i  i  2 
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Composition  of  cJiondrin. — The  following  table  l  represents  the 
results  in  percentages  of  the  elementary  analyses  that  have  been  made 
of  chondrin : — 


Elements 

Mulder 

Fischer  and 
Bodeker 

Schlltzenberger 
and  Bourgeois 

v.Mering 

Carbon     .    . 

49-3 

50-0 

50-16 

47-74 

Hydrogen 

6-6 

6-6 

6-58 

6-76 

Nitrogen  .     . 

14-4 

14-4 

14-18 

13-87 

Sulphur    .     . 

0-4 

0-4 

0 

O6 

Oxygen    .     . 

29-3 

28-6 

29-08 

31-04 

It  will  be  observed  that  great  discrepancies  exist  between  these 
various  results,  and  point  to  a  conclusion  which  we  shall  see  to  be  fully 
justified,  that  chondrin  is  not  a  chemical  unit  but  a  mixture. 

It  was  Morochowetz 2  who  first  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
chondrin  is  a  mixture,  and  a  mixture,  as  its  reactions  indicate,  of  gelatin 
and  mucin.  After  treating  cartilage  with  liquids  like  lime-water  which 
dissolve  mucin,  the  residue  is  on  boiling  readily  converted  into  perfectly 
normal  gelatin. 

The  reducing  sugar  obtainable  from  chondrin  was  at  one  time  called 
chondri-glucose.3  Landwehr  has,  however,  shown  that  it  is  really  a 
sugar  obtained  from  animal  gum,  the  carbohydrate  constituent  of  the 
mucin  present  in  the  cartilage. 

This  discovery  of  Morochowetz,  that  chondrin  is  a  mixture  of 
gelatin  and  mucin,  and  that  in  consequence  chondrigen  is  a  mixture  of 
collagen  and  mucin,  is  a  point  of  some  importance,  as  it  shows  that 
cartilage  is  no  exception  among  connective  tissues,  as  it  has  been 
supposed  to  be.  It  really  has  a  collagenous  basis  like  other  connective 
tissues,  but  this  is  masked  to  some  extent  by  the  admixture  with  mucin. 

Landwehr,  Krukenberg,  and  C.  T.  Morner  4  have  since  confirmed  the  general 
accuracy  of  Morochowetz'  work.  Morner's  observations,  made  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Prof.  Hammarsten,  are  chiefly  of  a  micro-chemical  nature,  and 
being  of  great  interest  may  be  quoted  here.  The  cartilage  investigated  was  that 
of  the  trachea  ;  the  existence  of  two  substances  in  the  matrix  can  be  demonstrated 
by  the  use  of  certain  staining  reagents.  Methyl  violet,  indigo  red,  and  a  mixture 
of  ferric  chloride  and  potassium  ferrocyanide  stain  a  trabecular  network  which 
pervades  the  matrix,  and  is  continuous  with  the  perichondrium.  This  is  com- 
posed of  collagen,  and  from  it  gelatin  is  obtainable.  In  late  life  a  very  insoluble 
proteid  is  present  also.  The  other  substance  occurs  in  spherical  masses  (chondrin 
balls)  which  surround  the  cells,  and  correspond  in  position  to  the  cell-capsules. 

1  Quoted  by  Gamgee,  Physiol.  Chem.  p.  270. 

1  Verhandl.  </.  iintnr/iint.  ined.  Vereins  zu,  Heidelberg,  vol.  i.  purl  v. 
5  Fischer  and  Budeker,  Annalen  der  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  cxvii.  Ml. 
4  Zeit.physiol.  Chem.  xii.  896;  Skandinav.  Archiv  f.  Physiol.  i.  210. 
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This  is  not  stained  at  all  by  the  reagents  previously  mentioned,  but  is  stained  by 
indigo  blue,  aniline  red,  and  tropaeolin,  which  do  not  affect  the  collagenous  net- 
work. By  the  use  of  two  staining  reagents,  one  of  each  group,  applied  to  micro- 
scopic sections,  double  staining  is  obtained ;  for  instance,  with  methyl  violet  and 
troptcolin,  the  network  is  stained  yellow,  the  chondrin  balls  blue ;  with  indigo 
blue  and  aniline  red  the  network  is  stained  blue,  the  chondrin  balls  red.  It  is  the 
chondrin  balls  which  consist  of  the  second  substance  of  other  authors,  the  mucin 
of  Morochowetz  and  v.  Mering,  the  hyalogen  of  Krukenberg.  There  are,  how- 
ever, some  slight  differences  between  the  chondrin  balls  and  ordinary  connective- 
tissue  mucin  ;  they  consist  of  two  substances :  (1)  a  mucin  (clumdromucoid)  which 
yields  on  decomposition  proteid  matter  and  chondroitic  acid ;  and  (2)  free 
ckondroitic  acid  (»ee  below). 

Further  deeomjtorititm  jrroduet*  of  chondrin. — On  being  heated  with  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  chondrin  yields  similar  decomposition  products  to  those  obtained 
from  gelatin  and  mucin.  Hoppe-Seyler,1  however,  states  that  no  glycocine  is 
formed.  Schutzenberger  and  Bourgeois,*  who  employed  baryta-water  in  sealed 
tubes  as  in  their  researches  on  proteids  and  on  gelatin,  obtained  results  similar  to 
those  derived  from  those  substances. 

A  substance  of  uncertain  nature,  called  chondroitic  acid,  was  obtained  by 
Bodeker  *  as  a  result  of  treating  cartilage  with  certain  reagents.  This  substance 
has  also  been  examined  by  Krukenberg,4  who  ascribes  to  it  the  formula 
CjgHjjSNjO,,,  and  believes  it  is  one  of  a  class  of  substances  he  terms  hyalins  (see 
further  next  page).  Morner  found  that  this  substance,  which  is  remarkable  for 
its  low  percentage  of  nitrogen,  occurs  free  in  the  chondrin  balls,  and  is  also  a 
decomposition  product  of  chondro-mucoid.  On  being  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  it  yields  a  reducing  sugar.  Morner  was,  however,  not  able  to  verify  the 
existence  of  Krukenberg's  hypothetical  precursor  of  this  substance  or  hyalogen. 
A  fact  of  great  interest  made  out  by  Morner  is  that  the  sulphur  in  the  molecule  is 
all  combined  in  the  form  of  ethereal  sulphate. 

Cartilage  in  Inrertebrate  Animal* 

The  cartilage  occurring  in  certain  invertebrate  animals  is  very  similar  histo- 
logically  to  that  in  the  vertebrate  kingdom.  It  is  also  very  similar  chemically. 
Hoppe-Seyler  was  the  first  to  obtain  gelatin  from  it.4  I  •  have  myself  made  a 
chemical  examination  of  the  head  cartilage  of  Sepia,  and  the  entosternite  of 
Limulus.  The  basis  in  both  structures  is  chondrin ;  that  is  to  say,  a  substance 
giving  the  reactions  both  of  gelatin  and  mucin  ;  there  is,  however,  in  addition,  a 
certain  proportion  of  chitin,  in  the  case  of  Limulus  1-01,  and  in  that  of  Sepia  1-22 
per  cent.  These  results  are  especially  interesting,  as  showing  that  chitin  is  not  a 
substance  which  is  exclusively  epi  blast  ic  in  origin,  but  here,  at  least,  we  have  it 
occurring  in  mesoblastic  structures/ 

1  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  Ivi.  129. 

-  ('<:injitei  rent! us,  Ixxxii.  2(52. 

5  Anna!,  der  Chem.  (1861),  vol.  cxvii.  p.  111. 
4  Krukenberg,  Zeit.  Biol.  xx.  807. 

*  Hoppe-Seyler,  Med.  Chem.  Untertuch.  p.  580;  Pfliiger't  Archiv,xi\.B95;  Kruken- 
berg (Zeit.  Biol.  vol.  xx.  Heft  8)  also  worked  at  this  subject. 

6  Quart.  Journ.  Mic.  Science,  xxv.  178;  Proc.  Boy.  Soc.  1885,  No.  286. 

'  1  Imve  also  shown  that  chitin  occurs  in  the  liver  of  Liimilns,  though  whether  in  tlu- 
ri.iimTtivf  tissue  or  in  the  liver  cells  I  am  unable  to  say.  Krukenberg  (Ber.  d.  cht-m. 
Getelltch.  Berlin,  xviii.  989)  lias  since  found  chitin  in  the  pen  of  Sepia. 
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Hyalins  and  Hyalogens 

The  term  hyalin  was  originally  applied  to  the  principal  constituent  of  the 
walls  of  hydatid  cysts.  The  cysts  are  boiled  with  water,  alcohol,  and  ether  ;  the 
residue  is  then  heated  with  water  in  a  sealed  tube  to  150°  C.  The  substance 
hyalin  passes  into  solution.  It  is  precipitable  from  this  solution  by  alcohol  and  by 
lead  acetate  ;  on  treatment  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  it  yields  a  reducing  sugar 
like  mucin.  Its  percentage  composition  is  as  follows  (Lucke ')  : — 


Carbon 
Hydrogen 
Nitrogen 
Oxygen 


From  young  cysts 
44-1 

6-7 

4-5 
44-7 


From  old  cysts 
45-3 

6-3 

5-2 
43-0 


In  addition  to  the  hyalin  obtained  in  this  way,  Krukenberg  *  has  extended  the 
name  to  allied  substances  obtainable  from  other  animal  structures.  These  sub- 
stances exist  in  the  natural  state  as  insoluble  materials,  and  these  he  terms 
hyalogens  :  by  the  action  of  alkalis  or  of  superheated  water  these  are  rendered 
soluble;  and  to  the  soluble  substance  so  produced  the  generic  term  hyalin  is 
applied.  The  names  given  to  the  individual  substances  are  as  follows : — 


Hyalin 

Hyalogen 

Remarks 

Neossidin 
Chondrosidin 
Spirographidin 

Neossin 
Chondrosin 
Spirographin 

The   chief  component  of  the  edible 
birdsnest.8 
Obtained  from  the  sponge,  Chondrogia 
reniformig. 
Obtained    from    the    cartilage    and 
skeletal  tissues  of  the  worm,  Spiro- 
graphis. 

Similar  hyalogens  are  also  described  in  the  vitreous  humour,  and  in  hyaline 
cartilage.  These  substances  resemble  one  another  in  their  solubility  in  weak 
alkalis  ;  from  these  solutions  they  are  precipitable  by  acetic  acid.  They  also  all 
yield  on  treatment  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  a  reducing  sugar  with  formula 
C6H,2O8.  They  are  also  all  insoluble  in  gastric  juice,  and  soluble  in  pancreatic 
juice.  They  are  thus  identical  in  their  chief  reactions  with  the  mucins.  They 
differ  as  the  various  mucins  do  in  minor  points.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  unnecessary 
to  multiply  terms  or  to  use  the  expressions  hyalin  and  hyalogen  at  all.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  from  the  different  tissues  just  enumerated  a  mucin  is 
obtainable.  Chondroitic  acid,  the  so-called  hyalin  obtained  from  hyaline  cartilage, 
differs  markedly,  however,  from  ordinary  mucin  in  its  low  percentage  of  nitrogen. 


1  Virchow's  Archiv,  xix.  189.  *  Zeit.  Biol.  xxii.  261. 

3  The  substance  of  which  the  nest  is  composed  is  secreted  from  certain  glands 
described  by  Bernstein  (Journ.  Omithologie,  1859,  p.  Ill)  as  being  remarkably  developed 
in  the  swallows  during  the  nest-building  season,  and  atrophying  afterwards.  Green 
(Journ.  Physiol.  vi.  40)  had  previous  to  Krukenberg  pointed  out  the  resemblance  of  the 
nest  substance  to  mucin.  The  word  neossin  is  Mulder's  (Bull,  dessc.  phys.  en  Neerlande, 
1838,  p.  172). 
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ADIPOSE   TISSUE 

Adipose  tissue  is  developed  from  areolar  tissue  ;  the  cells  of  the 
latter  tissue  multiply  and  become  tilled  with  minute  globules  of  oil  or 
fat.1  The  globules  become  larger  and  coalesce  with  one  another,  and 
these  in  their  turn  fuse  together  until  ultimately  the  cell  consists  of  one 
large  spherical  oil-globule,  the  protoplasmic  remains  of  the  cell  forming 
a  thin  capsule  surrounding  it ;  the  nucleus  is  flattened  at  one  side  of 
the  cell.  These  fat-cells  become  bound  together  into  lobules  by  the 
connective-tissue  fibres.  A  very  similar  process  of  transformation  of 
protoplasm  into  fat  nitty  occur  in  other  situations  ;  for  instance,  in  the 
epithelium  cells  lining  the  alveoli  of  the  mammary  gland  during 
lactation  ;  and  in  the  pathological  process  known  as  fatty  degeneration 
in  which  muscular  fibres,  liver-cells,  and  other  organic  cells  are  infil- 
trated with  fat-granules  and  globules,  and  may  in  severe  cases  thus 
lead  to  a  more  or  less  complete  replacement  of  the  protoplasm  of  the 
organ  by  fat.  Certain  of  the  liquids  of  the  body,  sweat,  blood,  <kc., 
contain  minute  quantities  of  fat  (see  p.  73).  It  is,  however,  in  adipose 
tissue  that  fat  is  most  abundant,  and  it  is  with  the  fat  found  there  that 
we  are  in  this  section  particularly  concerned.  For  the  formation  of 
adipocere  see  p.  426.  For  the  fat  of  marrow  see  p.  496. 

The  Fats  of  Adipose  Tissue 

The  contents  of  the  fat-cells  are  fluid  during  life  ;  the  normal 
temperature  of  the  body  (36°  C.  or  99°  F.)  being  considerably  above  the 
melting  point  (25°  C.)  aof  the  mixture  of  fats  found  in  those  cells.  The 
fats  are  three  in  number,  and  are  called  palmitin,  stearin,  and  olein. 
They  differ  from  one  another  in  chemical  composition,  and  in  certain 
physical  characters,  such  as  melting  point,  and  solubilities.  On  examin- 
ing fat-cells  after  death,  the  fat  within  them  is  found  to  be  solid  at  the 
ordinary  atmospheric  temperature,  and  groups  of  needle-like  crystals 
may  sometimes  be  detected  in  their  interior.  The  fat  on  solidifying 
has  separated  in  a  crystalline  form  ;  the  fat  which  has  thus  crystallised 
Ls  a  mixture  of  palmitin  and  stearin,  and  was  formerly  called  niargari'i. 

I'ri-jtu ,-<ition  and  separation  of  the  fats. — The  tissue  containing  the 
t  it  i-  dried,  and  then  extracted  with  boiling  ether,  which  dissolves  all 
tin-  t'ats.  The  ethereal  solution  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the 
residue  consists  of  fat. 

1  Fat  may  be  detected  in  the  cells  inicro-chemically  by  the  use  of  ottmic  acic ;  this 

•  stain*  fat  black. 

*  The  fat  of  the  infant  body  is  stated  to  melt  at  a  higher  temperature,  as  it  contains 
leHB  olein  than  in  the  adult. 
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In  order  to  determine  the  amount  of  fat  present  in  a  tissue,  a  por- 
tion of  the  tissue  is  carefully  dried  and  weighed,  and  then  thoroughly 
extracted  with  hot  ether  ;  the  residue  from  the  ethereal  extract  is  then 
dried  and  weighed.  From  this  the  percentage  amount  of  fat  present 
can  be  calculated. 

The  process  of  extraction  with  ether  may  be  most  conveniently 
carried  out  by  means  of  DrechsePs  '  apparatus.  This  consists  of  two 
flasks ;  the  upper,  which  is  fitted  to  the  lower  one,  is  in  connection 


FIG.  76. — A  few  Fat-cells,  one  showing  so-calleil  inargiirin  crystals,  highly  magnified 
(E.  A.  Sch-ifer). 

with  a  Liebig's  condenser,  and  contains  on  a  fluted  filter  the  finely 
divided  solid  from  which  the  fat  is  to  be  extracted.  In  the  lower  flask 
is  the  ether.  This  is  heated  on  a  water-bath  ;  the  ether  vapour  passes 
up  and  is  condensed  in  the  condenser,  and  on  its  way  back  passes 
through  the  upper  flask.  A  constant  circulation  is  thus  maintained, 
and  the  dissolved  fats  gradually  accumulate  in  the  lower  flask. 

The  following  methods  may  be  employed  in  the  separation  of  the 
fats  : — Stearin  is  insoluble  in  cold  ether  ;  fat  is  repeatedly  extracted 
with  cold  ether  ;  the  residue  consists  of  stearin.  Olein  is  obtained  from 
a  mixture  of  the  fats  by  cooling  them  to  0°  C. ;  olein  alone  remains 
liquid,  and  may  be  separated  from  the  others  by  pressure.  By  com- 
bining these  two  methods  palmitin  may  be  obtained  as  a  residue. 

The  melting  points  of  the  fats  may  be  determined  by  much  the  same 
kind  of  apparatus  as  that  used  in  the  determination  of  the  heat-coagula- 

1  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Cliemie,\v.850. 
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tion  temperature  of  proteids  (see  p.  119).  After  having  been  melted 
and  then  allowed  to  cool,  the  fat  solidities  again,  but  always  a  few 
degrees  below  that  at  which  it  melted. 

The  fatty  acids  may  be  obtained  by  dissolving  the  fats  in  alcoholic 
potash,  evaporating  to  dryness,  dissolving  the  residue,  which  consists 
of  compounds  of  potash  with  fatty  acids  (potash  soaps)  in  water,  and 
finally  adding  hydrochloric  acid  ;  the  fatty  acids  are  thus  liberated  : 
these  are  solid  and  may  be  collected  on  a  filter. 

The  fatty  acids  may  be  separated  from  one  another  by  dissolving 
them  in  hot  alcohol ;  this  solution  is  treated  with  lead  acetate,  and 
insoluble  lead  soaps  are  thus  obtained.  Lead  oleate  is  extracted  from 
the  mixture  by  boiling  ether ;  and  lead  stearate  and  palmitate  remain 
undissolved.  By  adding  hydrochoric  acid  to  the  ethereal  solution  of 
lead  oleate,  oleic  acid  is  liberated  and  remains  dissolved  in  the  ether. 
The  mixture  of  lead  stearate  and  palmitate  may  be  also  decomposed  by 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  fatty  acids  so  liberated  dissolved  in  alcohol, 
and  separated  by  fractional  precipitation  with  barium  chloride  or 
acetate  ;  the  stearic  acid  is  precipitated  as  barium  stearate  first.  On 
adding  more  of  the  barium  salt,  a  mixture  of  the  stearate  and  palmitate 
of  barium  is  obtained  ;  and  finally  the  precipitate  consists  wholly  <>f 
barium  palmitate  ;  the  successive  precipitates  are  collected  on  separate 
filters.  An  approximate  estimation  of  the  composition  of  a  mixture 
of  palmitic  and  stearic  acid  (the 'acids  obtained  from  palmitin  and 
stearin  respectively)  may  be  made  by  means  of  determining  the  melting 
and  solidifying  points  of  the  mixture.  Tables  have  been  constructed 
which  give  these  particulars  with  regard  to  various  proportions  of  these 
substances  when  mixed  together.1 

General  properties  of  fats. — They  are  all  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  ether, 
benzol,  carbon  disulphide,  and  chloroform.  They  all  have  the  physical 
characteristic  known  as  greasiness.  Each  is  solid  below  a  certain 
temperature.  Above  this  temperature,  known  as  the  melting  point, 
they  are  fluid.  The  melting  point  varies  somewhat  according  to  the 
treatment  to  which  the  fat  has  been  subjected. 

When  mixed  with  colloid  substances  in  an  alkaline  solution,  fats  are 
broken  up  into  microscopic  globules,  so  that  the  fluid  becomes  white  hk«- 
milk,  and  the  suspended  fat  does  not  readily  rise  to  the  top  or  separate 
from  the  fluid  ;  such  a  mixture  is  known  as  an  emulsion.  The  change 
known  as  *aj>onijication  is  a  chemical  change.  It  occurs  when  a  fat  is 
mixed  with  certain  metallic  compounds  ;  the  fat  splits  into  its  two 
components,  glycerin  and  a  fatty  acid,  the  latter  combining  with  the 
metallic  base  to  form  y  hat  is  called  a  soap.  Thus  when  palmitin  is 

1  Heintz,  Poggetulorfs  Annalen,  xcii.  6S». 
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boiled  with  potash  the  result  is  glycerin,  and  potassium  palmitate. 
The  potash  and  soda  soaps  are  soluble  in  water  ;  the  lead  soap  is 
insoluble. 


Stearin 

Formula  : — 

C3H5(O.C18H350)3. 
Melting  pt.  53°-66°C. 

Solubilities.  Nearly 
insoluble  in  cold 
alcohol  and  ether. 
Soluble  in  both  when 
hot 

Remarks.  The  chief 
constituent  of  the 
more  solid  fats  (like 
mutton  suet) 

It  crystallises  from 
alcohol  in  brilliant 
quadrangular  plates 


Palmitin 

C3H8(O.C16H310)3. 
45°C.  (approx.) 
More  soluble   than 


Olein 
C3H5(O.C18H330)3. 

o°c. 

Easily    soluble     in 


stearin  in  both  hot  and      both    cold    and    hot 
cold  alcohol  and  ether      alcohol  and  ether 


More   abundant  in 
'  the  adipose  tissue   of 
man  than  stearin 

It  crystallises  in  fine 
needles 


Dissolves  all  the* 
solid  fats,  especially  at 
30°  C.  or  above  ;  it  is 
thus  this  fat  which 
holds  the  other  two  in 
solution  at  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body. 
The  subcutaneous  fat 
is  said  to  contain  more 
olein  than  that  of 
internal  parts  and  of 
marrow 


Chemical  constitution  of  the  fats. — The  fats  found  in  adipose 
tissue  are  compounds  of  glycerin  or  glycerol  with  fatty  acids,  and  they 
may  be  termed  glycerides.1 

The  fatty  acids  form  a  series  of  acids  derived  from  the  monatomic 
alcohols  by  oxidation.  Thus  to  take  ordinary  ethyl  alcohol,  C2H6O  ; 
the  first  stage  in  oxidation  is  the  removal  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  to 
form  aldehyde  C2H40  ;  then  on  further  oxidation  these  are  replaced  by 
one  of  oxygen  to  form  acetic  acid,  CaH4Oa. 

A  similar  acid  can  be  obtained  from  all  the  other  alcohols.     Thus  : 


1  The  term  hydrocarbon  applied  by  some  authors  to  the  fats  is  wholly  incorrect ;  a. 
hydrocarbon  is  a  compound  like  marsh  gas  (CH4)  or  olefiant  gas  (C2H4)  consisting  of 
hydrogen  and  carbon  only.  In  spermaceti  the  fats  are  not  glycerides,  but  derivatives  of 
cetyl  alcohol,  C^Hjj.OH,  the  chief  being  cetyl  palmitate.  In  Chinese  wax  (produced  by 
the  Coccus  ceriferus)  and  in  bees'  wax  there  are  also  no  glycerides.  The  wax  is  a 

C1    H 
mixture  of  ceryl-cerotate  r,27^55/-,  \  O,  free  cerotic  acid,  C27H54O,  and  melicyl  palmitate,  A 

^yiH-ssV '  ^ 

derivative  of  melicyl  alcohol,  CsoH61.HO  (Schorlemmer,  Org.  Chem.  p.  174). 
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From  methyl  alcohol,  CH3.HO,  formic  acid,  CHO.HO,  is  obtained 
„     ethyl        „        C2H6.HO  acetic       „   CiHjO.HO         „ 
„     propyl       „        C3H7.HO  propionic  „   C3HSO.HO         „ 
„     butyl        „       C4H9.  HO  butyric     „  C4H7O.HO         „ 
„     amyl         „        CftHn.  HO  valeric    „   C5H9O.HO          „ 

and  so  on  (see  p.  65). 
Or  in  general  terms  : 

From  the  alcohol  with  formula  CnH2n+l.HO,  the  acid  with  formula 
CnH2n_iO.HO  is  obtained. 

This  is  the  series  of  acids  known  as  the  fatty  acid  series  ;  the 
sixteenth  member  in  the  series  has  the  formula  C16H31O.OH,  and  is 
called  palmitic  acid  ;  the  eighteenth  has  the  formula  C18H35O.OH,  and 
is  called  stearic  acid.  Each  acid,  as  will  be  seen,  consists  of  a  radicle, 
CnH2n_iO,  united  to  hydroxyl  ;  and  it  is  these  radicles  that  unite  with 
glycerin  to  form  fats. 

Oleic  acid,  however,  is  not  a  member  of  the  fatty  acid  series  proper, 
but  belongs  to  a  somewhat  similar  series  of  acids  known  as  the  acrylic 
series,  of  which  the  general  formula  is  CnH2n_3O.OH.  It  is  the  eigh- 
teenth term  in  the  series,  and  its  formula  is  C)8H33O.OH  (see  p.  69). 

Glycerin,  or  glycerol,  is  a  triatomic  alcohol,  C3HS(OH)3,  i.e.  three 
atoms  of  hydroxyl  united  to  the  radicle  glyceryl,  C3H6  ;  or  three  atoms 
i  >f  water  in  which  half  the  hydrogtyi  is  replaced  by  the  triatomic  radicle, 
CaHv  The  hydrogen  in  the  hydroxyl  atoms  is  replaceable  by  other 
organic  radicles.  As  an  example  take  the  radicle  of  acetic  acid, 
acetyl  (C2H,O).  The  following  formula?  represent  the  derivatives 
(ethers)  that  can  be  obtained  by  replacing  one,  two,  or  all  three  hydroxyl 
hydrogen  atoms  in  this  way:  — 

(OR  (OH  ,OH  ,O.CSH30 

OjHJOH         C3H5  OH  C3H5  O.C2H30    C3H5Jo.C2H3O 

(OH  (O.C2H30  (O.C2H3O  (O.C2H30 

[glycerol]  [monoacetin]  [lUacetln]  [triacetlu] 

Triacetin  is  the  type  of  a  neutral  fat  ;  stearin,  palmitin,  and  olein 
ought  more  properly  to  be  called  tristearin,  tripalmitin,  and  triol<  in 
respectively.  Each  consists  of  glycerol  in  which  the  three  atoms  of 
hydrogen  in  the  hydroxyl  are  replaced  by  radicles  of  the  acid. 

The  following  formulae  represent  their  constitution  :  — 


Acid  MM*  ;  Fat 

I'almiticacid,  CUHJ(O.OH   I'almityl.C'uH^O  Palmitin, 

GJL(0.0HHaO)l 

Stearic  acid,    C^H^O.OH,  Sti-aryl.    C|HHUO  C^H^OH),  Stearin.C. 
Oleic  acid,       C,.HBO.OH  j  Olevl,       C,.HBO  .  i  Olein,    C 
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Decomposition  products  of  the  fats.  —  The  fats  split  up  into  the 
substances  which  we  have  seen  go  to  build  them  up. 

Under  the  influence  of  superheated  steam,  and  in  the  body  under 
the  influence  of  certain  ferments  (for  instance,  the  fat-splitting  ferment 
steapsin  of  the  pancreatic  juice),  a  fat  combines  with  water,  and  splits 
into  glycerol  and  the  fatty  acid.  Take,  as  an  example,  tripalmitin  or 
palmitin,  as  it  is  more  generally  called.  The  following  equation  repre- 
sents what  occurs  :  — 


[paltnitin]  [glycerol]  [palmitic  acid] 

In  the  process  of  saponitication,  we  have  much  the  same  sort  of 
reaction  ;  the  final  products  are,  however,  glycerol  and  the  palmitate  of 
the  base  employed.  As  an  instance  take  what  occurs  when  tripalmitin 
is  heated  with  potassium  hydroxide  ;  mutatis  mutandis  similar  reactions 
occur  with  other  fats  and  other  bases  ;  the  equation  representing  the 
reaction  is  as  follows  :  — 


310)3  +  3KHO=C3H5(OH3)+3C16H31O.OK 

[palmitin]  [glycerol]  [potassium  palmitate] 

When  fats  decompose,  certain  volatile  acids  are  liberated,  and  these 
it  is  which  give  the  characteristic  smell  to  rancid  fats.  When  strongly 
heated,  fats  give  off  a  characteristic  penetrating  odour.  This  is  due  to 
the  formation  of  acrolein  (C3H4O,  the  aldehyde  of  allyl  alcohol, 
C3H5OH)  from  the  glycerin. 

Glycerin  is  obtained  commercially  from  fats  by  decomposing  them 
with  superheated  steam.  It  may  also  be  obtained  by  precipitating  the 
fatty  acids  as  insoluble  soaps  from  a  solution  of  fat  by  litharge  and 
water  ;  glycerin  remains  in  solution  in  the  water,  and  may  be  freed 
from  lead  by  a  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

BONE 

Bone,  like  all  the  other  tissues  of  the  body,  consists  of  water, 
organic  substances,  and  mineral  salts  ;  it  differs  from  most  of  the  other 
tissues  in  the  large  amount  of  mineral  matter  present.  The  mean 
percentage  of  water  as  estimated  by  Volkmann  is  48  ;  Lukjanow  ' 
gives  approximately  the  same  number  (46-7  per  cent.)  ;  this  is  a  mean 
of  twenty  determinations  of  pigeons'  bones.  The  general  composition 

1  Lukjanow,  Zeit.  pliysiol.  Chem.  xiii.  889.  Aeby  (Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch. 
1871,  No.  14)  considers  that  11-12  per  cent,  of  the  water  present  is  in  a  state  of  loose 
chemical  combination,  analogous  to  water  of  crystallisation. 
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of  normal  undried  bone  without  the  separation  of  marrow  or  blood  is 
given  by  Hoppe-Seyler  thus  : — 

Water     .  .         .     50-00  per  cent. 

Fat  .  15-75         „ 

Ossein      ....     11-40         ,, 
Bone  earth       .        .         .21-85         „ 

It  may  be  said  roughly  that  two-thirds  of  the  solids  present  in  bone 
consist  of  inorganic  matter  and  one-third  of  organic  substances. 
Zalesky's  analyses  are  as  follows  : — 

Human  bone        Bone  of  ox     Bone  of  guinea-pig 

Organic  constituents         .         .     34-56  32-02  3470 

Inorganic         „  .         .     65-44  67-98  65-30 

When  a  bone  is  soaked  in  acid  (5  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid,  or  a 
saturated  solution  of  picric  acid,  &c.),  it  is  but  little  altered  in  appear- 
ance, but  it  is  soft  and  flexible  and  has  lost  two-thirds  of  its  weight ; 
the  inorganic  salts  have  been  dissolved  out  by  the  acid.  The  opposite 
process,  the  destruction  of  the  organic  matter,  may  be  accomplished  by 
heating  the  bone  to  a  white  heat  ;  the  organic  matter  is  thus  burnt 
nway,  and  the  bone  then  appears  somewhat  whiter  than  normal,  and 
has  lost  one  third  of  its  weight. 

The  organic  constituent  a  of  bone  consist  of — 

a.  Ossein.—  This  is  the  most  abundant  of  the  organic  matters  in 
bone.    It  is  identical  with  collagen  (see  p.  471).    By  boiling  with  water 
it  is  converted  into  gelatin. 

b.  Elatttin. — This  is  present  in  small  quantities  only.     Some  of  the 
perforating  fibres  and  a  thin  membrane  lining  the  Haversian  canals, 
lacuna?,  and  canaliculi  form  the  source  of  this  substance  in  bone.1 

c.  Proteids  and  nude  in--  from  the  cells. 

d.  fat. — This  is  always  present  in  small  quantities,  even  after  the 
removal  of  all  connective  tissue  and  marrow. 

The  inorganic  connttitwutx  of  lione  are — 

a.  Calcium  phosphate — Ca3(PO4)2.     This  is  the  most  abundant  of 
the  mineral  matters  present  in  bone. 

b.  Calcium  carbonate   -CaCO3. 

c.  Calcium  chloride  -CaCl2. 

d.  Calcium  fluoride- — CaFl.^. 

e.  Magnesium  phosphate — Mg  (PO4)2. 

f.  Small  quantities  of  sulphates  and  chlorides. 

1  'I'h is  membrane  lining  the  Hnversiuiicunals  WUH supposed  by  Brosicke  to  be  composed 
of  keratin;  but  H.  E.  Smith  (Zeit.  Biul.  \\\.  409)  has  conclusively  shown  that  this  is  not 
the 
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Numerous  analyses  of  the  bones  of  different  animals  are  given  in 
full  in  Hoppe-Seyler's  •  Physiol.  Chemie'  (p.  10,5). '  The  total  amount 
and  relative  proportion  of  the  inorganic  constituents  is,  however,  very 
constant  in  different  animals,  and  the  average  from  the  analyses  of 
Heintz,  Recklinghausen,  and  Zalesky  (quoted  by  Hoppe-Seyler)  is  as 
follows  : — 

(The  numbers  represent  percentages  of  the  total  ash) 

Ca  P04  CO.,  Fl  Mg  Cl 

38-49         54-46  6-24  1-28          0-44          0-19 

From  his  own  numbers  Zalesky  has  calculated  the  probable  com- 
position of  the  mineral  constituents  of  bone. 

Calcium  phosphate   .......  83*889 

„        carbonate 13*032 

Calcium  in  combination  with  fluorine,  chlorine,  &c.  .  0*350 

Fluorine 0'229 

Chlorine 0*183 

Hoppe-Seyler  believes  that  the  characteristic  inorganic  ingredient  of  bone, 
dentine,  and  enamel  is  one  which  has  the  same  constitution  as  the  mineral 
apatite.  The  formula  for  apatite  is  : 

Ca10FL2(P04)6. 

In  another  variety  chlorine  takes  the  place  of  the  fluorine : 

Ca)0Cl2(P04)6. 

Very  small  quantities  of  these  compounds,  however,  occur  in  bone ;  the  chief 
compound  is  one  built  on  the  same  plan,  in  which  the  radicle  C03  takes  the  place 
of  the  F12  or  CLj : 

Ca10C03(P04)6. 

In  other  words,  if  such  a  compound  exists,  it  is  a  combination  of  three  mole- 
cules of  calcium  phosphate  with  one  of  calcium  carbonate  : 

3Ca,(P04)2  +  CaCOs=CalgCO,(P04)g. 

During  the  deposition  of  earthy  matter  in  tissues  like  bone  and  shell  tlic 
deposit  occurs,  not  in  crystals,  but  in  the  form  of  globules  and  granules.  In  1857 
George  Rainey  showed  that  certain  crystalline  substances  when  deposited  in 
viscous  solutions  assume  globular  and  cell-like  forms.2  These  globular  bodies  arc 


1  A  large  number  of  other  analyses   will   be   found  in  Gamgee's  Physiol.  Chem. 
pp.  278-280,  quoted   from   Fremy,  Ann.  de   Chim.  et   de  Physique  (8),  xliii.  47-107. 
The  general  result  is  approximately  the  same  as  that  given  above.     In  contrast  with 
what  is  found  in  true  bone,  the  analysis  of  the  calcified  cartilage  of  the  ray  may  be  given  : 
ash   per  cent.  SO'OO ;   calcium   phosphate  27'7 ;   magnesium  phosphate  trace ;   calcium 
carbonate   4'8.     Fossil   bones  also  analysed  by  Fremy  show  a  smaller  percentage  of 
organic  matter  than  recent  bones ;  they  yield  gelatin  on  boiling. 

2  Rainey,  Quart.  Journ.  Micros.  Science,  1858.     See  also  Ord,  On  the  'Influence  of 
Colloids  on  Crystalline  Form,  London,  1879. 
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irrim-d  calo^pliu-ritrs  l.y  Hurting.  Orel  has  shown  also  how  in  urine  the 
presence  of  albumin  and  other  colloid  substances  influences  the  crystalline  form 
of  urin:iry  >r<liments,  causing  the  angles  of  the  crystals  to  be  rounded,  the 
molecules  arran^ring  themselves  not  in  straight  lines,  but  with  a  curvilinear 
disposition. 

DENTINE,  ENAMEL,  AND  OTHER  CALCAREOUS  AND 
SKELETAL    STRUCTURES 

Dentine  consists,  like  bone,  of  water  (10  per  cent.)  and  solids 
(90  per  cent.).  The  solids  are  organic  and  inorganic.  The  organic 
solids  are  rather  less  abundant  than  in  bone  ;  they  consist  of  collagen 
and  elastin  ;  the  latter  is  derived  from  the  lining  of  the  dentinal 
tubules.  The  inorganic  solids  are  like  those  in  bone.  From  Aeby's 
analyses,  Hoppe-Seyler  calculates  that  the  solid  matter  of  dentine  is 
composed  of  the  following  constituents  : — 

Ca,0CO3(PO4)6      .         .         .         .         .     72-06  per  cent. 
MgH(PO<)   .  0-75       „ 

Organic  substances        .         .         .         .27-70        „ 

EnanifL— This  is  the  hardest  tissue  in  the  body  ;  in  the  adult  it 
contains  95-97  per  cent,  of  mineral  matter,  in  the  infant  77-84  per 
cent.  Hoppe-Seyler's  quantitative  analyses  give  the  following  mean 
result : — 

Ca,0CO3(PO4)6      .'.-'.         .         .     96-00  per  cent. 

MgHPO, 1-05 

Organic  substances        .         .         .         .       3*60        „ 

The  inorganic  matter  thus  resembles  that  in  bone  and  dentine. 
The  organic  matter  does  not  yield  gelatin  ;  this  is  interesting  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  enamel  is  not  of  a  connective-tissue  origin,  but  is 
epithelial  (epiblastic). 

Crnxta  petrosa,  or  cement. — This  is  simply  bone  both  from  a  histo- 
logical  and  chemical  point  of  view. 

Scales  of  fg/iet. — The  scales  differ  in  structure  in  different  groups  of  fishes :  in 
the  Elasmobranchs  they  are  composed  of  true  dentine;  the  Ganoid  scales  arc 
covered  with  a  brightly  polished  plate  of  enamel ;  this  is  very  rarely  found  in  the 
Teleostean  fishes,  in  which  the  scales  are  bony  ;  the  Dipnoi  have  horny  scales. 

Pearl*  from  oysters  wore  analysed  and  found  to  consist  of  calcium  carbonate 
91-72,  animal  matter  fr-'.n,  ami  water  2-23  per  cent.  They  are  not  soluble  in 
vinegar  unless  pulverised  (  Harley).1 

Tortoi»e-tJnil.  —  The  shield  of  the  tortoise  is  firmly  fixed  to  the  skeleton:  it 
consists  of  a  layer  of  epidermis  or  tortoise-shell  composed  of  horny  matter  or 
k.  rat  in  ami  a  layer  of  bone  beneath. 


1  Proc.  Soy.  Soc.  xliii.  461. 
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The  exo- skeleton  of  the  armadillo  is  composed  of  bony  plates. 
Egg-»liell*  (tee  Eggs).     Shells  of  invertebrate*  (nee  p.  454). 
Otoliths. — These  concretions,  formed  in  various  parts  of  the  auditory  organs 
of  all  animals,  consist  chiefly  of  calcium  carbonate  in  a  crystalline  form ;  the 

crystals  are  imbedded  in  mucus.1 

Phlebolith*. — Fhleboliths  or  venous 
calculi  have  a  tendency  to  form  in  veins 
in  which,  from  dilatation  of  the  coats,  the 
circulation  is  abnormally  slow,  as  in  the 
veins  of  the  prostate  and  bladder,  and 
in  varicose  veins  anywhere.  They  com- 
mence, no  doubt,  as  deposits  of  fibrin, 
and  to  this  the  less  soluble  salts  of  the 
blood  adhere,  chiefly  phosphate  of  cal- 
cium, and  in  less  quantity  the  sulphates 
of  calcium  and  potassium.  Calcareous 
deposits  in  atheromatous  arteries  have  a 
similar  composition. 

.  Brain  -  sand.  —  The  gritty  particles 
found  in  the  pineal  body  and  in  the 
choroid  plexuses  are  composed  of  earthy 
matter  (phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  with  a  little  phosphate  of  magnesia 
and  ammonia)  mixed  with  organic  matter.  This  substance  is  not  a  product  of 
disease,  but  is  present  at  all  ages,  and  even  in  the  fcetus. 
Its  amount  increases  with  age.2 

The  corpora  amylacea  found  in  the  follicles  of  the 
pineal  gland  and  pituitary  body  are  coloured  brown  with 
iodine,  and  blue  with  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid.  They 
are  non-nitrogenous,  but  as  they  do  not  yield  sugar  on 
treatment  with  boiling  dilute  sulphuric  acid  they  are 

•      X^£3^          probably  not   carbohydrate  in  nature.*    A   colloid  sub- 
^^V          stance  like  that   in   the  thyroid  vesicles   is   sometimes 

found  in  the  alveoli  of  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  pituitary 
FIG.  78.— Corpora  amylacea    ,-, 
from  human  brain.  DOQy. 


FIG.  77.— Crystals  of  Calcium  Carbonate  from  an 
otolith,  consisting  of  small  thi«k  columnar 
crystals,  combinations  of  rhornboliedra,  and 
hexagonal  prisms. 
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THE   FAT   OF   BONE   MARROW 

C.  Bylert 4  described  in  ox-bone  marrow  a  new  fatty  acid  melting  at  72-5°  C.r 
of  the  formula  C21H4202,  which  he  called  medullic  acid.  As  nothing  further  was 
discovered  as  to  the  properties  and  salts  of  this  acid,  P.  Mohr5  rein  vest  iffatecl  the 
matter.  The  fatty  acids  were  separated  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  hypothetical 
acid  was  found  to  be  nothing  but  stearic  acid  ;  the  acids  in  the  marrow  fat  being 
present  in  the  following  proportions  :  palmitic  acid,  22 ;  stearic  acid,  10 ;  and  oleic 
acid,  63  per  cent. 


1  Dahnhardt, '  Endolymphe  und  Perilymphe,'  Arbeiten  il.  Kieler  physiol.  Instit.  p.  186. 
Barruel,  1888,  quoted  by  Dahnhardt. 
*  Quain's  Anat.  ii.  827. 
5  Hoppe-Seyler,  Physiol.  Chem.  p.  680. 
4  Wittstein's  Vierteljahrschnft  f.prakt.  Pharm.  ix.  830. 
'"  Zeit.  Phijsiol.  Chem.  xiv.  (1890)  890. 
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CHAPTER   XXIII 

THE  CONNECTIVE  TISSUES  IN  DISEASE 
INTRODUCTORY 

TIIK  diseases  in  which  the  connective  tissues  are  involved  are  nume- 
rous, but  our  knowledge  of  pathological  chemistry  in  this  direction  is 
limited. 

In  actual  post-mortem  experience  chemical  methods  are  compara- 
tively seldom  resorted  to,  as  a  naked  eye  or  microscopical  examination 
of  the  organs  gives  the  observer,  as  a  rule,  sufficiently  complete  infor- 
mation of  the  morbid  condition  present. 

Many  of  the  morbid  conditions  affecting  connective  tissue  differ 
from  the  normal  condition  in  degree  rather  than  in  kind.  Thus  there 
may  be  excess  of  white  fibres,  producing  what  is  known  as  fibroid 
degeneration,  cirrhosis,  or  sclerosis  ;  or  excess  of  fat  may  occur  as  in 
general  obesity  ;  in  this  condition-  widespread  fatty  degeneration  of 
heart  fibres,  kidney,  liver,  «kc.  may  occur  in  association  with  increase 
in  the  amount  of  adipose  tissue.  In  another  class  of  cases  hypertrophy 
may  l>e  not  general,  but  localised,  forming  what  is  known  as  a  tumour ; 
thus  there  are  bony  tumours  (exostoses),  cartilaginous  tumours  (en- 
chrondromata),  fatty  tumours  (lipomata),  tumours  composed  of  jelly- 
like  connective  tissue,  as  in  certain  forms  of  nasal  polypi,  and  so  forth. 
Tumours  of  this  kind  are  composed  of  tissue,  showing  practically  no 
difference  from  that  normally  present  in  the  body,  and  when  removed 
show  little  or  no  tendency  to  recur.  There  are  other  new  growths 
of  connective-tissue  origin  which  are  malignant ;  these  constitute  the 
numerous  class  of  the  sarcomata.  A  sarcoma,  speaking  roughly,  is  com- 
posed of  embryonic  connective  tissue  in  which  the  cellular  element-  .u  • 
especially  numerous  and  active  ;  and  malignancy  runs  parallel  to  the 
activity  and  rate  of  growth  of  these  cells.  One  especially  malignant 
form  of  sarcoma  is  that  known  as  melanotic  sarcoma.  The  pigment 
melanin  separated  from  the  tumour  has  been  the  subject  of  several 
chemical  investigations,  a  brief  rJgumt  of  which  will  be  given. 

Another  disease  whirh  will  demand  special  notice  is  that  known  as 
myxoedema  :  and  in  connection  with  bone  diseases  we  shall  have  to 
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consider  the  chief  alterations  that  occur  in  rickets,  osteomalacia,  caries, 
and  necrosis. 

Joint  diseases  are  exceedingly  numerous.  Those  of  a  simple 
inflammatory  nature  are  accompanied  by  increase  of  the  synovial  fluid, 
the  composition  of  which  we  have  already  considered  (see  p.  351).  The 
more  severe  the  inflammation,  the  greater  is  the  percentage  of  organic- 
solids  in  the  effused  fluid,  and  it  may  even  become  purulent.  In  other 
diseases  of  joints  the  cartilage  and  bone  may  undergo  various  patho- 
logical changes,  and  with  age  hyaline  cartilage  may  become  calcified, 
or  even  ossified.  The  so-called  loose  cartilages  that  are  met  with 
in  different  articulations  consist  generally  of  hard  fibrous  tissue  ; 
the  synovial  membrane  becomes  warty  and  small  portions  of  these 
pedunculated  growths  become  detached.  In  some  cases,  however, 
they  are  truly  cartilaginous,  being  portions  of  articular  cartilage  that 
have  been  chipped  off  by  some  injury.  The  fibrous  variety  of  these 
foreign  bodies  appears  to  be  very  similar  to  the  loose  seed-like  struc- 
tures found  in  the  cysts  situated  upon  the  sheaths  of  tendons  which 
are  known  as  ganglia  ;  in  these  situations,  however,  it  has  been  stated 
that  they  sometimes  consist  of  lumps  of  coagulated  blood. 

A  disease  which  affects  cartilage  is  gout,  and  we  shall  have  to 
describe  briefly  the  crystalline  deposit  of  urates  found  in  articular  car- 
tilage and  other  situations  in  this  disease. 

In  the  condition  known  as  dropsy  the  connective  tissues  become 
infiltrated  with  watery  lymph  (oedema).  Areolar  tissue  is  the  most 
extensively  distributed  of  the  tissues,  and  it  is,  moreover,  continuous 
throughout  the  body,  and  from  one  region  it  may  be  traced  without 
interruption  into  any  other,  however  distant ;  thus  it  is  that  dropsical 
fluid,  air,  blood,  or  urine  effused  into  the  areolar  tissues,  and  even 
pus,  may  spread  far  from  the  spot  where  they  were  first  introduced  or 
deposited.  The  composition  of  the  fluid  of  subcutaneous  oedema  will 
be  found  on  p.  349. 

Diseases  of  marrow  might  justly  be  included  in  diseases  of  connec- 
tive tissue  ;  the  chief  known  facts  concerning  these  have,  however, 
been  already  described  in  connection  with  the  formation  of  blood - 
corpuscles  (p.  302). 

A  rough  sketch  like  the  foregoing  of  the  morbid  conditions  in  which 
the  connective  tissues  are  either  primarily  or  secondarily  involved  is 
sufficient  to  indicate  the  great  variety  of  diseased  processes  that  may 
occur,  and  the  few  points  that  we  have  now  to  take  up  a  little  nu>re 
in  detail  are  those  in  which  chemical  research  has  been  instrumental 
in  adding  to  our  knowledge  of  the  pathology  of  such  conditions. 
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THE   PIGMENTS  OF   MELANOTIC   SARCOMATA 

The  name  melanin  has  been  hitherto  used  for  the  pigments  occur- 
ring in  the  eye,  hair,  skin,  in  pathological  new  growths,  and  also  for 
the  decomposition    products   of  chromogens  in  the  urine.     We  have 
already  considered  the  black  pigments  of  the  eye  and  skin  ;  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  pigment  of  melanotic  tumours  is  an  abstract  of  a 
paper  on  the  subject  by  Prof.  Morner,  of  Stockholm.1     This  pigment 
was  first  investigated  by  Heintz,  who  found  that  it  was  soluble  in  alkalis 
with  difficulty  and  that  it  contained  no  iron.     An  elementary  analysis 
gave  the   following  figures  :    0,  53-4  ;    H,  4'02  j    N,   7-10.     Dressier 
made  a  similar  investigation,  and  found  in  the  pigment  a  small  quantity 
of  iron.     Berdez  and  Nencki  named  the  pigment  phymatorusin  ;  they 
found  it  to  be  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether  ;  easily  soluble  in 
solutions  of  fixed  alkalis  or  their  carbonates,  and  in  ammonia  ;  from 
such  solutions  it  was  precipitable  by  acids,  but  was  somewhat  soluble 
in  excess.     The  preparation  contained  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitro- 
gen, and  sulphur    (in   large  amount    10-67  per  cent.),  but  no   iron, 
phosphorus,  or  chlorine.     In  horses  they  found  in  melanotic  tumours  a 
pigment  with  somewhat  different  properties,  which  they  called  hippo- 
melanin.2     In  the  urine  of  patients  suffering  from  melanotic  sarcoma 
a  dark  pigment  has  been  found  ;  this,  according  to  some,  is  an  excess 
of  the  ordinary  urine  pigment,  and,  according  to  others,  is  the  same 
pigment  that  occurs  in  the  tumour.     It  is  turned  dark  brown  by  the 
oxidising  action  of  nitric  acid,  or  sometimes  by  mere  exposure  to  the  air. 
Again,  in  other  cases  of  these  tumours,  particles  of  brown  pigment  are 
found  in  the  blood,  the  corpuscles  having  the  normal  shape  and  colour  ; 
similar  granules  have  been  occasionally  described  in  the  urine  and  the 
urinary  passages.     Morner 's  research  was  undertaken  in  order  to  clear 
up,  if  possible,  some  of  these  doubtful  points  ;  the  material  was  supplied 
from  a  case  of  which  full  clinical  and  post-mortem  records  will  be  found 
in  the  paper  already  referred   to.     During  life  the  urine  showed  the 
peculiar  colouration  just  mentioned  ;  after  death  the  tumour  itself  was 
investigated.     Its  situation  was  the  shoulder,  but  secondary  growth 
occurred  elsewhere.     The  blood,  except  for  a  low  percentage  of  haemo- 
globin, was  normal.     The  pigment  did  not  give  any  absorption  bands 
when  examined  with  the  spectroscope,  but  produced  a  general  dimming, 

1  Zeit.physioL  Chem.  xi.  66-140.  Neiu-ki  rritiriited  Home  of  Morner' s  statements  in 
Arch.f.  exp.  Pathol.  und  Pharmakol.  xxiv.  '27.  The  difficulties  rained  by  Nencki  were 
fully  4'xpluiin'd  in  a  subsequent  PHJHT  l.y  M'-rner.  /.fit.  jilii/siol.  Chem.  xii.  229. 

1  For  further  particulars  see  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path,  und  Pharmakol.  xxiv.  17 ;  also  Chem. 
ilbl.  1888,  p.  687. 
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especially  near  the  violet  end.  By  the  spectrophotometer  the  extinction 
coefficients  in  different  parts  of  the  spectrum  were  determined.  The 
pigment  was  also  subjected  to  elementary  analysis.  It  was  found  to 
contain  iron,  which  was  estimated  spectrophotometrically  as  well  as  by 
the  usual  methods  ;  the  spectrophotometric  method  consists  in  con- 
verting the  iron  of  the  ash  into  ferric  thiocyanate,  and  comparing  its. 
extinction  coefficients  with  those  obtained  from  a  solution  of  ferric 
chloride  of  known  strength  similarly  treated.  The  failure  of  some 
previous  observers  to  obtain  proof  of  the  presence  of  iron  is  accounted 
for  by  their  having  used  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  preparation  of  the 
pigment.  It  is  found  that  this  acid  dissolves  out  nine-tenths  of  the 
iron  from  the  pigment. 

Baryta-water  caused  a  precipitate  in  the  urine,  which  carried  down 
with  it  some  of  the  pigment  ;  in  the  nitrate  the  remainder  was  precipi- 
tated by  lead  acetate.  For  the  methods  which  were  adopted  for  sepa- 
rating the  pigment  from  these  precipitates  and  from  the  tumour  the 
original  paper  must  be  consulted.  The  pigment  obtained  from  all 
these  sources  was  a  brownish  amorphous  powder  when  dry.  It  was 
partly  soluble  in  acetic  acid,  and  partly  insoluble.  The  following 
table  represents  the  percentage  composition  and  the  relative  absorption 
for  the  region  of  wave-length=562,  for  these  different  preparations  : — 


Percentages 

Variety  of  Pigment 

Absorption 

i 

C 

H 

H 

S             Fe 

A.  Pigment  insoluble   in 

acetic  acid  :  — 

1.  From  the  tumour     .  i  55-72 

6-00 

12-30 

7-97 

0-072 

0-00038 

2.  From  the  urine    .     .  .  55-76 

5-95 

12-27       8-65 

0-22           0-00034 

B.  Pigment    soluble     in 

acetic  acid:  — 

1.  From  the  tumour 

— 

— 

— 

5  90     0-21           0-00094 

2.  From  the  urine    .     . 

58-07 

8-03 

11-08 

4-75     0-20           0-00085 

Although  from  paucity  of  materials  the  analyses  are  incomplete,  the 
general  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  either  two  pigments  are  present,  or 
are  produced  from  a  mother  substance  by  the  action  of  the  acid.  The 
high  percentage  of  sulphur  in  the  one  insoluble  in  acetic  acid,  agrees- 
with  what  Berdez  and  Nencki  found  in  phymatorusin.  An  important 
point  brought  out  is  the  identity  of  the  tumour  pigment  with  that  in 
the  urine  ;  it  is  probably  brought  to  the  urine  by  the  blood,  in  which 
feebly  alkaline  liquid  it  is  slightly  soluble.  It  gives  a  very  different 
spectrophotometric  chart  from  ordinary  urobilin. 
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Brandl  and  Pfeiffer  '  have  more  recently  made  a  similar  investiga- 
tion, and  have  obtained  corroborative  results.  They  consider  with 
Morner,  and  in  opposition  to  Nencki,  that  melanin  originates  from 
hemoglobin. 

Melanuria. — This  subject  (melanin  in  the  urine)  has  been  also 
investigated  by  v.  Jaksch.*  He  finds  that  the  best  reagent  for 
detecting  melanin  or  its  precursor,  melanogen,  in  the  urine,  in  cases  of 
melanotic  sarcomata,  is  a  very  dilute  solution  of  ferric  chloride,  which 
gives  a  black  precipitate.  These  urines  also  give  very  markedly  the 
Berlin  blue  reaction  in  adding  a  cyanide,  and  an  alkali,  and  subse- 
quently an  acid.  Melanin  itself  when  separated  out  from  the  urine 
does  not  give  the  reaction  ;  but  it  is  apparently  due  to  some  other 
substance  excreted  simultaneously  :  this  substance,  whatever  it  is, 
appears  to  be  present  in  traces  even  in  normal  urine,  and  is  especially 
abundant  in  those  urines  which  yield  a  large  amount  of  indigo. 

MYX(EDEMA 3 

Myxoedema  is  a  well-defined  disease,  which  affects  women  much 
more  frequently  than  men,  and  the  subjects  are,  for  the  most  part,  of 
middle  age.  In  women  there  appears  to  be  no  constant  relation  be- 
tween the  myxoedematous  condition  and  disease  of  the  generative 
organs  ; 4  but  pathological  and  clinical  observations  both  indicate  in  a 
most  decisive  way  that  the  one  condition  in  all  cases  is  a  destructive 
change  of  the  thyroid  gland,  a  delicate  fibrous  tissue  being  substituted 
for  the  proper  glandular  structure. 

Myxoedema  is  practically  the  same  disease  as  that  named  sporadic 
cretinism  when  affecting  children  ;  it  is  also  identical  with  the  condi- 
tion known  as  cachexia  strumipriva,  which  occurs  after  removal  of 
the  thyroid  gland  in  surgical  operations,  and  lastly  it  can  be  artificially 
produced  in  certain  animals  by  removal  of  the  thyroid  gland. 

Affections  of  movement,  speech,  sensation,  and  intellect  form  a 
large  part  of  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  ;  the  most  marked  morbul 
condition  is  an  increased  bulk  of  the  body,  which  is  due  to  hypertrophy 
of  the  subcutaneous  tissues.  Interstitial  development  of  fibrous 
tissue  is  much  less  frequently  observed  in  the  viscera,  and  the  appear- 

1   //•//.  Biol.  xxvi.  848.  »  Zeit.  physiol.  Chem.  xiii. 

3  The  following  account  of  myxoedenm  i*  taken  from  the  report  of  a  committee  of  the 
Clinical  Society,  Clin.  Sue.  Trans,  supplement  to  vol.  xxi. 

4  Tliis   ig   a  somewhat   noteworthy   point,  in  view  of   the  exaggerated  importance 
attacln-il   l,\    I,amlwclir  to  the  co-relation    between    activity  of    the    female   generative 
organs  ami  an  increased  formation  of  KiilMunce-  like  niucin,  which  contain  animal  gum. 
Si  i   |..   IMI. 
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ance  presented  by  the  new  tissue  is  suggestive  of  an  irritative  or 
inflammatory  process. 

In  the  early  stages  of  this  new  growth,  the  microscope  reveals  an 
open -textured  appearance,  probably  due  to  the  excess  of  ground  sub- 
stance, such  as  is  generally  met  with  in  young  connective  tissue  ; 
later  this  tissue  is  very  generally  replaced  by  fat.  Dr.  Ord,1  in  de- 
scribing the  typical  appearances  in  a  case  in  which  death  occurred 
before  replacement  by  adipose  tissue  had  taken  place,  says  :  '  The 
.skin  did  not  show  the  condition  of  ordinary  oedema  ;  during  life  it  was 
tough  and  resistant,  and  after  death  remained  firm  on  section  without 
exudation  of  fluid  from  the  cut  surfaces  :  this  taken  with  the  micro- 
scopic appearances  indicates  that  whatever  material  filled  the  unusual 
interval  between  the  bundles  of  white  fibres  had  something  of  a 
gelatinous  consistence.' 

The  name  myxoedema  was  originally  given  to  this  disease  on  the 
grounds  that  one  of  its  most  pronounced  symptoms  was  this  peculiar 
cedematous  condition,  which  was  not  the  result  of  a  watery  dropsy,  but 
of  a  swelling  of  the  subcutaneous  and  other  connective  tissues,  due  to 
an  excess  of  a  mucin-yielding  intercellular  substance.  In  the  disease 
artificially  produced  in  animals  a  similar  condition  was  found  to  be 
present.  The  analyses  of  the  amount  of  mucin  present  have  been 
made  by  various  observers,  who  have  all  adopted,  with  slight  variations, 
the  method  which  has  already  been  described  when  we  were  dealing 
with  the  amount  of  mucin  in  normal  connective  tissues  (p.  477). 

Mucin  in  myxosdematous  tissues  (man). — It  will  be  first  con- 
venient to  recapitulate  the  chief  numerical  results  obtained  with  regard 
to  the  quantity  of  mucin  present  in  normal  tissues  : — 

Percentage  of  muciii 

Skin  (infants) 0-766 

Skin  (adults)  .         .         .       \        .  0'385 

Connective  tissues          ....  0*521 

Parotid  ......  traces 

The  first  analyses  of  mucin  in  myxoedematous  tissues  were  made  by 
Dr.  T.  Cranstoun  Charles  in  the  case  published  by  Dr.  Ord  in  the 
'  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,'  Ixi.  Dr.  Charles  states  (p.  62) 
that  the  skin  of  the  feet  yielded  fifty  times  more  mucin  than  the  skin 
of  healthy  people,  or  those  suffering  from  ordinary  oedema.  In  this 
case  the  patient  was  a  female,  ret.  sixty,  and  death  occurred  after  the 
disease  had  lasted  ten  years,  the  patient  being  still  in  the  swollen 
condition. 

1  Report,  p.  184. 
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Since  then  a  number  of  investigations  have  been  made  in  similar 
coses,  and  the  observers  have  given  their  results  more  accurately  than 
in  the  somewhat  loose  statement  made  by  Charles. 

The  results  may  l>e  conveniently  drawn  up  in  tabular  form  : — 


Analyst*  :  percentages  of  mucin 

(•.,-. 

Duration    Condition  at  time  of 

01                             ilmiHi 

X., 

5?Q 

Other 

Analyst 

li-vaso 

Skin 

2.2 
1* 

-    - 

11 

g^ 

connective 

UHMI 

and  fat 

1 

1.  Mnl.-      tet.46    4yr».(?) 

Ven-  fat 



_ 

1-9 

0-4 

Dr.  Stevenson 

:'.  FVumle    „    62                                Wasted 

tnic«s 

_ 

^  , 

— 

„ 

3.        „        „    87                              Very  fat 

0^)12 

— 

1-72 

traces 

B 

4.        „         „    56    32  years    Probablv  no  wastinir    OStMrsx 

— 

— 

— 

Dr.  Bernays 

5  6«      8      „         Swoll.-n  :  inurt,  fat     O'M-o-Kl 

— 

— 

— 

„ 

r,  41     16      .. 

Much  fat  :  pos-jiily 

0-17 

— 

1-91 

__ 

JL 

some  wasting 

••         -         »    ** 

4      „ 

Verj-  fat 

0-72 

— 

1-09 

OW-0-20 

_ 

-    Male        „    78 

Swollen 

— 

1-43 

— 

— 

W.  D.  Halli- 

:'.       „        „    52    U  year               Very  fat 

0-38 

— 

— 

— 

burton 

1"-        ,.        ,,    47 

5  years              Swollen 

0-37 

— 

— 

— 

„ 

11.        . 

5     „ 

Swollen 

0-237 

~ 

~ 

" 

In  several  cases  other  organs,  like  the  brain,  liver,  and  spleen,  were 
examined  ;  but  the  results  are  of  little  importance,  because  we  have 
no  analyses  of  the  amount  of  mucin  in  these  organs  when  in  the  normal 
condition  ;  in  organs  containing  many  cellular  elements,  nuclein  and 
mucin  would  no  doubt  be  weighed' -together. 

In  Case  8,  however,  the  percentage  of  mucin  in  the  following  glands 
may  be  stated  : — 

Parotid  gland  .         .         .         .         .         0-188 

Submaxillary  gland  .         .         .         .         0-159 

Pancreas  .         .         .         .         .  0-185 

In  some  few  cases  the  blood,  and  fluids  in  the  serous  cavities,  which 
were  often  increased  in  amount,  were  examined. 

The  general  conclusions  are  as  follows  : — 

M -in.—  This  tissue  was  examined  in  mast  of  the  cases,  and  in  ten 
the  analysts  stated  their  results  numerically.  The  lowest  percentage 
of  mucin  obtained  was  O-Ol'J,  the  highest  0'81.  In  two  cases  there 
was  an  increase  of  mucin,  the  percentages  being  0-81  and  0'72,  the 
average  amount  in  normal  adult  human  skin  being  0'38f)  per  cent. 
The  average  of  the  ten  analyses  gives  a  number  (0*374  per  cent.), 
which  is  approximately  the  same  as  in  normal  skin. 

Connective  tissuen. — The  tendo  Achillis  was  examined  in  one  case, 
.•mil  the  percentage  of.  mucin  obtained  was  1-42.  The  cardiac  tendons 
were  examined  in  four  cases,  and  in  all  there  was  an  increase  of  mucin, 
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the  average  number  obtained  from  the  four  analyses  being  1-65  per 
cent.  The  average  percentage  in  normal  tendinous  tissues  is  0-521. 

Other  organs. — The  spleen  was  examined  in  two  cases,  and  in  one 
gave  a  large  percentage  of  mucin  (2'21).  The  lungs  were  examined  in 
the  same  two  cases,  and  in  one  case  there  was  a  high  percentage  of  mucin 
(O72).  The  liver  and  brain  were  examined  twice,  and  the  intestine, 
submaxiilary  gland,  and  pancreas  have  each  been  examined  once ; 
they  gave  low  percentages  of  mucin,  but  the  amount  present  in  these 
tissues,  when  normal,  has  not  been  investigated.  The  parotid,  which 
normally  contains  only  a  trace  of  mucin,  gave  in  the  one  case  in  which 
it  was  examined  a  comparatively  high  percentage  of  mucin  (O188)  ; 
this  was  even  higher  than  the  percentage  obtained  from  the  sub- 
maxillary  gland  of  the  same  patient  (O159). 

Fluids.— The  blood  has  been  examined  in  one  case,  but  no  mucin 
was  discoverable  in  it.  It,  however,  showed  very  imperfect  coagula- 
tion, a  point  in  which  it  resembled  the  blood  of  animals  in  which  the 
disease  had  been  artificially  produced.  The  pericardial,  peritoneal, 
and  cerebro- spinal  fluids  have  each  been  examined  in  two  cases,  the 
pleuritic  fluid  in  one,  but  in  all  no  mucin  was  found.  There  has  been 
no  record  of  mucin  having  been  found  in  the  urine. 

It  is  seen  from  the  foregoing  summary  of  the  results  of  analysis 
that  the  increase  of  mucin,  as  found  by  Dr.  Charles,  has  not  been  found 
to  anything  like  so  great  an  extent  in  subsequent  cases  ;  nor  is  the 
increase  so  marked  as  in  the  experiments  on  animals.  In  certain  cases 
this  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  patients  have  not  died  while 
in  the  typical  swollen  stage,  but  in  the  subsequent  atrophic  period  of 
the  disease  ;  and  in  other  cases  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue  has 
become  replaced  by  fat,  and  in  other  cases  still  the  analyses  are,  to  a 
great  extent,  vitiated  by  the  keeping  of  the  specimens  for  long  periods 
under  alcohol  before  analysis. 

In  the  case  of  animals  it  is  easier  to  avoid  all  such  sources  of  error. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  source  of  mucin  in  the  body 
is  twofold  : — 

1.  It  results  from  the  degeneration  of  the  protoplasm  of  epithelium 
cells,  as  in  the  goblet  cells  of  mucous  membranes,  and  the  cells  of  the 
acini  of  mucous  glands  like  the  submaxillary.  In.  the  myxoedema  of 
human  beings  this  source  of  mucin  has  not  been  to  any  great  extent 
investigated.  The  most  important  analysis  bearing  on  this  point  is 
the  one  analysis  of  the  parotid  gland  which  has  been  made,  and  whicli 
showed  a  distinct  increase  of  mucin.  This  is  interesting  in  connection 
with  Horsley's  experiments  on  monkeys,  in  which  it  was  -shown  that 
in  the  myxcedema  artificially  produced  in  them,  the  cells  of  the  parotid, 
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normally  secrete  clear  saliva,  secrete  a  viscid  saliva;  by  the 
microscope  the  cells  were  found  swollen  by  mucinogen,  and  by  chemical 
analysis  inucin  was  found  to  l>e  greatly  increased  in  amount. 

2.  It  forms  a  constituent  part  of  the  ground  substance  or  stroma 
of  connective  tissue  in  which  the  cells  and  fibres  are  embedded.  This 
.substance  is  chemically  a  muco-alhuminous  material.  One  of  its  con- 
stituents is  inucin,  the  other  a  pruteid  of  the  globulin  class,  which  in 
its  reactions  resembles  the  serum-globulin  or  paraglobulin  of  the  blood. 
In  the  chemical  investigation  of  myxcudematous  tissues  only  one  of 
these  constituents,  viz.  the  inucin,  has  been  estimated.  In  new  and 
loose  connective  tissues  the  ground  substance  is  present  in  greater 
amount  than  when  the  fibrous  (collagenous)  material  replaces  it  in  a 
later  stage.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  already  noted  of  the  higher 
percentage  of  inucin  in  the  skin  of  infants  as  compared  with  that  of 
adults.  In  rnyxoedema  it  seems  that  the  swelling  is  at  a  certain  stage 
due  to  the  increase  of  this  ground  substance,  and  hence  the  increased 
percentage  of  inucin  ;  but  at  later  stages,  when  white  fibres  or  fat-cells 
have  permeated  it,  the  increase  of  inucin  is  not  so  marked. 

Myxoedema  in  Animals 

The  second  part  of  this  question  deals  with  the  results  of  the 
chemical  investigation  of  the  tissues  of  animals.  The  animals  were 
those  in  which  the  thyroid  gland  liad  been  removed.  Some  comparative 
analyses  were  also  performed  with  the  tissues  of  animals  in  which 
the  thyroid  gland  had  not  been  removed.  In  these  experiments  the 
operations  were  performed  by  Prof.  Horsley  at  the  Brown  Institution, 
and  the  chemical  analyses  by  myself. 

The  question  which  has  l>een  the  chief  subject  of  chemical  inves- 
tigation is  the  percentage  of  mucin  in  the  tissues  and  fluids  of  the  body. 

The  first  series  of  analyses  made  were  those  which  have  already 
been  published  in  Horsley's  Brown  Lectures  ('Brit.  Med.  Journal,' 
vol.  i.  1885,  p.  211).  In  the  tabular  form  in  which  tfiey  then  ap{>eared 
they  illustrate  very  forcibly  the  fact  that  the  percentage  of  mucin  is 
increased  in  the  tissues  after  thyroidectomy.  The  increase  is  not  oriy 
marked  in  the  connective  tissues,  but  also  in  the  salivary  glands.  The 
presence  of  inucin  in  large  amount  in  the  parotid  which  normally 
contains  none  is  especially  noteworthy.  This  chemical  result  was 
confirmed  by  microscopical  examination,  the  cells  of  the  acini  simu- 
lating those  of  a  mucous  gland  like  the  submaxillary.  Another  im- 
portant fact  is  the  presence  of  mucin  in  the  blood  in  increasing 
amount  as  the  myxiudematous  condition  of  the  animal  becomes  fully 
developed  (««•  p.  :?04).  It  will  be  noted  that  the  normal  j- 
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ceutage  of  mucin  in  the  skin  of  monkeys  is  less  than  in  man.  The 
table,  with  the  additional  cases  that  have  been  examined  since,  is  as 
follows  : — 


Mucin  in  parts  per  1000 

Anttnol 

Skin  and 

1 

•oboateneotu 

tissues 

Tendon 

Mtti&e 

Parotid 

Sub- 
maxillary, 

Blood 

I.  Normal 

Monkey  No.  1  a 

0-89 

0-39 

0 

0 

— 

0 

»  y        . 

0-9 

or> 

0 

0 

trace 

0 

II.  Abnormal  after 

thyroidectomy 

Monkev  No.  1  lived  55  daj  s 

3-12 

2-55 

0 

0-72 

6-0 

035 

3      ,     32     , 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

trace 

5      ,     49     . 

23 

2-4 

trace 

1-7 

3-3 

0-8 

10     ,        7 

0-45 

0-904 

0 

trace 

•16 

trace 

6      ,      29 

1-08 

1-5 

0 

3-08 

10-  36 

Y      ,   104 

2-57 

— 

— 

— 

— 

__ 

Z      ,      21 

2-t>3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

21'     ,    121 

1-4 

0-63 

— 

•  — 

— 

— 

In  some  of  the  above  animals  the  blood  was  further  examined.  In 
monkeys  Nos.  1,  3,  5,  and  10  clotting  of  the  blood  took  place  very 
slowly,  leading  to  the  formation  of  a  well-marked  buffy  coat,  whereas 
in  normal  monkeys  the  blood  coagulates  quickly  without  the  formation 
of  a  buffy  coat.  The  percentage  of  proteids  in  the  serum  was  found 
to  be  approximately  the  same  in  both  normal  and  myxoedematous 
monkeys  (about  4  to  5  per  cent.),  the  serum-globulin  and  serum-albu- 
min being  present  in  about  equal  amount.  In  one  case  the  tempera- 
ture of  heat-coagulation  of  the  serum-albumin  was  rather  different  from 
the  normal.  The  urine  of  monkey  No.  3  contained  a  small  amount 
of  mucin.2 

The  tissues  of  a  few  other  animals  (pig  and  donkey),  from  which 
the  thyroid  had  been  removed,  showed  no  increase  of  mucin,  and  the 
animals  themselves  showed  no  typical  symptoms  of  myxoedema,  in  the 
same  way  that  monkeys  do. 

The  case  of  a  sheep  in  which  myxcedema  occurred  after  removal 
of  the  thyroid  is  regarded  by  Horsley  and  Ord  as  of  great  interest ;  the 
chemical  part  of  the  report  in  this  case  ran  as  follows  : — 

The  blood  of  the  animal  was  examined  twenty-seven  days  after  the 

1  Monkey  No.  21  was  not  myxosdematous,  being  kept  at  a  high  temperature,  and  the 
percentage  of  mucin  in  its  tissues  is  seen  to  be  approximately  normal. 
*  The  urine  in  the  other  cases  was  not  examined. 
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ii|  ic ration.  No  mucin  was  fouml  in  it,  and  the  proteids  of  the  serum 
were  both  qualitatively  and  quantitatively  normal  (serum-globulin  3'55, 
serum-albumin  4- 13  per  cent.)  The  animal  was  killed  nearly  two 
years  afterwards,  it  having  developed  myxcedematous  symptoms  when 
it  was  shorn  and  exposed  to  cold.  It  showed  no  signs  of  myxcedema 
before  this.  The  blood,  pericardial  and  cerebro-spinal  fluids  then 
contained  no  mucin.  The  peritoneal  fluid  contained  a  doubtful  trace. 
The  urine  contained  an  abundance  of  mucin.  The  '  gelatinous '  and 
fatty  connective  tissue  from  the  anterior  triangle  of  the  neck  contained 
0'9  per  cent,  of  mucin.  Although  there  are  no  analyses  in  healthy 
sheep  to  compare  with  this  result,  it  seems  to  denote  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  amount  of  mucin  present,  nomial  adipose  tissue  in 
other  animals  yielding  only  imponderable  traces.  The  sterno-mastoid 
muscle  and  lymphatic  glands  were  also  examined  from  the  same 
animal,  and  found  to  contain  a  trace  of  mucin. 

An  impartial  examination  of  all  the  foregoing  results  both  in  man 
;in<l  in  animals  seems  to  show  that,  although  the  first  observers  ex- 
aggerated the  importance  of  the  increase  of  mucin  in  the  tissues,  yet 
there  is  some  justification  for  the  name  myxo2dema  ;  the  increase  of 
mucin  does  not  appear  to  be,  however,  anything  peculiar,  but  simply 
arises  from  the  fact  that  all  young  connective  tissue  has  a  smaller 
proportion  of  fibres,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  ground  substance  than 
fully  formed  connective  tissue.  The  case  of  the  parotid  gland  is, 
however,  not  explicable  in  this  way,  and  appears  to  lie  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  morbid  conditions  produced  by  the  removal  or 
disease  of  the  thyroid  body. 

The  question  arises,  how  is  it  that  removal  of  the  thyroid  or  stoppage 
of  its  function  produces  all  these  remarkable  effects  1  This  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  question  to  answer.  When  the  subject  had  not  been 
fully  investigated  it  was  supposed  that  the  thyroid  had  something  to 
'!«»  in  carrying  out  the  disintegrative  metabolism  (katabolism)  of  mucin, 
ami  when  the  thyroid  is  removed,  mucin  accumulates  in  the  tissues. 
The  presence  of  the  colloid  material  in  the  alveoli  of  the  normal  gland 
seemed  to  lend  some  support  to  this  theory.  It  is,  however,  exce<  1 
ingly  difficult  to  suppose  that  a  gland  without  a  duct  could  act  in  this 
way  ;  it  would  be  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  blood-stream  leaving 
the  gland  carried  off  the  excretory  products.  Such  a  condition  is 
unknown  elsewhere,  and  as  the  accumulation  of  mucin  in  the  tissues 
is  not  such  a  marked  symptom  as  was  at  one  time  supposed,  the  theory 
just  stated  cannot  any  longer  be  considered  tenable. 

The  view  now  generally  held  is  that  tin-  thyroid  gland  plays  some 
important  part  in  katabolic  processes,  and  that  it  is  also  concerned  in 
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liHjmatopoiesis  (blood-formation),  not  merely  of  the  corpuscles,  but  also 
of  certain  elements  of  the  plasma  (nee  also  p.  304).  A  more  exact 
definition  of  its  functions  is  still  wanting ;  we  know,  however,  that 
extensive  nervous,  degenerative,  and  irritative  changes  occur  when  it  is 
removed  or  diseased  ;  the  metabolic  round  is  broken  or  interrupted 
somewhere,  and  the  name  given  to  the  group  of  symptoms  produced  is 
myxoedetna. 

GOUT 

Gout  is  a  disease  which  has  been  the  battle-field  of  the  humoralists 
and  the  anti-humoralists,  the  former  attributing  the  complaint  to  some 
morbid  condition  of  the  blood  and  secretions,  the  latter  to  some 
functional  disorder  or  organic  change  affecting  the  solid  organs  of  the 
body.  Owing  to  the  researches  of  Sir  A.  B.  Garrod,1  gout  is  now 
placed  among  the  blood  diseases  ;  the  poison  is  urate  of  soda,  and  most 
of  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  owing  to  the  presence  of  excess  of 
this  substance.  We  have  already  considered  (pp.  252  and  307)  the 
condition  of  the  blood  in  this  disease,  and  described  the  methods 
adopted  for  demonstrating  the  existence  of  the  urate  in  it. 

Different  theories  are,  however,  still  held  to  account  for  the  excess 
of  uric  acid  in  the  system,  some  holding  that  uric  acid  is  formed  in 
excess,  and  others  supposing  that  the  uric  acid  formed  undergoes 
imperfect  oxidation,  and  so  is  not  removed  from  the  body.  The 
theory  of  imperfect  elimination  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the 
amount  of  uric  acid  in  the  urine  is  very  small,  and  that  deposits  of 
urates  occur  especially  in  those  parts  which  are  not  very  vascular,  such 
as  the  cartilaginous  and  fibrous  tissues.  It  is  with  these  collections  of 
urates  in  the  connective  tissues  that  we  have  here  to  deal. 

The  articular  cartilages  in  gout. — The  metatarso-phalangeal  joint 
of  the  great  toe  is  that  most  frequently  affected,  and  a  single  attack 
leaves  marks  behind  which  ai-e  nearly  indelible.  A  deposit  first  occurs 
in  the  superficial  parts  of  the  cartilages  in  the  form  of  fine  crystalline 
needles,  forming  a  more  or  less  close  network,  and  presenting  different 
degrees  of  opacity.  Subsequently  the  fibro-cartilages,  ligaments,  and 
synovial  membranes  become  involved,  the  entire  surface  being  ren- 
dered more  or  less  irregular  and  covered  with  chalky  deposits,  con- 
sisting of  urate  of  soda.  The  synovial  fluid  may  also  contain  crystals 
of  the  same  substance.  Owing  to  the  infiltration  of  the  ligaments, 
the  joints  become  stiffened,  and  may  be  ultimately  distorted  and 
nodulated. 

1  Garrod,  A  Treatise  on  Gout  anil  EJieumatic  Gout;  art.  'Gout,'  in  Reynolds' 
System  of  Medicine.  Mt;fl.  C/iir.  Ti-nns.  xxxvii. 
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The  crystals  in  the  cartilage  can  l>e  readily  seen  in  thin 
with  a  |-inch  objective,  and,  as  a  rule,  are  arranged  in  star-like  clusters. 
They  doubly  refract  polarised  light. 

The  presence  of  uric  acid  can  be  readily  demonstrated  by  extracting 
slices  of  the  cartilage  in  water  of  the  temj>erature  of  80°-90°  C.  ;  the 
solution  is  evaporated  in  a  capsule  nearly  to  dryness  with  a  little  nitric 
acid,  on  exposure  of  this  to  the  vapour  of  ammonia,  the  purple  colour 
of  murexide  is  seen.  Or  the  aqueous  extract  may  be  acidified  with  a 
little  hydrochloric  acid,  and  crystals  of  uric  acid  are  deposited  in  a  few 
hours.  If  the  watery  solution  be  evaporated  to  a  syrup  without  the 
addition  of  any  acid,  bundles  of  crystalline  needles  of  urate  of  soda  are 
deposited. 

Sometimes  similar  deposits  occur  in  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  and 
Cruveilhier  found  urates  deposited  in  bone  itself. 

ChaJk-atonfs,  or  tophi.  —  Collections  of  urates  forming  white  chalk- 
like  deposits  occur  under  the  skin  in  various  situations,  and  if  excessive 
lead  to  distortions  and  deformities.  An  opportunity  is  occasionally 
afforded  of  observing  the  whole  train  of  phenomena  from  the  com- 
mencement to  the  full  development  of  a  chalk-stone.  This  is  most 
readily  done  in  those  which  appear  upon  the  helix  of  the  ear.  A  small 
vesicle  first  appears  between  the.  skin  and  the  fibro-  cartilage  ;  its  con- 
tents are  creamy,  and  present  under  the  microscope  the  appearance  of 
a  clear  fluid  in  which  a  number  of  .fine  crystalline  needles  are  floating. 
After  some  months  the  vesicle  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  white  hard 
bead,  closely  resembling  a  pearl,  and  it  may  remain  as  such  for  years, 
or  it  may  grow  from  an  increase  of  the  deposit,  and  jn  some  cases  sets 
up  inflammatory  and  ulcerative  processes.  The  needles  in  the  early 
stages  after  the  fluid  consistency  of  the  deposit  has  been  lost  are  found 
aggregated  into  small  bundles,  but  later  it  is  difficult  to  separate  them, 
as  they  adhere  and  form  a  closely  interlaced  mass. 

Similar  deposits  may  be  found  in  other  situations,  such  as  tendinous 
aponeuroses  of  muscles,  the  sclerotic  coat  of  the  eye,  and  the  tarsal 
cartilages  at  the  angles  of  the  eyes. 

White  nodules  on  the  ears  and  other  parts  containing  fat  and 
amorphous  granular  matter,  due  to  the  blockage  of  the  ducts  of 
sebaceous  glands,  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  gouty  deposits 
of  urates. 

According  to  Garrod,  chalk-stones  consist  of  unite  of  soda  together 
with  small  quantities  of  animal  matter  and  soluble  salts  derived  from 
the  structures  in  which  the  concretions  have  formed.  Possibly  in  some 
instances,  as  in  a  concretion  analysed  by  L'Heretier,  the  calcium  phos- 
phate found  in  large,  amounts  was  derived  from  the  tissue  ;  in  some 
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cases  the  sodium  urate  acting  as  a  foreign  body  may  set  up  inflammation 
and  become  infiltrated  with  calcium  phosphate  as  tubercular  matter 
often  does. 

Urate  of  calcium  was  described  as  a  constituent  of  chalk-stones  by 
Heintz,  and  more  recently  Delepine  '  has  found  that  this  salt  is  more 
frequently  present  than  is  generally  supposed.  He  found  it  in  the 
urine  in  cases  of  gout,  and  also  in  the  cartilages  its  typical  acicular 
crystals  were  present  :  these  give,  on  being  treated  with  sulphuric  acid, 
a  double  precipitate  of  uric  acid  and  calcium  sulphate. 

The  kidney  in  gout. — A  deposit  similar  to  those  already  described 
often  occurs  in  the  kidney,  but  the  crystals  of  sodium  urate  are  usually 
larger.  Many  of  the  crystals  are  situated  in  the  connective  tissue 
between  the  tubules  ;  some  are  embedded  in  the  structure  of  the  tubules 
themselves,  and  occasionally  the  tubules  are  entirely  blocked  by  them, 
producing  white  streaks  in  the  pyramids,  easily  visible  to  the  naked 
eye  (Garrod).  Charcot  found  in  some  cases  that  the  white  matter  is 
partly  crystalline,  partly  amorphous. 


RICKETS 

Rickets,  or  rachitis,  is  a  general  disorder  which  attacks  children 
who  are  subjected  to  unhealthy  hygienic  conditions.  One  of  the  most 
marked  effects  is  an  affection  of  the  bones  during  the  process  of  de- 
velopment. In  the  part  of  the  cartilage  where  calcification  is  occurring 
there  is  a  great  proliferation  of  the  cartilage  cells  ;  this  leads  to  an 
enlargement  of  the  epiphyses.  The  amount  of  calcareous  matter  de- 
posited is  deficient  in  the  cartilage,  and  probably  under  the  periosteum 
also.  The  bones  are  thus  soft,  and  bend,  especially  if  the  child  In- 
allowed  to  walk  ;  the  deformity  so  produced  is  rendered  permanent  by 
the  subsequent  complete  ossification  that  occurs. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  insufficient  and  improper  feeding  is  a  v»-rv 
powerful  factor  in  the  aetiology  of  rickets.  Various  observers  have 
studied  the  influence  of  food,  rich  or  poor  in  earthy  salts,  upon  the 
composition  of  bone  in  animals.  Forster  *  observed  that  the  amount 
of  calcium  diminished  in  the  bones  of  dogs  when  their  diet  contained 
little  or  no  lime  salts.  Zalesky  3  and  Weiske 4  in  similar  experiments 
obtained  altogether  negative  results.  By  cutting  off  the  salts  of  lime 

1  S.  Delepine,  Proc.  I'/iysiol.  ,SW.  1HH7,  p.  ii. 

*  J.  Forster,  Zeit.  Biol.  xii.  404. 

3  Zalesky,  Hoppe-Seyler's  Mrd.  Clii-in.  Unterauchungen,  Heft-1,  p.  44. 

*  Weisk.-,  Zeit.  Bwl.  viii.  239;  x.  410. 
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from  growing  animals  some  have  <lescril>e<l  the  production  of  a  condition 
akin  to  rickets  (Lehmann),1  while  others  have  not  been  able  to 
recognise  any  rachitic  symptoms  (Tripier,2  Weiske  3). 

Equally  contradictory  views  have  l>een  held  with  regard  to  the 
influence  of  the  administ ration  of  an  increased  quantity  of  calcium 
salts  in  the  treatment  of  rickets.  The  most  generally  accepted  view 
is,  however,  that  the  disease  is  not  due  to  a  diminution  of  the  amount 
of  calcium  in  the  f«xxl,  but  to  an  inability  of  the  disordered  alimentary 
canal  to  absorb,  and  of  the  disordered  l>one-forming  tissue  to  appro- 
priate the  lime  which  is  present.  Treatment  should  therefore  be 
directed,  not  to  increasing  the  amount  of  calcium  in  the  food,  but  to 
improving  the  absorptive  and  assimilative  powers  of  the  child  by 
placing  it  under  appropriate  hygienic  conditions. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  many  writers  that  lactic  acid  is  produced 
in  the  alimentary  canal,  and  that  this  plays  a  part  as  a  solvent  of 
calcareous  salts  deposited  in  the  tissues. 

As  Gamgee 4  points  out,  this  theory  docs  not  rest  upon  one  properly 
conducted  observation,  and,  like  many  other  crude  chemical  theories  of 
disease,  does  not  stand  the  test  of  even  a  superficial  scientific  criticism. 
He  continues  as  follows  : — 

'  Even  assuming  that  lactic  acid  were  generated,  this  would  neces- 
sarily be  converted  into  lactates  in  the  blood.  No  one  has  been  bold 
enough  to  assume  that  the  blood  Ipses  its  alkaline  reaction,  for  no  one 
could  conceive  of  an  acid  reaction  of  the  blood  being  compatible  with 
a  prolonged  continuance  of  its  functions  ;  and  yet  in  order  that  lactic 
acid  could  exert  any  solvent  action,  it  would  be  necessary  that  it  should 
exist  free  in  the  blood,  or  that  by  an  unknown  chemical  decomposition 
alkaline  lactates  should  be  decomposed  in  the  bones.' 

The  actual  alterations  that  have  been  found  in  rachitic  bones  are 
as  follows  : — 

1.  Their  specific  gravity  falls  ;  the  water  and  organic  matter  are 
increased. 

'2.  The  amount  of  fat  is  increased  ;  but  not  so  much  as  in  the 
mollities  ossium. 

Q.  Occasionally  they  do  not  yield  normal  gelatin. 

The  following  analyses  of  rachitic  bones  *  which  have  been  made, 
show,  when  compared  with  those  of  healthy  bone,  a  very  marked 

1  Maly's  Jahresb.  viii.  p.  272. 

11  Tripier,  art.  '  RachitiKine,'  Diet.  <  nn/,-1.  ,/,  •,  m-it-nrr*  int'tlicules,  Paris,  1874. 

^ke,  Zeit.  Biol.  vii.  17!)  an<l  338. 

ngee,  Phytiol.  Cln-ni.  p.  288.  »  Gorup-Bmanez,  Lehrbuch,  p.  686. 
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contrast.     For  the  purpose  of  comparison  I   take   some  analyses  by 
v.  Bibra  '  of  the  bones  of  a  child  set.  two  months. 


In  100  parts 

Healthy  bone*  of  child 
aged  2  months  (  v.  Bibru  ) 

Rachitic  bones 

| 
Tibia 

ITlna 

Femur           Tibia 
(Marchand)  (Lehuiann) 

Humerug 
(Ragsky) 

Inorgani 
Organic 
Calcium 
1  Magnesi 
Calcium 
Soluble 
Calcium 
'  Collagen 
Fats  . 

c  matters    .     .    . 
matters  .... 

1 
.  i     65-32 
.  I     34-68 

64-07 
35-93 
56-35 
1-00 
6-07 
1-65 

34-92 
1-01 

20-60 
79-40 
14-78 
0-80 
300 
1-02 
1-00 
72-20 
7-20 

33  -«4 
66-36 
26-94 
0-81 
4-88 
1-08 
0-99 
60-14 
6-22 

18-88 
81-12 

\  15-60 

2-66 
0-62 

1  81-12     . 

phosphate  .     .     . 
urn  phosphate  .     . 
carbonate  .     .     . 
salts    

.       57-54 
.    -    1-03 
.  j       6-02 
.  1       0-73 

fluoride  and  loss 
or  ossein    .    .    . 



!  !     33-86 
.  i       0-82 

i 

MOLLITIES   OSSIUM,  OK   OSTEOMALACIA 

This  is  a  disease,  occurring  in  the  adult,  resembling  rickets  in- 
causing  a  softening  of  the  bones.  It  differs  fundamentally  from  rickets^ 
which  affects  bones  in  process  of  development,  in  being  a  morbid 
process  in  which  the  absorption  of  the  salts  of  fully  formed  bone  takes- 
place.  The  medullary  spaces  are  much  enlarged,  and  are  filled  in 
some  cases  with  red,  in  others  with  yellow  marrow,  and  in  other  cases 
still  with  jelly-like  connective  tissue,  such  as  occurs  in  the  vitreous 
humour. 

Lactic  acid,  as  in  rickets,  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  materies  morbi, 
but  the  evidence  upon  which  this  assertion  rests  is  as  unsatisfactory 
and  contradictory  as  in  the  case  of  rickets.2 

The  chief  facts  derived  from  examination  of  the  bones  in  these- 
cases  are — 

1.  The  increased  proportion  of  organic  matters. 

2.  The  very  greatly  increased  proportion  of  fat. 

3.  The  corresponding  diminution  in  the  mineral  matters. 

4.  In  some  cases,  the  bones  do  not  yield  gelatin. 

5.  The  bone  in  some  cases  is  stated  to  have  an  acid  reaction. 

The  following  analyses  of  the  bones  from  cases  of  osteomalacia  have- 
been  made : — 3 

1  Quoted  from  Charles'  Physiol.  and  Pathol.  CJiem.  p.  805. 

E.  Schmidt,  Annul  en  d.  Chem.  u.  PJiarin.  Ixi.  14'2;  Heitzmann,  Malifs  Jahre8~ 
ocncht,  lii.  229;  Heiss,  Zeit.  Biol.  xii.  151. 

5  I  am  indebted  for  this  table  to  Gamgee's  Plnjsiol.  Chem.  p.  281. 
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In  100  part* 


Organic  ba>i- 

Fats 

Soluble  salt*   . 

Calcium  phosphate 

C'alcinm  carbonate. 

Magnesium  phosphati 


l:..ii.--  from  patient  wt.  40 


l-Vniur 


Patient  mt.  60 


ClilM 


(ywiBlbra)      (Mart-turn,!) 
Femur  Vcrteliras 


48-83 

50-48 

32-54 

29-18 

23-13 

4-15 

Oil? 

0-63 

1-35 

17-36 

21-02 

53-25 

:5-o4 

3-27 

7-49 

0-23 

0-44 

1-22 

75-22 
6-12 
1-98 

12-56 
3-20 
092 


Another  interesting  feature  of  this  disease  is  the  presence  in  the 
urine  of  a  proteicl  which  lias  the  characters  of  one  of  the  albumoses. 
This  subject  will  be  referred  to  again  under  Urine. 

Jirlttle  Soitex 

The  opposite  condition  to  a  softening  of  the  bones  occasionally  occurs  ;  the 
bones  become  extraordinarily  brittle  and  break  easily.  A  mild  degree  of  this 
always  occurs  with  advancing  age.  The  question  has  been  investigated  by 
W.  P.  Mason,'  who  considers  that  the  increased  brittleness  is  due  to  the  material 
rather  than  the  structure  of  the  bone;  and  that  it  is  not  due  to  the  increase  of 
cancellous  tissue  and  diminution  of  the  denser  portions  of  the  bone,  as  Fr6my 
supposed. 


CARIES  AND   NECROSIS 

A  few  analyses  of  carious  and  necrosed  bones  have  been  made  : 
they  show  that  in  caries  the  inorganic  constituents  are  lessened, 
whereas  in  necrosis  the  organic  matter  is  gradually  removed.  Some 
few  of  these  analyses  are  given  in  the  following  table  :  — 


Ciirii-i  (  BoriiutTrl  iinil  Rfxller  *) 

XecroslK 

In  100  parts 

(vonBibra)1 

Kciunr 

Metacarpal  Bone 

Calcium  pkosphate 
Calcium  fluoride  . 

\      51:.:: 

31'3« 

72-6:5 

Calcium  carbonate 

5-44 

4-07 

4-0:? 

Magnesium  phosphate  . 

:HI; 

0-8H 

1-93 

Other  salts    .... 

0-91 

0-30 

0-61 

Collagen        .... 

:t5U«»                .vi-.-iii 

19-58 

Fate      

3-00                        4-08 

I'M 

1  Mason,  Clu'in.  _NV«-.s,  l\i.  i:,l. 

1  Traitf  de  Chiinic.  i>«tliolmjiijuf,  p.  .",  ir.. 

5  Quoted  from  Guutier's  Cliiinic  appliquce  <l  la  phytiol.  cfc.  ii.  54S. 
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CHAPTER   XXIV 

THE    NERVOUS    SYSTEM 
INTRODUCTORY 

THE  nervous  system  consists  of  a  central  portion  (or  nerve-centres) 
•and  of  a  peripheral  portion,  the  nerves  which  conduct  nervous  impulses 
«ither  from  or  to  the  centres. 

The  nerves  consist  of  nerve-fibres  bound  together  into  bundles  by 
means  of  connective  tissue. 

The  centres  consist  partly  of  nerve-fibres  (white  matter)  and  of  the 
true  central  portion  or  grey  matter.1  The  grey  matter  consists  of 
nerve-cells,  and  the  branches  of  nerve-cells.  The  branches  of  nerve- 
cells  are  of  two  kinds:  (1)  long  unbranched  processes t which  become 
the  central  portion  (axis-cylinders)  of  nerve-fibres  ;  (2)  branches  which 
subdivide  to  a  great  extent,  and  probably  anastomose,  and  communi- 
cate with  the  similar  branching  network  of  adjoining  or  more  or  less 
distant  nerve-cells.  The  term  neuroglia  is  applied  by  some  to  the 
fine  network  formed  by  these  subdividing  processes.  The  word  is, 
however,  more  generally  used  for  a  supporting  framework  of  branching 
cells,  which  are  united  by  their  branches,  and  so  form  a  network 
throughout  both  white  and  grey  matter.  The  cells  have  in  great  part 
lost  their  nuclei,  and  thus  the  resemblance  of  neuroglia  to  retiform 
tissue  is  very  close.  By  certain  methods  (Golgi's)  of  microscopic 
staining  this  neuroglia  can  be  distinguished  from  the  fibres  of  nervous 
origin.  Neuroglia  cells  are  undoubtedly  epiblastic,  and  this  tissue 
thus  differs  from  true  retiform  tissue,  which  is  mesoblastic.  It  appears 
to  consist  very  largely  of  neuro-keratin. 

In  addition  to  the  nervous  structures  proper  there  are  throughout 
both  central  and  peripheral  portions  of  the  nervous  system  numerous 
blood  vessels  and  lymphatics.  In  the  case  of  the  centres  the  grey 
matter  is  more  vascular  than  the  white. 

The  reaction  of  nervous  tissues. — The  statements   that  have  been 

1  The  proportion  of  grey  to  white  matter  in  the  human  brain  has  been  the  subject  of 
investigations  by  Bourgoin  (Becherches  chimiques  sur  le  cerveau,  Paris,  IbCG),  and  by 
De  Regibus  (Maly's  Jahresb.  xiv.  846).  Both  find  the  grey  matter  is  the  more  abundant. 
De  Regibus  gives  these  numbers :  for  every  gramme  of  grey  matter  there  is  0'78  gr.  of 
white* 
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made  by  ditlrn-nt  obsonvrs  of  the  reaction  of  nervous  tissue  vary 
considerably  ;  they,  however,  all  agree  in  the  fact  that  nervous  strue- 
tun •-  after  death  are  acid.  The  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  reaction 
during  life  is  very  great,  as  the  nervous  structures  are  permeated  by 
alkaline  blood  and  lymph.  The  nervous  tissues,  moreover,  of  all  tissues 
are  those  that  undergo  degenerative  processes  most  readily  when  their 
normal  blood  supply  is  cut  off;  so  that  any  attempt  to  obtain  nerve 
five  fi-iiin  blood  would  not  give  us  living,  healthy  nerve  any  longer. 
Moreover  the  mere  application  of  reagents  in  order  to  test  the  reaction 
is  g«Mi«Tally  sufficient  to  kill  the  nerve. 

The  experiments  that  have  been  published  on  this  subject  are  as 
follows  : — 

Heidenhain1  and  Gschleidlen3  state  that  the  normal  reaction  of  the 
axis-cylinder  is  alkaline  ;  on  death,  or  after  long- continued  activity, 
the  reaction  becomes  acid.  The  grey  matter  of  the  brain  is  acid  even 
during  life.  The  acid  is  probably  lactic  acid.  The  sympathetic; 
ganglia  are  neutral  or  weakly  alkaline. 

O.  Langendorff3  used  the  frog  in  his  experiments,  as  in  the  cold- 
blooded animals  post-niorteni  changes  occur  less  readily  than  in  the 
warm-blooded  animals.  He  found  that  the  central  nervous  system  is 
alkaline  in  this  animal  during  life,  but  rapidly  becomes  acid  after 
•exposure  or  death.  He  also  made  similar  experiments  on  rabbits  and 
guinea-pigs,  and  found  that  there,  also  the  reaction  of  the  brain  was 
alkaline — in  newly  born  animals  so  strongly,  that  even  after  death 
they  did  not  become  acid.  On  stoppage  of  the  blood-stream,  acid 
accumulates  in  the  brain  ;  but  on  allowing  the  blood  once  more  to  flow, 
the  accumulated  acid  is  washed  away.  J.  Moleschott  and  A.  Battistini4 
found  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  and  sciatic  nerves  acid,  the  grey  matter 
l>eing  more  strongly  acid  than  the  white  ;  on  activity  the  acidity 
increased,  especially  in  the  grey  matter.  These  observers  used  a  very 
dilute  solution  of  potash  and  phenolphthalein  as  indicator.  In  my  own 
•experiments,  I  have  never  failed  to  find  an  alkaline  reaction  in  fresh 
brain,  cord,  or  nerve  ;  they,  however,  rapidly  become  acid,  as  a  rule, 
after  death. 

All  observers,  however,  agree  on  the  most  important  fact,  that 
Acidity,  whether  present  initially  or  not,  increases  on  activity  and  on 
death.  The  acidity  is  probably  due  to  lactic  acid.  This  inevitably 

1  Hi'i.l.-uhuin,  i',-ntralbl.f.  tl.  med.  Wusetuch.  1808,  p.  888. 
*  Gttchleidlen,  Pfliiger's  Archie,  viii.  171. 

5  O.  Langendorff,  Neuroloy.  Centralbl.  1885,  No.  24;  Centralbl.  f  </.  med.  Wutetucli. 
1886,  No.  25;  Maly's  Jahresb.  1887,  p.  828. 

«  Arch,  italienues,  vol.  viii.  90 ;  ChetH.  Centralbl.  1887,  p.  1224 
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suggests  a  comparison  between  nerve  and  the  closely  related  tissue,, 
muscle. 

The  quantity  of  lactic  acid  separated  from  ox  brain  was  O5  per 
1000  ;  the  variety  of  the  acid  that  is  present  is  not  sarco-lactic  acid, 
but  the  lactic  acid  of  fermentation  (Miiller)  (optically  inactive  ethidene 
lactic  acid).  Kiihne  supposes  this  may  originate  from  the  inosite  in 
the  brain.  Miiller1  found  0'8  part  per  1000  of  inosite  and  O'OS  part 
per  1000  of  uric  acid  in  ox  brain.  W.  Miiller  and  von  Bibra  ob- 
tained traces  of  formic  acid  from  brain. 

The  changes  that  occur  during  the  activity  of  nerve  are  both 
chemical  and  physical.  The  only  known  chemical  change  that  accom- 
panies the  transmission  of  nervous  impulses  is  the  increase  of  acidity 
just  alluded  to.  The  only  known  physical  change  that  accompanies 
nervous  activity  is  an  electrical  one.  Nervous  impulses  travel  at  the 
rate  of  28-33  metres  per  second  ;  in  the  case  of  motor  impulses,  the 
nervous  excitability  is  transferred  by  the  agency  of  the  end  plates  to 
the  muscles,2  but  the  rate  of  the  transmission  of  a  muscular  impulse 
(as  measured  by  the  wave  of  contraction  in  a  muscle  rendered  nerveless 
by  the  paralysis  of  the  end  plates  caused  by  the  administration  of 
curare)  is  much  slower — about  three  metres  per  second.  Measurements 
of  reflex  time,  and  reaction  time,  have  given  us  data  upon  which  to 
calculate  the  rate  of  transmission  of  nerve-impulses  through  nerve- 
cells.3  Incomplete  as  our  knowledge  of  the  essential  phenomena  of 
muscular  contraction  may  be,  we  are  still  more  in  the  dark  with  regard 
to  the  essential  molecular  changes  that  occur  on  nervous  activity. 
Oae  more  point  must,  however,  be  again  alluded  to,  namely,  the  import' 
ance  of  a  healthy  blood-supply  to  the  nervous  organs.  Deprivation  of 
oxygen  by  means  of  the  blood-stream  means  an  abolition  of  all  the 
higher  cerebral  functions,  such  as  consciousness  and  volition  ;  whereas 
venous  blood  stimulates  the  respiratory  and  other  centres  in  the- 
medulla. 

GENERAL  COMPOSITION   OP   NERVOUS   STRUCTURES 

Water. — The  nervous  tissues  contain  a  variable  amount  of  water  : 
it  is  present  in  larger  amount  in  the  grey  than  in  the  white  matter  ; 
in  early  than  adult  life  ;  in  the  brain  than  in  the  spinal  cord  ;  in  the 
spinal  cord  than  in  nerves.  These  facts  are  illustrated  by  the  following 
tables  : — 

1  Miiller,  Amuilen  dcr  Chew.  a.  Pharm.  ciii.  141.     See  also  Strecker,  ibid.  cv.  :;ir.. 
3  See  Kiihue,  '  Crooniau  Lecture,'  Proc.  Soy.  Soc.  vol.  xliv  (1888),  p.  427. 
3  In  the  frog  reflex  time  varies  from  0'008  to  (V015  sec.     Reaction  time  in  man  varies 
from  0-125  to  '02  sec. 
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IVlv.-iitiiiri-.  nl  \\:iti-r  ' 


-\  -trill 

Ill    fll'tUS 

(W) 

Ajro  20-30 
(W) 

Age  70-94           B 
<  \V  »       j 

(P) 

(M) 

(R) 

(ircy  substance   .     . 
White  substance 

|  87-92 

83 
69 

84             85 
72             70 

81 
68 

}« 

86 
70 

Spinal  cord     .     .     . 

— 

— 

7:i-70 

— 

68 

— 

Nerves  



64-72 

__ 

57 



Solids. — The  solid  matters  in  the  brain  fall  into  several  classes. 

a.  Proteids.     These  comprise  about  half  the  solids  in  grey  matter, 
about  one-fourth  of  those  in  white  matter,  and  about  one-third  of 
those  in  nerve. 

b.  Albuminoids.     Neurokeratin  and  nuclein. 

r.  Phosphorised  constituents.  Of  these  the  most  important  are 
protagon  anil  lecithin,  especially  in  grey  matter. 

d.  Cerebrins.  Certain  nitrogenous  substances  of  unknown  com- 
position. 

c.  Cholesterin.     A  monatomie  alcohol,  especially  abundant  in  white 
matter. 

/.  Extractives.  Substances  that  occur  in  small  quantities,  such  as 
are  found  also  classified  as  extractives  in  muscular  tissue  (creatine,2 
xanthine,3  hypoxanthine,3  inosite,.  lactic  acid,  leucine,4  uric  acid,  and 
urea). 

//.  Gelatin  and  fat,  derived  from  the  adherent  connecting  tissue. 

//.  Inorganic  salts.  The  total  mineral  matter  varies  according  to 
•different  writers  from  Ol  to  1  per  cent.  But  little  is  known  of  the 
function  of  the  mineral  constituents,  and  they  may  be  here  con- 
veniently dismissed  altogether  with  the  following  abbreviated  table 
from  Geoghegan's  a  paper  :— 


In  i«rts  per  1000  of  luiiin 


Totwl  n-1.              K 

Na                  M^' 

Oh 

01 

PO4 

CO, 

80. 

2-9  to  7-1   '0-fiti.  1-7 

_         .       _ 

0-1  tn  1-1  0-0  to  0-07 

0-005 
to  0-02 

0-4 
to  1-8 

0-9 
to  2-0 

0-2    ,0-1 
to  0-7  1<  rfV2 

to  900 

1  The  above  table  in  constructed  from  the  published  observations  of  "Weinbaeh  (W) 
>i*cf.  Gamgee,  Physiol.  ('hem.  p.  445),  Bernardt  (B)  (lbi<l.  446),  Petrowsky  (P)  (Pfluger'x 
I  rr),ir,  vii.  M7),  Moleschott  (M)  (ace  Charles,  Phijnol.  ('firm.  p.  885),  and  De  Regibas  (R) 
Mnly's  Jaltresb.  xiv.  841!). 

1  According  to  Miiller,  creatine  is  present  in  human  Imiin,  luit  absent  from  that  of  tin- 
ox.     It  wan  found  by  Stiidi-h-r  in  pigeon's  brain  (Journ.  j>rakf.  Clitm.  Ixxii.  256). 

•..<!. 'l.-r,  Ann.  Clirw.  n.  Pharin.  cxvi.  102;  Sdi»-r.T.  lliil.  cvii.  814. 
«  MiilU-r.  //././.  <-iii.  181.  *  Zeit.  plujniol.  Chcm.  \.  880. 
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The  grey  matter  is  stated  by  Schlossberger  to  be  richer  in  totol  ash,, 
but  poorer  in  phosphates,  than  the  white  matter  ;  Petrowsky,  on  the 
other  hand,  obtained  more  phosphoric  acid  from  grey  than  from  white 
matter. 

The  following  table  gives  some  of  the  typical  quantitative  analyses- 
that  have  been  made  of  the  proportion  in  which  the  principal  solid 
constituents  occur  in  different  nervous  structures  : — 


Portion  of  nervous 
system 

Proteids 

Leci- 
thin 

Cholesterin 
ami  fat 

Cerebrin    X«g^ 

Other 
organic        Salts 
matter* 

Grey  matter  of  ox 
brain(  Petrowsky) 
White  matter  of  ox 
brain  (ibid.')    .     . 

55-37 
24-72 

17-24 
9-90 

18-68 
51-91 

0-53                  67 
9-55                  3-:? 

1                  1-45 
i                 0-57 

Spinal  cord  (Mole- 
schott)  .... 

23-8 

75-1 

1-1 

Human  sciatic  nerve 
(Josephine  Cheva- 
lier1") . 

36-8 

32-57 

12-22 

11-30         3-07 

4-0 

After  having  looked  at  the  nervous  tissues  as  a  whole,  and  before 
going  on  to  describe  in  detail  the  principal  organic  substances  con- 
tained in  them,  it  will  be  next  convenient  to  take  the  individual! 
histological  elements  and  the  facts  we  know  respecting  their  chemical' 
composition.  Here  we  have,  to  a  large  extent,  to  rely  upon  the  methods 
of  micro-chemistry,  which  almost  necessarily  afford  us  limited  infor- 
mation. 

Nerve-cells. — These  cells  vary  much  in  size  and  shape  in  different 
parts  of  the  central  nervous  system  ;  the  body  of  the  cell  is  proto- 
plasmic, and  therefore  chiefly  proteid  in  nature.  In  this  way  the  high 
percentage  of  proteids  in  grey  mater  is  accounted  for. 

In  many  nerve-cells  masses  of  a  greyish  pigment  are  often  present ; 
this  pigment  does  not  seem  to  have  been  specially  investigated,  but  is. 
no  doubt  ultimately  derived  from  hemoglobin  like  the  other  pigments 
of  the  body.  The  nerve-cells  of  the  ganglia  of  the  worm  Aphrodite 
aculeata  are  tinged  red.  This  is  due  to  the  presence  of  haemoglobin.2 
From  this  fact,  and  from  the  fact  also  of  the  greater  vascularity  of 
grey  as  compared  with  white  matter,  we  may  assume,  as  Gamgee  says,, 
that  respiratory  exchanges  go  on  more  actively  in  nerve-cells  than  in, 
nerve-fibres. 

Nerve-cells  have  always  a  well-marked  nucleus.  The  substance  of 
1  Zeit.pJiysiol.  Cliem.  x.  97.  J  Gamgee,  PhysioJ.  Cliem.  p.  420. 
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which  it  is  composed,  appears  to  be  one  of  the  class  of  phosphorised 
albuminoids  known  as  nuclcins  :  v.  Jaksch  '  separated  it  from  the 
brain,  and  Geoghegan 2  estimated  that  the  amount  present  in  that 
organ  was  (H4  per  cent.  Elementary  analysis  shows  very  marked 
discrepancies  from  the  analyses  that  have  been  made  of  nuclein 
obtained  from  other  sources,  and  confirms  the  decision  which  we  have 
before  arrived  at  (p.  203),  of  the  possibility  either  of  several  varieties  of 
nuclein  existing,  or  that  nuclein  is  not  a  chemical  unit,  but  a  mixture, 
of  phosphorisecl  substances. 

Nerve-fibres  vary  in  size  from 73000  to T.,;Vff  inch  in  diameter.  Each 
nerve-fibre  consists  of  three  parts  :  a  central  portion  known  as  the  axis- 
cylinder,  a  transparent  outer  sheath  with  nuclei,  called  the  primitive, 
sheath,  and  between  the  two  a  white  highly  refracting  substance 
known  as  the  medullary  sheath,  or  white  substance  of  Schwann,  which 
is  interrupted  at  intervals  called  the  nodes  of  Ranvier.  The  axis- 
cylinder  takes  origin  as  a  process  of  a  nerve-cell.  During  its  passage 
through  the  grey  matter  it  is  naked  ;  when  it  reaches  the  white  matter 
of  the  nerve-centres  it  acquires  a  medullary  sheath  ;  and  it  is  not 
until  it  leaves  the  brain  or  spinal  cord  and  becomes  bound  with  other 
nerve-fibres  to  form  a  nerve  that  it  receives  the  outer  or  primitive 
sheath.  The  optic  and  auditory  nerve-fibres,  however,  are  never 
covered  by  this  outer  sheath. 

Many  nerve-fibres  retain  both  sheaths  until  they  reach  their 
terminations.  Others,  especially  the  small  nerve-fibres,  pass  through 
ganglia  (sympathetic  chain,  semilunar  ganglia,  <fec.),  and  when  they 
emerge  from  these  have  lost  their  medullary  sheath  (Gaskell3)  :  they 
are  then  known  as  non-medullated  nerve-fibres.  These  are  especially 
concerned  in  supplying  the  muscular  fibres  of  viscera  and  blood  vessels. 

Nerve-fibres  may  be  classified  according  to  the  direction  in  which 
they  normally  transmit  impulses  into  efferent  (from  nerve-centres  to 
periphery),  afferent  (from  periphery  to  nerve-centres),  and  intercentral 
(from  one  part  of  the  nerve-centres  to  another). 

Gaskell  has  more  recently  classified  the  efferent  nerve-fibres  into 
two  sets,  according  to  the  effect  of  the  impulses  they  transmit  upon  the 
metabolic  processes  of  the  organs  they  supply.  The  metabolisiv  or 
tissue  change  of  a  living  structure  consists  of  two  parts :  a  building-up 
process,  assimilation  or  anabolism,  and  a  breaking-down  process  of  the 
nature  of  combustion,  or  katabolism.  The  nerves  the  excitation  of 
which  produces  activity  of  the  organ  they  supply  are  those  which 

1   v.  Jakxoli.  Pfliifjer's  Arrfiir,  xiii.  469. 
5  jdeoghejjan,  Zrit.  physiol.  Clirm.  i.  880. 
lakell,  Journ.  of  Physiol.  vii.  1  tt  trq. 
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produce  katabolism,  and  are  called  katabolic  nerves  :  such  nerves  are 
the  motor  and  secretory  nerves.  The  nerves  the  excitation  of  which 
produce  a  lessening  of  the  activity  of  the  organs  they  supply  are  those 
which  allow  of  building  up,  or  anabolic  changes  to  occur  in  those 
organs.  They  are  therefore  called  anabolic  nerves.  Such  nerves  are 
the  inhibitory  nerves  of  the  heart,  blood-vessels,  and  viscera. 

The  primitive  sheath,  or  neurilemma,  in  the  case  of  motor  nerves 
becomes  continuous  with  the  sarcolennna  of  the  muscular  fibres  they 
.supply  ;  and  the  chemical  characters  of  both  neurilemma  and  sarco- 
lemma  appear  to  be  identical,  both  consisting  of  a  homogeneous 
substance  of  the  nature  of  elastin.  It  is,  however,  more  soluble  in 
alkalis  than  the  elastin  of  elastic  fibres  (see  p.  405). 

The  medullary  sheath,  or  white  substance  of  Schwann.  This  is 
generally  said  to  consist  of  myelin.  This  substance  is  not,  however,  a 
chemical  unit,  but  a  mixture  of  various  substances  of  which  complex 
phosphorised  fats  like  lecithin,  with  cholesterin  and  cerebrin,  are 
the  chief.  During  life  it  is  semi-liquid  ;  after  death  it  solidifies  ; 
in  certain  pathological  conditions  it  becomes  very  liquid  (Wallerian 
degeneration).  Like  the  fat  of  adipose  tissue,  it  reduces  solutions  of 
osmic  acid,  and  the  deposit  of  metallic  osmium  so  produced  makes  it 
black.  This  fact  is  of  great  value  to  the  histologist. 

Kiihne  and  Ewald '  found  that  the  axi.s  cylinder  and  white  substance 
of  Schwann  are  covered  with  a  delicate  sheath  of  a  horny  substance, 
and  that  the  two  sheaths  are  connected  by  numerous  transverse  and 
oblique  fibrils.  The  rod-like  structures  described  by  MacCarthy  2  in 
the  medullary  substance  are  in  all  probability  part  of  this  horny  net- 
work. The  myelin  lies  in  the  interstices  of  the  mesh-work. 

This  horny  matter  is  called  neurokeratin  ;  like  the  keratin  of 
epidermic  structures  it  resists  the  action  of  reagents  very  powerfully. 
It  is  found,  not  only  in  medullated  nerve-fibres,  but  in  grey  matter,  and 
we  have  already  come  across  it  in  the  retina  (pp.  457,  459).  The  chief 
interest  of  this  material  is  derived  from  embryological  considerations. 
Both  epidermis  and  nervous  tissues  are  derived  from  the  same  layer  of 
the  blastoderm,  namely,  the  epiblast  or  ectoderm  ;  both  contain  at  least 
one  chemical  substance  in  common,  viz.  keratin. 

In  the  Crustacea,  chitin  takes  the  place  of  keratin  in  the  epidermal 
structures,  and  similarly  neurochitin  takes  the  place  of  neurokeratin 
in  forming  a  skeletal  support  to  the  nerve-fibres. 

The  following  is  the  method  that  is  adopted  for  the  preparation 
of  neurokeratin  :  Ox's  brain  is  finely  divided,  washed  with  water, 

1  VerJianiU.  (J.  nuturliist.  >nr<1.  Vcreins  zu  Heidelberg,  vol.  i.  Heft  5. 

2  MacCarthy,  Quart.  J.  Mic.  Science,  IHTtl. 
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digested  in  cold  alcohol,  fully  extracted  with  ether,  dried  and  powdered. 
Tin-  powdi-r  is  Imilcd  witli  alcohol  to  extract  cerebrin  ;  the  residue  is 
lx)iled  with  water,  digested  with  artificial  gastric  juice,  and  then  with 
artificial  pancreatic  juice.  The  undigested  residue  consists  chiefly  of 
iit-urokeratin,  and  is  purified  by  thorough  washing  in  succession  with 
dilute  alkali,  acetic  acid,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  dried. 

Neurokeratin  has  the  same  general  properties  as  keratin.  It  is, 
however,  less  easily  soluble  than  keratin  in  boiling  caustic  potash  and 
in  boiling  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  "NVhen  burnt  it  emits  the  character- 
istic odour  of  burning  horn.  When  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  it 
yields  leucine  and  tyrosine.  Kiihne  and  Chittenden,1  who  have  recently 
investigated  the  subject,  give  the  following  percentage  composition  for 
neurokeratin  :  C,  56'99  ;  H,  7-54;  N,  13-15;  S,  1-87;  O,  20'45. 
(Compare  analyses  of  keratin,  p.  453.)  They  also  made  some  estima- 
tions of  the  amount  of  neurokeratin  in  different  parts  of  the  nervous 
system  ;  they  found  the  percentage  in  nerve  0-3  to  0'6  ;  in  grey  matter, 
0-3;  but  in  white  matter  it  is  much  higher,  2-2  to  2-9. 

Cerebrin  is  much  more  abundant  in  white  matter,  and  in  nerve  than 
in  grey  matter  (see  table,  p.  518)  ;  this  favours  the  view  that  it  is  one 
of  the  constituents  of  myelin  or  the  white  sheath  of  Schwann. 

The  axis-cylinder  is  the  long  process  of  a  nerve-cell.  It  is  solid 
during  life,  and  is  composed  of  a  mixture  of  proteids  with  complex  fats. 
It  dissolves  in  Ol  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid  and  in  10  per  cent, 
sodium  chloride  solution.  It  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  fibrillw  ;  this 
gives  the  axis-cylinder  a  longitudinally  striated  appearance.  The  axis- 
<;ylinder  itself  and  the  fibrilla'  that  result  from  its  subdivision  are  not 
.stained  by  osmic  acid,  but  are  stained  purplish  by  gold  chloride,  from 
the  deposit  of  metallic  gold  in  them.  They  are  stained  reddish  violet 
by  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate  in  ammonia.  The  fibrilla?  as  seen  in 
the  terminations  of  sensory  nerves,  e.g.  in  the  cornea,  often  show 
varicosities,  or  little  swellings,  along  their  course. 

The  axis-cylinder  is  the  essential  part  of  a  nerve-fibre,  being  the 
only  part  which  is  continuous  from  one  end  to  the  other.  Along  it 
nervous  impulses  are  transmitted  ;  the  only  known  chemical  change  - 
that  occurs  on  activity  is  the  increase  of  acidity  already  alluded  to 
(p.  515).  The  refractive  index  of  the  living  axis  cylinder  is  1-367  ; 
this  does  not  alter  during  activity  (Gross  3). 

1   Xrif.  Jii,,l.  xxvi.  291. 

z  H.-lmholtz  (Cmnjites  rrml.  lxxxvii.583),  Hridfiihiiin  \Stiulit-njihi/»iul.  Inst.Breslan, 
iv.  '250),  and  Rolleston  (J.  Phtjswl.  xi.  208)  were  not  able  to  find  any  fine  of  tempt-rutim- 
accompanying  this  change.  On  the  death  of  nerve,  however,  heat  is  given  off  (Rolleston'. 

8  Groan,  Pfliiger's  Archil-,  xlvi.  :,<:. 
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Development  of  nerve-fibres. — These  are  now  generally  regarded  as  being  epi- 
blastic.  The  discovery  of  neurokeratin  in  them  is  very  distinctly  in  favour  of 
this  view  from  a  chemical  standpoint.  The  axis-cylinder  is  undoubtedly  an 
enormously  long  process  of  a  nerve-cell,  and  grows  outwards  to  the  periphery. 
The  formation  of  the  sheaths  is,  however,  still  a  point  upon  which  difference  of 
opinion  prevails.  We  have  seen  that  the  medullary  sheath  is  divided  at  regular 
intervals  into  a  series  of  internodes,  each  of  which  possesses  a  nucleus,  and  may 
therefore  be  looked  upon  as  representing  a  number  of  cells  wrapped  round  the 
axis-cylinder,  the  primitive  sheath  being  homologous  to  the  cell-membrane.  The 
fatty  matter  of  the  medullary  sheath  may  accumulate  within  the  cell  as  fat  does 
in  connective-tissue  cells  in  the  development  of  adipose  tissue.1 

This  view  of  the  formation  of  the  sheaths  by  the  linear  coalescence  of 
elongated  cells  appears  to  gain  support  from  the  behaviour  of  silver  nitrate, 
which  produces  the  appearance  of  a  black  line  across  the  fibre  at  each  node, 
apparently  due  to  the  existence  of  intercellular  or  cementing  material  there.  At 
the  same  time  the  part  of  the  axis-cylinder  that  is  exposed  at  the  nodes  is  lightly 
stained,  so  that  the  appearance  of  a  cross  at  each  node  is  produced.  The  part  of 
the  axis-cylinder  which  is  stained  in  this  way  sometimes  exhibits  transverse 
striations  known  as  Fromann's  lines. 

Degeneration  of  nerve- fibres. — Nasse  first  noticed  in  1839  the  breaking  up  of 
the  white  substance  of  Schwann  in  the  peripheral  end  of  a  cut  nerve.  In  1862' 
Waller  showed  that  the  process  depended  on  the  isolation  of  a  nerve-fibre  from 
its  nutritive  or  trophic  centre.  Since  then  our  knowledge  of  Wallerian  degenera- 
tion has  been  advanced  by  many  researches,  notably  those  of  Ranvier.2  The 
chief  features  in  this  degeneration  are  a  multiplication  of  the  nuclei  and  a  great 
liquefaction  of  the  myelin.  This  change  occurs  simultaneously  in  the  whole 
length  of  the  nerve-fibre,  which  is  severed  from  its  trophic  centre.  The  myelin- 
collects  into  irregular  drops,  which  bulge  the  primitive  sheath  in  parts,  and 
break  up  the  continuity  of  the  axis-cylinder.  Ultimately  the  liquefied  myelin 
penetrates  into  the  connective  tissue  of  the  nerve,  and  is  absorbed  and  removed 
by  the  lymphatics. 

In  the  nerve-centres  certain  tracts  of  fibres  can  be  readily  traced  when  the 
grey  matter  from  which  they  originate  is  removed  or  injured,  or  when  the}'  are 
disconnected  from  this  grey  matter,  as  by  a  haemorrhage  or  other  means.  The 
pyramidal  tracts  are  well-known  examples  of  nervous  paths,  of  which  we  have 
derived  much  anatomical  information  by  the  Wallerian  method.  The  individual 
fibres  undergo  the  same  changes  as  those  just  described  in  the  case  of  nerve  ;  but 
in  the  nerve-centres  there  is  in  addition  a  great  overgrowth  of  connective-tissue 
neuroglia:  this  stains  very  readily  with  certain  histological  staining  reagents, 
such  as  carmine  and  aniline  blue-black,  and  so  the  degenerated  tracts  can  be 
easily  traced  in  sections,  even  with  the  naked  eye. 

The  most  marked  feature  of  this  degeneration  is  the  change  in  the  white  sab- 
stance  of  Schwann  ;  though  spoken  of  as  a  fatty  degeneration  we  must  remember 
that  myelin  is  very  largely  of  a  fatty  nature  to  begin  with,  and  we  have  still  to 
wait  for  a  more  exact  definition  of  the  change  in  question. 

Hoppe-Seyler,8  in  a  case  of  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve,  on  comparing  the 


1  Quain's  Anat.  ii.  17H,  179. 

*  Ranvier,  Lemons,  1878;  Compt.  rend.  Ixxviii. 

3  Physiol.  Cliem.  p.  689. 
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.li>r;i-,..l  with  tin-  he:ilthy  m-rve,  found  tli;it  in  the  former  the  substances  soluble 
in  ether  wen-  dimiiii>lie<l.  ;m<l  the  ;i  mount  of  <rel;itin  increased,  owing  to  connec- 
tive-tissue overgrowth. 

Having  thus  described  the  histological  elements  of  the  nervous- 
tissues,  we  must  now  return  to  the  various  chemical  materials  o£ 
which  they  are  composed.  Incidentally,  as  we  have  gone  along,  it  has 
been  convenient  to  describe  a  few  of  them  ;  we  need  therefore  not 
return  again  to  nuclein,  neurokeratin,  the  extractives,  or  the  salts. 
Referring  to  the  list  already  given  of  the  chief  constituents  of  nervous- 
tissue  (p.  517),  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  still  to  describe  the  pro- 
teids,  the  phosphorised  constituents,  the  cerebrins,  and  cholesterin. 


THE   PROTEIDS   OF   NERVOUS   TISSUE 

Notwithstanding  the  quantitative  importance  of  the  proteids  in 
nervous  tissue,  especially  in  grey  matter,  comparatively  little  work  has 
been  done  on  the  subject.  Most  writers  are  content  to  allude  to  them 
;is  proteid  matter,  or  to  use  the  term  albumin  synonymously  with 
proteid.  In  a  recent  research  by  Baumstark,1  he  speaks  of  the  proteids 
as  resembling  casein.  Petrowsky,2  who  made  a  few  definite  experi-. 
ments  on  the  subject,  describes  :— 

1.  A  globulin  :  somewhat  resembling  myosin. 

2.  An  albumin  :  coagulated  at  a  temperature   of  75°  C.  ;  this  is 
especially  abundant  in  the  grey  matter. 

Tn  my  own  researches  on  the  subject,  in  which  the  more  recent 
methods  of  the  separation  of  proteids  by  means  of  fractional  heat- 
coagulation  and  saturation  with  various  neutral  salts  were  employed, 
the  following  are  the  chief  results  : — 

The  proteids  present  are  : 

1.  A  proteid  which,  like  cell-globulin  a,  coagulates  at  45°-47°C. 

2.  A  proteid  which,  like  myosinogen,  coagulates  at  56°  C.     This  is 
al«ont  in  white  matter. 

.3.  A  proteid  with  the  properties  of  cell-globulin,  coagulating  at 
75°  C. 

These  are  all  globulins  ;  albumins  are  absent  in  fresh  brain  :  so  also- 
are  albumoses  and  peptones. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  greater  part  of  the  proteid  matter  in 
nervous  tissue  is  derived  from  nerve-cells  and  the  axis-cylinders  of 
nerve-fibres. 

1  Baumstark,  Zcit.pliyriol.  Chem.  is.  145-150. 
*  PeCrowsky,  Pfliiger't  Archir,  vii.  :'.7i>. 
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THE  PHOSPHOBISED  CONSTITUENTS  OF  NERVOUS  TISSUE 

In  the  year  1865  Liebreich1  separated  from  the  brain  a  material  he 
termed  protayon  ;  he  further  found  that  when  decomposed  by  Imryta- 
water  it  yielded  two  acids — stearic  acid  and  glycero-phosphoric  acid — 
and  a  base  called  choline. 

Hoppe-Seyler,  and  Diaconow  2  working  under  Hoppe-Seyler's  direc- 
tion, denied  the  existence  of  this  substance  protagon,  and  considered 
that  it  was  a  mere  mechanical  mixture  of  a  phosphorised  fat  called 
lecithin,  with  a  nitrogenous  non-phosphorised  substance  called  cerebrin. 
Lecithin  yields  the  same  three  decomposition  products  that  were  ob- 
tained from  protagon  by  Liebreich.  Diaconow's  elementary  analyses 
were,  however,  far  from  convincing. 

The  subject  in  this  country  was  taken  up  by  Gamgee  and  Blanken- 
horn  3  ;  and  the  result  of  their  work  has  been  that  Liebreich's  discovery 
has  been  fully  verified.  They  showed  that  protagon  is  a  perfectly 
definite  crystalline  substance  of  constant  elementary  composition. 
They  also  showed  that  even  prolonged  treatment  with  alcohol  and  ether 
will  not  extract  lecithin  from  protagon,  as  alleged  by  Diaconow. 
When  protagon  is  digested  with  alkalis  it  yields  the  same  decom- 
position products  as  lecithin  does.  Baumstark  4  has  since  this  fully 
confirmed  Gamgee's  work. 

An  elaborate  research  by  Thudichum5  has  led  him  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  are  three  groups  of  phosphorised  substances  in  the  brain, 
which  he  terms  kephalines  (very  soluble  in  ether),  myelines  (far  less 
soluble  in  ether),  and  the  lecithines  (characterised  by  their  extreme 
instability).  In  each  of  these  groups  there  are  several  members,  the 
empirical  formula;  of  which  have  l>een  calculated.  Though  somewhat 
indefinite,  Thudichum's  researches  demand  a  passing  notice  in  this 
short  historical  sketch  of  the  chief  steps  by  which  our  knowledge  on 
this  subject  has  been  attained. 

We  can  now  pass  on  to  a  more  detailed  consideration  of  lecithin, 
protagon,  and  their  products  of  decomposition. 

1  Liebreich,  Annnlen  tier  Chew.  n.  Phanii.  cxxxiv.  '2'.'. 
*  Diaconow,  Centralbl.f.  <1.  med.  Wissenscli.  1H(>8,  p.  97. 

3  Gamgee  and  Blankeiihorn,  Journ.  of  Pliysiol.  ii.  118.     From  this  paper  and  from 
Dr.  Gamgee's  account  of  his  work  in  his  Physiol.  Chew.  4'27  ct  seq.  the  above  description 
•of  protagon  and  lecithin  is  in  great  measure  taken. 

4  Baumstark,  Zeit.  jilujaiul.  diem.  ix.  82!). 

6  Thudichum,  Hep.  of  Mi-d.  Officer  of  Privy  Council,  1874,  p.  118  et  seq. 
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Frotagon 

1 'reparation. -  —  When  pounded  brain  is  treated  with  water,  the 
inyelin  swells  up  and  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  work  with.  One  of 
the  steps  in  Liebreich's  original  process  for  preparing  protagon  con- 
sisted in  treating  it  with  water  and  ether.  tiamgee  and  Blankenhorn 
found  that  this  part  of  the  operation  could  be  dispensed  with,  and 
their  mode  of  preparing  protagon  is  as  follows  : — 

Fresh  ox  brain,  freed  from  blood  and  membranes  as  completely  as 
possible,  is  digested  for  many  hours  in  85  per  cent,  alcohol  at  45°  C. 
The  fluid  is  filtered  hot,  and  the  process  repeated  with  the  residue  so 
long  as  the  filtrate  when  cooled  to  0°  C.  deposits  a  fair  amount  of  white 
precipitate.  This  precipitate  is  collected,  and  agitate*  1  with  ether  to- 
extract  cholesterin.  The  residue  is  then  dried  in  an  exsiccator.  The 
resulting  mass  is  powdered,  moistened  with  water,  digested  for  many 
hours  with  alcohol  at  45°  C.  and  filtered  hot.  The  filtrate  is  allowed 
to  cool  gradually,  and  protagon  separates  from  it  in  the  form  of  rosettes, 
of  microscopic  crystals.  It  may  be  purified  by  recrystallisation. 

The  average  percentage  composition  of  this  substance  is  as  follows  : 


Kll'llli'MI- 

Oamgeeanil  IlliiiikiMiliiirii              Bauuxtark 

Ciiloulatcil  from  the  formula 
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The  average  numbers  in  these  three  sets  of  analyses  are  seen  to  be 
in  remarkably  close  agreement.  The  empirical  formula  calculated  by 
Gamgee  and  Blankenhorn  from  their  results  is  C,60H308N5PO3iV 

Alcohol  and  ether  will  not  dissolve  out  lecithin  from  protagon  ;  it 
is  therefore  not  a  mere  mechanical  mixture  containing  lecithin.     It, 
however,   yields   on   treatment    with    alkalis    the   same   products  of ' 
decomposition  as  lecithin  does. 

The  relation  of  lecithin  to  protagon  is  a  point  which  lias  still  to  be 
worked  out. 

Protag«>n  is  accompanied  in  the  brain  with  substances  which  may 
be  provision.illy  termed  .-fivhriMs  :  hut  the  cerebrin  is  not  merely  mixed, 
with  lecithin  as  Hoppe-Soyler  supposed. 
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lecithin 

Lecithin  is  not  merely  found  in  the  nervous  tissues,  but  also  in  the 
rfollowing  places  :  — 

1.  In  yolk  of  egg.     This  was  tirst  described  by  Gobley1  as  lecithin. 
After  Liebreich's  discovery  of   protagon,  Parke  2  described  the  chief 
phosphorised  constituent  of  eggs  as  protagon  also.     Hoppe-Seyler  3  and 
Diaconow 4   subsequently  entertained  doubts  of  the  existence  of  pro- 
'tagon,  and  showed  that  lecithin  was  really  the  compound  present. 

2.  In  blood-corpuscles.     The  discovery  of  lecithin  in  the  blood-cor- 
puscles ran  through  the  same  vicissitudes.    Gobley5  originally  described 
the   phosphorised   substance  as  lecithin,  Hermann,6  after  Liebreich's 
discovery,  as  protagon,  and  lastly  Hoppe-Seyler  7  and  Jitdell  **  showed 
.-again  that  it  was  in  reality  lecithin. 

The  view  is  now  generally  held,  that  although  protagon  is  the  chief 
•phosphorised  constituent  of  brain,  lecithin  is  the  chief  phosphorised 
constituent  of  egg-yolk  and  blood-corpuscles. 

3.  Lecithin  is  found  in  small  quantities  in  most  organs  of  the  body ; 
'in  fact,  wherever  cellular  elements  exist,  and  also  in  certain  secretions, 
semen,  bile,  milk,  «fec. 

4.  Lecithin  is  largely  found  in  plant  tissues.9     It  apparently  forms 
••a  large  constituent  of  vegetable  fats.10 

Diaconow  and  Hoppe-Seyler  regard  lecithin  as  the  chief  phos- 
phorised constituent  of  nervous  tissue,  and  state  that  it  may  be  dissolved 
out  from  protagon  by  means  of  ether  ;  a  statement  which  we  have 
already  seen  Gamgee  was  unable  to  corroborate.  Gamgee  speaks  as 
follows  on  the  subject  : — 

'Although  the  brain  yields  to  alcohol  phosphorised  bodies  other 
than  protagon,  the  latter  is  much  the  most  abundant  of  the  phos- 
phorised products,  and  by  no  action  of  ether  can  it  be  split  into  lecithin 
and  a  non-phosphorised  cerebrin ;  it  is,  however,  possible,  and  indeed 
•probable,  that  amongst  the  phosphorised  principles  lecithin  is  to  be 
ireckoned.  It  is  indeed  apparent  from  his  (Gamgee's)  own  work,  no  less 

1   Gobley,  Journ.  de  chiinie  et  de  pharm.  xi.  40'J;  xii.  1;  xvii.  401;  xviii.  107. 
1  Parke,  Med.  Ghent.  Untersuchungen,  Heft  2,  p.  218. 
5  Hoppe-Seyler,  Hid.  Heft  2,  p.  215. 

4  Diaconow,  Ibid.  Heft  2,  p.  221 ;  Centrulbl.f.  <L  med.  Wins.  1H08,  p.  2. 
!>  Gobley,  Journ,  dc  chini.  et  dephamt.  xxi.  %J.Mi. 
•«  Hermann,  Arch.f.  Anai.  u.  Physiol.  186«,  p.  88. 
7  Hoppe-Seyler,  Med.  Chem.  U  liters.  Heft  1,  p.  140. 
«  Jiidell,  Ibid.  Heft  8,  p.  886. 

9  E.  Heckel  and  F.  Schlagdenhanffen,  Cornet,  mini.  ciii.  888. 
*°  H.  Jacobson,  Zcit.  pliysiol.  Chem.  xiii.  82. 
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than  from  a  careful  stu<ly  of  the  researches  of  Thudichum,  that  the 
j.hosphorised  ingredients  are  numerous.' 

The  question  indeed  seems  to  resolve  into  this  :  from  the  chief 
phosphorised  substance  in  the  brain,  whatever  it  is,  we  can  obtain 
certain  products  of  decomposition  ;  the  same  products  of  decomposition 
can  l)e  obtained  from  lecithin  ;  the  substance  in  the  brain  is  not,  how- 
ever, identical  with  lecithin,  but  it  must  be  something  very  like  lecithin ; 
this  something  very  like  lecithin  we  call  protagon,  and  it  is  possible 
that  lecithin  may  be  contained  in  the  protagon  molecule,  though  it  is 
certainly  not  free  there. 

Preparation  of  lecithin  from  yolk  of  egg  (Diaconow). — The  colour  of  the  yolk 
is  first  extracted  with  ether  ;  the  residue  is  then  treated  with  absolute  alcohol,  and 
the  alcoholic  extract  filtered ;  alcohol  is  driven  oft  by  evaporation,  and  a  solid  body 
with  formula  C^Hg.NPO,  is  obtained  :  this  is  lecithin.  Or  the  lecithin  tuay  be 
precipitated  by  adding  an  alcoholic  solution  of  platinum  or  cadmium  chloride  ; 
the  yellow  precipitate  so  obtained  is  washed  witli  ether,  and  the  metal  separated 
from  it  by  a  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  hydrochloride  of  lecithin  so 
obtained  is  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  ether,  shaken  with  silver  oxide,  filtered,  and 
the  excess  of  silver  removed  by  a  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  the  silver 
sulphide  is  filtered  off,  and  lecithin  obtained  by  evaporating  the  filtrate  to 
<lryness. 

I'roperties  of  lecithin.  —  Lecithin  is  a  yellowish  white,  waxy,  hygro- 
scopic solid,  soluble  in  ether  and  in  alcohol ;  it  swells  and  forms  ulti- 
mately a  kind  of  emulsion  with,  water  or  saline  solutions.  When 
ignited  it  burns,  leaving  meta-phosphoric  acid  as  residue.  When  de- 
composed it  yields  glycero-phosphoric  acid,  stearic  acid,  and  choline. 
Its  most  important  compounds  are  those  of  its  hydrochloride,  with 
platinum  chloride  (C44H90NPO9Cl).,  +  PtCl,1and  with  cadmium  chloride, 
which  has  mutatis  mutandis  the  same  formula. 

Montgomery '  showed  that  when  water,  glycerin,  and  other  reagents  were 
sulded  to  some  impure  lecithin  (or  protagon,  as  he  termed  it,  prepared  from  yolk 
-of  egg)  on  a  microscopic  slide,  snake-like  forms  shoot  out,  bending  and  curling, 
and  even  simulating  nerve-fibres,  the  broken-down  matter  of  brain  and  spinal 
cord,  and  occasionally  cells.  This  observation,  coupled  with  that  of  Bainey  on 
calcium  carbonate  crystals  (p.  494),  is  interesting,  as  it  indicates  that  forms 
r-imilar  to  those  produced  in  and  by  living  matter  m:iy  be  artificially  produced  in 
<lr.-i<l  matter. 

Constitution  of  lecithin. — As  in  the  simpler  fats  found  in  adipose 
tissue,  we  can  here  start  with  glycerin. 
The  formula  for  glycerin  or  glycerol  is 

rOH 


C,H, 


OH 


OH 

1  On  tlif Formation  of  to-called  CclU,  London,  1867. 
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that   is,    a  molecule   of  glyceryl  C3H,;  united  to  three  of   hydroxyL 
The  formula  for  phosphoric  acid  is 

(H2PO3)HO. 

If  we  replace  one  of  the  atoms  of  the  hydroxyl  hydrogen -atoms  of 
glycerin  by  the  radicle  (H2PO3)  of  phosphoric  acid  we  shall  obtain 

OH 


C,H, 


OH  =C3H9P06. 

0-PO,H, 


This  is  called  glycero-phosphoric  acid. 

If  now  we  replace  the  other  two  hydroxyl  hydrogens  by  stearyF 
(C18H3.-,O),  the  radicle  of  stearic  acid,  we  obtain 

(O.C18H350 

C3Hg-j  O.C,8H3aO=C39H77PO8. 
(O.P03H2 

This  is  called  distearyl-glycero-phosphoric  acid.     Lecithin   is  a  com- 
pound of  this  acid  with  an  alkaloid  called  choline. 
The  formula  for  choline  '  is 


This  substance  (minus  OH)  is  united  to  distearyl-glycero-phosphoric- 
acid,  taking  the  place  of  an  atom  of  hydrogen  in  that  substance  ;  but 
there  is  some  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  the  exact  mode  of  attachment. 
Diaconow  2  regards  lecithin  as  a  salt,  choline  being  the  base  which  is- 
united  to  the  distearyl-glycero-phosphoric  acid.  He  states  in  favour 
of  this  view  that,  on  shaking  an  ethereal  solution  of  lecithin  with 
sulphuric  acid,  the  products  of  the  reaction  were  choline  sulphate  and 
distearyl-glycero-phosphoric  acid.  The  following  graphic  formula 
will  therefore  represent  Diaconow's  view  of  the  constitution  of 
lecithin  :  — 


- 

10-N(CH3)3-C2H4OH. 

Strecker  :t  on  the  other  hand,  considers  that  lecithin  is  an  ether- 
like  combination,  the  choline  being  united  to  the  acid  by  means  of  the 

1  The  term  neurine    s  sometimes  used  synonymously  with   choline   (see,  however,. 
p.  179). 

»  Centralll.  f.  <J.  mcJ.  Wiss.  1868. 

5  Annalen  Chcm.  1'harm.  1868,  cxlviii.  p.  77. 
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oxygen  of   the  hydroxyl  ;   ami    graphically  the   formula   for   lecithin 
would  therefore  lx> 

)(C1HH3ftO2)a 

c'H*jo-po<OH 

iO-CaH4-N(CH3)3OH. 

In  favour  of  this  latter  view  Hundeshagen  has  stated  that  the 
choline  salt  of  disteuryl-glycero-phosphoric  acid  prepared  synthetically 
has  none  of  the  properties  of  lecithin.  E.  Gilson  '  reinvestigate<l  the 
action  of  weak  sulphuric  acid  on  lecithin.  He  found  that  the  products 
of  the  action  were  small  quantities  of  glycero-phosphoric  acid,  another 
phosphorus-containing  compound  (?  distearyl-glycero-phosphoric  acid) 
in  still  smaller  quantities,  and  free  phosphoric  acid  ;  the  last  named  is 
the  most  abundant.  These  results  certainly  negative  Diaconow's  theory 
that  choline  plays  the  part  of  a  base  in  a  combination  resembling  a  salt, 
and  we  must  therefore  draw  the  conclusion  that  Strecker's  is  the 
more  correct  view  to  take  of  the  nature  of  lecithin. 

Having  now  seen  the  way  in  which  lecithin  is  built  up,  it  is  easy 
to  understand  how  it  is  we  obtain  on  its  decomposition  stearic  acid, 
glycero-phosphoric  acid,  and  choline.  The  following  equation  represents 
what  occurs  on  boiling  lecithin  with  alkaline  solutions  :  — 


[Urithin]  [water]  [stearic«ci<l]     [trtycero-phosphoric        [cholino] 

acid] 

The  acids  in  the  above  equation  further  unite  with  the  alkaline  base 
used  to  form  salts. 

Lecithin  should  more  properly  be  called  distenryl-lecithin  ;  other 
lecithins  probably  exist  in  which  palmityl,  oleyl,  or  other  fatty-acid 
radicles  take  the  place  of  the  stearyl  in  the  lecithin  we  have  been 
consider!  ng. 

The  following  points  may  be  here  added  with  regard  to  the  chief 
products  of  decomposition  of  lecithin. 

Straric  acid  has  been  :ilrra<ly  considered  (p.  491). 

(i'lyrero-/>hf>*ji}i»ric  acid.  —  This  may  not  only  be  obtained  by  the  decom  ]»«.'- 
tion  of  lecithin  <>r  prota<.Mii,  but  may  be  prepared  synthetically  from  phosphdtfc 
acid  and  glycerin. 

It  is  a  syrupy  liquid  of  a  sweet  -acid  taste  :  its  salts,  except  the  lead  salt,  arc 
soluble  in  water,  and  all  are  insoluble  in  alcohol.  The  salts  that  have  been 
particularly  studied  are  those  of  barium  (CjHjHa  POg),  of  calcium  (C,H,CaP<  >  1  !  0 
Tincl  CJLfrPOrC&fQJ,  of  zinc  ((',11,/nl'OJ.  and  of  lead  (CjIU'M'O.). 

i:     Thi>  ba-e  \\;i<  tirst  obtained   by  Streckcr-  from  bile,  and  named   l>\ 


1    '/.,  -it.  i>lnjsiol.  Chein.  xii.  688. 

*  9UUkM,AllHfitH  Chem.Pharm.  \xi\i.  77. 
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him  cholinc.  It  may  be  obtained  by  decomposing  lecithin  or  protagon  by  boiling 
it  with  baryta-water.  The  liquid  is  then  filtered,  treated  with  carbonic  acid, 
boiled,  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  concentrated.  A  syrupy  residue  so  obtained  is 
extracted  with  absolute  alcohol ;  the  solution  is  then  filtered,  faintly  acidified 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  platinum  chloride  added.  A  yellow  precipitate  con- 
sisting of  the  double  salt  of  choline  and  platinum  chloride  is  obtained,  and 
choline  is  obtained  free  from  the  metal  by  the  method  already  described  in  the 
case  of  lecithin  {see  p.  527). 

Choline  may  also  be  prepared  synthetically  from  trirnethylamine,  ethene- 
oxide.  and  water  [N(CH3)3  +  (CH^O  +  H./)  =  CSH15NO.J  ;  or  the  hydrochloride  may 
be  obtained  by  heating  together  ethene-chlorhydrin  and  trimethylamine 
[C1.CH2.CH2.OH  +  N(CH.,)3  =  N(CH3)3(C,H4.OH)C1]  (Wurtz  '). 

Choline  is  a  syrupy  liquid,  markedly  alkaline  in  reaction,  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  in  ether.  It  forms  compounds  with  hydrochloric,  carbonic,  and  sulphuric 
acids ;  its  hydrochloride  forms  compounds  with  gold  chloride  and  platinum 
chloride,  of  which  the  formulas  are  respectively  (C5HI4NOC1)  +  AuCl,  and 
(C5H14NOC1).,  4  PtCl4.  Choline  can  be  always  identified  by  adding  to  the  substance 
suspected  to  contain  it  gold  or  platinum  chloride,  and  then  estimating  the 
amount  of  the  metal  present  in  the  compound  so  formed.  The  gold  compound  of 
choline  contains  44'4  per  cent,  of  gold,  the  platinum  compound  31-9  per  cent,  of 
platinum. 

When  heated,  choline  splits  up  into  the  diatomic  alcohol  glycol  and  tri- 
methylamine : — 

°2H4{oH  .N(CH3)3  ="C->H<  1  OH  +  N(CIIs)3 

[choline]  [gly«'l]         [triinethylamine] 

Physiological  importance  of  choline. — Choline  is  of  great  interest  and  im- 
portance, as  it  is  a  type  of  the  alkaloids  known  as  ptomaines  and  leucomaines. 
These  are  alkaloids  which  are  formed  either  after  death  (ptomaines),  as  a  result 
of  putrefactive  changes,  or  during  life  (leucomaines),  as  a  result  of  metabolic 
processes.  Two  of  the  most  constantly  present  are  choline  and  the  allied  alkaloid 
nenrine  {see  p.  179).  Another  important  alkaloid  obtained  from  poisonous  mush- 
rooms, and  called  muscarine,  can  be  obtained  from  choline  by  oxidation.  We 
thus  are  able  to  prepare  synthetically  many  of  the  important  organic  principles 
produced  in  nature  by  the  decomposition  of  proteids  and  other  complex  sub- 
stances. In  Chap.  XIII  an  account  of  the  animal  alkaloids  will  be  found. 

Choline  in  small  doses  produces  pyrexia.'2  In  larger  doses  it  produces  symp- 
toms resembling  those  of  curare  poisoning — that  is,  paralysis  due  to  poisoning 
of  the  motor  end-plates.  Neurine  in  its  physiological  .action  resembles  the  closely 
related  alkaloid  choline,  but  the  former  is  the  more  powerful  of  the  two.  Both, 
like  muscarine,  are  antagonistic  to  atropine  with  regard  to  their  action  on  the 
heart  and  glandular  system.8 

Fate  of  lecithin  in  the  body. — Lecithin  is  largely  contained  in  certain  forms  of 
food.  In  the  intestine,  pancreatic  juice  splits  it  up  as  it  does  the  simpler  fats 
into  its  constituents  (Bokay4);  the  fatty  acid  behaves  like  that  obtained  from 
adipose  tissue,  being  partly  saponified,  partly  absorbed  as  such,  and  further 


1  Wurtz,  Annal.  Chem.  Pharm.  Sup.  vi.  116  and  197. 

2  Qtt  and  Collraar,  Journ.  Physiol.  viii.  218.  . 

3  Cervello,  Arch.  ital.  biol.  vii.  282;  Chem.  Centralbl.  1887,  p.  1150. 

4  Bokay,  Zeit.  physiol.  Chem.  i.  157. 
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<ixidi.»ed  in  tin-  body  to  form  carbonic  acid  ;nnl  \v:itcr.  <  ily. Tin-phosphoric  acid 
i>  a  No  probably  absorbed  as  such,  or  as  a  glycero-phospliatc.  Sotnischcwsky ' 
found  it  unaltered  in  the  urine.  When  mixed  with  putrefactive  organisms  it  is 
n»t  .  li-e»ni]>osed  into  gaseous  compounds.  Choline,  on  the  other  hand,  when 
mixed  with  mud  containing  putrefactive  organisms  is  split  up  into  carbonic 
acid,  methane  or  m;ir>h  gas  (CH4),  and  ammonia.*  No  doubt  a  similar  decom- 
p«>-ii  ion  is  produced  by  the  bacteria  of  the  intestine,  and  so  the  j>oisonous  action 
of  choline  is  obviated.  We  are  still  ignorant  of  what  happens  to  the  lecithin 
or  protagon  of  the  brain.  A  supposed  increase  of  the  output  of  phosphates 
during  mental  activity  has  never  been  fully  proved  (Hoppc-Soyler*). 


CHOLESTERIN 

This  substance  is  contained,  not  only  in  nervous  tissue,  but  also  in 
blood-corpuscles,  in  bile,  and  elsewhere.  In  nervous  tissue  it  appears 
to  l>e  an  especially  abundant  constituent  of  myelin  or  the  white  sub- 
stance of  the  medullary  sheath. 

Prr.jnirationfrom  brain  or  spinal  cord.  The  tissue  is  first  dehydrated 
by  cold  alcohol,  then  finely  divided  and  extracted  with  boiling  alcohol. 
The  alcoholic  solution  is  filtered  hot,  and  cooled.  A  deposit  occurs 
which  consists  of  protagon  and  other  phosphorised  constituents,  cerebrin, 
and  cholesterin.  From  it  the  cholesterin  is  dissolved  out  by  ether, 
and  the  ether  distilled  off.  To  get  rid  of  adherent  traces  of  lecithin, 
t  In-  residue  is  heated  for  an  hour  with  alcoholic  potash  :  this  decomposes 
the  lecithin,  and  the  residue  obtained  by  evaporating  to  dry  ness  is  dis- 
solved in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether  ; 
from  this  solution  cholesterin  crystallises  out 
.1-  its  solvents  evaporate  off. 

Cholesterin  is  obtained  readily  from  gall- 
stones by  simply  extracting  them  with  boiling 
alcohol,  and  treating  with  alcoholic  potash 
t .  •  free  it  from  extraneous  matter. 

/'/•<>/i'  i-tim  of  cholesterin. — It  is  freely 
soluble  in  hot  or  cold  ether,  glycerin,  petro- 
leum, benzol,  and  solutions  of  bile  salts,  in 
hot  alcohol  and  in  chloroform.  From  anhy- 
drous ether  or  chloroform  it  separates  in  the 
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of  needles  containing  no  water  of  crystallisation  ;  from  alcohol 
or  ether  containing  water  it  separates  in  the  form  of  rhombic  tables 


(C2r,H4 


these  are  easily  recognised  under  the  microscope 


tig.  79). 

l>ry  cholesterin  melts  at  145°,  distils  in  vacuo  at  360° 


C.     Its 


Sotnisfht'wsky,  /.fit .  jilujxiol.  Clifin.  iv. 
K.  Haaebroek,  /#>'</.  xii.  UN. 


•'•  rhi/siol.  Chan.  p.  688. 
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specific  rotatory  power  (a),,=  —  31  -6°.    Its  specific  gravity  is  1  -046.    It 
may  be  recognised  by  the  following  colour  tests  : — 

(1)  With  iodine  and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  the  crystals  give  a. 
play  of  blue,  red,  and  green. 

(2)  Heated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  water  (5  :  1)  the  edges  of  the- 
crystals  turn  red.     These  two  tests  can  be  watched  under  the  micro- 
scope. 

(3)  A  solution  of  cholesterin  in  chloroform  shaken  with  an  equal 
amount  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  turns  red,  and  ultimately  purple, 
the  subjacent  acid  acquiring  a  green  fluorescence  (Salkowski). 

Chemical  constitution  and  derivatives. 

Cholesterin  is  a  monatomic  alcohol,  C,6H43^  Q 

Hi 

It  forms  a  compound  with  bromine  (C26H44O.Br2)  ;  the  compounds 
of  the  radicle  cholesteryl  (C2r,H43)  that  have  been  examined  are  the 
chloride  (C2f)H43Cl)  and  the  amide  (C,6H43NH2). 

Cholesterin  yields,  on  treatment  with  hot  nitric  acid,  cholesteric 
acid,  CHH10O5  (Witthaus),  and  on  oxidation,  by  means  of  chromic  acid, 
it  yields  oxycholic  acid,  C24H40O6.  By  oxidation  with  potassium  per- 
manganate three  acids  are  obtained,  viz.  /3-cholesteric,C26H4.,04,  oxy- 
cholesteric,  C26H42O5,  and  dioxycholesteric,  C2,;H42O6  (Latschinoff). 

Physiological  importance  of  cholesterin. — Cholesterin  is  very  widely 
distributed  in  the  body  (nervous  system,  blood-coi-puscles,  yolk  of 
egg,  semen,  spleen,  milk,  bile,  faeces,  &c.)  It  occurs  in  excess  in 
certain  pathological  conditions,  e.g.  in  gall-stones,  in  atheromatous, 
cancerous,  and  tubercular  deposits  ;  in  cataract  and  in  certain  de- 
generative diseases  of  the  retina  glistening  crystals  of  cholesterin  may 
be  often  seen  with  the  ophthalmoscope  ;  crystals  of  cholesterin  are 
often  found  floating  about  in  ovarian  fluids,  less  frequently  in  ascitic 
and  pleuritic  fluids.  It  is  present,  to  a  large  extent,  in  the  seeds 
and  oils  of  certain  plants — cereals  and  pulses  &c.  A  substance 
very  like  cholesterin  (isocholesterin)  was  prepared  by  Schultze  from 
sheep's  wool ;  the  vegetable  cholesterins  have  been  named  para- 
cholesterin  by  Reinke  and  Rodewald,1  and  phytosterin  by  Hesse.2" 
These  differently  named  compounds  differ  slightly  in  melting  point, 
specific  rotatory  power,  &c.  but  they  are  apparently  all  isomeric. 

'  The  mode  of  origin  of  cholesterin  in  the  body  has  not  been  clearly- 
made  out.  Whether  it  is  formed  in  the  tissues  generally,  in  the  bloodr 
or  in  the  liver  is  not  known,  nor  has  it  been  determined  conclusively 
that  it  is  derived  from  albuminous  or  nervous  matter.  It  is  also 

1  Journ.  Client.  Soc.  Abstracts,  1881,  p.  758. 

-  Annalen  Chem.  Pharni.  cxcii.  179.  See  also  Jacobson's  paper  on  vegetable  f:it-. 
Zeit.physioL  Chem.  xiii.  8'2. 
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doubtful  if  we  mil  ivgard  it  as  a  waste  substance  of  no  use  in  the  body, 
as  its  presence  in  tin-  blood-corpuscles,  in  nervous  matter,  in  the  egg, 
and  in  vegetable  grains  points  to  a  possible  function  of  a  liistogenetic 
«»r  tissue-forming  character'  (McKendrick). ' 

Determination  of  Cholettrrin,  Lecithin,  and  Mitt  (Jfojjj>e-!iieyler) 

The  11  ict In «1  with  slight  variations  is  applicable  to  estimations  of  cholesterin 
and  lecithin  whenever  they  occur  in  blood,  brain,  &c. 

A  known  volume  of  the  liquid  (20  to  50  c.c.)  or  a  known  weight  of  the  solid  is 
treated  with  large  excess  of  absolute  alcohol ;  the  insoluble  residue  is  again 
extracted  and  washed  with  alcohol,  and  finally  extracted  with  a  mixture  of 
alcohol  and  ether.  The  mixed  extracts  and  washings  are  evaporated  to  dryness 
on  the  water-bath.  The  residue  is  dissolved  in  ether,  again  evaporated  to 
dryness,  and  weighed.  The  combined  weight  of  cholesterin,  lecithin,  cerebrin, 
and  fats  is  thus  obtained.  The  residue  is  then  treated  with  alcoholic  potash,  and 
heated  on  the  water-bath  till  all  the  alcohol  is  driven  off.  The  residue  contains 
caustic  potash,  cholesterin,  and  the  products  of  decomposition  of  fats  (glycerin 
and  soaps),  and  of  lecithin  (choline,  glycero-phosphoric  acid,  &c.)«  To  this  water 
is  added,  and  ether  is  agitated  repeatedly  with  the  mixture.  The  ethereal 
solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness  and  weighed  ;  this  gives  the  weight  of  the 
cholesterin. 

The  cholesterin  having  been  removed  by  the  ether,  the  watery  solution  is 
evaporated  to  dryness  and  fused  with  sodium  hydrate  and  pure  nitre.  The  fused 
ma>s  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  to  it  an  excess  of  nitric  acid  and  then  ammonium 
molybdate  added  ;  the  mixture  is  allowed  to  stand  twelve  hours,  the  precipitate 
is  dissolved  in  ammonia,  and  the  phos'phates  again  precipitated  by  magnesia 
mixture.  This  precipitate  is  washed,  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed  as  magnesium 
pyrophosphate,  100  parts  of  which  correspond  to  764-5  parts  of  lecithin.  The 
weights  of  cholesterin  and  lecithin  having  been  thus  obtained,  the  weight  of  the 
fats  and  cerebrin  is  obtained  by  difference. 

The  cerebrin  is  subsequently  estimated  in  another  portion  of  brain  substance. 


THE    CEREB1UNS 

These  form  a  group  of  ill-defined,  nitrogenous  substances  existing 
in  the  white  substance  of  nervous  tissue,  and  it  is  said  also  in  yolk  of 
«gg,  pus-corpuscles  and  spleen.2 

Mu Her3  obtained  cerebrin  by  rubbing  brain  up  with  baryta- water 
so  as  to  form  a  milky  fluid  ;  this  is  boiled  and  the  resulting  coaguluin 
is  extracted  with  boiling  alcohol  ;  on  cooling,  the  alcoholic  solution 
deposits  cerebrin  and  cholesteriu.  The  latter  is  removed  by  ether,  and 
the  former  is  purified  by  repeated  crystallisation  from  boiling  alcohol. 

1    I'hysiology,  i.  147. 

Hoppe-Seyler'n  l'luj»iul.  Cltfin.  pp.  7'20,  THK.      Tli.-  ciT«-l>riii  in  the  spleon  is  doubt- 
km  obtained  from  tin-  »lijt<-  .  ,,i  (.H-.  ir-  cuiituiiiril  in  that 
s  Miiller.  Ann<il<;i  CJirm.  1'hnnn.  ciii.  1«1 ;  cv.  !XU. 
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According  to  Miiller,  its  formula  is  C17H3;,NO3;  according  to  Parcus,1 
C80H160N2O15.  Parcus  also  obtained  two  other  similar  substances  with 
different  formula.  Adopting  a  slightly  different  modus  oprrandi, 
Geoghegan2  obtained  a  substance  with  the  formula  C57H|10N2O25. 
Thudichum3  obtained  three  nitrogenous  substances,  which  may  be 
classified  as  cerebrins,  which  he  has  named  cerebrin  (C34H66N2O8), 
phrenosine  (C3,H6-NO8),  and  kerasene  (C46H91NO9).  Gamgee3  found 
that  whilst  protagon  cannot  be  separated  by  the  action  of  solvents 
into  lecithin,  and  a  non-phosphorised  substance  cerebrin,  yet  such 
non-phosphorised  substances  do  exist  by  its  side  in  the  brain,  and  one 
which  he  terms  pseudo-cerebi-in  (C44H92NOS)  can  be  obtained  from 
protagon  by  the  action  of  caustic  baryta.  The  above  facts  show  that 
there  are  probably  several  cerebrins,  but  that  our  present  knowledge 
of  these  non-phosphorised,  nitrogenous  constituents  of  the  brain  is 
most  incomplete. 

The  cerebrins  are  like  mucin  in  being  nitrogenous  glucosides ;  when 
boiled  with  acids  they  yield  a  laevorotatory,  unfermentable  sugar 
(Liebreich,4  Diaconow.  Otto/'  Geoghegan,6  Thudichum7).  This  sugar  is 
galactose  (Thierfelder,8  Brown,  and  Morris"). 

1  Parcus,  Jmirn.  f.  prakt.  CJicm.  cxxxii.  810. 

*  Geoghegan,  Zcit.  phynol.  Chem.  iii.  882: 

•"'  Loc.  cit.  *  Virchow's  Arch,  xxxix.  188.  *  IbiiL  xli.  ti?%2. 

0  Geoghegan  stated  that  the  substance  which  reduced  alkaline  solutions  of  cupric 
salts  had  the  formula  €32114205 ;  he  named  it  cetylid.  By  fusing  it  with. a  caustic  alkali, 
palmitic  acid  was  obtained.  There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  cetylid  was  a  mixture  of  a 
sugar  with  other  decomposition  products  of  cerebrin. 

7  Jonrn.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  xxv.  28. 

8  Zeit.  pliysiol.  CJiem.  xiv.  209.  9  Proc.  Chem.  Soc.  Loudour  1889,  p.  1(57.. 


CHAPTKR   XXV 

THE    ORGANS   OF    THK   BODY 

TUB  animal  body  is  built  of  a  number  of  constituent  parts  called 
organs.  Each  organ  has  a  special  function.  The  functions  of  different 
organs  are,  however,  interrelated  more  or  less  closely.  Those  of  which 
the  functions  are  more  closely  connected  to  one  another  are  grouped 
together  into  sets  of  organs  or  systems.  We  have  thus  the  circulatory> 
respiratory,  alimentary,  and  other  systems. 

The  organs,  moreover,  are  built  up  of  certain  elementary  textures  or 
tissues,  and  in  the  preceding  chapters  we  have  been  dealing  with  the 
chemical  physiology  of  these  tissues.  In  considering  the  chemistry  of 
the  organs,  we  shall  find  each  to  consist  of  several  of  the  tissues,  and 
therefore  containing  the  substances  found  in  those  constituent  tissues. 

Many  of  the  organs  we  have  now  to  consider  may  therefore  be 
dismissed  in  a  few  words  ;  others,  such  as  the  liver,  will  demand  more 
detailed  study  ;  and  others  again  which  form  secretions  will  be  only 
studied  in  part.  In  this  chapter  the  chemical  constituents  found  in  the 
organs  themselves  will  alone  be  considered  ;  the  secretions  they  form 
can  be  more  conveniently  studied  in  relation  to  alimentation,  nutrition, 
and  excretion. 

Relation  of  water  and  solid*  in  'carious  oryanx.—  The  following 
analyses,  most  of  them  by  Oidtmann,1  of  some  of  the  organs  which  we 
shall  consider  give  the  relative  normal  amount  of  water,  organic  matter, 
and  mineral  matter  in  each  : — 


Organ* 

Wfcte 

Liver  (child)  .     .     . 
Liver  (old  woman)  . 
Spleen    .... 

71-11 
80-63 
7077 

Thynms  (dog).     .     . 
Thymni  (calf)     .    . 

Thyroid  (child)    .     . 
Thyroid  (old  woiium) 
Suprarenal  body  .     . 
Kidney  (child)     .     . 
Kidney  (old  woman) 
Lung 

80-7 

77 
77--' 
82-2 
«i-o:» 
77-82 

81-oy 

79-G 

Te>tis  (Mieschcr)     .     .     . 

75-0 

organic  substance* 

Inorganic  substances 

24-78 

1-07 

1865                             0-71 

23-30                           0-.V-0-9 

I'.fJ 

0-2 

21 

2-0 

22-::                          0-5 

17-r,                              0-9 

19-88 

0-09 

•_'  1  -  1  7 

0-71 

17-88 

0-1 

I'.KS 

O-G 

86-0 

1  Preiuchrift  Wiirzburg,  1868. 
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The  relation  of  water  to  solids  was  determined  in  a  large  number  of 
the  organs  and  tissues  of  twenty  normal  pigeons  by  S.  M.  Lukjanow.1 
These  were  compared  with  similar  observations  on  twenty  pigeons  from 
which  food  and  water  had  been  withheld  for  some  time.  The  chief 
conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  exhaustive  tables  of  results  are  as 
follows  : — 

Organs  and  tissues  of  the  starving  animals  only  showed  important 
changes  in  the  relation  of  solid  to  water  when  the  total  body- weight 
was  diminished  by  34  per  cent,  and  the  animal  had  taken  no  solid  or 
liquid  food  for  133  hours.  The  relation  in  some  organs  (heart,  kidneys, 
thorax  muscles,  alimentary  tract,  blood,  brain,  and  lungs)  undergoes 
little  or  no  change  ;  in  others  (thigh  muscles,  bones)  the  water  is 
increased  ;  while  in  a  third  category  (spleen,  pancreas,  liver)  the  water 
is  diminished.  Sex  and  initial  weight  are  apparently  factors  that  have 
no  influence. 

The  following  table  gives  the  average  percentages  of  water  and 
solids  in  the  organs  as  found  by  Lukjanow  (see  also  p.  58)  : — 


Blood 

Brain 

Thorax 
muscles 

Liver 

Pan- 
creas 

5  >>.2 

=  a« 
—  «  j: 

Spleen 

Kid- 
neys 

Heart  Lungs 

Thigh 
mus- 
cles 

Thigh 
bone 

Normal  — 

Water.    .    . 

77-07 

80-16 

72-95 

74-27  I  75-29 

76-53 

78-90 

77-41 

77-14 

78-08 

74-86 

46-48 

Solids  .    .    . 

23-93 

19-84 

27-05 

25-73 

24-71 

23-47 

21-10 

22-59 

22-86 

21-92 

25-14 

33-52 

In  inanition- 

Water.    .    . 

77-44 

79-78 

73-25 

72-19 

74-08 

76-21 

78-22 

77-55  !  77-05  :  77-67 

76-57 

51-52 

Solids.    .    . 

22-56 

20-22     26-75 

27-81 

25-92 

23-79 

21-78 

22-45     22-95     22-33 

23-43 

48-48 

THE   LIVER 

The  liver  may  be  considered  as  a  mass  of  epithelial  cells  prevaded  in 
all  directions  by  blood-vessels  and  bile-vessels.  In  most  forms  of 
epithelial  tissue,  the  constituent  cells  are  spread  out  in  layers  to  form  a 
membranous  investment  or  lining  of  some  organ.  But  in  the  liver  the 
•cells  are  collected  together  into  lobules,  the  whole  being  bound  together 
ty  means  of  connective  tissue.  The  liver  is  one  of  the  largest  masses  of 
•cells  in  the  body,  and  is  larger  in  proportion  in  the  embryo  than  in  the 
Adult ;  these  cells  perform  many  important  functions.  They  are  formed 
from  the  same  embryonic  layer,  the  hypoblast,  as  that  from  which  the 
cells  that  line  the  alimentary  canal  are  formed,  and  the  function  of  the 
liver  is  intimately  connected  with  the  processes  of  alimentation. 


Zeit.  physiol.  Chem.  xiii.  889. 
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The  liver  receives  a  supply  of  arterial  blood  by  the  hepatic  artery. 
This  appears  to  be  concerned  chiefly  in  supplying  the  supporting 
onmtvtivc  tissue  of  the  organ.  The  chief  supply  of  blood  to  the  liver 
is  venous  blood  ;  this  comes  via  the  portal  vein,  formed  by  the  union 
of  thf  nirsciiteric  and  splenic  veins  ;  the  portal  vein  breaks  up  into 
capillaries  after  the  manner  of  an  artery  ;  the  blood  leaves  the  liver  by 
means  of  the  hepatic  veins,  which  open  into  the  vena  cava  inferior. 
During  digestion  the  portal  vein  carries  to  the  liver  certain  products  of 
digestion  absorbed  from  the  alimentary  canal  ;  this  is  taken  from  the 
blood  by  the  liver-cells,  and  stored  up  there  chiefly  as  glycogen.  This 
is  again  given  out  as  necessity  arises,  probably  in  the  form  of  a  soluble 
sugar,  and  leaves  the  liver  by  the  hepatic  vein.  The  storage  capacity 
.  of  the  liver  led  Claude  Bernard  to  compare  its  function  with  that  of 
the  tuber  of  a  potato  plant ;  the  tuber  stores  up  carbohydrate  in  the 
form  of  starch,  receiving  it  in  a  soluble  form  from  the  leaves,  where  it  is 
formed,  and  giving  it  out  again  as  a  soluble  carbohydrate. 

The  important  secretion  called  bile  is  also  formed  by  the  liver-cells. 
This  will  be  considered  in  connection  with  digestion. 

The  liver-cells  have  lastly  a  most  important  action  in  producing  urea 
ami  uric  acid,  and  other  products  of  nitrogenous  metabolism,  which 
ultimately  pass  into  the  urine,  and  will  be  considered  in  connection 
with  that  secretion. 


Chemical  Composition  of  the  Liver   Substance 

The  fresh  liver  is  alkaline  in  reaction,  but  after  death  soon  becomes 
•acid,  and  this,  as  in  so  many  cases,  is  due  to  the  development  of  sarco- 
lactic  acid. 

The  number  of  organic  substances  occurring  in  the  liver  is  very 
numerous.  There  are  proteids  and  nuclein  contained  in  the  protoplasm 
and  nucleus  respectively  of  the  hepatic  cells  themselves ;  there  are 
substances,  like  glycogen,  sugar,  and  fat,  which  are  stored  up  by  the 
liver-cells,  or  produced  from  stored- up  substances  ;  there  are  certain 
constituents,  such  as  yrl.it in  and  mucin,  derived  from  the  connecti  <•- 
tissue  framework  ;  blood  and  bile  may  also  be  found  if  means  have  not 
been  taken  to  remove  these  previously.  There  are  also  extractive 
matters  like  xanthine,  hypoxanthine,'and  uric  acid  ;  and  lastly  a  certain 
small  proportion  of  inorganic  constituents. 

The  proportion  of  water  present  is  roughly  the  same  as  in  muscular 
tissue,  viz.  7-r»  percent.  The  following  numbers  are  given  by  v.  Bibra  : l 

1  V.  Bibr»,~CVj<;MMC/i«  Fragmentc  fiber  die  Lebcr,  1849. 
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Water             ,.  .        ..         .  .76-17 

Insoluble  tissues  .          .         .  '.HI 

Proteids           .  .          .  .2-40 

Gelatin            .  .                  .  3-37 

Extractives    .  .     2*40 

Fats       .         .  .     2-50 

Oidtmann  '  found  1/1  per  cent,  of  inorganic  material  of  which* 
potassium  phosphate,  as  in  most  solid  organs  of  the  body,  was  the  most 
abundant.  His  number's  are  as  follows  : — Potash,  25'17  ;  soda,  14'17  ;; 
lime,  3-62  ;  magnesia,  0'19  ;  iron  oxide,  2'75  ;  phosphoric  acid,  43*37  ;. 
sulphuric  acid,  0'91  ;  silicic  acid,  0'27 ;  chlorine,  2'5 ;  traces  of 
manganese,  lead,  and  copper.  Calcareous  deposits,  consisting  chiefly  of 
calcium  phosphate  and  carbonate,  may  occasionally  be  found  in  the  liver. 

The  Proteids  of  the  Liver-cells 

This  has  been  the  subject  of  an  interesting  research  by  P.  Plosz.2 
Fresh  liver  substance  was  found  to  be  alkaline,  after  death  it  became 
first  neutral  and  then  acid.  The  liver  at  the  same  time  became  harder 
and  less  transparent,  and  these  changes  are  all  attributed  to  a  condition 
resembling  the  rigor  mortis  of  muscle.  The  liver  was  rapidly  washed, 
free  from  blood  and  bile  by  means  of  a  stream  of  ice-cold  salt  solution 
(O75  percent,  sodium  chloride),  cut  into  small  pieces  by  means  of  cooled 
knives,  frozen,  and  the  pieces  subjected  to  pressure.  As  the  pieces 
thawed,  an  alkaline  juice  was  expressed  from  them,  which  may  be  termed 
liver-plasma,  as  it  appeared  to  be  analogous  with  Kiihne's  muscle- 
plasma  (see  p.  406).  Here,  however,  resemblance  ceased,  as  clotting 
never  occurred  in  the  plasma  ;  myosin  is  therefore  not  present 
in  liver-plasma.  The  liver-plasma  contained  in  solution  a  proteid. 
coagulating  at  a  temperature  of  45°  C.  (in  this  it  resembles  muscle- 
plasma)  and  a  nucleo-albumin  ;  in  the  cells  from  which  the  juice  had. 
been  expressed,  a  globulin  which  is  more  difficult  of  solution  than, 
the  two  just  mentioned.  The  liver-plasma  also  contained  glycogen 
and  small  quantities  of  sugar.  A  more  thorough  investigation  of  the 
proteids  was  made  by  extracting  the  proteids  from  the  liver- cells  by 
means  of  saline  solutions  ;  0*75  per  cent,  sodium  chloride,  10  per  cent., 
sodium  chloride,  and  solutions  of  sodium  sulphate  and  other  salts  were- 
employed  to  dissolve  the  proteids.  The  proteids  present  were  : — 

1.  A    proteid    coagulating    at  45°  C.  ;  wholly   soluble   on   gastric- 
digestion. 

1  Oidtmann,  '  Die  anorganischen  Bestandtheile  der  Leber,'  Prf ixxrli  rift,  Wiirzburg, 
185H.  *  Pf  tiger's  Arcli/r,  vii.  871. 
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L'.  A  nurU'o-albumin  cojigulating  at  70°  C.,  yielding  an  insoluble 
residue  of  nuclein  on  gastric  digestion. 

."•.  A  globulin  coagulating  at  7.r)°  C.  This  was  most  readily  extracted 
with  a  10  per  cent,  sodium  chloride  solution.  It  also  was  wholly 
•  lii^-sted  by  gastric  juin-. 

4.  Alkali-albumin. 

5.  The  nuclei  contained  nuclein. 

I  have  repeated  Plosz'  experiments  with  certain  slight  variations, 
ami  find  that  saline  solutions  extract  the  following  proteids  from  the 
liver-cells  : — ' 

1.  A  globulin  coagulating  at  45°  C. 

2.  A  globulin  coagulating  at  56°  C. 

3.  A  globulin  coagulating  at  70°  to  7">°  C. 

4.  An  albumin  coagulating  at  70°  to  73°  C. 

No.  1  is  probably  identical  with  what  I  have  termed  cell-globulin  a 
(«M  p.  260). 

No.  2  resembles  myosinogen  in  its  coagulation-temperature,  but  like 
Plc'isy.  I  have  failed  to  find  any  further  evidence  of  myosin.  T  should 
propose  the  name  hepato-globulin  for  this  substance. 

Nn.  l\  is  cell-globulin  (see  p.  260). 

No.  4  is  cell-albumin,  but  is  present  in  the  merest  traces,  and  may 
lit-  practically  absent  in  many  cases. 

I  have  failed  hitherto  to  obtafn  any  evidence  of  nucleo-albumins. 
I  am  inclined  to  regard  the  hardening  that  occurs  in  the  liver  after 
death,  and  which  is  very  slight,  as  not  being  comparable  to  the  rigor 
mortis  of  muscle,  but  is  more  probably  due  to  the  solidification  of  the 
fat  in  the  cells,  which  during  life  is  liquid.  It  is,  however,  possible, 
as  P16sz  suggests,  that  if  coagulation  does  occur  in  the  cells  with  the 
formation  of  a  royosin-like  clot,  this  takes  place  so  rapidly  that  our 
present  methods  do  not  enable  us  to  separate  its  precursor  from  the  cells. 

The   Glycogen   of  the  Liver 

The  glycogen  of  the  liver-colls  ran  be  frequently  demonstrated  in 
them  micro-chemically  by  means  of  iodine ;  glycogen  is  stained  a 
reddish-brown  colour  by  this  reagent  :  it  occurs  in  globules  or  in 
irregular  amorphous  masses  within  the  cells  (Heidenhain  J),  and  when 
abundant  reduces  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell  to  the  condition  of  an  open 
network  which  becomes  verv  distinct  after  solution  of  the  glycogen 
(fig.  80). 

r/--/iiii-<iti'in  <,j'  ,/li/,;,t/in  t'runi  tin-  lirer. — A  rabbit  is  killed  three  or 

1     Pfor.   /'////.wo/.   Six:    IV.IO,  p.  '.I. 

*  Hpiileiihaiii.  If  minimi's  Hamlbuch.  1HMO, 
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four  hours  after  a  hearty  meal  of  carrots.  The  blood  is  washed  from 
the  liver  by  passing  a  stream  of  salt  solution  through  the  vessels,  a 
cannula  is  inserted  into  the  portal  vein  for  this  purpose  ;  another 
cannula  is  placed  in  the  vena  cava  inferior  and  the  mixture  of  blood 
and  saline  solution  which  comes  from  the  liver  can  be  collected.  The 
first  portions  that  come  through  contain  sugar.  When  the  organ  is 
rendered  colourless,  and  the  salt  solution  that  leaves  the  liver  is  no 
longer  deeply  tinged  with  blood,  the  liver  is  removed  and  plunged  into 
boiling  water  acidulated  with  a  little  acetic  acid.  A  certain  amount 
of  glycogen  is  in  this  way  extracted,  and  the  proteids  of  the  liver-cells 
are  coagulated.  Any  ferment  too  which  may  be  present,  and  which 


VIG.  80.— Hepatic  Cells  from  the  Liver  of  a  Dog,  fourteen  hours  after  a  full  meal  (Heidenhain)  : 
a,  with  glycogenic  deposit ;  b  anil  c,  after  its  solution.  In  c  the  network  which  remains  is  flner 
than  in  6,  and  imparts  a  somewhat  granular  appearance  to  the  cells.  The  external  layer  of  the 
protoplasm  contains  no  glycogen. 

Avould  convert  the  glycogen  into  sugar,  is  destroyed.  The  pieces  of 
liver  thus  scalded  are  then  thoroughly  extracted  with  boiling  water, 
and  filtered  off.  The  extract  is  very  opalescent,  and  contains  a  trace 
of  proteid,  which  may  be  precipitated  by  means  of  a  little  hydrochloric 
acid  and  potassio-mercuric  iodide,  and  filtered  off.  The  filtrate  is  con- 
centrated, and  excess  of  rectified  spirit  added.  This  precipitates  the 
glycogen  as  a  white  amorphous  powder,  which  is  collected,  washed  with 
ether  and  absolute  alcohol,  and  dried  (Briicke  '). 

Kiilz  2  recommends  a  dilute  solution  of  potash  instead  of  water  for 
extracting  the  glycogen  from  the  liver. 

If  a  quantitative  estimation  is  to  be  made,  a  weighed  quantity  of 
liver  must  be  taken  in  the  first  instance,  and  it  must  be  repeatedly 
extracted  until  no  more  glycogen  passes  into  solution.  The  dried 
glycogen  obtained  from  all  the  extracts  mixed  together  is  also  weighed  ; 
or  the  glycogen  may  be  converted  into  sugar  by  boiling  with  sulphuric 
acid  and  then  estimated  polarimetrically  ( Kiilz),  or  by  means  of  Fehling's 
solution. 

In  the  liver  the  glycogen  is  equally  distributed  throughout ;  it  is 

i  Briicke,  Sitznmjtler.  der  Wiener  Akud.  Ixiii.  '214.          »  Kiilz,  Zeit.  Biol.  xxii.  161. 
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therefore   mily    ucc-cs^ny    to   use   a   small   portion   of    the   liver   fin- 
quantitative  estimations  (Cramer1). 

Glycogen  is  also  found  in  muscles  (gee  p.  422),  in  many  ftrtal  tissues, 
in  white  bl< MX! -corpuscles,  and  in  numerous  invertebrate  animals. 

Variations  in  th?  unnnmt  «/'  r//t/ci></> •//  in  the  liver.— In  1843  Cl. 
Bernard  '2  recognised  that  in  the  liver  was  a  source  of  grape-sugar,  and1 
that  the  sugar  in  the  blood  did  not  directly  depend  on  the  intake  of 
carbohydrates  in  the  alimentary  canal  ;  he  found,  for  instance,  that 
sugar  occurred  in  the  blood  when  the  animal  was  fed  on  a  purely 
proteid  diet.  Bernard  found  sugar  in  the  liver  of  all  animals  which 
were  in  a  healthy  condition.  The  next  important  step  in  the  investi- 
gation of  this  subject  was  in  the  year  1856,  when  Bernard  3  and 
Hensen 4  independently  of  each  other  prepared  from  the  liver  a  carbo- 
hydrate which  like  starch  formed  an  opalescent  solution  with  water, 
and  was  convertible  into  sugar  by  saliva  or  other  diastatic  ferments. 
This  is  the  substance  we  now  know  as  glycogen.  Briicke,'1  Abeles,*5" 
and  Kiilz 7  have  since  that  time  improved  on  the  original  methods 
adopted  for  its  preparation. 

Bernard  stated  that  the  foetal  liver  contains  little  or  no  glycogen, 
and  considered  that  the  placenta,  which  contains  glycogen,  takes  the 
place  of  the  liver  as  a  source  of  sugar  in  intra-uterine  life.  Hoppe-Seyler,8" 
however,  finds  that  the  fu'tal  liver  like  most  other  foetal  tissues,  including 
the  placenta,  contains  abundanc6-of  glycogen,  and  in  new-born  dogs- 
Demant9  found  the  glycogen  to  be  more  abundant  than  in  adult  animals. 
Salomon  10  has  made  similar  observations  on  still-born  children. 

During  inanition  the  glycogen  of  the  liver  disappears  ;  none  can  be 
found  in  the  livers  of  rabbits  after  six  to  nine  days' abstinence  from  food ;. 
other  animals  have  also  been  investigated  with  similar  results  (Luch 
singer,"  Weiss,12  Kiilz,13  Aldehoff,u  and  others).  The  hepatic  glycogen 
seems  to  disappear  more  quickly  than  the  muscle-glycogen.  During 
hibernation  the  liver  continues  to  l>e  rich  in  glycogen  ( Aeby,.15  Voit  1G)_ 

1  Cramer,  Ibid.  xxiv.  fl7.  Cramer's  careful  experiments  corrected  the  statement. 
originally  made  by  v.  Wittich  (Centrnlbl.  »iciL  Wins.  1875,  No.  8),  that  different  parts  of 
the  liver  contain  different  percentages  of  glycogen. 

8  Bernard,  Nouvelle  function  dufoie,  1858;  Arch.  </>'m  r,ilrn  dc  mril.  Oct.  1S48. 
3  Bernard,  <!n:.  nit'il.  de  Paris,  No.  13,  1857;   Conifit.  rrntl.  xliv.  :>1». 

1  lli-i.--.-ii.  V,  rlidinll.  il.pht/x.  innl.  Gesfllnch.  tu  Wurzbitrr/,  July  In. 1C.,  vol.  \  jj.  p.21J»; 
Arch.  path.  Aunt.  xi.  il'.i.V  5  Loc.  rit. 

9  Alx-leH,  Wii-n.  iiii-tl.  Jnhrliiirtirr,  lull.  p.  551.  ~    Li>,-.  rif. 

•    Hi.]ij..--Seyler,  1'lii/siol.  Chi-ni.  p.  TH.s.  »  Demant,  Zt-it.  fi/ii/xiul.  Clirni.  xi.  142. 

,,tr<ilbl.  >m;l.  \\-iss.  1874,  No.  47. 

11  Pflilger's  Archir,  xviii.  47'J.  «f  Weiss,  Wien.  Aka,l.  Sit-iiHff»brr.  lx\ii.. 

'"•  Kiilx.  Xitzungtb.  (I.  Sfarburger  Gesrll.  1876,  No.  6. 
>«  Aldehoff,  Zeit.  liwl.  xx\ 
15  Aeby,  Arch.  exj>.  Piith.  n.  J'h,irni.  iii.  184.  /.  Njj.  -jt;;i. 
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A  few  hours'  active  exercise  causes  a  greater  reduction  of  the 
hepatic  glycogen  than  days  of  starvation  (Kiik1):  muscular  exercise 
also  reduces  the  amount  of  glycogen  in  muscle  (we  p.  424).  Strychnine 
poisoning  has  the  same  result,  even  when  it  does  not  produce  con- 
vulsions ;  and,  strangely  enough,  curare,  which  abolishes  muscular  move- 
ment, has  the  same  effect ;  in  both  cases  the  animals  become  at  the 
same  time  diabetic  (Demant  2). 

In  fever,  the  liver  of  human  beings  is  found  post  mortem  to  be  almost 
free  from  glycogen  and  sugar  (Bernard).  In  diabetes  the  glycogenic 
function  of  the  liver  is  deranged,  so  that  an  increased  quantity  of  sugar 
enters  the  circulation. 

In  poisoning  by  arsenic  and  phosphorus,  the  glycogen  of  the  liver 
is  diminished.  These  drugs  produce  a  fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver- 
cells.  In  other  forms  of  fatty  liver  the  glycogen  is  also  diminished  in 
quantity,  or  it  may  be  absent. 

It  has  been  found  experimentally  in  animals  that  ligature  of  the 
bile-ducts,  no  doubt  by  interfering  with  the.  normal  metabolism  in 
the  liver-cells,  also  causes  a  diminution  of  the  hepatic  glycogen  (v. 
Wittich). 

Formation  of  ylycogen  in  tlie  liver.—  Bernard  supposed  that  proteid 
food  was  the  source  of  the  hepatic  glycogen  ;  Pavy,  on  the  other  hand, 
•considered  that  it  was  from  carbohydrate  food  alone  that  glycogen  was 
derived  ;  the  usual  view  accepted  at  the  present  time  is  that  both 
^varieties  of  food  may  act  as  sources  of  glycogen.  The  glycogen  is  most 
abundant  after  carbohydrate  food,  but  it  also  occurs  in  the  liver  of 
'flesh-feeding  animals,  and  in  animals  kept  exclusively  on  a  proteid  diet. 
'Glycogen  is  not  formed  from  fat. 

The  following  are  the  chief  experimental  facts  bearing  on  this 
subject : — 

Grape  sugar,  starch,  dextrin,  cane  sugar,  inulin,  fruit  sugar,  milk 
sugar,  and  lichenin  given  as  food  increase  the  amount  of  glycogen  in 
the  liver  (Dock,3  Luchsinger,4  Frerichs,  •'  Kiilz,  Bernard,  Tscherinoff,6 
Pink,7  Komanos,8  Salomon,  v.  Mering9).  Gum  arabic,  inosite,  mannite, 
•erythrite,  and  quercite  have  no  such  effect  (Salomon,  Kiilz,  v.  Mering, 
Luchsinger). 

Tats  and  soaps  are  also  inactive  (Bernard,  Tscherinoff,  McDonnel,10 
Luchsinger,  Kiilz). 

1  Kiilz,  P-fliiffcr's  Arch.  xxiv.  *  Demant,  '/.cit.  jilii/xto!.  C1n-m.  x.  44-2. 

-"'  Dock,  Pf  tiger's  Archiv,  v.  571.  4  Lui'lisiiifter,  Jhiil.  viii.  28!). 

5  Frerichs,  Diss.  Wiirzburg,  1876. 

8  Tscherinoff,  Wien.  Akad.  Sitzungsb.  li.  (2),  41-2. 

7  Pink,  Diss.  Koiiigsberg,  1874.  8  Konumns.  Dixx.  str;isbur<:.  l^T-V 

'  v.  .Mfi-in;,'.  J'tliii/rrx  Archiv,  xiv.  274.        10  McDonnd.  Cum/.t.  fftul.  Ix.  098. 
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(it-latin  increases  the  amount  of  ijlycogen  in  the  liver  (Bernard, 
"Salomon,  Luchsinger). 

Proteid  foods  also  increase  the  amount  of   glycogen  in  the  liver 

i  iianl,  Finn,1  v.  Mering,  Naunyn  s).  Some  observers  have  failed  to 
niakt-  out  any  marked  increase  (Dock,  Weiss,  Luchsinger). 

(Jlycerin  undoubtedly  causes  an  increase  of  the  liver  glycogen 
•(Weiss,  Luchsinger,  Salomon). 

Ammonium  carbonate  increases  the  glycogen  also  (Rohmann 3), 
and  certain  amido-compounds  (asparagine,  glycocine)  act  similarly 
(Kohmann 4).  As  sodium  carbonate  does  not  act  in  this  way,  it  is 
suggested  that  ammonium  carbonate  does  not  exert  its  influence  by 
reason  of  its  alkalinity,  but  that  ammonia  and  a  carbohydrate  entering 
the  liver  together  may  form  a  new  compound  which  will  split  into 
glycogen  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  nitrogenous  product,  such  as  urea,  on 
the  other. 

Forster "'  obtained  an  increase  in  the  glycogen  of  the  liver  by  in- 
jecting a  concentrated  solution  of  sugar  into  the  portal  vein,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  urea  in  the  urine  was  increased.  Luchsinger  6  found 
that,  by  passing  a  stream  of  arterial  blood  containing  grape  sugar  in 
solution  through  a  liver  just  removed  from  the  body,  glycogen  continued 
to  be  formed,  and  Seegen  and  Kratschmer 7  found  that  a  calf's  liver 
after  removal  from  the  body  continued  to  form  glycogen  even  though 
no  blood  was  passed  through  it.  % 

Prausnitz,8  from  experiments  in  feeding  hens  on  cane  sugar,  con- 
cludes that  the  quantities  of  glycogen  in  the  whole  body,  in  the  liver, 
and  in  the  muscles  run  closely  parallel  to  one  another  ;  the  maximum 
of  glycogen -formation,  as  evidenced  by  the  quantity  found  after  death, 
•occurs  twenty  hours  after  feeding.  This  is  somewhat  later  than  is 
stated  by  previous  observers,  and  is  certainly  not  coincident  with  the 
maximum  of  bile-formation. 

From  such  an  enumeration  of  the  substances  that  have  been  found  to 
•cause  an  increase  of  the  liver  glycogen,  one  would  be  justified  in  at  once 
•concluding  that  the  building  up  of  glycogen  in  the  liver  is  by  no  me.m> 
a  simple  process.  The  following  suggestive  remarks  bearing  on  this 
Mibject  are  taken  from  a  paper  by  E.  Pfliiger9  on  synthetical  procc- 
in  the  animal  organism. 

1  Finn,  \Viirzburtji-r  VerJuiiu.il.  il.  plujt.  meil.  Gea.  N.F.  xi.  No.  li)2. 
*  Nannyn,  Arch.  f.  rjj>.  1'ttth.  n.  Pliitrin.  iii.  85. 

3  Rohmann,  Crntralltl.f.  klin.  M,;l.  IHHI,  \o.  85. 

4  Kuluntuin,  I'rfi't/i-r'x  Arch,  xxxix.  21. 

4  Zcit.  Hi»l.  xi.  .M.v  «  Dits.  Ziirich,  1875,  p.  62. 

''   Vfliiiirr'.-  ii.  !W.  *  Zeit.  Biol.  xxvi.  871. 

9  Pfttiger't  Archie,  xln.  144. 
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'  A  living  liver  free  from  glycogen  will  again  form  that  substance- 
not  only  from  carbohydrates,  but  from  gelatin,  proteid,  or  from  glycerin- 
v.  Mering  l  fed  dogs  on  phloridzin,  whereby  they  became  diabetic,  and 
in  a  few  days  all  carbohydrate  materials  in  the  body  had  been  discharged" 
as  sugar.  If  now  the  same  drug  were  given  to  the  same  animals  after  a 
few  days'  interval  during  which  they  had  no  food,  they  once  more  became 
intensely  diabetic,  and  the  quantity  of  sugar  passed  was  so  enormous 
that  it  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  come  from  the  drug  itself.  It  must 
therefore  have  been  formed  from  the  proteid  substances  in  the  animals'" 
tissues.  One  explanation  of  the  way  in  which  glycogen  is  formed  after 
the  administration  of  glycerin  is  the  well-known  '  economy  theory  ';  * 
another  is  that  glycerin  and  similar  substances  act  as  stimuli  to  the 
activity  of  the  liver-cells.  It  certainly  cannot  be  supposed  that  glycogen 
is  directly  formed  from  the  substance  administered,  or  at  least  not  in> 
all  cases  ;  for  instance,  from  ammonium  carbonate. 

'  The  question  then  arises  as  to  the  genetic  relationship  existing- 
between  glycogen  and  albumin.  Experiments  outside  the  body  on  the 
decomposition  products  of  proteid s  have  in  no  case  yielded  a  carbo- 
hydrate, and  not  only  that,  but  proteids  never  yield  any  of  the 
commoner  decomposition  products  of  carbohydrates  such  as  mucic  acid, 
tartaric  acid,  &c.  Still  we  have  the  formation  of  glycogen  taking  place- 
in  the  liver,  when  no  food  but  albuminous  food  is  taken. 

'  The  following  general  considerations  will,  however,  lead  to  a  better- 
understanding  of  the  subject.  The  chemical  differences  between  animal 
and  vegetable  cells  are  not  so  great  as  was  at  one  time  supposed  ;  their- 
chemical  composition,  so  far  as  it  is  known,  is  the  same ;  all  living  cell^ 
breathe  oxygen  and  produce  carbonic  anhydride,  water,  and  amido- 
compounds.  Synthetic  processes  are  more  highly  developed  in  chloro- 
phyll-holding plants,  but  they  also  occur  in  animal  cells.  As  instances, 
of  synthetic  processes  occurring  in  animal  cells,  the  formation  of 
hippuric  acid  from  glycociiie  and  benzoic  acid,  or  of  an  ethereal  sulphate 
from  phenol  and  sulphuric  acid,  may  be  taken.  A  special  kind  of 
synthesis  must  moreover  occur  in  the  retrogressive  metamorphoses  of" 
proteids  that  lead  to  the  formation  of  uric  acid  and  urea.  In  albumin 
itself,  and  in  the  derivatives  of  albumin  obtained  in  the  laboratory  liko 
indole  and  leucine,  the  number  of  carbon  atoms  is  much  greater  than 
that  of  nitrogen  atoms,  but  in  many  of  the  products  of  metamorphoses- 
in  the  body,  the  nitrogen  and  carbon  atoms  are  nearly  equal  in  number, 
or,  as  in  the  cases  of  urea  and  guanidine,  the  nitrogen  atoms  are  the 

1  Verhandl.  VI.  Congresses  innrrcr  Meil.  Wiesbaden,  1887. 

2  This  theory  may  be  briefly  stated  thus :  the  glycerin  is  used  in  combustion  instead 
of  glycogen,  so  allowing  the  latter  body  to  accumulate. 
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n uire  numerous.  The  importance  of  such  synthesis  occurring  in  living 
cells,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  molecules  containing  cyanogen,  has 
l>een  long  insisted  on  by  Pfliiger  himself  (see  p.  116). 

'  Researches  on  the  formation  of  fat  within  the  body  show  that  here 
again  there  are  undoubtedly  syntheses  occurring  as  the  result  of  the 
activity  of  living  cells;  in  fact,  here  again  reactions  occur  which  cannot 
be  repeated  in  the  laboratory  or  explained  by  any  known  chemical 
law  ;  they  are  probably  therefore  the  result  of  a  breaking  down  of 
molecules  in  the  first  place,  and  the  living  cells  then  build  up  entirely 
new  materials  of  a  complex  nature  from  the  simple  carbon  compounds 
so  liberated.  In  the  synthesis  of  fats  from  carbohydrates  the  group 
CH.OH  must  be  changed  into  CH2,  and  in  the  formation  of  carbo- 
hydrate (glycogen)  from  proteid  the  group  CH2  must  be  changed  into 
CH.OH  ;  in  both  cases  numbers  of  these  groups  become  linked 
together. 

'  From  considerations  such  as  these  it  is  seen  that  the  formation  of 
a  carbohydrate  from  a  proteid  is  by  no  means  a  solitary  instance  of  a 
chemical  reaction  occurring  in  the  body  which  cannot  be  explained  by 
known  chemical  laws.  The  more  the  chemistry  of  the  living  cell  is 
studied,  the  more  is  it  demonstrated  how  profound  are  the  chemical 
revolutions  it  may  bring  about  in  organic  compounds,  and  especially  in 
proteids,  which  are  substances  particularly  prone  to  undergo  intra- 
molecular change!.' 

The  formation  of  glycogen  (CGH1005)  from  sugar  (C6HiaO6)  is 
comparatively  a  simple  process,  consisting  of  the  removal  of  a  mole- 
cule of  water.  The  '  economy  theory '  of  the  formation  of  glycogen 
was  advanced  by  Tscherinoff  as  an  attempt  to  explain  the  increase  in 
the  liver  of  that  substance  which  followed  on  the  administration  of 
substances  such  as  glycerin  out  of  which  the  chemist  in  the  laboratory 
was  unable  to  make  glycogen.  The  glycerin  or  other  substance  given 
was  supposed,  by  itself  undergoing  combustion,  to  spare  the  glycogen 
which  would  have  otherwise  been  used  for  the  purpose,  and  so  lead 
to  an  accumulation  of  the  glycogen.  There  are,  however,  two  weak 
points  which  render  the  economy  theory  a  very  unsatisfactory  one  : 
one  is  that  the  administration  of  other  eminently  combustible  sub- 
stances like  lactic  acid  or  alcohol  do  not  lead  to  a  similar  accumulation 
of  the  hepatic  glycogen  ;  and  the  other  weak  point  is  this,  that  the 
theory  cannot  be  applied  universally  ;  if  it  be  extended  so  as  to  have  a 
universal  application,  it  comes  to  the  same  thing  as  saying  that  the 
glycogen  is  always  the  result  of  the  proteid  metabolism  of  the  cells. 
.Many  careful  experiments  have,  however,  shown  that  glycogen  is  directly 
formed  from  carbohydrate  food.  I  will  here  quote  one  such  experiment 
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from  a  paper  recently  published  by  E.  Voit.1  The  experiment  was 
made  on  a  goose,  which  after  a  period  of  4i  days'  inanition  was  fed 
for  the  following  five  days  on  766'2  grains  of  dry  rice.  The  animal 
was  then  killed  and  the  glycogen  estimated  by  Briicke's  method.  The 
results  of  the  analysis  are  given  in  tabular  form  below. 

Supposing  that  the  glycogen  had  entirely  disappeared  during  the 
period  of  inanition,  there  was  thus  a  formation  of  at  least  44'17  grammes 
during  the  subsequent  five  days  ;  this  does  not  take  into  account  any 
small  quantities  that  might  have  been  present  in  the  skin  and  fatty 
tissue,  nor  the  quantity  used  by  the  organism  during  the  five  days 


Organ 

Weight 

Glyoogen 

Total  amount 

Percentage 

Liver  
Muscles      
Other  tissues  (except  skin  &  fat) 

205-5  gr. 
1327-5  „ 
382-5  „ 

21-6    gr. 
17-52  „ 
5-05  „ 

105 
1-32 

before  death.  From  analyses  of  the  urine  and  faeces  during  this  time 
it  was  found  that  8-2  grammes  of  nitrogen  were  excreted,  of  which  4'7 
only  could  have  been  derived  from  the  rice  given  as  food.  For  every 
gramme  of  nitrogen  in  the  proteid  I'll  gramme  of  carbon  would  be 
available  for  the  formation  of  glycogen  ;  8'2  grammes  of  nitrogen 
would  therefore  correspond  to  13-94  grammes  of  carbon,  and  that  would 
account  for  33-7  grammes  of  glycogen.  The  remaining  10-4  grammes 
must  therefore  have  been  formed  from  the  carbohydrate  of  the  food. 

The  fate,  of  the  liver  glycogen. — In  the  preceding  section  we  have 
Attempted  to  give  an  answer  to  the  difficult  question,  From  what  is 
glycogen  formed  1  We  have  now  to  face  the  equally  hard  problem, 
What  becomes  of  the  glycogen  ? 

The  original  teaching  of  Bernard  was  that  in  the  normal  condition 
of  the  liver  a  certain  amount  of  the  glycogen  is  converted  into  sugar, 
and  that  this  is  carried  from  the  liver  by  the  hepatic  vein,  and  thence 
to  the  other  organs  and  tissues  of  the  body,  which  require  it  for  their 
nutrition.  Although  this  theory  has  passed  through  many  vicissitudes, 
Bernard's  teaching  is  practically  the  same  as  that  now  accepted. 
Renewed  research  has  shown  that  many  of  the  objections  which  have 
been  raised  to  it  are  groundless. 

After  Bernard  the  question  was  taken  up  by  Pavy,*  who  stated  that 

1  E.  Voit,  Zeit.  Biol.  xxv.  548. 

2  Pavy,  Guy's  Hasp.  Rep.  1858,  vol.  iv.  p.  291 ;  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  ix.  800 ;  Researches 
on  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Diabetes,  London.  180-2. 
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if  the  liver  be  removed  from  a  healthy  animal  with  sufficient  rapidity 
after  death,  and  boiled  or  scalded  so  as  to  kill  a  supposed  ferment,  no 
sugar  was  obtainable  from  it,  and  that  during  life  the  blood  in  the 
hepatic  vein  contained  no  more  sugar  that  the  portal  blood.  Pavy,1 
however,  subsequently  admitted  that  the  normal  liver  contains  0"2 
to  0-6  part  per  1000  of  sugar.  The  large  quantity  of  sugar  found  in 
a  liver  after  death  was  attributed  to  the  action  of  a  ferment  which  was 
considered  to  be  formed  in  the  blood  from  the  solution  of  the  blood- 
•corpuscles.2  This  ferment  was  considered  to  be  a  diastatic  ferment, 
i.e.  one  which  like  ptyalin  and  diastase  converts  starch  and  glycogen 
into  sugar. 

The  quantity  of  sugar  in  the  hepatic  vein  as  compared  with  that  in 
the  portal  vein  is  a  very  important  point  to  settle  in  connection  with 
this  question,  and  this  apparently  simple  investigation  has  been  the 
subject  of  very  contradictory  statements.  v.  Mering 3  found  less 
sugar  in  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  than  in  that  of  the  portal  vein; 
Bleile,4  like  Bernard,  found  more ;  and  Abeles,*  like  Pavy,  found  about 
the  same  amount  in  the  two  varieties  of  blood.  Prof.  M.  Foster, 
speaking  on  the  subject  in  his  '  Text  Book  of  Physiology,'6  says:  'In 
view  of  this  conflicting  evidence  we  shall  not  go  far  wrong  in  assuming 
that  Bernard's  view  is  not  as  yet  clearly  disproved.  The  quantitative 
•determination  of  sugar  in  the  blood  is  open  to  many  sources  of  error. 
When  the  quantity  of  blood  which  is  continually  flowing  through  the 
liver  is  taken  into  consideration  it  is  obvious  that  an  amount  of  sugar 
which  in  the  specimen  of  blood  taken  for  examination  fell  within  the 
limits  of  errors  of  observation  might,  when  multiplied  by  the  whole 
•quantity  of  blood  and  by  the  number  of  times  it  passed  through  the 
liver  in  a  certain  time,  reach  dimensions  quite  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  conversion  into  sugar  of  the  whole  of  the  glycogen  present  in  the 
liver  at  a  given  time.' 

Others,  puzzled  by  Pavy's  researches  on  the  very  slight  increase  or 
absence  of  any  increase  of  sugar  in  the  hepatic  blood,  considered  that 
the  glycogen  of  the  liver  is  converted,  not  into  sugar  at  all,  but  into  fat. 
This  view  was  chiefly  based  on  the  fact  that  carbohydrate  food  may  be 
in  some  way  or  other  a  source  of  the  fat  of  the  body.  In  view  of 
recent  researches,  however,  this  theory  of  the  fate  of  the  liver  glycogen 
is  unnecessary. 

Among  recent  investigators,  Seegen  has  done  most  to  add  to  our 
knowledge  on  the  subject.  Many  of  his  conclusions  have  not,  however, 

1  Croonian  Lectures  on  Diabetes,  1878.  *  Tiegel,  Pflitger1!  Archiv,  vi.  949. 

»  v.  Mering,  Arch.f.  Anat.  u.  Physiol.  1877  ;  Physiol.  Abth.  p.  412. 
4  Bleile,  Ibid.  1879,  p.  75. 

•*  Abeles,  Wien.  ined:  Jahrbiicher,  1875,  vol.  iii.  •  Fifth  edition,  p.  726. 
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met  with  general  acceptance.     It  will  be  convenient  to  discuss  these 
researches,  not  in  chronological  order,  but  under  the  following  heads : — 
The  percentage  of  sugar  in  different  kinds  of  blood. — From  a  large 
number  of  experiments  Seegen1  gives  the  following  averages  : — 

Normal  amount  of  sugar  in  cardiac  and  arterial  blood  0-1  —  0-15  p.c, 
„  „  portal  blood  0-119,, 

„  ,,  hepatic  blood  0-23    ,, 

The  following  four  experiments 2  illustrate  the  same  fact,  viz, 
that  hepatic  blood  contains,  roughly  speaking,  twice  as  much  sugar  as- 
portal  blood  : — 

Percentage  of  sugar 
I'ortal  blood  Hepatic  blood 

1.  0-101  0-258 

2.  0-090  0-175 

3.  0-107  0-209 

4.  0-120  0-287 

What  kind  of  xuyar  is  present  in  the  blood. — Although  the  sugar 
formed  from  glycogen  by  diastatic  ferments  is  maltose,  that  found 
in  the  blood  leaving  the  liver  is  dextrose  (Kiilz,  Seegen,3  Eves4). 
Chittenden  and  Lambert5  speak  of  the  sugar  as  a  mixture  of  maltose 
and  dextrose,  but  Seegen  has  shown  that  this  is  probably  due  to  the 
fact  of  small  quantities  of  dextrin  and  cane-sugar,  which  are  partly 
absorbed  as  such  from  the  alimentary  canal,  having  been  reckoned  as 
maltose. 

Formation  of  sugar  in  excised  livers. — The  liver  continues  to  form 
sugar  after  death,  and  according  to  Seegen6  the  glycogen  does  not 
diminish  in  a  corresponding  ratio.  He  concludes,  therefore,  that  the 
glycogen  does  not  furnish  the  sugar,  but  fulfils  some  other,  at  present 
unknown,  function.  If  pieces  of  excised  liver  be  placed  in  contact  with 
solution  of  peptone,  sugar  is  produced,  and  the  same  occurs  with  fat. 
He  therefore  concludes  that  the  liver  forms  its  sugar  from  proteid 
and  from  fat.  This  conclusion  is,  as  Hoppe-Seyler"  states,  not  to  be 
accepted  without  fuller  inquiry.  Seegen  does  not  show,  for  instance,, 
that  the  peptone  diminishes  in  proportion  as  the  sugar  increases.  An 
equally  possible  explanation  is  that  the  peptone  merely  stimulates  the 
activity  of  whatever  agent  it  is  that  produces  sugar  in  the  liver  after 

1  Bied.  Centralbl.  1HW4,  p.  747.  *  Seegen,  Pflitger's  Archiv,  xli.  526.. 

5  Ibid.  xl.  48.  *  Joitrn.  of  Physiol.  v.  850. 

5  Studies  from  Lab.  Physiol.  Chem.  Yale  Univ.  1885. 

6  Seegen  and  KratHchnier,  Pflitger's  Archiv,  xxii.  8;  xxxvii.  848-;  xxxix.  1'21. 
3  Physiol.  Chem.  p.  717. 
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death  ;  or  a  third  possible  explanation — and  a  very  prolmble  one,  as  it 
was  on  carnivorous  animals  (dogs)  upon  which  most  of  the  experiments 
were  performed  -is  that  glycogen  may  be  an  intermediate  product 
in  the  formation  of  sugar  from  proteids.  The  figures  obtained  by  other 
analysts  are  entirely  contrary  to  Seegen's  on  this  point.  Thus  Chitten- 
den  and  Lambert,  Bohm  and  Hoffmann,1  H.  Girard,2  Abeles3  and 
Panornow,4  and  A.  Dastre  5  have  all  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion, 
viz.  that  us  the  sugar  increases,  the  glycogen  diminishes.  I  quote 
the  following  table  from  H.  Girard's  analyses,  which  brings  out  this 
point  very  well : — 


10  minutes  after  cleat  h 

24  hours  after  <leath 

48  hours  after  death 

Animal 

Sugar 

Glycogen 

Sugar 

Glycogen 

Sugar 

Glycogen 

Dog  1             0-55 

2-12 

1-80 

0-76 

1-75 

0-75 

„     2             O74 

4O5                3-00 

1-50 

3-12 

1-38 

Cat  1             0  48 

5-88               2-95              3-20 

3-06 

288 

„    2 

0-62 

4-96               3-15              2-08 

3-48 

1-87 

Babbit  1         0-75 

9-56 

3-58               6-35 

3-85 

4-28 

„      2         0-65 

10-25 

4-12              6-24 

4-20 

5-05 

The  ferment  theory  of  the  change  of  glycogen  into  sugar. — These 
•changes  just  described  that  occur- .after  death  are  no  doubt  indications 
of  what  is  always  occurring  during  life  ;  in  the  normal  process  of 
metabolism,  glycogen  is  formed  from  something  else  on  the  one  hand, 
and  given  out  as  sugar  on  the  other  by  the  same  cells.  After  death,  as 
the  liver-cells  retain  a  certain  amount  of  vitality,  the  process  still 
•continues.6  There  is  no  necessity  to  assume  the  action  of  any  special 
ferment  developed  after  death  to  account  for  the  phenomenon  observed, 
and  in  fact  Seegen  and  Eves  have  both  shown  that  no  such  ferment  can 
be  extracted  from  the  liver  in  larger  quantity  than  from  any  other 
tissue  of  the  Ixxly.  We  have,  for  instance,  already  seen  that  such  a 
ferment  can  be  obtained  from  muscle  (p.  412),  and  it  seems  that 
diastatic  activity  is  present  in  all  living  proteids.  The  diastatic  fer- 
ment which  is  obtainable  is,  however,  not  derived  from  the  blood,  but 

1  Pfliiger's  Arch,,-,  xxiii.  -205.  •  Ibid.  xli.  294. 

5  Wiener  in<;l.  Jiilirh.  1H87,  p.  8K8. 

*  Polish  paper;   Abstract  in  Afaly's  Jnhretb.  xvii.  304. 

6  Arch,  ilt  J'Jji/xlul.  (4),  i.  «». 

6  In  favour  of  this  view  it  may  be  stated  that  the  greatest  formation  of  sugar  that 
•occurs  in  the  excised  liver  taken  place  within  an  hour  or  two  after  its  removal.  That  the 
liver  retains  its  vitality  for  this  length  of  time  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  if  a  stream  of 
blood  be  pa»se<l  thr<>ii.irh.an  excised  liver,  it  continues  to  f»nn  liile  for  u  couple  of  hour* 
<Schmulewitt»ch,  Ber.  d.  Sfichs.  Akad.  <i.  Wiu.  1868) 
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from  the  liver-cells  (v.  Wittich1),  and  it  moreover  does  not  convert 
glycogen  into  dextrose,  but  into  maltose. 

In  a  recent  research  on  the  influence  of  glycerin  on  the  liver,  W.  B. 
Ransom*  finds  that  the  administration  of  glycerin  to  rabbits  prevent* 
the  glycosuria  that  usually  follows  injury  to  a  certain  spot  of  the 
medulla  oblongata  ;  and  also  that  it  prevents  the  post-mortem  change 
of  glycogen  into  sugar  ;  he  therefore  concludes  that  the  glycerin  checks, 
the  glycosuria  by  inhibiting  the  formation  of  sugar  in  the  liver-cells,, 
and  that  in  this  way  the  accumulation  of  glycogen  in  the  liver  is  fully 
explained. 

Fat  in  the  liver-cells. — The  normal  liver  contains  about  2  to  3  per 
cent,  of  fat ;  in  acute  yellow  atrophy  the  percentage  may  rise  to  7*6, 
and  in  fatty  degeneration  to  19 '5.  Fatty  degeneration  occurs  in  many 
wasting  diseases,  such  as  phthisis,  as  a  result  of  chronic  alcoholic 
poisoning,  and  also  as  a  result  of  poisoning  by  phosphorus,  arsenic,  and 
antimony.3  Grohe  and  Mosler  4  state  that  in  the  duchy  of  Brunswick 
the  peasants  give  to  the  geese  when  producing  the  famous  fatty  livers  a 
small  quantity  of  white  oxide  of  antimony  every  day. 

The  fat  in  the  liver-cells  can  be  readily  seen  by  the  microscope 
in  the  form  of  minute  globules.  These  are  especially  abundant  after 
a  meal,  particularly  after  a  fatty  meal.  These  globules  are  seen  in 
greatest  number  in  the  so-called  portal  zone  of  a  hepatic  lobule  ;  that  is, 
in  the  outer  region  of  the  lobule,  which  is  the  part  to  which  the  portal 
capillaries  are  first  distributed.  In  fatty  degeneration  it  is  generally 
noticeable  that  the  morbid  process  commences  in  the  same  region. 

The  amounts  of  glycogen  and  fat  in  the  healthy  liver  run  parallel 
with  one  another.  In  hunger  both  disappear,  on  feeding  they  reappear ; 
and  just  as  glycogen  may  under  certain  circumstances  be  formed  from 
substances  other  than  carbohydrates,  so  fats  seem  also  to  be  formed 
from  substances  like  proteids  other  than  fats.  Fat  like  glycogen  is. 
here  a  result  of  the  metabolic  activity  of  the  liver  protoplasm. 

Other  organic  constituents  of  the  liver-cells. — Urea,  uric  acid 
(especially  in  birds),  xanthine,  and  hypoxanthine  are  found  in  the  liver.5 
These  substances  are  instances  of  the  destructive  metabolism  of 
proteids  ;  the  liver  is  considered  generally  to  be  the  organ  where  a  very 
large  amount  of  the  organic  bodies  of  the  urine  are  formed.  These  pass 
into  the  blood-stream  and  leave  the  body  by  the  kidney  secretion. 

1  Pfliiger'a  Arch.  vii.  '28.  *  Journ.  of  Phyaiol.  viii.  99. 

5  A  recent  paper  on  the  relation  of  fat  in  the  liver  to  various  toxic  agents  will  be 
found  by  Chittendeu  and  Blake,  Studies  from  Lab.  Physiol.  Chew.  Yale  Univ.  iii.  lOtt 
See  also  Salkowaki,  Virchoiv's  Archiv,  xxxiv.  78. 

4  See  Wood's  Therapeutics,  p.  161. 

5  Scherer,  Ann.  Ohem.  Pharm.  cvii.  S14 ;  Cloetta,  Ibid,  xcvii.  289. 
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"When  this  function  of  the  liver-cells  is  considered  in  addition  to  those 
already  enumerated,  we  see  the  vast  importance  in  analytical  and 
especially  in  synthetical  processes  that  is  possessed  by  the  mass  of 
protoplasm  we  call  the  liver. 

Leucine  and  tyrosine  do  not  normally  occur.  They  are,  however, 
found  in  the  liver  of  cases  of  acute  yellow  atrophy,  and  in  cases  of 
phosphorus  poisoning.1 

Various  other  substances  have  been  described  by  various  observers, 
but  do  not  appear  to  be  constantly  present  ;  such  as  guanine,  inosite, 
scyllite,2  cystin  (in  a  pathological  case),3  sarco-lactic  acid  (probably 
formed  after  death).4 

A  substance,  jecorin,  containing  phosphorus  (C,06H,H6N5SP3O46)  has 
recently  been  separated  from  the  liver  by  Drechsel.5  In  its  properties 
it  somewhat  resembles  lecithin ;  it  however  like  sugar,  but  unlike 
lecithin,  reduces  Fehling's  solution.  According  to  Baldi,6  it  occurs  also 
in  many  other  organs—  spleen,  muscle,  brain,  «fec. 

The  so-called  waxy  or  amyloid  substance  replaces  the  protoplasm  of 
the  liver- cells  in  the  condition  known  as  waxy  degeneration.  In  this 
condition  large  quantities  of  cholesterin  are  also  sometimes  found  in 
the  liver.3 

The  inorganic  constituents  of  the  liver. — These  have  been  already 
enumerated  ;  it  is  now  necessary  to  add  a  few  words  respecting  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  these,  viz.  iron. 

Iron  in  ike  liver. — This  has  been  the  subject  of  a  special  research  by 
S.  S.  Zaleski.7  The  liver  was  first  thoroughly  freed  from  blood  by  a 
stream  of  2*5  per  cent,  cane-sugar  solution.  The  quantity  of  iron  in 
the  blood-free  liver  was  found  to  vary  between  wide  limits,  but  it  was 
constantly  found  in  organic  combinations  in  the  liver-cells,  especially 
with  nuclein  ;  and  one  of  the  iron-nuclein  compounds  named  hepatin 
was  isolated.  The  iron  in  these  compounds  is  present  in  two,  probably 
in  three  states  of  oxidation,  in  the  ferrous,  ferric,  and  ferroso-ferric 
states.  Of  all  the  macro-chemical  reactions  for  detecting  iron  the  most 
delicate  were  found  to  be  (1)  that  with  potassium  thiocyanate  ami 
hydrochloric  acid,  (2)  that  with  potassium  ferro-  or  ferri-cyanide  and 

1  Sotnitsrlifwsky,  Zeit.  phyriol.  Chem.  iii.  991. 

*  Frerichs  and  Stadeler,  Mitth.  il.  Ziiricher  nuturf.  OetelUch.  1855. 

s  Hoppe-Seyler,  Phytiol.  Chemie,  p.  718. 

4  Minkowski  (Arch.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.  xxi.  14);  Marcnse  (Pflilger'g  Archiv, 
xxzix.  425)  and  Nebelthau  (Zeit.  Biol.  xxv.  1'28)  found  that  after  extirpation  of  the  liver 
lactic  acid  appeared  in  the  urine.  4  Journ.prakt.  Client,  xxxiii.  425. 

'  l>u  Bou  Raymond's  Archiv,  supplement,  1887,  p.  100. 

7  Zeit.  phyriol.  Chem.  x.  458 ;  xiv.  274.     This  subject  was  first  brought  into  promi- 
nence by  the  researches  of  Quincke  (Deutach.  Arch.  f.  kHn.  Med.  xxv.  567  ;  xxvii.  'J02 
xxxiii.  28).     See  also  Peters  (Ibid,  xxxii.  18*2). 
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hydrochloric  acid.  The  green  or  blue  colour  produced  by  the  latter 
test  was  found  to  be  best  adapted  for  microscopical  investigation. 
After  the  administration  of  iron  compounds  the  metal  collects  in  the 
liver,  and  Zaleski l  concludes  that  iron  is  excreted  by  the  liver,  not  by 
the  intestinal  glands  as  other  heavy  metals  are.  There  can,  however, 
be  no  doubt  that  the  iron-containing  pigment  present  normally  in  liver- 
cells  is  derived  from  the  blood -corpuscles. 

The  great  increase  of  the  iron  in  the  liver  in  cases  of  pernicious 
anaemia  has  been  already  alluded  to  (see  p.  301)  ;  a  certain  amount  of 
blood  is  always  being  destroyed  in  the  liver  in  health,  and  this  is 
increased  in  the  disease  just  mentioned  (Hunter,2  Mott,3  Delepine  4). 

Dr.  Mott  has  recently  recorded  three  cases  which  confirm  this  view 
of  the  pathology  of  the  disease.  The  portal  zones  of  the  lobules  were 
so  crowded  with  albumiiio-ferruginous  compounds  that  the  sections 
when  stained  with  potassium  ferrocyanide  and  hydrochloric  acid 
appeared  as  if  injected.  The  urine  as  in  most  cases  (Fagge)  was 
highly  coloured.  Mott's  view  of  the  decomposition  that  occurs  is  that 
the  haemoglobin  is  acted  on  by  the  liver-cells  to  form  urobilin  or  an 
allied  pigment  that  appears  in  the  urine,  and  the  iron  is  left  behind 
and  accumulates  as  the  disease  progresses.  In  two  of  the  cases  the 
amount  of  iron  found  in  the  liver  by  analysis  was  very  large,  while 
that  in  the  spleen  was  not  greater  than  normal.  In  the  third  case  the 
iron  was  increased  in  both  organs.  Hunter  fl  has  also  recorded  a  similar 
case,  except  that  he  found  pathological  urobilin  instead  of  normal 
urobilin  in  the  urine. 

Bemmelen 6  from  his  own  researches  and  from  those  of  Staliel 7 
and  Graanboom  8  concludes  that  the  normal  percentage  of  iron  in  the 
liver  is  OH.  In  a  case  of  leucaemia  this  was  reduced  to  O'Ol.  It  is 
present  in  greater  proportions  in  the  liver  of  new-born  animals,  and 
probably  acts  as  a  storehouse  of  iron  subsequently  used  in  the  formation 
of  blood-corpuscles  (Bunge).  Dele'pine  believes  that  this  function  per- 
sists throughout  life. 

Certain  pathological  conditions  of  the  liver. — It  has  been  necessary 
to  allude  to  several  pathological  conditions  like  fatty  degeneration, 
diabetes,  itc.  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs.  I  have  here  merely  to  add 
a  table  which  collects  together  various  quantitative  analyses  that  have 

1  Chem.  CentralbL  1888,  p.  759. 

*  Lancet,  ii.  1888,  pp.  555,  608,  654.  Full  references  to  previous  workers  will  be  found 
in  these  papers. 

3  Lancet,  vol.  i.  1889,  p.  520 ;  vol.  i.  1890,  p.  287 ;  Practitioner,  Aug.  1890. 

4  Practitioner,  August  1890.  s  Hid.  September  1889. 

6  Zeit.  physiol.  Chem.  vii.  497.  1  Maly's  Juhn:nb.  \\.  427. 

8  Ibid.  p.  429.    See  also  Lapique,  Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.  1889. 
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Folwwcziiy 

F»tty 
liver 
(tubercle) 

T\]>hoi.l 
fever 

EnibnlUm 

l)Ul-         ,,f  |lc.wtj(. 

»*"*        artery 

Water  .... 
Soluble  proteids 
Gelatin.     .     .     . 
Kxtractives    .     . 
Fat  

71-0 
11 

4-4 

2-6 
1  7-4 
M 

75-1 
2-6 
4-0 
4-5 
8-3 

}lO-2 

75-3         80-7 
6-7          2-1 
l-l           II 
2-2          3-6 
1-9          2-4 
11-7          8-9 
0-9          0-9 

Insoluble  tissues 
Salts     .... 

Frericlu 

Oiiltmiuin 

Katty 
liver 

Cirrhotic 
liver 

Syphilitic 
liver  in 
new-born 

chilil 

730 

80-2 

82-6 

3-6 

3-5 

V 

1-9 

}ll-5 

U6-6 

17-2 

2-2 

I 

4-0 

3-6 

1 

been  made,  and  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Charles'  'Physiological 
Chemistry.'  '  This  table  is  chiefly  interesting  as  showing  the  great 
increase  of  fat  in  fatty  livers,  and  of  gelatin  due  to  the  overgrowth 
of  connective  tissue  in  a  cirrhotic  liver.  In  a  liver  that  had  undergone 
acute  atrophy  Rohmann  *  found  albumose  and  peptone,  sarco- lactic 
acid  and  a  mixture  of  amido-acids,  alanine,  leucine,  and  tyrosine  being 
the  most  abundant.  The  latter  were  absent  from  the  urine,  which 
contained,  however,  excess  of  aromatic  oxy-acids. 

THE  SPLEEN 

'  The  spleen  is  invested  with  a  fibrous  and  muscular  capsule,  and 
this  again  has  a  covering  derived  from  the  serous  membrane.  The 
capsule  sends  fibrous  bands  or  trabecultv  into  the  organ,  and  these  join 
with  similar  trabeculje  which  pass  in  at  the  hilus  with  the  blood-vessels. 
In  the  interstices  of  the  framework  so  formed  lies  a  pulpy  substance 
containing  blood,  and  therefore  of  a  red  colour,  within  which  are  seen 
small  whitish  specks,  the  Malpiyhian  corpuscles.  These  are  composed 
of  lymphoid  tissue  which  is  gathered  into  masses  which  envelop  the 
smaller  arteries,  while  the  pulp  which  everywhere  surrounds  them  is 
composed  of  a  close  network  of  flattened  and  branched  cells  like 
connective-tissue  corpuscles.  Coursing  through  the  pulp  and  com- 
municating with  its  interstices  are  capillaries  connected  with  the 
terminations  of  the  arteries  :  in  other  parts  venous  channels  arise  from 
the  pulp  and  bring  the  blood  which  has  passed  into  its  interstices  from 
the  arterial  capillaries  towards  the  larger  veins  of  the  organ  which  run 
in  the  trabeculae  and  are  by  them  conducted  to  the  hilus.' 

'  The  cellular  elements  of  the  pulp  are  of  three  kinds,  viz.  peculiar 
large  amoeboid  cells  called  splenic  cells,  lymph-corpuscles,  and  the 
branched  cells  which  fonn  the  sponge-work.  The  first  named  are 

1  P-  855.  »  Berlin,  klin.  Woch.  1888,  NOB.  43  and  44. 
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frequently  found  to  contain  coloured  blood-corpuscles  in  their  interior 
in  various  stages  of  transformation  into  pigment.' 

The  foregoing  brief  account  of  the  histology  of  the  spleen  taken 
verbatim  from  Schafer's  'Essentials' '  shows  us  the  number  of  microscopic 
elements  with  which  we  have  to  deal,  and  thus  the  large  number  of 
chemical  substances  obtainable  from  the  spleen  is  fully  accounted  for. 

Chemical  composition  of  the  spleen. — Oidtmann2  states  that  the 
percentage  of  water  in  the  adult  human  spleen  varies  from  69*4  to  77'5  ; 
the  solids  from  31 '6  to  22-5,  of  which  from  30*1  to  '21  '6  consist  of 
organic,  and  from  I'l  to  0'9  of  inorganic  matters. 

The  organic  constituents  that  have  been  described  are  proteids  and 
haemoglobin  ;  xanthine,3  hypoxanthine,3  uric  acid,4  glycogen,5  inosite,6 
scyllite,7  cerebrin^cholesterin,"  lecithin,8  and  jecorin9  in  small  quantities. 
Gelatin  and  mucin  are  also  present  and  are  derived  from  the  supporting 
connective  tissue. 

Various  fatty  acids  (formic,  acetic,  butyric)  described  by  Scherer  10 
sire  no  doubt  derived  during  the  process  of  distillation  from  the  proteids 
and  haemoglobin  (Hoppe-Seyler). 

Leucine  and  tyrosine,  which  are  often  found,  are  the  result  of 
putrefactive  changes ;  they  are  absent  in  the  fresh  organ  (Hoppe- 
Seyler). 

Lactic  and  succinic  acids  were  found  by  Gorup-Besanez.  The 
variety  of  lactic  acid  present  is  sarco-lactic  acid  (Hirschler  u).  This 
appears  to  be  especially  formed  after  death,  giving  to  the  spleen  an  acid 
reaction.  During  life  the  spleen  is  alkaline. 

The  inorganic  constituents.  —These  are  very  much  like  those  found 
in  the  liver.  Oidtmann  gives  the  following  analysis  ;  the  numbers  are 
percentages  of  the  ash  : — Soda,  35-45  ;  potash,  9-17  ;  lime,  7  ;  phos- 
phoric acid,  18-30  ;  oxide  of  iron,  7-16  ;  chlorine,  0'5-1'3  ;  sulphuric 
acid,  l'5-2'5  ;  silica,  0'2-0'7  ;  manganese,  copper,  and  lead  in  traces. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  constituents  is  iron.  In  the 
splenic  pulp  of  old  horses  H.  Nasse12  found  that  nearly  5  per  cent,  of  the 
dry  residue  consisted  of  iron.  The  iron  is  present  in  organic  combina- 
tions, and  mostly  as  haemoglobin.  Hoppe-Seyler  regards  other  organic 

1  P.  15<J.  »  Loc.  cit. 

3  Scherer,  Ann.  Chein.  Pharm.  cvii.  814  ;  Stiideler,  Ibid.  cxvi.  102  ;  Neubauer,  Zeit . 
anal.  Chein,  vi.  88;  Gorup-Besanez,  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  xcviii.  1;  Cloetta,  Ibid.  xcix. 
289.  4  Scherer,  Cloetta,  Gorup-Beuanez. 

5  Hoppe-Seyler,  Med.  Chem.  Unters.  iv.  495 ;  Abeles,  Centralbl.  med.  Wiss.  1876, 
TsTo.  5.  8  Cloi;tta,  Scherer. 

7  Frerichs  and  Stadeler,  Mitth.  Ziiricher  naturf.  Gesell.  1855. 

8  Hoppe-Seyler.  9  Baldi,  Du  Bois  Ilei/ntond's  Arch.  supp.  1887,  p.  100. 

10  Verhandl.  Wiirzburger  phys.  med.  Gesell.  ii.  828. 

11  Zeit.  physiol.  Chem.  xi.  41.         l»  Quoted  by  Hoppe-Seyler,  Phyriol.  Chem.  p.  720,- 
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compounds  containing  iron  which  have  been  described  as  artificial  or 
post-mortem  decomposition  products  of  luemoglobin.  Lapique  states 
that  the  spleen  of  young  animals  contains  less  iron  than  that  of  adults, 
which  is  the  opposite  to  what  is  the  case  in  the  liver. 

Functions  of  the  spleen.  The  lymphoid  tissue  is  no  doubt  a  place 
for  the  manufacture  of  white  blood-corpuscles.  With  regard  to  the  red 
corpuscles,  some  hold  that  they  are  destroyed,  others  that  they  are 
formed,  and  others  again  that  both  processes  may  occur  in  the  spleen. 

The  splenic  cells  are  also  believed  to  liberate  haemoglobin  from 
'  effete '  corpuscles,  which,  passing  to  the  liver,  is  there  transformed  into 
bile-pigment.  This  is  erroneous,  but  the  question  will  be  considered 
again  in  connection  with  the  bile.  Schiff  and  Herzen  '  supposed  that 
the  spleen  also  manufactures  the  pancreatic  ferment.  Hosier  has 
shown  that  this  is,  however,  probably  not  the  case. 

The  spleen  has  been  removed  from  healthy  animals  (Galen)  and  also 
from  the  human  subject  without  any  bad  results  following.  In  certain 
animals,  e.g.  the  dog,  the  operation  has  been  followed  by  hypertrophy 
of  other  hsemopoietic  tissues  (lymphatic  glands  and  red  marrow)  ;  but 
in  certain  other  animals,  e.g.  the  rabbit,  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
case.2  In  the  disease  known  as  splenic  leucocythremia,  in  which  the 
spleen  is  hypertrophied,  there  is  a  great  increase  of  the  white  corpuscles 
of  the  blood  (see  p.  302).  In  this  disease  Charcot's  crystals  (see  p.  30.3) 
are  also  found  in  the  splenic  pulp. 

In  progressive  pernicious  anemia  the  destruction  of  blood  in  the 
liver  and  also  in  the  spleen  is  much  increased,  and  so  an  increased 
quantity  of  iron  is  found  in  those  organs  (see  pp.  301,  552). 

The  administration  of  toluylenediamine  produces  similar  results  to 
those  observed  in  pernicious  anaemia  (Engel  and  Kiener,3  Hunter). 

In  attacks  of  ague  the  spleen  becomes  enlarged,  and  this  is  apparently 
connected  with  increase  of  uric  acid  in  the  urine.  After  many  attacks 
the  spleen  becomes  permanently  enlarged  and  hard  from  the  overgrowth 
of  connective  tissue. 

LYMPHATIC  GLANDS 

These  structures  are  composed  of  lymphoid  tissue  with  auynvrst 
ing  capsule  and  trabecuhu  of  fibrous  tissue.  ^ 

The  connective-tissue  structures  yield  the  same  chemical  materials 
.•is  this  tissue  does  in  general,  especially  gelatin  and  mucin.  The 

1  Yin-how,  Hirsdi,  Med.  Jahresb.  1870,  i.  100  (original  paper  in  Italian).     See  also- 
A.  Herzen,  Pjliiger's  Archiv,  xxx.  295  and  808. 

*  Tizzoni,  Inteniat.'Monatitchrift  fur  Anat.  ><nd  Physiol.  ix.  148. 
5  Compt.  rend.  cv.  465. 
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lymph-cells  are  simply  white  blood-corpuscles,  the  chemistry  of  which 
has  been  already  described  (p.  258). 

In  a  lymphatic  gland  about  two-thirds  are  water,  the  remainder 
.solids. 

The  gland  is  alkaline  during  life,  and  turns  acid  after  death.  The 
acid  present  is  sarco-lactic  acid  (Hirschler1).  In  the  overgrowth  of 
lymphoid  tissue  that  occurs  in  scrofula  and  tubercle,  there  is  a  great 
tendency  for  the  new  tissue  to  undergo  degenerative  changes,  caseation 
-and  softening,  leading  to  the  formation  of  cavities  and  abscesses.  In 
the  condition  of  hypertrophy  known  as  lymphadenoma,  this  tendency 
is  absent. 

THYMUS 

This  body  is  also  lymphoid  tissue,  and  contains  the  same  sub- 
stances as  the  lymphatic  glands. 

Its  cells,  like  those  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  have  been  already 
described  in  connection  with  the  blood  (p.  258). 

The  so-called  'concentric  corpuscles,'  which  are  peculiar  to  the 
thymus,  do  not  seem  to  yield  any  special  chemical  substance. 

Towards  puberty  the  thymus  undergoes  fatty  degeneration,  and  is 
,a  mere  mass  of  adipose  tissue  in  the  adult. 

The  presence  of  extractives  like  xanthine,  hypoxanthine,  »fec.  has 
been  noted  by  Scherer,  Gorup-Besanez,  Frerichs,  Stadeler,  <kc.  whose 
writings  have  already  been  referred  to.  In  fact  these  substances 
,appear  to  be  constantly  present  in  all  structures  rich  in  cellular 
•elements. 

Schindler  2  has  estimated  these  nitrogenous  bases  quantitatively  in 
the  thymus  of  the  calf,  with  the  following  results  : — 

Percentage  in 


Fresh  tissue 
Dry  tissue    . 


Adenine 

Hypoxanthine 

Guaniiie 

I 

Xauthiue 

0-179               0-0023 
1-919               0-218 

0-0075 
0-071 

0-038 
0-860 

The  high  percentage  of  adenine  (a  base  derived  from  nuclein  ;  see 
p.  203)  is  especially  noteworthy. 

LiKe  all  the  other  oi'gans  also  that  we  have  examined,  the  reaction, 
alkaline  during  life,  becomes  rapidly  acid  after  death.  This  acid  is 
^.it  co-lactic  acid  (Moscatelli 3). 

1  Zeit.phijaiol.  Client,  xi.  41. 

''  Scliindk-r,  Zcit.  f>lii/nioL  Chew.  xiii.  488. 

3  Zeit.  2>hy.tiol.  Chem.  xii.  416. 
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THYROID 

This  is  also  a  cellular  organ,  and  proteids  (including  globulin  and 
a  milt-in  like  substance)  and  various  extractives  have  been  found  in  it- 
(fatty  acids,  xanthine,  hypoxanthine,  &c.  by  Gorup-Besanez,  Schererr 
Frerichs,  and  Stadeler).     Alkaline  in  life,  it  becomes  acid  after  death : 
this  is  due  to  sarco-lactic  acid  (Moscatelli). 

In  the  adult,  the  mucin-like  material  of  the  alveoli  is  converted 
into  colloid  substance,  the  properties  of  which  were  described  in 
connection  with  ovarian  tumours  (p.  .'553). 

Cytttc  of  tJie  thyroid. — In  the  simple  large  cysts  of  the  thyroid  the 
fluid  is  richly  albuminous,  containing  7  to  8  per  cent,  of  proteids  con- 
sisting of  both  serum -globulin  and  serum-albumin.  They  may,  however,, 
be  sometimes  filled  with  colloid  material,  and  very  often  numerous 
crystals  of  cholesterin  are  seen  in  the  liquid. 

Altered  blood-corpuscles  and  altered  blood-pigment,  such  as 
metha>moglobin  or  crystals  of  hrematoidin,  are  often  found  (Hoppe- 
Seyler '). 

Myjrcedema. — The  most  constant  pathological  condition  in  this 
disease  is  atrophy  of  the  thyroid  gland,  its  proper  substance  being 
replaced  by  fibrous  tissue.  The  condition  of  the  blood  and  connective 
tissues  in  this  disease  has  been  already  fully  described  (pp.  304  and 
501).  Horsley  believes  that  some. of  the  degenerative  changes  of  old 
age  may  also  be  attributed  to  wasting  of  the  thyroid.  It  is,  however, 
possible  that  in  this  case  the  wasting  of  the  thyroid  is  not  the  cause 
of  senile  decay,  but  only  a  part  of  the  general  wasting  that  occurs  in 
old  age. 

SUPRARENAL  BODY 

The  function  of  this  organ  is  unknown,  like  that  of  so  many  of  the 
other  so-called  ductless  glands.  It  is  composed  again  largely  of  cells, 
:ind  in  addition  to  the  usual  extractives  present  others  have  been 
fiiund  by  different  observers  ;  thus  Cloez  and  Vulpian 2  found 
hippuric  and  taurocholic  acids,  Seligsohn 3  found  benzoic  acid  and 
taurine  ;  Holm4  also  found  taurine.  It  is  possible  that  these  sub- 
stances may  be  absorbed  from  the  neighbouring  gall-bladder  and 
kidney.  Kiilz  "'  found  inosite  to  be  present. 

Tin-  medulla  of  the  suprarenal  is  rich  in  nervous  elements,  and 
i-mitains  a  substance  which  is  soluble  ii;  water,  and  which  furnishes 

1    Dujxiot.  Clifiii.  p.  T'2-2. 

1  Compt.  rend.  ii.  1H57,  p.  10;  Gaz.  med.  tit-  I'nnx,  IM.'.M,  No.  -l\. 

v.  Berlin,  1858.  4  Journ.  jirakt.  Chem.  c.  150. 

Hits.  Marburgcr  Get.  zit  Befonl.  d.  get.  Xatitru-ia,  1870,  No.  4.J 
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u  red  pigment  on  exposui-e  to  the  sunlight.  This  substance  is  differ- 
ently coloured  by  various  reagents,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
ferric  chloride,  which  stains  it  green  or  blue. 

Haemochromogen  has  been  described  in  the  medulla  by  MacMunn  ; 
the  bearing  of  this  observation  on  the  relation  of  the  gland  to 
Addison's  disease  has,  however,  been  discussed  already  (p.  304). 

With  regard  to  the  inorganic  constituents,  the  high  percentage  of 
potassium  phosphate  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  large  amount  of  nervous 
matter  present. 

An  aqueous  extract  of  the  suprarenals  is  highly  poisonous  (Foa 
and  Pellacani,  1883)  :  this  is  due  to  the  presence  of  the  alkaloid 
neurine  (Marino-Zuco  ') ;  that  is  what  one  would  expect  from  the 
large  amount  of  nervous  matter  present. 

PANCREAS 

This  organ  is  alkaline  in  reaction  during  life,  and  rapidly  becomes 
acid  after  death. 

The  solids  are  like  those  usually  obtained  from  cellular  organs  ; 
viz.  proteids,  extractives  (guanine,2  xanthine,2  hypoxanthine,2  leucine,3 
tyrosine,3  uric  acid,  lactic  acid,  inosite),  and  a  small  proportion  of 
inorganic  salts. 

An  extract  of  pancreas  is  an  active  digestive  fluid,  and  has  the 
same  action  as  pancreatic  juice.  This  subject  will  be  considered  fully 
in  connection  with  digestion. 

Extirpation  of  the  pancreas  causes  glycosuria  (see  p.  663). 

SALIVARY  GLANDS 

The  cells  of  the  submaxillary  gland  contain  proteids  of  which  the 
most  abundant  is  a  nucleo-albumin  ;  they  also  contain  mucin,  which 
passes  into  the  saliva  (Hammarsten 4).  The  sublingual  is  similar. 
The  parotid  cells  contain  no  mucin.  A  small  amount  of  mucin  is, 
however,  obtainable  from  the  investing  connective  tissue.  In  myx- 
oedema  (p.  504)  the  parotid  cells,  however,  undergo  mucoid  degeneration. 
An  extract  of  the  salivary  glands  exerts  a  similar  diastatic  power  to 
that  of  saliva,  as  it  contains  ptyalin.  The  action  of  saliva  will  be 
fully  considered  in  connection  with  digestion. 

1  Gazzetta,  xviii.  199;  Cheat.  Sue.  Juiintal,  Abst.  1889,  p.  290. 

1  Scherer,  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  cxii.  270. 

s  Virchow,  Frerichs,  and  Stadeler,  Hoppe-Seyler,  Physiol.  Chem.  p.  260.  These  sub- 
atances  are  present  in  the  perfectly  fresh  organ,  and  are  not  the  result  of  putrefaction,  as 
in  the  spleen.  4  Zeit.  physiol.  Chem.  xii.  168. 
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KIDNEYS 

This  is  another  organ,  rich  in  cells,  with  a  supporting  f  mine  work  of 
-connective  tissue,  ami  one  has  for  the  most  part  merely  to  repeat  what 
has  been  already  said  for  such  organs. 

The  cells  are  arranged  to  line  large  numbers  of  tubules  ;  the  rela- 
tion of  these  to  the  'blood-vessels,  and  other  facts  interesting  from  the 
point  of  view  of  secretion,  will  be  dealt  with  in  our  consideration  of  the 
urine.  Here  we  have  merely  to  deal  with  the  general  chemical  com- 
position of  the  organ  itself. 

During  life  the  reaction  of  the  renal  tissue  is  alkaline,  after  death 
it  becomes  rapidly  acid.  Its  specific  gravity  averages  1050. 

Gottwalt '  gives  the  following  numbers  relating  to  the  amount  of 
proteids2  and  albuminoids,  obtainable  from  kidneys  freed  from  blood  ; 
six  analyses  were  made  : — 

Per  cent. 

Albumin  .         .         .         .  M 16-1 -394 

Globulins      .  .         .         .         .  8-633-9-225 

Other  proteids  ....  1-486-1-598 

Gelatin           "  .  0-996-1-849 

Mucin           .  .         .         .         .               traces 

The  following  extractives  have  been  obtained  by  various  observers  : 
Xanthine,  hypoxanthine,  creatine,  taurine,  leucine,  cystin,  urea,  uric 
acid,  glycogen,  and  inosite. 

The  kidney  also  contains  a  small  proportion  of  inorganic  salts. 

Patftoloffical  conditions. — In  cases  of  poisoning  by  alcohol  or  phos- 
phorus, in  septicaemia,  in  various  specific  fevers,  and  in  certain  forms  of 
Bright's  disease,  the  renal  cells  undergo  a  fatty  degeneration  :  this  in 
its  early  stages  produces  what  is  called  cloudy  swelling. 

In  certain  other  forms  of  Bright's  disease,  the  interstitial  con- 
nective tissue  may  be  more  particularly  affected,  leading  to  its  over- 
growth. In  this  condition  the  amount  of  gelatin  and  mucin  obtain- 
able from  the  kidney  is  increased. 

In  gout,  there  is  not  only  a  hardened  kidney,  due  to  connective- 
tissue  overgrowth,  but  deposits  of  urate  of  soda  may  also  occur,  lx>th 
within  and  around  the  tubules  (»<?«  p.  510). 

The  kidney    may,  like   the   liver  and   spleen,  undergo  waxy  de- 

1  Gottwalt,  Zrit.  phytiol.  Chem.  iv.  481. 

1  I  have  found  tli.it  the  prnteids  present  in  the  kidney  are  globulins,  one  of  which 
coagulates  at  about  50°  C.,  and  the  other  at  70°-75°;  there  is  also  anucleo-albumin  which 
becomes  viscous  on  mixing  it  with  solutions  of  sodium  chloride,  as  is  the  case  witli 
lymph-cella  (tee  p.  2601.  ,S'/r  I'ruc.  Phytiol.  Soc.  1890,  p.  vii. 
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generation.       The    following    is    an    analysis   of    such   a    kidney    by 
Lambling  : — l 

IVr  cent. 

Albumin  .  .         .,  /  .  *,.  0792 

Globulins          .  .  .  .  '.  .  .-  5-553 

Other  proteids .  .         .  .  .  .  0'485 

Gelatin  .  .         .  .  .  .  2-685 

Waxy  substance  .  ...  .  .  ..  0-992 

The  method  of  analysis  was  the  same  as  that  adopted  by  Gottwalt. 
The  waxy  substance  was  isolated  by  the  method  of  Friedreich  and 
Kekule,2  and  then  purified  by  Kiihne's  3  method  by  artificial  digestion 
with  gastric  juice  and  subsequent  treatment  with  baryta- water.  There 
is  a  diminution  in  the  percentage  of  proteids  as  compared  with  healthy 
kidneys  ;  but  the  amount  of  waxy  substance  seems  small  considering  the 
advanced  state  of  degeneration  revealed  by  the  microscope.  Lambling 
considers  it  possible  that  the  swollen  appearance  may  be  in  part  due  to- 
the  formation  of  a  substance  of  the  nature  of  the  hyalins  described  by 
Krukenberg  (see  p.  486). 

Many  other  morbid  conditions,  such  as  abscesses,  new  growths,  <fcc.,. 
may  attack  the  kidney,  but  have  no  special  chemical  interest.  The 
contents  of  cysts  in  the  kidney  have  been  already  described  (p.  353). 

LUNGS 

The  lung  is  composed  of  many  tissues,  and  thus  its  chemical  con- 
stituents are  also  very  numerous.  The  tissues  present  are  epithelium, 
connective  tissue,  elastic  tissue,  cartilage,  and  involuntary  muscle. 

The  constituents  of  the  lung  are,  therefore,  proteids,  gelatin,  mucinr 
elastin,  chondrin.  The  extractives  obtainable  are  lecithin,  leucine, 
taurine  (in  oxen),  uric  acid,  inosite.  The  embryonic  lung  is  rich  in 
glycogen  ;  in  the  lung  of  the  embryo  sheep,  it  has  been  found  in  as 
large  an  amount  as  50  per  cent,  of  the  dry  solids  ;  it  is  absent  from 
the  adult  lung.  Lastly  there  is  a  small  percentage  of  inorganic  salts,, 
chiefly  alkaline  phosphates  and  sodium  chloride.  Small  quantities 
of  sulphates  and  of  calcium,  magnesium,  silica,  and  iron,  are  also  found. 

Pathological  conditions. — The  black  pigment  present  in  the  lungs 
of  dwellers  in  smoky  atmospheres  consists  principally  of  carbon. 

Calcareous  concretions  may  occur  in  the  lungs  and  other  parts  of 
the  respiratory  tract.  They  have  the  same  composition  as  similar  con- 
cretions elsewhere,  consisting  of  lime  salts  (especially  the  phosphate 

1  Compt.  rend.  Soc.  biol.  (2),  v.  51. 

*  Virchow's  Archiv,  xvi.  58.  *  Malij's  Jahresb.  iii.  81. 
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and  car-Inmate)  mixed  with  small  (juuiit itics  of  organic  substances,  like 

lull. -in  ;md  albumin. 

lit  h</»  /•-•/,'  and  phthisis  generally,  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
lung  differs  with  the  very  various  physical  conditions  that  may  be 
present,  such  as  consolidation,  fibroid  overgrowth,  softening,  breaking 
down,  calcification  of  tubercular  deposit,  ifcc.  The  term  caseation  as 
applied  to  a  certain  stage  iu  the  breaking  down  of  a  tubercle  (which  in 
origin  is  a  mass  of  lymphoid  tissue)  is  one  derived  from  the  cheesy 
appearance  of  the  deposit ;  there  is  no  proof  that  any  substance  of  the 
nature  of  casein  is  funned.  It  appears  to  be  a  stage  in  the  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  cells. 

The  presence  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  in  cases  of  phthisis  is  constant. 
The  very  remarkable  statement  has  been  made  by  E.  Freund, '  that  the 
tissues,  blood,  and  pus  of  tuberculous  patients  contain  cellulose,  and 
apparently  the  amount  of  cellulose  stated  to  be  present  is  greater  than 
would  be  accounted  for  by  the  presence  of  cellulose  in  the  cell-walls  of 
the  bacilli  themselves. 

In  pneumonia,  the  alveoli  become  filled  with  proliferated  cells, 
and  lymph  exuded  from  the  blood-vessels  ;  the  lymph  coagulates,  and 
thus  the  lung  tissue  is  solidified,  producing  the  condition  known,  as 
hepatisation.  Budde2  attributes  the  coagulation  that  occurs  to  the 
presence  of  a  large  excess  of  very  active  fibrin-ferment  in  the  tissues  in 
this  disease.  When  speaking  of-  the  occurrence  of  intravascular 
coagulation  (p.  305),  the  fact  was  mentioned  that  solution  of  the  clot 
often  takes  place  with  great  rapidity  ;  a  vessel  that  is  hard  to  the 
touch  like  whip-cord,  from  the  presence  of  a  clot  within  it,  may  in  a 
few  hours  become  perfectly  pervious.  The  same  holds  with  regard  to 
the  lung  in  pneumonia.  Every  clinical  observer  is  familar  with  the 
rapid  re-solution  that  occurs  in  cases  of  recovery  from  pneumonia. 

The  functions  of  the  lung  in  respiration  (Chap.  XIX),  and  the 
composition  and  variations  in  the  sputa  in  different  conditions  (p.  447), 
have  been  already  considered.  (For  Charcot's  Crystals  nee  pp.  ,'U>:'>. 
563.) 

TESTIS 

The  observations  that  have  been  made  on  the  te.stis,  and  its  m 
tion,  the  semen,  are  mostly  of  a  fragmentary  nature.     A  large    pro- 
portion   of    the    chemical    constituents  of   the    or^an    is   composed    of 
proteids  or  substances  closely  allied   to   proteids,  of  which  the 

1  E.  Frennd,  Wiener  mcd.  Juhrb.  18SO,  i>. 

1  BiuUk-T  L'flir  dus  Filriiiji-niiint,  Wiirzbiuy.  l€ 

O  O 
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important  is  nuclein.  In  addition  a  large  number  of  extractives,  both 
nitrogenous  and  non-nitrogenous,  have  been  found.  The  following  is 
a  brief  resume  of  the  chief  observations  that  have  been  made. 

Sertoli  J  found  that  a  watery  extract  of  the  fresh  organ  had  an 
alkaline  reaction  ;  Treskin  2  found  it  had  an  acid  reaction.  The  acidity 
is  probably  due,  however,  as  in  so  many  organs,  to  the  commencement 
of  post-mortem  changes  of  the  nature  of  putrefaction,  and  this  view 
of  the  case  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  Treskin  found  leucine  and 
tyrosine  to  be  present. 

The  proteids  present  are  serum-albumin  and  a  globulin  precipitable 
by  saturation  with  sodium  chloride  (Sertoli).  Nuclein  is  present  in 
abundance. 

The  extractives  present  are  leucine  and  tyrosine  (probably  produced 
by  post-mortem  changes),  lecithin,  cholesterin,  and  fat  (Treskin) ; 
creatine  (Schottin 3),  inosite  (Schottin,  Kiilz4);  and,  .in  a  case  of 
diabetes,  glycogen  (Grohe 5)  ;  adenine,  xanthine,  hypoxanthine,  and 
guanine  (Schindler  6). 

The  salts  present  appear  to  be  chiefly  chlorides  of  sodium  and 
potassium  (Treskin). 

The  greater  number  of  the  above  observations  have  been  made  on 
the  testes  of  the  lower  animals,  bull,  dog,  <fcc. 

Semen. — This  is  the  secretion  of  the  testis,  generally  mixed  with 
the  secretion  of  the  prostate.  It  is  a  whitish,  viscid  fluid,  containing 
innumerable  spermatozoa,  which  originate  from  the  cells  of  the  tubules 
of  the  testis. 

While  alive  the  tail  of  the  spermatozoon  exhibits  lashing  move- 
ments, akin  to  those  of  a  cilium,  by  means  of  which  locomotion  is 
accomplished.  This  power  is  retained  for  hours,  or  even  days,  in  the 
alkaline  fluids  of  the  body,  but  it  is  destroyed  by  weak  acids,  and  by 
all  strong  reagents  like  alcohol,  chloroform,  strong  alkalis,  <fec.  The 
movement  is  stopped  by  cooling  to  0°  C.,  and  also  by  a  temperature 
over  53°  C.  The  latter  temperature  appears  to  coagulate  the  proto- 
jilasm  and  quite  kills  the  spermatozoon. 

The  chief  chemical  constituent  of  the  spermatozoa  is  nuclein 
(Miescher7)  ;  this  forms  an  external  coating  to  the  head,  and  within  it 

1  Sertoli,  Gazz.  ined.  veterinaria,  anno  ii.  Milano,  1872;   Hoppe-Seyler's  Physiol. 
Chan.  p.  773. 

-  Treskin.  PJiiiger's  Archiv,  v.  122. 
•"'  Schottin,  Hoppe-Seyler's  Physiol.  Chem.  p.  778. 

4  Kiilz,  Sifsinit/iili.  (I.  Gesellsch.  zu.  Befird.  d.  Naturwiss.  eu  Marburg,  187C,  No.  4. 
'  (irohe,  W.  Kiihiic,  Arch.f. pathol.  Anat.  xxxii. 
0  Schindler,  Zeit.jilnjsiol.  Chan.  xiii.  488. 
7  Vcrliandl.  d.  nut  H  rf orach.  Geselhch.  in  Basel,  vi.  188. 
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Hre  proteid  matters.  Miescher  ascribes  the  formula  C.j9H49N9P3O5!| 
to  the  nuclein  obtained  from  the  semen  of  the  bull.  In  containing  no 
sulphur  this  nuclein  differs  from  that  obtained  from  pus-corpuscles. 
By  mixing  semen  with  10  to  -15  per  cent,  sodium  chloride  solution,  the 
outer  portion  of  the  spermatozoa  swells,  and  thus  a  slimy,  jelly-like 
mass  is  obtained.  The  nuclein  of  the  outer  covering  of  the  spermatozoa 
does  not  appear  to  be  in  combination  with  a  proteid,  but  with  a  base 
called  protamine,  to  which  Piccard,1  from  an  examination  of  its  platinum 
compound,  has  ascribed  the  formula  C,6H32N902.  Another  organic 
substance  akin  to  a  proteid  was  described  in  spermatozoa  by  Miescher  ; 
it  was  found  to  contain  4  per  cent,  of  sulphur. 

Next  to  nuclein  and  proteids  the  chief  organic  substance  present  in 
spermatozoa  appears  to  be  lecithin  (Diaconow  2). 

Cholesterin  and  fat  are  also  fairly  abundant.  Miescher  gives  the 
following  percentages  for  the  spermatozoa  of  the  salmon  : — 

Nuclein 48'68 

Protamine 26'76 

Proteids  .         .         .         .         .  10'32 

Lecithin 7'47 

Cholesterin 2-24 

Fat    ;    .  .        ...         .         .  4-53 

In  addition  to  these,  small  quantities  of  the  other  extractives  already 
mentioned  as  being  obtainable  from  the  testis  are  present. 

The  crystals  generally  described  as  Charcot's  crystals  (p.  303)  are 
.said  to  form  in  human  semen  on  evaporation  (Bottcher  3).  Schreiner4 
considers  these  crystals  to  consist  of  the  phosphate  of  a  base  of 
which  the  formula  is  C2H6N,  and  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
HfKrinine.  This  substance  appears  to  be  identical  with  the  base  called 
ethylenimine,  which  can  be  prepared  artificially  from  ethylenediamine 
hy  d  rochloride. 8 

The  name  spermatin  has  been  given  to  the  mucin-like  substance  \\\ 
M  inon  (Vauquelin,  Kolliker)  (see  p.  145). 

The  prostatic  secretion. — This  secretion  is  slimy,  opalescent,  and 


1   HIT.  il.  tlrnt.ich.  ciu'in.  Gesellsch.  vii.  1714. 
*  Diaconow,  Hoppe-Seyler's  Meil.  Chem.  V tilers,  ii.  221 ;  iii.  405. 
5  Arch.  f.  pathol.  Anat.  xxxii.  625. 

4  Lii-big's  Annalen,  cxciv.  68.     In  the  account  of  the  crystala'on  p.  803  the  formula 
is  incorrectly  given. 

s  Ladenbarg  and  Abel,  Ber.  tl.  deuttch.  clu-ni.  GeselUch.  xxi.  758. 
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in  man  and  the  dog  of  a   neutral   or  alkaline  reaction.     According 
to  Buxmann  '  its  composition  is — 

Water   .         .         .        "'.         .         .98-5    per  cent. 
Proteids         ....  0'45  to  0'92       „ 
Salts      ..;...       1-0         „ 

The  most  abundant  salt  present  is  sodium  chloride  ;  potassium  salts, 
sulphates,  and  phosphates  also  occur. 

Prostatic  calculi,  of  which  the  most  important  constituent  is  calcium 
phosphate,  may  occur  (Paulizky,2  Iversen  3). 

OVARY 

The  connective-tissue  element  of  this  organ  is  very  large  and  yields 
chiefly  gelatin  and  mucin.  Proteids  and  nuclein  are  derived  principally 
from  the  ova  and  other  cells  present. 

The  corpora  lutea  are  composed  of  cells,  and  are  coloured  by  a 
yellow  pigment  called  lutein;  This  was  first  described  by  Thudichum  ;4 
this  observer  was  also  the  first  to  point  out  that  this  pigment  is 
distinct  from  htematoidin  or  bilirubin  (a  derivative  of  haemoglobin )r 
which  is  often  also  present,. 

Lutein  is  one  of  the  class  of  pigments  known  as  lipochromes,  and 
other  members  of  the  same  group  occur  in  the  blood  (p.  254),  egg-yolk, 
retina  (p.  464),  adipose  tissue,  <tc.  Lutein  shows  two  absorption 
bands,  one  well  marked  between  b  and  F,  but  nearer  the  latter ;  the 
other  less  well  defined  between  F  and  G.  (For  Ovarian  Cysts  see 
p.  352.) 

THE   EYE 

The  outer  coat  of  the  eye,  the  sclerotic,  with  the  cornea,  which  is 
continuous  with  it,  has  been  described  with  the  connective  tissues.  The 
middle  coat,  the  choroid,  is  the  vascular  coat  of  the  eye  ;  the  connec- 
tive tissue  corpuscles  are,  however,  pigmented  ;  the  same  is  true  for 
the  cells  of  the  iris  ;  the  pigment  present  is  probably  the  same  as  fusoin 
contained  in  the  hexagonal  pigment-cells  of  the  retina.  The  retina  li 
already  been  described  in  the  chapter  on  epithelium  (p.  458). 

The  aqueous  humour  is  lymph,  and  has  been  described  under  that 
heading  (p.  350)  ;  the  vitreous  humour  is  jelly-like  connective  tissue, 
and  will  be  found  described  under  that  heading  (p.  467).  The  crystal- 
line lens  is  the  only  part  of  the  eye  that  still  demands  description. 

1   Buxmann,  Bmiriigc  ziir  Krnnttiiss  drs  Prontatasaftes.  Diss.  Giesscn,  IM;  i. 

-  Piiulizky,  Diss.  Berlin,  ls:,7.  •"'  Iversen,  Mahj's  Jaliresb.  1874,  p.  358. 

4  Thuclichum,  Cenfralbl.  nic<J.  Wiss.  vol.  vii.  1H09,  p.  1. 
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The  lens. — The  crystalline  lens  of  the  eye  is  composed  of  many 
layers  of  fibres  which  are  in  origin  elongated  epithelial  cells.  It  is 
enclosed  by  a  capsule  which  is  homogeneous,  and  resembles  elastin  in  its 
insolubility. 

The  specific  gravity  increases  from  the  centre  outwards  from  1194 
to  1076  (Chevenix  ') ;  the  refractive  index  also  increases  in  the  same 
v  ay.  The  reaction  of  the  lens  is  alkaline. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  analyses  made  by  Laptschinsky : — a 

WATER 63-50 

SOLIDS 36-50 

Proteids 34-93 

Lecithin 0'23 

Cholesterin    .         .         .         .         .       0-22 

Fats 0-29 

Salts .         .       0-82 

The  proteid  present  is  a  globulin  ;  albumin  is  absent.  The  name 
globulin  was  first  given  to  this  proteid,  and  afterwards  extended  to 
include  other  proteids  which  form  the  well-defined  class  we  call 
globulins.  The  name  crystallin  was  then  given  to  this  particular 
globulin  by  Berzelius.  Hoppe-Seyler  describes  crystallin  as  very  like 
vitellin  in  its  properties.  It  coagulates  on  heating  it  to  70°  C. 
Laptschinsky  speaks  of  this  proteid  as  being  fibrino-plastic  ;  Kiihno 
says  this  is  not  the  case. 

Cataract. — This  may  be  due  to  the  formation  of  vacuoles  in  the 
lens-fibres  in  cases  of  diabetes  ;  this  is  the  condition  produced  in 
frogs  by  injecting  sugar  into  the  circulation. 

The  opacity  produced  in  the  lens  after  death  is  caused  in  a  similar 
way,  and  is  not  due  to  the  coagulation  of  proteid,  such  as  occurs  in  the 
rigor  mortis  of  muscles. 

Ordinary  senile  cataract  is,  however,  a  fatty  degeneration,  and  the 
opacity  appears  to  be  chiefly  due  to  the  deposit  in  a  crystalline  form  of 
rholesterin  in  the  lens  ;  at  the  same  time  the  proteids  are  diminished 
in  quantity.  Cahn3  gives  the  following  percentages  of  dry  residue  in 
A  case  of  cataract : — 

Proteids         .  ...     85-37 

Cholesterin 4-55 

Lecithin 0-803 

Fat 1-19 

Salts 3-86 

Calcareous  salts  are  said  to  be  occasionally  deposited  in  the  lens. 

*   Kiilme,  Lcltrbiicli,f.  404.  *  Laptuchinsky,  Pflilger't  Archiv,  xiii.  681. 

3  Hoppe-Seyler's  Phytiol.  Client,  p.  602. 
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THE   EAR 

The  pinna  consists  of  elastic  tissue  (p.  473)  covered  by  skin.  The 
external  auditory  meatus  is  composed  of  hyaline  cartilage  (p.  481). 
The  composition  of  perilymph  and  endolymph  (p.  351),  and  otoliths 
(p.  496)  has  already  been  described.  Beyond  this  there  is  as  yet  no 
chemical  knowledge  of  this  organ. 

THE    SKIN 

The  epidermis  is  a  stratified  epithelium  ;  its  surface  layers  are  horny 
in  nature.  This  is  especially  marked  in  nails,  hoofs,  horns,  and  hairs. 
(For  Keratin,  or  horny  material,  see  p.  452.) 

The  deeper  layers  of  the  epidermis  (Malpighian  layer)  are  proto- 
plasmic. 

The  true  skin  is  composed  of  fibrous  tissue  (see  p.  467). 

The  secretions  of  the  skin  will  be  taken  later  with  other  secre- 
tions of  the  body. 

In  iclttltyosig  there  is  a  great  increase  in  the  horny  layer  of  the  epidermis  ; 
there  is  also  found  a  quantity  of  fat,  cholesterin,  and  hippuric  acid.  In  pellagra 
fat  and  cholesterin  are  also  found,  with  a  little  leucine  and  tyrosine.  In  both 
diseases  the  ash  of  the  skin  contains  much  silica. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

FOOD 

FOODS  are  the  substances  which  are  required  for  the  nutrition  of  the 
body.  It  has  been  calculated  that  a  man  of  average  weight  loses  about 
1000  grammes  of  matter  daily  ;  this  passes  out  in  the  expired  air,  the 
urine,  sweat,  faeces,  and  other  excretions  ;  the  substances  that  pass  out 
Are  comparatively  simple  bodies,  like  water,  carbonic  acid,  and  urea, 
formed  in  the  chemical  decompositions  always  going  on  in  living 
matter. 

Food  is  necessary  to  replace  this  waste  if  the  body-weight  is  to 
remain  constant;  but  the  substances  taken  in  in  the  form  of  food 
undergo  many  changes  before  they  ultimately  become  a  constituent 
part  of  the  body.  The  changes  are  partly  of  a  physical  nature,  such  as 
mastication  in  the  mouth,  a  thorough  mixing  by  the  peristalsis  of  the 
stomach,  and  solution  in  the  watery  secretions  of  different  parts  of  the 
nlimentary  tract ;  these  same  secretions  also  fulfil  a  much  more  im- 
]K>rtant  function,  namely,  that  of  causing  chemical  changes  in  the  food, 
converting  insoluble  into  soluble,  indiffusible  into  diffusible  substances. 
These  two  sets  of  changes,  physical  and  chemical,  constitute  what  is 
called  digestion.  Absorption  follows  digestion  ;  that  is,  the  products 
of  digestion  pass  through  the  walls  of  the  alimentary  canal  into  the 
blood  or  lymph  circulating  there.  The  blood-  or  lymph-stream  carries 
the  absorbed  products  to  the  tissues,  which  take  them  and  make  them 
part  of  themselves  :  this  is  assimilation.  In  some  cases,  however, 
assimilation  may  not  occur  immediately,  but  an  organ  like  the  liver 
may  intercept  such  an  absorbed  material  as  sugar,  and  store  it  (in  the 
form  of  glycogen),  giving  it  out  by  degrees  as  it  is  wanted. 

Before  we  can  study  the  chemical  processes  concerned  in  digest 'on, 
absorption,  assimilation,  and  nutrition,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should 
be  acquainted  with  the  raw  materials,  the  foods,  on  which  the  digestive 
juices  act. 

THE     PROXIMATE     PRIiXCI  1'I.KS     OF     FOOD 

If  we  examine  the  food-stuffs,  such  as  milk,  eggs,  meat,  and 
vegetables,  we  find  that  they  are  mixtures  of  various  inorganic  and 
organic  materials,  which  are  named  proximate  principles  ;  and,  more- 
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over,  the  chief  proximate  principles  of  food  are  in  the  main  the  same  - 
as  the  chief  proximate  principles  of  the  body  they  are  destined  to  build 
up.     They  may  be  classified  as  follows  :  — 

(  Water. 
INORGANIC  .......  Salts,  e.g.  chlorides,  phosphates,  carbon- 

(  ates  of  sodium,  potassium,  calcium,  «tc. 
,Proteids,eg.  albumin,  myosin,  casein,  <fcc. 
Albuminoids,  e.g.  gelatin,  chondrin, 

nuclein,  &c. 
Nitrogenous.     .  - 

nitrogenous    bodies,    lecithin,. 


creatine,  tkc. 

ORGANIC    J  r  *  •   •  j  \ 

\  'Iron-  containing  compounds. 

i  Fats,  e.g.  cream,  fats  of  adipose  tissue. 

]  Carbohydrates,  e.g.  sugar,  starch,  <fec. 
Non-nitrogenous  \Simpler    organic    bodieSj    eg    ^^ 

I     vegetable  acids  and  salts,  &c. 

Liebig  inaccurately  divided  the  organic  foods  into  assimilable  or 
plastic  (proteids)  and  combustible  or  respiratory  (fats  and  carbo-- 
hydrates) ;  we,  however,  now  know  that  all  varieties  of  food  are  both 
assimilable  and  respiratory. 

Water.  —  It  is  recognised  as  a  matter  of  every-day  knowledge  that 
a  good  water  supply  is  essential  to  the  health  and  well-being  of  the 
community.  The  water  used  for  drinking  must  be  clear,  odourless, 
and  colourless.  It  must  not  be  contaminated  with  sewage,  nor  with 
the  pathogenic  bacteria  apt  to  occur  in  sewage.  For  the  purposes  of 
safety  it  should  be  filtered  through  an  efficient  filter,  or,  better  still, 
boiled  before  it  is  consumed.  Distilled  water  is  insipid  ;  rain  water 
has  the  same  disadvantage  ;  the  softness  of  water,  i.e.  its  freedom  from 
salts,  deprives  it  of  its  pleasant  taste.  The  salts  of  spring  or  river 
water  vary  immensely  according  to  the  rock  through  which  the  river 
or  spring  passes.2  When  the  salt  (magnesium  sulphate,  iron  salts, 
&c.),  or  gas  (carbonic  acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  &c.)  contained  in  any 
special  spring,  is  accentuated  either  in  quantity  or  quality,  the  water  is 
often  found  to  be  useful  as  a  therapeutic  agent.  Pure  water  alone, 
without  any  specially  dissolved  salt,  is  also  a  most  useful  addition  to- 
the  physician's  stock  of  remedies.  The  subjects  of  water  analysis,  of 

1  There  is  some  doubt  whether  inorganic  compounds  of  iron  are  absorbed  (see  p.  800)  ;.- 
iron-containing  foods  are  therefore  classified  with  the  organic  proximate  principles. 

2  A  good  drinking  water  should  not  contain  more  than  twenty  degrees  of  hardness, 
i.e.  twenty  parts  of  lime  in  100,000  of  water. 
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w:i(« -i- as  a  therapeutic  a^vnt.  ;in<l  of  mineral  waters  are  obviously  too- 
large  to  be  treated  of  in  ;i  work  on  physiology. 

Water  is  taken  into  the  body,  not  only  as  water  pure  and  simple, 
but  all  other  forms  of  food,  and  especially  beverages,  are  composed  of 
water  mixed  with  something  else.  Even  the  solid  foods  contain  large 
proportions  of  water  ;  meat,  for  instance,  contains  about  7">,  bread  37, 
milk  86,  eggs  74,  potatoes  75  per  cent,  of  water. 

Inorganic  salt*. — The  importance  of  these  agents  in  nutrition  has 
been  already  dwelt  on  ;  they  are  daily  excreted  in  certain  amounts  and 
must  be  daily  replaced  by  the  same  or  approximately  the  same  amount ; 
and  the  enumeration  of  the  salts  of  the  body  (p.  60)  is  also  an 
enumeration  of  the  salts  of  the  food.  Sodium  salts,  especially  the 
chloride,  are  essential.  About  twenty  grammes  of  sodium  chloride  is  in 
the  mean  taken  per  diem,  partly  in  the  articles  of  diet  themselves,  but 
mostly  in  a  separate  form  as  a  condiment.  This  salt  doubtless  supplies 
the  chlorine  for  the  acid  of  the  gastric  juice.  Potassium  salts  are  found 
more  abundantly  in  muscle,  nerve,  and  other  solid  structures  of  the 
Ixxly,  and  are  especially  contained  in  meaty  foods  and  in  potatoes. 
Calcium  salts,  particularly  the  phosphate  and  carlxmate,  are  more 
especially  necessary  for  bone  and  tooth,  but  are  also  universally  dis- 
tributed in  the  tissues,  though  in  smaller  proportions ;  these  salts  are 
chiefly  derived  from  milk,  eggs,  cereals,  and  other  vegetables.  Iron  is 
found  not  only  in  haemoglobin,  but  also  in  the  organs,  such  as  liver  and 
spleen,  and  in  most  of  the  fluids  of  the  body,  in  milk,  in  eggs,  and  in 
many  vegetable  foods.  Probably  the  iron  absorbed  from  the  alimentary 
canal  is  furnished  wholly  by  organic  compounds  of  iron  formed  either 
during  plant  life  or  during  the  life  of  other  animals,  being  there  again 
ultimately  derived  from  plants.  Bunge  l  terms  these  organic  com- 
pounds of  iron  furntdfof/i'ii*.  The  following  table  compiled  by  Beaunis  * 
gives  the  percentage  comj)osition  of  the  ash  of  various  foods  : — 


FINN)                I   PoU8h 

Lime 

M,I:.'I,.-M..      >..,la 

XiiCl 

Iron  oxide 

P.O. 

SO,         Silii-a 

Milk  .     .     . 

23 

17 

, 

7 

4-7 

0-47 

28 

1 

0-05    0-Ofr 

Mu-i-lu    .     . 

39 

1-8 

3-8          4-8 

1  :> 

1 

46 

0-3 

Hrain.     .     . 

34 

0-7 

1-8 

10-4 

4-7 

— 

48 

0-75       n-i 

White  of  egg 

27 

3            27        12 

39 

0-6 

3 

1-7        0-3 

Yolk  of  egg       11        13             22           1 

9 

2, 

60 

06 

Wh.-at     .     .       27          '2             6-6 

0-4 

— 

1-3 

62 

— 

— 

llarlcv     .     . 

•_'o          1-6          7 

— 

— 

2 

38 

— 

29 

Potatoes      .51          3           13 

2-4 

— 

12 

6-5 

7 

Lentils  .    .      :!.-,        <;          2-4       i:; 

4-6 

2 

36 

— 

— 

1  Bunge's  Plnjsiol.  Cbrni.  triuisl.  by  Wooldridge,  1H90,  p.  100.     Hematogen  in  most 
cases  appears  to  be  a  compound  of  iron  and  mu-Iein.  *  Physiol.  litunainc,  i.  621.. 
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Proteidx. — These  form  the  most  abundant  source  of  nitrogen  to  the 
body,  and  they  are  found  in  larger  quantity  in  animal  than  in  vegetable 
foods.  The  chief  animal  proteids  used  in  food  are  the  myosin  of  flesh, 
the  casein  and  albumin  of  milk,  the  proteids  of  egg,  and  of  blood.  The 
chief  vegetable  proteids  are  glutin,  vegetable  myosin,  and  other  vege- 
table globulins.  Gelatin  has  also  a  certain  nutritive  value,  but  an 
minimal  fed  on  gelatin,  to  the  total  exclusion  of  proteids,  wastes. 

Carbohydrates,  on  the  other  hand,  are  derived  chiefly  from  vegetable 
foods  ;  the  most  important  are  starch,  cane  sugar,  and  grape  sugar. 
The  carbohydrates  found  in  animal  food  are  lactose  in  milk,  glycogen 
in  liver  and  muscle,  and  inosite  in  muscle,  and  other  organs.  Cellulose, 
gums,  and  mucilages  are  of  little  or  no  use  in  nutrition. 

Fats. — The  fat  of  adipose  tissue  consists  of  olein,  stearin,  and 
palmitin.  The  fat  of  milk  contains  certain  lower  glycerides  in  addition. 
The  vegetable  oils  consist  chiefly  of  olein  and  palmitin. 

Vegetable  acids  and  salts  of  tJioxe  acidx.  Oxalic,  tartaric,  citric,  and 
malic  are  the  most  important  of  this  group.  In  the  body  they  are  con- 
verted into  carbonates. 

THE     PRINCIPAL     FOOD-STUFFS 

We  do  riot  actually  use  as  foods  the  various  organic  proximate 
principles  in  the  pure  condition  ;  it  is  necessary  that  in  a  suitable  diet 
these  should  be  mixed  in  certain  proportions,  and  in  nature  we  find 
them  already  mixed  for  us.  In  milk  and  in  eggs,  which  form  the 
exclusive  food-stuff  of  young  animals,  all  varieties  of  proximate 
principles  are  present  and  mixed  in  suitable  proportions  ;  hence  these 
are  spoken  of  as  perfect  foods.  Eggs,  though  a  perfect  food  for  the 
developing  bird,  do  not  form  a  perfect  food  for  mammals,  as  they 
contain  too  little  carbohydrate.  In  most  vegetable  foods  carbohydrates 
are  present  in  excess,  while  in  most  animal  foods  the  proteids  are  pre- 
dominant ;  hence  in  a  suitable  diet  these  should  be  mixed  in  proper 
proportions.  The  food-stuffs  we  shall  consider  fully  are  milk,  eggs, 
meat,  bread,  various  flours,  and  seeds  of  plants  used  as  food,  and  in 
conclusion  certain  accessories  of  food,  such  as  alcoholic  beverages  and 
other  stimulants  and  condiments.  The  table  on  the  next  page  gives 
at  a  glance  the  percentage  composition  of  the  principal  food -stuffs.1 

Milk 

Milk  is  a  secretion  which  is  characteristic  of  mammals.  The  acini 
of  the  mammary  glands  are  during  periods  of  non-lactation  lined  by 
flattened  epithelium.  During  lactation,  which  begins  after  the  birth  of 

1   From  MfKfiKlrick's  riiyKtuluyy,  ii.  !). 
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FlMNl..Mlff« 

WlltlT 

I'n.ti-i.N 

Stiitvh 

Sujn»r 

Fat 

Suit* 

' 

37 

S 

47 

3 

1 

2 

Wli.-at  Hour 

15 

11 

tit; 

4-2 

2 

1-7 

Oatmeal  . 

16 

12-0 

58 

5-4 

5-6 

8 

Hi.,-     .     . 

1H 

i; 

79 

0-4 

0-7 

0-5 

Peas    .     . 

15 

n 

55 

2 

2 

2 

Potatoes  . 

75 

>2 

18 

3 

0-2 

0-7 

Milk    .     . 

86 

4 

— 

5 

4 

0-8 

Cheese 

37 

88 

— 

— 

24 

5 

Lean  beef 

72 

19 

— 

— 

3 

5 

F;it  l>eef  . 

51 

14 

— 

— 

29 

4 

Mutton    . 

72 

IS 

— 

— 

5 

5 

V.-al     .     . 

63 

16 

— 

.  _ 

it; 

4 

White  fish 

78 

18 

— 

— 

H 

1 

Salmon     . 

77 

16 

— 

— 

5-r» 

1-5 

E*K     •     • 

74 

14 

.    — 

— 

10-5 

1-5 

Hlltter.       . 

15 

— 

— 

— 

8-3 

2 

Oats     .     . 

12 

10 

57 

11  -2  (cellulose) 

— 

8 

Hay      .     . 

13 

9 

41 

27 

— 

7 

iraw 

14 

4 

35 

40 

— 

ti 

!{<•<!  clover 

78 

3-5 

8 

8 

— 

2 

the  offspring,  the  cells  are  larger  and  are  continually  undergoing  a 
fatty  degeneration.  They  disintegrate,  and  the  fat-globules  so  liberated 
float  in  a  clear  liquid  which  is  also  secreted  by  the  cells  from  the  lymph 
circulating  in  the  gland. 

The  mammary  glands  of  male'nnimals  are  inactive;  there  have, 
however,  been  exceptional  cases  in  the  human  species,  as  well  as 
among  lower  animals,  in  which  a  secretion  has  been  obtained  from  the 
mamma1  of  the  male.1 

The  mammary  glands  of  new-born  animals  of  both  sexes  secrete  a 
small  quantity  of  milk  for  a  few  days ;  it  is  popularly  termed  '  witches' 
milk.'  It  does  not  differ  qualitatively  from  the  milk  of  the  adult 
female,  luit  it  does  differ  quantitatively  ;  l>ut  the  few  analyses  that  have 
been  made  show  great  variations  in  the  amounts  of  the  different  con- 
stituents present  (>•'.  Tables  of  Analyses). 

The  mammary  glands  t  heniselvo.  apart  from  their  secretion,  do  not 
seen  i    to   have    been    rlimiirally   investigated   in    a    thorough    manner. 
Their  jiroti.plasin.  nuclei,  and  interstitial  connective  tissue  ha\e  d<>ul  ' 
less  a  similar  chemical  structure  to  that  of  these  same  constituents  in 
other  situations.     Bert2  found  in  the  secreting  glands  a  substam  < 


nn.  C'lirni.  I'hann.  \\.  481)  analysed  u  s]M-ciincn  fnun  u  li«'-j:<uit  :  In- 
found  tlu- milk  was  alkulim-  and  contained  il'ti' JMT  ct-nt.  of  protfids  and  insoluble  Halts,. 

ci-nt.  Imttor,  mid  'JT,  JUT  ci-nt.  l.u-ti'-v  .nul  -olul.lr  -alt-. 
»  Gas.  hrMom.  1H7'.».  N.-.  -'. 
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vertible  by  boiling  with  water  or  dilute  acids  into  a  sugar  ;  and 
Landwehr1  regards  this  substance  as  animal  gum,  which  he  here  con- 
siders to  be  the  mother- substance  of  milk  sugar. 

The  object  which  milk  is  intended  to  fulfil  is  that  of  supplying  a 
food  to  the  growing  offspring.  In  the  case  of  many  animals  domesti- 
cated by  man  (cow,  goat,  ass,  &c.)  the  milk  is  collected  and  applied  to 
other  uses,  namely,  the  feeding  of  man  himself.  Milk  is,  moreover,  a 
perfect  food  :  it  contains  members  of  all  classes  of  proximate  principles; 
its  proteids  are  casein  and  an  albumin  ;  its  carbohydrate  is  termed 
lactose  or  milk  sugar ;  the  fats  constitute  what  we  call  butter ;  and  the 
salts  are  chiefly  phosphates  and  chlorides. 

Microscopical  appearances  of  milk. — The  microscope  reveals  the 
fact  that  milk  consists  of  two  parts  :  a  clear  fluid,  which  may  be  called 
the  milk-plasma,  and  a  number  of  minute  particles  floating  in  it ;  the 
•greater  number  of  these  are  minute  oil-globules,  varying  in  size  from 
0*0015  to  0'005  millimetre  in  diameter;2  the  great  majority  are 
nearer  the  lower  limit  than  the  higher.  In  addition  there  are  minute 
particles  of  casein  and  nuclein  suspended  in  the  fluid.3  The  milk 
which  is  secreted  for  the  first  few  clays  after  parturition,  is  somewhat 
imperfectly  formed,  and  differs  quantitatively  from 
true  milk.  This  is  indicated  microscopically  by  the 
presence  of  cells  from  the  acini  of  the  gland  con- 
tainiug  fat-globules  which  they  have  not  yet  liberated 
by  disintegrating.  These  cells  are  termed  colostrum 
corpuscles,*  and  the  milk  of  the  first  few  days  of 

trum       (Heidenhain).    i      j. of,'™,  :c  ^ollf.^  r-nlnotT-mn 

a,  b,  colostrum  corpus-   lactation  is  calle      ,oiostrum. 

co'arse^-gio^ules^         Milk  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  emulsions  ;  the 

cdfctivdevoid'  I)/' fe£  fat-droplets  never  run  together  to  form  larger  drops, 

globules.  but  remain  separately  suspended  in  the  albuminous 

milk-plasma.     When  milk   is  allowed  to  stand,  a  large  proportion  of 

the  fat-globules  rise  to  the  surface,  forming  the  cream  ;  this  can  be 

hastened  considerably  by  the  use  of  the  centrifuge.     Cream  is  also  an 

-emulsion,  but  is  much  richer  in  fats  than  ordinary  milk. 

By  shaking  milk  with  ether  without  previous  addition  of  caustic- 
potash  or  acetic  acid,  the  fat  dissolves  with  some  difficulty.  Investi- 
gators have  therefore  concluded  that  each  fat-globule  is  surrounded  by 

1  Pfliiyer's  Archiv,  xl.  21.     Thierfelden  (Ibid,  xxxii.  (519)  had  previously  recognised 
that  this  substance  is  not  glycogen. 

2  Pleischmann,  Das  Molkereiwesen,  Braunschwiej;,  lH7l>-il,  p.  206. 

3  Kehrer,  Arch.  f.  Gynakologie,  ii.  1. 

4  Strieker  (Wien.  Ak<nl.  Sitzungsber.  liii.  Feb.  1,  lH<><ii  states  that  they  show  amoeboid 
movements  when  placed  on  a  warm  stage  at  40°  C. 
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'it'll  of  casein.  Ascherson1  slm\\ril  that  with  an  artificial  emulsion 
of  oil  in  an  alkaline  albuminous  fluid  the  oil  drops  became  coated  with 
proteid  ;  and  Quincke2  demonstrated  the  same  fact,  in  which  mucilage 
was  used  instead  of  albumin  ;  each  oil  droplet  had  a  gummy  envelope. 
Casein  certainly  is  not  in  solution  in  the  milk-plasma  or  only  in  small 
quantities ;  if  milk  be  filtered  under  pressure  through  a  porous  cell,  the 
filtrate  is  free,  not  only  from  fat-globules,  but  from  casein  also.3  The 
different  methods  employed  for  precipitating  casein  cause  also  a  pre- 
cipitation of  the  fat  with  it.  In  spite  of  these  facts,  however,  Hoppe- 
Seyler4  regards  it  as  improbable  that  the  greater  part  of  the  casein  is 
present  in  the  form  of  casings  for  the  globules  ;  he  obtained  the  same 
amount  of  casein  from  cream  as  from  portions  of  milk  below  the  cream. 
The  part  of  the  casein  around  the  globules  is  therefore,  if  present, 
imponderable.  Hoppe-Seyler  also  states  that  it  is  not  so  difficult,  as 
stated  by  the  earlier  observers,  to  remove  the  fat  by  simply  extracting 
with  ether;  after  the  fat  has  been  thus  removed  the  fluid  is  still  cloudy, 
but  this  is  from  the  presence  of  the  particles  of  casein  and  nuclein  which 
were  described  by  Kehrer. 

Reaction. — This  is  nearly  always  alkaline.  Milk  turns  readily 
acid  or  sour  as  the  result  of  fermentative  changes,  part  of  its  lactose 
being  transformed  into  lactic  acid.  In  carnivora  the  milk  is  acid  ;  in 
herbivora  an  arnphoteric  reaction  is  often  observed,  the  acid  sodium 
phosphate  in  it  (H2NaPO4)  turning  neutral  litmus  paper  red,  and  the 
alkaline  sodium  phosphate  (Na2HPO4)  turning  it  blue. 

Specific  gravity. — This  is  usually  ascertained  with  the  hydrometer. 
That  of  normal  cow's  milk  varies  from  1028  to  1034;  when  the  milk  is 
skimmed  the  specific  gravity  rises  owing  to  the  removal  of  the  light 
constituent,  the  fat,  to  1033  to  1037.  This,  fraudulent  milk-vendors 
correct  by  the  addition  of  water.  Tables  of  specific  gravities  are 
published  for  the  guidance  of  analysts,  which  indicate  the  purity  of 
milk  when  skimmed  and  unskimmed,  these  numbers  varying  with  the 
amount  of  water  added. 

Amount  secreted. — The  quantity  of  milk  secreted  by  a  woman  is 
•about  700  to  800  c.c  daily,  sometimes  as  much  as  a  litre,  and  sometimes 
even  more  when  the  mother  is  suckling  two  or  three  children  simul- 
taneously. A  good  cow  secretes  six  to  seven  litres  daily. 

Quantitative  composition  of  milk.-  The  quantitative  composition 
of  milk  varies  in  different  classes  of  animals  ;  it  also  varies  with  the 
state  of  nutrition,  the  constitution,  and  perhaps  with  the  age  of  tin- 


i   An-li.f.  Anaf.  u.  Diyxiol.  1M(>.  p.  •>•'••          -   l'_fl"yer's  Arch.  xix.  1879,  i>.  l-J'.i. 
5  Xuliii.  I'rHiiii-r'.f  Ai-i-li.  ii.  ]'.  '.!'.»*.  *  Hoppe-Seyler,  Phytiol.  Clieni.  ]..  7l-i 
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individual.      I   am  indebted  for   the  following  tables   principally  to- 
Hoppe-Seyler's  work  on  '  Physiological  Chemistry.' 

1 .  Hiiman  milk. — The  milk  of  new-born  children  (witches'  milk). 


Constituents                                 I  ' 

i 

ii'               in3 

Water      9630 

89-40                     95-705 

Solids      !               3-70 

10-60                       4  -295 

Casein    \ 

1 

O'^nT 

Albumin  ...          .     . 

r* 

0-490 

Fat     .                082 

1-40                        1-456 

Lactose  . 

i 

n-Q/tf; 

Salts  0-05 

6'40                       0-826 

This  milk  like  all  human  milk  is  alkaline.  Witches'  milk  obtained 
from  foals  by  Ammon  4  was  acid,  but  this  was  probably  from  fermen- 
tation having  set  in. 

2.  Human  colostrum. — The  following  analyses  are  by  Clemm,5  with 
the  exception  of  the  last,  which  is  by  Tidy  : — 6 


Constituents 

4  Weeks  be- 
fore delivery 

17  Days  be- 
fore delivery 

9  Days  before 
delivery 

2  Days  after 
delivery 

— 

Water     .... 

85-197 

85-172 

85-855 

86-788 

84-077 

Solids      .... 

14-803 

14-828 

14-145 

13-212 

15-923 

Casein     .... 
Albumin      .     . 

6903 

7-477 

8-073 

2182 

|     3-228 

Fat     .          ... 

4-130 

3-024 

2-347 

4-863 

5-781 

Lactose  .... 

3-945 

4-369 

3-637 

6-099 

6-513     i 

Salts  

0-443 

0-448 

0-544 

0-335 

The  liquid  is  yellower  than  pure  milk  ;  it  is  strongly  alkaline ;  it 
contains  the  colostrum  corpuscles  already  described.  It  contains 
rather  more  solids  than  milk,  a  smaller  quantity  of  casein,  and  a  very 
much  larger  amount  of  proteid  coagulable  by  heat ;  this  is  termed 
albumin  in  the  above  table  ;  it  is  really  globulin  and  albumin  ; T 
globulin  is  absent  in  normal  milk. 


1  Schlossberger  and  Hauff,  Ann.  Chan.  Phariii.  xc\  i.  (is. 

2  Gubler  and  Quevenne,  Gaz.  tried,  do  Paris,  l.S."><>,  p.  15. 
•"'  V.  Genser,  Jaltrb.f.  Kuidrrkritnkhcitrn,  N.F.  ix.  160. 
*  Maly's  Jahresb.  1876,  p.  118. 

5  R.  Wagner,  Handid'irtcrb.  d.  Physiol.  ii.  404. 

6  London  Hospital  Reports,  1867-8,  p.  77. 

7  J.  Sebelien,  Zeit. pjtysiol.  Chem.  xiii.  l."..">. 
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3.  Normal  hit  mi  i  n  milk. 


Constituent* 

i  Murom 

Tidy 

Biel> 

Chriatenn  * 

9  Days  after 
delivery 

12  1  >;.  \  -  after 
delivery 

Water    .     .     . 
Solids     .     .     . 
I'roteids      .     . 
hFat    .     .     .     . 

.       88-582 
.  i     11-418 
3691 
3-532 

90-581 
9-419 
2-911 
3-345 
3-154 
0-194 

86-271 
13-72!) 
2-950 
5-370 
5-136 
0-223 

86-32  to  88-7!> 
11-21      13-68 
1-68       3-15 
2-59       5-39 
6-79        6-151 
0-23       034 

87-24 
12-75 
1-90 
4-32 
5-97 
028 

Lactose  .     .     . 

Salts      .     .     . 

.  j       4-298 
0-169 

On  account  of  the  difficulty  in  separating  casein  and  albumin  in 
human  milk,  they  are  given  together  in  the  above  table.  Other 
observers  have,  however,  determined  these  two  proteids  separately  ; 
thus  Tolmatscheff 3  found  1*28  of  casein  and  0-34  of  albumin  per  cent.; 
Makris4  found  1-8  to  4-8  of  casein,  and  0'7  to  1 '7  of  albumin  per  cent. 

The  gases  of  human  milk  have  not  been  investigated. 

Vernois  and  Becquerel :>  have  investigated  the  influence  of  age  on 
the  quantitative  composition  of  human  milk,  but  with  no  specially 
interesting  results.  The  same  authors  state  that  menstruation  lessens 
the  amount  of  lactose,  but  increases  that  of  fat  and  casein. 

The  milk  of  blondes  contains  lefes  casein  and  sugar,  but  more  fat, 
than  that  of  brunettes  (L'Heritier6)  ;  Vernois  and  Becquerel^  agree 
with  L'Heritier  only  so  far  as  the  casein  is  concerned  ;  while  Tolmat- 
scheff could  find  no  constant  difference  at  all.  It  is  indeed  probable 
than  other  causes  than  complexion  were  at  play  in  the  cases  observed 
by  the  French  chemists  just  mentioned. 

4.  Artificial  human  milk. — Many  recipes  have  been  given  to  enable 
mothers  who  cannot  suckle  their  children  to  prepare  from  cow's  milk 
a  milk  like  their  own.  Cow's  milk  is  poorer  in  sugar,  but  richer  in 
casein  and  butter,  than  human  milk.  Frankland  gives  the  following 
table  contrasting  the  milk  of  woman,  ass,  and  cow  : — 


Casein 
Butter 

L;irtos<- 
Salts 


Woman 

Ass 

Cow 

2-7 

1-7 

4  '2 

3-5 

1-3 

3-8 

5-0 

4-5 

3-S 

0-2 

0-5 

0-7 

»   Mnlij'x  Jahrvsb.  1874,  p.  His. 

••hfiii.  Untcrs.  ii.  2751. 
s  Compt.  rend,  xxxvi.  188. 
6  Traiti  de  chimii- j'athol.  Paris,  1842,  p.  688. 


*  Ditaertation,  Erlangen,  1877. 
«  Dissert.  Strasburg,  1876,  p.  81. 
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The  following  are  the  principal  recipes  for  preparing  artificial 
human  milk  : — l 

(a)     Cow's  milk     .         .  .     600     grammes 

Water 339-5 

Cream    ...  .13  „ 

Lactose  .         .         .         .         .15  „ 

Calcium  phosphate          .         .         1*5  ,,       (Coulier) 

(6)  Heat  half  a  pint  of  skimmed  cow's  milk  to  35°  ;  add  rennet. 
After  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  break  up  the  curd  finely,  strain  the 
whey  off,  and  boil  it,  adding  110  grains  of  lactose.  Strain  again, 
and  add  it  to  two-thirds  of  a  pint  of  fresh  cow's  milk  and  then  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  cream.  This  should  be  freshly  made  every  twelve  hours 
(Frankland). 

5.  Coiris  milk. — The  following  analyses  of  the  milk  and  colostrum 
of  the  cow  have  been  made  : — 


Constituents 

Colostrum2 

Water     

78-7  per 
21-3 
7-3 
7-5 
4-0 
1-5 
1-0 
1046  to 

cent. 
1065 

Solids      

Casein     

Albumin  

tfat     

Lactose  

Salts  

Specific  gravity    .     .     . 

Milk' 


84-28  per  cent. 
15-72 

3-57 

0-75 

(i-47 

4-34 

0-63 
1028  to  1034 


Milk< 


85    to  86  per  cent 
H     „  15       „ 
3     „     4       „ 
0-3,,     0-5    „ 
4       „ 
5 


Gases  of  cow's  milk.     In  100  volumes  of  milk  the  following  pro- 
portions of  gases  were  obtained  at  a  metre  pressure  and  0°  C.  : — 


Cases 

I" 

II" 

ni- 

Nitrogen      .     .          .     . 
Oxvaren   . 

1-41 
0-16 

1-34 
0-32 

0-70 

o-io 

Carbonic  acid  .... 

6-72 

501 

7-60 

IV 


0-80 
0-09 
7-60 


The  reaction  of  cow's  milk  is  weakly  alkaline  ;  it,  however,  soon 
turns  acid,  and  often  shows  an  amphoteric  reaction.  The  colostrum, 
as  in  human  milk,  is  richer  in  albuminous  solids  than  the  fully  formed 

1  Charles,  Physiol.  Cfam.  p.  802.          *  Fleischmann,  Das  Molkereiwesen,  &c.  p.  89. 

s  The  mean  of  numerous  analyses  collected  by  Gorup-Besanez,  Lehrbuck,  1878,  p.  424. 

4  Similar  mean  calculated  by  Hoppe-Seyler.  Some  recent  analyses  of  milk  by 
Tatlock  (The  Produce  of  the  Dairy,  Glasgow,  1888)  will  be  found  in  Dr.  McKendrick's 
Physiology,  vol.  ii.  p.  767. 

4  Setschenow,  Zeit.  f.  rat.  Med.  TL.  285.  «  Pfliiger,  Pflvger's  Archiv,  ii.  166. 
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milk.  Cow's  milk  is  whiter  and  more  opaque  than  human  milk  ;  the 
•casein  differs  somewhat  from  that  of  human  milk  (we  p.  583).  The 
•quantity  of  contained  gases  is  small,  the  nitrogen  and  oxygen  being 
probably  derived  from  admixture  with  air. 

The  evening  milk  is  richer  in  solids  than  that  of  the  morning.1 
Different  species  of  cows  differ  in  the  richness  of  their  milk.2  A  good 
milk  goes  with  good  feeding  and  general  good  health  of  the  animals.3 
Excessive  muscular  work  produces  a  milk  very  rich  in  albumin,  so 
that,  like  colostrum,  it  coagulates  on  boiling  (Fleischmann). 

fi.  The  milk  of  other  animals. — The  composition  of  the  milk  of  a 
large  number  of  other  animals  may  be  conveniently  collected  into  a 
table  :— 


Animal 


Goat 


Sheep  *. 

Buffalo* 
Camel  ' 
Horse* 


AM 


Hippopotamus  ' 


Percentages  of 

I 
Water  Solids  Casein    -™™'      Fat 

lactose    Salt- 

— 

14-C           —        13-16 

1-2 

_ 

82to«4  15tol7              4-7               4  tog    3  to  4'6 

0-6 

80-fi 
H6-3 
90 
92-5 
91 

19-4         4-2           1-3       '8-4 
137               3-7                2-9 
10            1*8          0-3         1-3 
7-5         1-3          0-3         0-6 
9                  1-06               1-3 

4-5 
5-8 

5-5 
4-7 
5-7 

0-8 
0-6 
0-3 
0-3 
0-3 

90-5 
89 
83 
81-8 
90 

9-5                1-7                1-4 
11                  3-5                1-8 
17                  7                   7 
1H-2                i-3                 6 
10                                        4-5 

6- 

1 
2 
6 

10 
0-5 
1 
MM 
0-1 

Remarks 


Acid  like  that  of  all  car- 
nivora  :  rich  in  casein,  fat, 
and  calcium,  poor  in  lac- 
tose :  the  latter  is  increased 

by  starchy  foods  * 
Closely     resembles     cow's 
milk  except  in  smell  and 

taste 
Remarkable  for  the    high 

percentage  of  fat 


Alkaline,  seldom  neutral 
The  casein  is  more  like 
that  of  human  than  cow's 
milk.  This  is  the  milk 
used  originally  in  the 
manufacture  of  koumiss 
and  kephir  in  Russia,  but 
that  of  the  cow  is  employed 
in  this  country 


1   Struckmann  and  Bikleker,  Ann.  f'ln-in.  Ptiarm.  xcvii.  150. 

I  See  Fleischmann. 

5  Kiilin  and  Fleischer,  Laiulicirthtch.  Versuchstatioiien,  xii.  405. 

4  Simon,  Die  Frunenmilch,  Berlin,  1888;  Dumas,  Compt.  rend.  xxi.  707. 

5  Bensch  (Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  Ixi.  221)  and  Poggiale  (Gax.  mfd.  (8),  x.  259)  lessened 
but  did  not  abolish  lactose  by  feeding  on  flesh  only.     See  also  Kemmerich  (Centralbl. 
tn<-tl.  Wiss.  1H«6,  No.  80)  and  Seubotin  (ibid.  No.  23). 

•  Vernois  and  Becquerel,  Union  mrdicale,  1857. 

7  Dragendorf,  Client.  Ccntmlbl.  ln«7,  p.  78. 

8  Average  of  three  analyses  by  Biel,  Afaly'g  Jahresb.  1864,  p.  171. 

1  SoxhlK,  ibid.  1H78,  p.  152.  10  Weinke  and  Schrodt,  ibid.  1878,  p.  151. 

11  Gubler  and  Quevenne  in  Gmelin's  Handbuch,  viii.  '207. 

II  VernoiH  and  Becquerel.  "  Leutner  in  Gorup-Besanez'  Lehrbueh,  p.  424. 
a<  Chem.  Centralbl.  1871,  p.  149. 
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The  Proteids  of  Milk 

The  proteids  which  occur  in  milk  are  two  in  number,  one  <»£  which 
coagulates  on  the  addition  of  the  rennet  ferment ;  this  has,  in  ac- 
cordance with  general  usage,  been  called  casein  in  the  preceding  pages. 
It  will  be  more  convenient,  however,  to  reserve  the  term  casein  for  the 
clotted  proteid,  and  to  use  the  word  caseinogen  for  its  precursor  in  the 
milk.1  This  new  word  is  fashioned  on  the  same  pattern  as  the  word* 
fibrinogen,  the  precursor  of  fibrin,  and  myosinogen,  the  precursor  of 
myosin.  The  other  proteid  in  milk  is  an  albumin,  which  resembles 
serum-albumin  in  some  particulars,  but  differs  from  it  in  others  j  hence 
we  may  give  it  the  name  lactalbumin.  In  addition  to  these  two 
proteids,  others  have  been  described  by  various  observers  under  the 
names  lactoglobulin,  lacto-protein,  whey-proteid,  «kc.  ;  peptone  is  also- 
regarded  by  some  as  a  constant  constituent  of  milk.  We  shall  con- 
sider the  evidence  on  which  these  statements  have  been  made,  and 
finally  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  these  additional  proteids  do  not 
exist  normally  in  milk. 

The  coagulation  of  milk. — When  milk  is  allowed  to  stand  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  the  chief  change  that  it  undergoes  is  a  conver- 
sion of  part  of  its  lactose  into  fermentation  lactic  acid.  This  may  be 
so  excessive  that  the  acid  formed  precipitates  a  portion  of  the  casein- 
ogen.  This,  however,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  formation  of 
casein  from  caseinogen. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  milk  undergoes  true  coagulation  when 
allowed  to  stand  ;  this  is  spoken  of  as  spontaneous  coagulation :  it  is- 
not  really  spontaneous,  but  is  produced  by  certain  bacterial  growths 
(aerobia)  acting  in  the  same  way  as  does  rennet,  which  is  an  unformed 
or  chemical  ferment ;  they,  like  rennet,  have  the  power  of  converting 
the  caseinogen  into  casein,  much  as  fibrin-ferment  converts  fibrinogen 
into  fibrin. 

The  way  in  which  the  clot  is  most  readily  formed  is  by  means  of 
rennet ;  this  ferment  is  secreted  by  the  stomach,  especially  by  sucking 
animals,  such  as  the  calf.  The  pancreas  secretes  a  milk-curdling 
ferment,  and  portions  of  other  tissues,  such  as  the  testis,  have  the 
power  of  curdling  milk  also. 

Preparation  of  rennet. — This  is  usually  prepared  from  the  fourth 
stomach  of  the  sucking  calf,  which  is  dried,  and  then  extracted  with 
5  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  chloride.  From  this  the  ferment  may 

be  precipitated  by  excess  of  alcohol,  dried,  and  then  dissolved  in  water 

• 

1  Prof.  Foster  in  the  5th  edition  of  his  text-book  reserves  the  name  cfisein  for  this 
proteid  as  it  exists  in  the  milk  (caseinogen) ;  he  calls  the  clotted  casein  tyrein. 
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•when  required.     One  part  of  such  dry  powder  will  cause  curdling  in 
200,000  parts  of  milk. 

Hammarsten, '  and  later  Friedberg,*  showed  conclusively  that  the 
*ctive  principle  of  rennet  is  not  pepsin  ;  that  it  requires  for  its  efficient 
action  the  presence  t)f  calcium  salts,  especially  of  the  phosphate  ;  and 
that  it  will  act  in  a  weakly  acid,  neutral,  or  alkaline  solution.  It  acts 
most  readily  at  about  the  temperature  of  the  body  or  a  little  higher 
(40°  C.),  and  is  destroyed  by  a  temperature  of  about  70°  C.  The  true 
ferment  contained  in  rennet  is  termed  chytnosin  by  Friedberg,2  and 
rennin  by  Foster  ; 3  this  observer  confirms  the  observations  of  Ham- 
marsten, that  pure  pepsin  has  no  coagulative  power  on  milk. 

When  rennet  is  added  to  cow's  milk  the  result  is  a  coherent  clot  or 
•curd,  which  expresses  a  clear  yellowish  fluid,  the  whey.  The  curd 
contains  the  fat  entangled  with  the  casein  ;  the  whey  contains  the 
albumin,  salts,  and  sugar.  In  human  milk  the  curd  is  composed  of 
smaller  flocculi,  and  a  similar  flocculent  coagulation  can  be  produced 
in  cow's  milk  by  previously  boiling  it,  or  by  adding  lime  water,  or  soda 
water  to  it.  This  renders  the  milk  less  irritating  to  a  delicate  stomach. 

Ceueinogen.  —  This  proteid  may  be  precipitated  from  milk  by  the 
addition  of  acids,  or  by  saturation  with  neutral  salts,  like  sodium 
Chloride  or  magnesium  sulphate.  In  both  methods  the  fat  is  en- 
tangled with  the  precipitate,  and,  when  the  saturation  method  is  used, 
the  adherent  fat  renders  the  precipitate  so  light  that  it  floats  on  the 
surface  of  the  concentrated  saline  solution.  I  have  obtained  caseinogen  .  * 
most  satisfactorily  by  combining  the  two  methods.  Milk  is  first  saturated 
with  magnesium  sulphate  ;  the  precipitate  of  caseinogen  and  fat  is 
collected  on  a  filter  and  washed  from  milk-serum  by  a  saturated  solution 
of  the  same  salt.  Distilled  water  is  then  added  to  the  precipitate  on 
the  filter ;  this,  in  virtue  of  the  salt  adhering  to  the  precipitate,  dissolves 
out  the  caseinogen,  and  the  fat  is  left  on  the  filter,  while  the  solution 
of  caseinogen  in  dilute  magnesium  sulphate  solution  passes  through 
the  filter  and  is  collected.  From  this  solution  the  caseinogen 
is  precipitated  by  means  of  excess  of  acetic  acid  ;  it  is  collected, 
thoroughly  washed,  dissolved  in  dilute  alkali  such  as  lime-water,  and 
purified  by  repeated  precipitation  with  acid  and  re-solution  in  alkali. 
If  the  caseinogen  has  been  washed  completely  free  from  all  calcium 
phosphate  (a  long  and  difficult  process),  the  addition  of  rennet  to  the 
solution  causes  no  formation  of  casein  ;  but  rennet  plus  calcium 
phosphate  will  produce  almost  immediate  clotting  at  40°  C.  ;  the 

1  Malt/'s  Jahrtxb.  1874,  p.  185. 

*  Junrn.  of  the  American  Chem.  Sue.  May  1888,  p.  15. 

*  Text-look,  6th  edit.  p.  419. 
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addition  of  a  little  calcium  chloride  is  also  beneficial  (Hammarsten  '). 
Hammarsten  himself  does  not  use  the  word  caseinogen,  but  speaks  of 
both  casein  and  its  precursor  as  casein.  A  method  introduced  by  him 
to  show  that  casein  precipitated  by  acid  from  milk  (caseinogen)  will 
undergo  rennet  coagulation  (formation  of  true  casein)  is  as  follows  : 
The  caseinogen  precipitated  by  acetic  acid  is  well  washed  with  distilled 
water  until  free  from  salts  ;  it  is  mixed  with  powdered  calcium  carbonate 
and  lime-water  added  till  the  pap-like  mass  so  formed  is  just  alkaline  ; 
a  few  drops  of  0-5  per  cent,  phosphoric  acid  is  added  (to  form  calcium 
phosphate  with  the  lime  water),  and  a  drop  of  rennet.  The  previously 
semi-fluid  mixture  now  sets  into  a  firm  jelly-like  mass. 

Caseinogen,  usually  spoken  of  as  casein,  is  often  compared  to  alkali- 
albumin.  The  latter,  however,  does  not  clot  with  rennet  and  is,  unlike 
caseinogen,  readily  soluble  in  acids.  Both  are  alike  in  precipitability 
by  neutral  salts,  and  in  the  fact  that  neither  is  coagulated  on  heating 
its  neutral  solution. 

Caseinogen  is  like  a  globulin  in  the  way  it  behaves  to  neutral 
salts.  A  solution  of  a  globulin,  however,  coagulates  when  heated.  A 
solution  of  caseinogen,  such  as  that  in  dilute  magnesium  sulphate 
or  sodium  chloride  solution,  becomes  a  little  cloudy  at  70°,  but  this 
disappears  when  the  solution  is  cooled  if  the  heating  has  not  been 
continued  too  long,  but  there  is  never  any  appearance  of  a  flocculent 
precipitate. 

Caseinogen  as  analysed  by  Chittenden2  has  the  following  percentage  composi- 
tion :  C,  53-3;  H,  7-07;  N,  15-91;  S,  0-82;  0,22-04.  Danilewsky1  has  asserted 
that  it  is  a  mixture  of  two  proteids — caseo-protalbin,  partly  soluble,  and  caseo- 
albumin,  insoluble  in  hot  50  per  cent,  alcohol.  Hammarsten  *  has  shown  that  this 
peculiar  behaviour  of  Danilewsky's  preparations  is  due  to  their  containing  calcium, 
phosphate  j  and  this  impurity  depends  on  the  use  of  hydrochloric  acid  as  a  pre- 
cipitant, as  this  acid  does  not  favour  the  removal  of  the  salt  as  well  as  acetic  acid. 
Both  Hammarsten  and  Chittenden's  analyses  favour  the  view  that  caseinogen  is  a 
single  proteid.  Chittenden  has  also  studied  the  products  of  digestion  of 
caseinogen  and  casein,  and  finds  that  peptones  are  ultimately  formed ;  certain 
intermediate  bodies  resembling  the  albumoses  are  also  formed,  and  termed 
caseoses.  Proto-caseose,  hetero-caseose  (produced  only  in  small  amounts),  and 
deutero  caseose  can  be  separated,  and  correspond  to  the  albumoses  with  similar 
names.  An  insoluble  semi-gelatinous  substance  separates  in  the  first  stages  of 
gastric  digestion ;  it  is  only  very  slowly  changed  into  soluble  bodies,  and  is  termed 
oasi'iii-dyspeptone.4  Sebelien,'  who  has  also  prepared  pure  casein-peptone,  states 

1  The  calcium  salt  must  be  a  soluble  one ;  other  alkaline  earths  may  lye  substituted  for 
lime  (Lundberg,  Mali/'s  Jalircsb.  1H7(>,  p.  11;  Ringer,  Joiirn.  ofPliysiol.  1890). 

*  Ktudirii  from  Lnli.  /i/ii/xi<>/.  ('I/cm.  Yule  I'nir.ii.  l">(i. 

•"•  Zi-H.  i>hii*iol.  Clii'in.  vii.  488.  «  Ibid.  vii.  ^7. 

5  Chittenden,  Studies  from  Lai.  plnjsiol.  Chcm.  Talc  Univ.  iii.  66. 

6  Bied.  Centra  IM.  l.ssa,  p.  717 
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that  it  is  optically  inactive.  All  other  proteids,  so  far  as  is  at  present  known,  are 
IflBVorotatory.  The  question  whether  the  caseinogen  of  milk  is  in  suspension  or 
solution,  or  both,  has  been  already  discussed  (p.  575). 

Casein. — This  name  should  be  restricted  to  the  proteid  formed  by 
the  action  of  rennet  or  rennet-like  ferments  from  the  caseinogen  of 
milk.  It  is  more  insoluble  than  caseinogen  in  dilute  alkalis.  The  casein 
of  human  milk,  unlike  that  of  the  cow,  separates  in  fine  flocculi ;  when 
dried  the  powder  formed  is  more  yellowish  than  that  from  cow's  milk. 
This  corresponds  to  certain  differences  that  have  been  described  in  the 
caseinogens.  The  caseinogen  of  human  milk  is  more  difficult  to  pre- 
cipitate by  acetic  or  carbonic  acid,  and  more  readily  precipitated  by 
magnesium  sulphate  than  that  of  cow's  milk.  There  are  also  stated 
to  be  differences  in  elementary  composition.1  Casein  is  the  chief 
constituent  of  cheese. 

There  have  been  various  explanations  advanced  to  account  for  the  action  of 
lime-salts  in  favouring  the  coagulation  of  milk  by  rennet.  Haiumarsten  is  not 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  lime  combines  with  the  caseinogen,  but  that  the 
ferment  produces  the  change  in  the  caseinogen,  and  that  the  casein  so  formed 
will  not  separate  out  unless  the  calcium-salt  is  present.  Green*  suggests  that 
there  is  some  definite  relationship  between  the  ferment  and  the  salt,  resembling 
that  which  exists  between  pepsin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  that  the  ferment 
cannot  act  without  the  presence  of  its  inorganic  ally.  Ringer*  finds  that  casein 
dissolved  in  lime-water  separates  out  as  a  curd  on  the  addition  of  calcium 
chloride;  this  curd  is  more  soluble  iu%  cold  than  hot  water,  so  resembling  other 
lime-salts.  Whether,  however,  casein  normally  formed  by  rennet  is  nothing 
more  than  a  cascate  of  lime  must  be  for  the  present  regarded  as  uncertain. 

Lactalbumin. — After  the  precipitation  of  caseinogen  by  magnesium 
sulphate,  this  proteid  is  left  in  solution.  It  can  be  incompletely 
precipitated  from  this  solution  by  saturation  with  sodium  sulphate. 
It  coagulates  between  70°  and  80°  ;  in  cow's  milk,  which  I  have 
specially  examined,  at  77°  C.  It  is  not  separable,  like  serum-albumin, 
into  several  proteids  by  fractional  heat-coagulation.  It  moreover  is 
coagulated  by  heat  very  slowly.  The  solution  must  be  kept  some 
hours  at  77°  before  the  proteid  is  entirely  precipitated.  Its  specific 
rotatory  power4  is  (a),,  =  —36°.  Its  elementary  analysis  gives  th.- 
following  percentages:  C,  ~>2-19  ;  H,  7'18;  N,  15-77;  S,  1-7:1; 
O,  23-13  ;  it  thus  differs  from  serum-albumin  in  specific  rotatory  power, 
in  its  high  percentage  of  sulphur,  and  in  its  solubilities.  The  scum 
which  forms  on  the  top  of  milk  when  it  is  boiled  is  probably  in  part 
produce!  by  the  coagulation  of  the  lactalbumin  by  heat ;  this  carries 
to  the  surface  a  little  caseinogen  and  fat.  If  the  scum  of  boiled  milk 

1  Bredert  and  Schriiter,  Centralbl.f.  Agricultur-Chemic,  1888. 

1  Journ.  of  Physiol.  viii.  871.  s  Proc.  PhytioL  Soc.  1WM),  p.  iv. 

4  J.  Sebelien,  Maly's  Jahresb.  xv.  184. 
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be  removed,  another  forms,  and  this  may  be  repeated  many  times  irr 
succession.  The  contact  with  the  air  thus  appears  to  be  of  influence 
in  causing  the  solidification  which  results  in  the  formation  of  the  scum  ; 
it  may  be  because  evaporation  is  more  rapid  from  the  surface  exposed 
to  the  atmosphere.  The  boiling  of  milk  before  it  is  used  as  food  is 
advantageous  in  two  ways  :  (1)  All  germs  of  disease  are  destroyed  ; 
(2)  the  gastric  juice,  in  virtue  of  its  rennet,  causes  a  flocculent,  not  a 
bulky  precipitate.1  These  advantages  quite  outweigh  any  slight  diffi- 
culty of  digestibility  which  is  alleged  to  occur  (Raudnitz).1 

Lactoglobulin. — Sebelien  states  that  after  removal  of  the  caseinogen 
by  saturating  milk  with  sodium  chloride  an  additional  precipitate  is 
obtained  by  saturating  the  nitrate  with  magnesium  sulphate  :  this 
precipitate  he  considers  to  consist  of  a  globulin  which  he  calls  lacto- 
globulin.  There  is  no  doubt  Sebelien  has  here  fallen  into  an  error  ; 
for  double  saturation  with  the  two  salts  just  mentioned  will  precipitate 
albumins  (see  p.  246),  and  he  has  mistaken  the  precipitate  of  lactalbumin 
so  produced  for  a  globulin.  A  solution  of  the  precipitate  produced  by 
saturating  milk  with  magnesium  sulphate  never  coagulates  on  boiling 
in  the  specimens  I  have  examined  ;  globulins  are  therefore  absent, 
though  doubtless  a  globulin  is  present,  as  Sebelien  states,  in  colostrum. 

Whey-proteid  (Molken- Protein)  (Hammarsten).  —  Rennet,  according 
to  Hammarsten,  splits  caseinogen  into  two  proteids  :  one  is  the  insoluble 
casein,  the  other  a  soluble  proteid  found  in  the  whey,  and  equivalent  to 
the  lacto-protein  of  other  investigators.  Lacto-protein  is  stated  by  some 
investigators  to  be  a  peptone- like  substance  ;  and  peptones  and  peptone- 
like  substances  are  altogether  absent  both  in  fresh  milk  and  in  the  whey 
of  fresh  milk.  I  have  examined  whey  repeatedly  and  failed  to  find  any 
peptone  or  proteose  in  it.  On  saturating  it  with  magnesium  sulphate 
a  proteid  is  precipitated,  and  this  appears  to  be  Hammarsten's  whey- 
proteid  ;  its  solutions  do  not  coagulate  on  heating,  and  it  differs  from 
caseinogen  in  not  being  convertible  into  casein  by  means  of  rennet.  I 
should  suggest  that  caseinogen  and  whey-proteid  should  be  included  in  a 
new  class  of  proteids  intermediate  between  globulins  and  albuminates. 
Lacto-protein,  proteoses,  peptones. — The  separation  of  proteoses 
and  peptones  from  other  proteids  has  only  been  possible  since  the 
introduction  of  ammonium  sulphate  as  a  reagent.  The  older  method 
of  estimating  peptones  (with  which  proteoses  were  confounded)  was  to 
acidify  and  heat,  filter  off  the  coagulated  proteids,  and  the  proteid  left 
in  solution  was  called  peptone  ;  this  was  precipitated  by  tannin  and 

1  The  reason  that  boiled  milk  will  either  not  curdle  at  all,  or  more  slowly  than  fresh 
milk,  is  that  by  boiling,  a  part  of  the  dissolved  calcium  stilt  is  precipitated  as  tricalcium 
phosphate. 

*  Randnitz,  Zeit.  physiol.  Chem.  xiv.  1. 
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weighed.  Tn  reality  this  so-called  peptone  consists  of  the  primary 
proteoses  (proto-  and  hetero-proteose)  fonned  by  the  hydrating  action 
of  the  acidified  hot  water.  This  applies  not  only  to  milk,  but  to  other 
fluids  also.  Milk,  however,  is  a  glaring  example  of  how  this  mistaken 
method  has  led  to  mistaken  i-esults.  Thus  Struve  '  and  Schmidt- 
Miilheim  *  describe  peptone  in  milk  ;  Dogiel  *  calls  it  lacto-protein,  and 
J.  Schmidt 4  speaks  of  it  as  hemi-albumose. 

Milk  and  whey  under  no  circumstances  contain  true  peptone. 
After  saturation  with  ammonium  sulphate  and  filtering,  the  filtrate  is 
always  free  from  proteids. 

Proteoses,  such  as  the  albumoses,  may  lie  identified  by  placing  a 
liquid  containing  a  mixture  of  proteids  under  alcohol  for  many  months. 
All  proteids  but  peptones  and  proteoses  are  by  this  means  rendered 
insoluble  ;  water,  however,  extracts  peptones  and  proteoses  from  the 
precipitate,  as  these  are  not  coagulated  by  alcohol.  This  solution  is 
then  saturated  with  ammonium  sulphate  ;  the  precipitate,  if  any  occurs, 
consists  of  proteoses  ;  the  proteid  in  the  filtrate,  if  any  is  present,  is 
peptone. 

By  this  method  of  testing,  fresh  milk  and  whey  from  fresh  milk  are 
found  to  be  free  from  proteoses.  Sour  milk  or  whey  from  sour  milk 
contains  a  good  quantity  of  primary  proteoses.  Koumiss  and  the  simil.-tr 
substance  kephir  also  contain  abundance  of  proteoses,  and,  according  to 
some,  peptones  also.*  The  so-called  '  long-milk  '  of  Upper  Scandinavia 
also  contains  peptones  (Sebelien). 

Nuclein  is  found  in  small  quantities  in  milk.  The  difference 
between  this  and  the  true  nuclein  of  nuclei  has  been  already  pointed 
out  (p.  203).  The  iron  in  milk  is  combined  with  nuclein  (Bunge). 

Tl*  Fats  of  Milk 

The  chemical  composition  of  the  fat  of  milk  is  very  like  that  of 
adipose  tissue  (p.  4M7),  with  small  quantities  of  the  triglycerides  of  bu- 
tyric, caproic,  caprylic,  caprinic,  myristic,  and  arachic  acids  in  addition. *• 

Milk  contains  also  small  quantities  of  lecithin,  cholesterin,  aix1  a 
yellow  lipochrome. 

'  J.prakt.  Chetn.  1884,  p.  73.  »  Pfliiger'a  Arrhir.  1HH-2.  p.  -_>H7. 

s  Zeit. physiol.  Chetn.  1885,  p.  «02.  *  Diss.  Moskau,  lHM-2. 

4  The  above  observation)*  on  the  proteonen  and  peptones  of  milk  have  been  pul>li»hr<l 
by  Neumeiater  (Zeit.  Biol.  xxiv.  271)  and  Sebelien  (Zeit.  physiol.  Chum,  xiii.  185).  I 
have  independently  made  identical  ohwrviitioiix  (Journal  of  Physiology,  1890).  Tin- 
subject  of  koumiss  and  kephir  hag  quite  a  literature  of  itn  own.  Full  referem-i-H  will  !••• 
found  in  the  last  ten  or  twelv«-  M.lmws  of  Mnly's  Jahresbericht . 

*  Grunzweig,  Ann.  C)ir»t.  I'tinnn.  rlxii.  '215.  E.  Wein,  Dissert.  Erlan^'n,  I87i>. 
Chevreul,  Rtchtrchet  mr  If*  corpt-grat,  Paris,  1822.  Lerch,  Ann.  Cln'iii.  I'fuinn.  xlix. 
1212.  Heintz,  Ibid.  Ixxxviii.  800. 
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Cream. — This  is  simply  the  upper  layers  of  milk  allowed  to  stand,  in  which, 
therefore,  the  fat-globules  are  more  numerous  than  in  ordinary  milk ;  the  amount 
of  fat  in  cream  varies  from  14.  to  44  per  cent. 

Butter. — The  fat-globules  are  broken  up  by  mechanical  agitation ;  the  strokes 
of  the  churn  must  not,  however,  exceed  thirty  or  forty  per  minute.  About  one- 
third  of  the  original  fat  is  left  in  the  butter-milk.  Butter  contains  small  quantities 
of  caseinogen  and  lactose,  in  addition  to  fat ;  sodium  chloride  is  added.  The  fats 
of  cow's  butter  consist  of  68  per  cent,  of  palmitin  and  stearin  (solid  fats), 
30  per  cent,  of  olein,  and  the  remaining  2  per  cent,  of  the  specific  butter  fats 
(Bromeis).1  In  the  winter  time  the  solid  fats  are  said  to  be  increased 
(Fleischmann).  The  butter  from  human  milk  is  richer  in  fluid  fats  than  that 
made  from  cow's  milk  (Hoppe-Seyler).- 

By  exposure  to  the  air,  butter  becomes  rancid ;  this  is  partly  due  to  a  breaking 
up  of  the  higher  fats,  and  the  production  of  lower  fatty  acids — formic,  acetic,, 
butyric,  valerianic,  £c. — partly  to  the  formation  of  acrolein  from  glycerine,  and 
partly,  and  according  to  Hagemann  chiefly,  to  the  formation  of  lactic  acid  from 
the  lactose  mixed  with  the  butter. 

Artificial  Butter.  Margarine. — The  best  forms  of  imitation  butter  are  made 
from  beef  fat  freed  from  the  greater  part  of  its  stearin,  and  mixed  with  milkr 
colouring,  and  flavouring  reagents.  The  worse  forms  of  imitation  butter  are 
made  from  lard,  tallow,  olive  oil,  rape  seed  oil,  &c.  A  good  margarine  contains 
80  to  90  per  cent,  of  fat  and  5  to  6  per  cent,  of  casein,  salts,  and  pigment. 
Though  not  so  assimilable  as  the  butter  from  milk,  it  is  a  cheap  and  wholesome 
food. 

Milk  Sugar  or  Lactose 

The  characters  of  milk  sugar  which  have  been  already  described 
in  the  chapter  on  Carbohydrates  (p.  102)  are  the  same  whether  it  is 
derived  from  the  milk  of  the  woman,  cow,  goat,  and  of  all  other 
animals  from  which  it  has  been  separated. 

The  formation  of  lactic  acid  from  lactose  by  the  activity  of  certain 
bacterial  growths  gives  rise  to  the  souring  that  occurs  in  stale  milk. 
Hoppe-Seyler 3  has  supposed  from  the  rapid  appearance  of  lactic  acid 
in  some  cases,  that  the  milk  already  contains  a  lactic  acid  enzyme,  when 
it  leaves  the  mammary  glands. 

Lactose  by  inverting  ferments  is  changed  into  dextrose  and 
galactose ;  these  undergo  on  the  addition  of  yeast  the  alcoholic 
fermentation,  and  so  koumiss  is  prepared. 

Extractives  of  Milk 

There  are  a  number  of  organic  substances  dissolved  in  the  milk- 
plasma  which  may  be  called  extractives,  and  of  which  a  mere  enumera- 
tion will  suffice.  The  caseinogen  may  be  precipitated  by  acid  or  by 
rennet ;  this  carries  the  fat  down  with  it,  and  the  two  together  are  then 

1  Ann.  Chem.  Pliarm.  xlii.  46.  *  Plitjsiol.  Chein.  p.  727. 

5  Arch,  patltvl.  Anat.  xvii.  417. 
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filtered  off.     The  filtrate  contains  albumin,   lactose,  salts,  and  these 
extractives. 

Among  the  latter,  Ritthausen  '  separated  a  second  carbohydrate  of 
doubtful  nature.  Bechamp*  obtained  traces  of  alcohol,  and  acetic 
acid  (Q-Q21  to  0'2  gramme  to  the  litre)  from  cow's  milk  ;  800  c.c.  of 
asses'  milk  yielded  30  c.c.  of  a  distillate  containing  3'5  per  cent,  of 
alcohol  and  0*036  per  cent,  of  acetic  acid.  The  koumiss  of  Russia  is 
made  by  allowing  mare's  milk  to  undergo  the  alcoholic  fermentation. 
A  similar  substance,  kephir,  is  made  by  adding  the  so-called  kephir  - 
grains  to  milk;  the  kephir-grains  are  masses  of  fungi  and  bacteria. 
Kephir  contains  less  alcohol  (0'5  to  1  per  cent.)  than  koumiss  (1  to  2  per 
cent.).  Small  quantities  of  lactic  acid  can  generally  be  obtained  from 
the  freshest  milk  (Hoppe-Seyler  3).  Traces  of  urea  have  been  described 
by  several  observei-s 4 ;  Commaille  "'  found  a  trace  of  creatinine,  and 
Musso  6  of  a  sulpho-cyanide. 

The  Salts  oj   Milk 

This  subject  has  l>een  worked  at  quantitatively  by  Bunge,7  and  with 
the  following  results  :  — 
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The  chief  acid  present  throughout  is  phosphoric  acid  ;  the  chief 
base  in  human  milk  is  potash  ;  but  this  in  the  other  animals  in  the 
list  is  second  to  lime  ;  the  lime  in  dog's  milk  is  especially  high. 

In  connection  with  the  quantity  of  iron  in  the  milk,  Bunge8  has  made 
the  interesting  observation  that  although  the  other  mineral  constituents 
of  milk  are  present  in  the  same  proportion  as  they  are  contained  in 

1  Journ.f.prakt.  Chan.  N.F.  xv.  84*.  *  <',,inj>t.  rend.  Ixxvi.  654,  880. 

3  Arch.f.pathol.  Anat.  xvii.  488. 

*  Picard,  Thlse,  StraHburjf,  l*.v.  m^t.  rrnd.  Ixii.  190;  and  others. 
1  Ciniiiiiaille,  quoted  in  Hoppe-Seyler'i*  Physiol.  C/ifin.  p.  728. 

*  Maly'i  Jaliresl.  1877,  p.  l«w.  »  Diss.  Dorpat,  1874. 
8  Zeit.phyaiol.  Chem.  xiii. 
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the  fretal  tissues,  the  quantity  of  iron  in  the  milk  is  very  much  less. 
This  is  illustrated  by  the  following  analyses  :— 
A  hundred  parts  by  weight  of  ash  contain — 

In  new-born  In  clog's  milk 

dog 

K2O 11-42  14-98 

Na2O 10-64  8-80 

CaO 29-52  27-24 

MgO 1-82  1-54 

Fe2O3 0-72  0-12 

P2O5     .         .         .         .         .         .  39-42  34-22 

Cl 8-35  J6-90 

101-89  103-80 

Oxygen  equivalent  of  the  Cl                 .  1'88  3-81 

Too-oo        IooToo 

The  milk  ash  is  rather  richer  in  potash  and  poorer  in  soda  than  that 
•of  the  new-born  dog  ;  this  is  easily  explained  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
young  animal  the  potash-rich  muscle  is  increasing,  and  the  soda-rich 
cartilage  is  diminishing.  The  higher  percentage  of  chlorine  is  also 
•explicable,  as  the  chlorides  not  only  serve  to  build  up  tissues,  but  also 
act  largely  as  solvents  in  removing  the  end-products  of  metabolism 
through  the  kidneys.  But  the  percentage  of  iron  in  the  milk  is  only 
one-sixth  of  that  in  the  foetal  tissues.  The  explanation  appears  to  be 
that  the  foetus  obtains  the  greater  part  of  its  supply  of  iron  before 
'birth  through  the  placental  circulation,  and  stores  it  in  the  liver  (see 
p.  552).  Bunge  has  published  analyses  that  show. that  a  kilogramme 
of  body-weight  contains  less  and  less  iron  as  the  young  animal  grows. 
Iron  appears  to  pass  to  the  child  by  the  placenta  rather  than  by  the 
milk,  because  of  the  difficulties  of  absorbing  iron-  by  the  alimentary 
canal,  and  the  danger  that  hrematogenous  compounds  may  there  become 
the  prey  of  bacteria.  Bunge  regards  it  as  probable  that  the  large 
.amount  of  iron  which  passes  to  the  foetus  is  not  all  derived  from  the 
mother's  food  during  the  relatively  short  period  of  pregnancy,  but  that 
a  storage  of  iron  occurs  in  the  maternal  organs  even  before  the  first 
conception,  and  this  may  explain  the  occurrence  of  chlorosis  at  the 
-age  of  puberty. 

Preservation  of  Milk 

Milk  may  be  preserved  for  a  short  time  by  boiling  and  tightly  corking  the 
vessel  in  which  it  is  contained. 

Antiseptics,  of  which  the  most  commonly  used  are  boroglyceride  and  boracic 
.acid,  may  be  addi •<!. 
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Tin-  milk  may  be  concentrated  at  a  low  U-m]HTature  and  then  preserved  m 
hermetically  si-alt-d  tins. 

M.isi  condentt-d  milkt  have  an  antiseptic  added  to  them,  of  which  the  m<i>t 
commonly  employed  is  cane  sugar.  Frozen  milk  should  be  thoroughly  thawed 
ami  well  shaken  before  it  is  used  as  food,  as  the  ice  first  formed  carries  a  large- 
percentage  of  the  casein  and  cream  to  the  surface.1 

Cheese 

Cheese  is  an  important  product  of  milk.  The  cheeses  made  in 
various  parts  differ  according  to  the  amount  of  cream  mixed  with  the 
milk,  and  thus  their  percentage  of  fat  varies.  The  essential  con- 
stituent of  cheese  is  the  curd  which  is  thrown  down  by  rennet.  All 
cheeses  in  addition  contain  a  small  admixture  of  lactose  and  a  variable 
amount  of  salts.  During  ripening  the  fats  and  proteids  both  undergo 
decomposition,  and  thus  free  fatty  acids  are  generally  present.  The 
following  table2  gives  the  percentage  composition  of  some  common 
.•li. -I-M-.  : 


Cheese 

Nitrogenous  principles 

Fatx 

Salts 

Water 

Clio-hire      .... 
Gnivere  

H6-14 
35-10 

25-4H 
28-0 

4-78 
4-79 

3039 
32-Qo 

Roquefort    .... 
Cheddar  

32-95 

28-4 

32-31 
31-1 

4-45 
4-5 

26-53 
36*0 

Camembert.     .     .     . 

18-9 

• 

21 

4-7 

61-9 

The  Changes  produced  in  Milk  by  Disease 

It  is  a  matter  of  every-day  experience  that  the  milk  of  a  strong, 
healthy  \vomau  is  more  nourishing  to  the  infant  than  that  of  weakly 
or  sickly  women.  This  has  been  supported  by  analyses.3  Filhol  and 
.July1  dcsciilicd  a  very  abnormal  case  in  which  casein  was  altogether 
wanting.  Bile-pigments  and  salts  were  described  in  milk  in  a  case  of 
jaundice  by  Frank/1  but  in  similar  cases  subsequent  observers6  have 
failed  to  find  them. 

«  Vrtain  drugs  given  to  the  mother  pass  into  the  milk,  e.g.  iodin.-. 
mercury  (when  given  in  large  doses),  arsenic,  antimony,  lead,  zinc,  and 
bismuth.  Opium  and  morphia  have  never  with  certainty  been  found 
in  the  milk,  but  the  milk  of  a  mother  dosed  with  opium  is  very  fatal 
to  the  child. 


Si-hmieder,  Died.  Centralll.  1887,  p.  ^'-l. 
-  Chui-lcs,  I'hystiol.  ('hrniistry,  p.  27. 

•"•  Drcuisne,  Gas.  mid.  1871,  p.  817  ;  Vernois  and  Becquerel,  Loc.  cit. 
1  (  iorup-Besanez,  Lehrbuch,  p.  438.  *  Dias.  Giessen,  ls"y. 

i,  1'niycr  #ied.  Wochemchr.  1880,  No.  9. 
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The  milk  of  animals,  especially  of  the  cow,  is  so  important  a  food 
that  it  is  essential  it  should  be  derived  from  healthy,  well-fed  speci- 
mens. 

In  cases  of  cattle  plague  the  milk  is  found  to  contain  blood.1  The 
milk  in  cases  of  pearl  disease  should  also  be  avoided,  as  the  danger  of 
infection  from  the  presence  of  the  bacillus  of  tubercle  is  greatly  to  be 
feared.2  The  milk  from  cases  of  foot  and  mouth  disease  and  all 
affections  of  the  teats  of  cattle  is  also  injurious.  Milk  no  doubt  often 
acts  as  a  carrier  of  infection  ;  in  certain  cases  it  has  been  supposed 
that  scarlet  fever  may  be  transmitted  by  its  means  ;  hence  the  pro- 
phylactic measure  of  boiling  the  milk  before  it  is  used.  Concretions 
•consisting  chiefly  of  calcium  carbonate  with  small  quantities  of  phos- 
phate and  fat  are  occasionally  met  with  in  the  teats  of  cattle.3 

Blue  milk 4  owes  its  colour,  according  to  Fiirstenberg,  to  triphenyl- 
rosanilin  ;  it  is  doubtless  produced  by  a  bacterium  and  is  said  to 
produce  diarrhoea.  A  purple-red  micrococcus  (M.  prodigiosus)  quickly 
grows  in  milk  allowed  to  stand.  Another  bacterium  (B.  synxanthum) 
•causes  a  yellow  colour. 

Milk  Analysis 

The  estimation  of  the  specific  gravity  of  milk  is  important,  as  it  furnishes  a 
guide  to  the  most  frequent  adulteration  milk  undergoes,  namely,  admixture  with 
water,  usually  after  removal  of  the  dream. 

The  estimations  of  specific  gravity,  total  water,  solids,  inorganic  and  organic, 
may  be  carried  out  by  the  processes  already  described  in  Chapter  II.  The  total 
solids  should  not  be  less  than  11 '5  per  cent. 

The  microscopic  examination  of  the  milk  should  be  then  carried  out  most  care- 
fully. Starch  grains,  globules  of  other  oils,  and  many  other  adulterations  may 
be  thus  detected. 

Quantitative  estimation  of  tlte  fat. — (1)  An  approximate  estimation  may  be 
made  by  the  thickness  of  the  layer  of  cream.  If  milk  be  allowed  to  stand  in  a 
graduated  vessel  the  cream  should  occupy  10  to  15  per  cent,  of  the  column. 

(2)  To  20  c.c.  of  milk  add  20  c.c.  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  hydrate, 
and  100  c.c.  of  ether ;  shake  the  mixture  vigorously ;  pour  off  the  ether  from  the  sur- 
face, and  add  more  ether  to  the  milk  several  times  in  succession  until  a  fresh 
portion  of  ether  shaken  with  the  alkalised  milk  extracts  no  more   fat.     Mix 
together  the  ethereal  extracts,  and  evaporate  the  ether  on  a  water-bath  in  a 
weighed  capsule;  dry  at  110°  and  weigh  again;  the  increase  of  weight  is  the 
amount  of  fat  in  the  20  c.c.  of  milk.     The  normal  minimum  for  fats  in  cow's  milk 
is  2-5. 

(3)  Many  optical   methods  have  been  described,   the  opacity  of  the  milk 
depending  on  the  number  of  globules  present.     In  Donne's  galactoscope  a  candle 


1  Husson,  Compt.  rend.  Ixxiii.  1381). 

*  For  analyses  see  Storch,  Maly's  Jaliresb.  xiv.  170. 

3  Fiirstenberg,  Die  Milchdriisen  Her  Kuh.     Leipzig,  1K(>H. 

4  For  recent  observations  on  this  subject  see  Reiset,  Compt.  rend.  xcvi.  682,  745. 
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light  is  examined  through  :>  variable  length  of  a  column  of  milk  until  the  light  is 
occluded.  Hy  comparison  with  a  standard  the  number  of  globules  is  calculated 
from  the  length  of  tin-  column.  In  Vogel's  method  small  measured  portions  of 
milk  are  added  to  100  c.c.  of  water  until  a  portion  of  the  mixture  examined  in  a 

•  1  with  parallel  walls  is  opaque  to  light. 

(4)  Soxhlet's  '  method  is  one  in  which  calculations  are  made  from  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  milk  before  and  after  removal  of  the  fat. 

Ettimation  of  the  jrrotcidt. — A  large  number  of  methods  for  estimating  the 
proteida  of  milk  have  been  devised  from  time  to  time.  They  consist  essentially 
«>f  the  following:  The  casein  is  estimated  by  weighing  either  the  curd  produced 
by  rennet,  or  the  precipitate  produced  by  acetic  acid,  after  all  fat  has  been 
removed  from  it  by  thorough  extraction  with  ether.  The  albumin  is  estimated 
by  weighing  the  precipitate  produced  by  boiling  after  the  removal  of  the  cam-in 
or  caseinogen.  I  have  carefully  examined  the  various  methods  that  have  been 
proposed,  and  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  J.  Sebelien's*  plan  is  the  best.  In 
•outline  it  is  as  follows :  The  proteids  are  estimated,  not  by  weighing  them,  but 
by  estimating  the  nitrogen  in  the  precipitates  produced  by  various  reagents ;  for 
this  purpose  admixture  with  fat  does  not  matter ;  Kjeldahl's  process  of  nitrogen 
•estimation  renders  this  method  less  formidable  than  at  first  sight  it  appears*  to 
be.  The  nitrogen  multiplied  by  6'37  gives  the  amount  of  proteid. 

(1)  Total  nitrogen  estimated  in  a  known  volume  of  milk. 

(2)  Nitrogen  estimated  in  the  precipitate  produced  by  adding  tannic  acid  to 
•milk.     This  multiplied  by  6'37  gives  the  total  proteid. 

(1)  minvs  (2)  is  the  non-proteid  nitrogen :  this  is  more  abundant  in  colostrum 
than  in  milk. 

(3)  Nitrogen    estimated   in   the   precipitate    produced    by  saturation    with 
magnesium  sulphate  (rasein  +  globulin*). 

(4)  Casein-nitrogen  estimated  in  the  precipitate  produced  by  adding  acetic 
acid  to  milk  (approximate). 

(5)  Globulin-nitrogen  ;  two  estimations  ;  maximal  obtained  by  the  difference 
"between   (B)   and   (4) :    minimal    estimated    in    the    precipitate    produced   by 
magnesium   sulphate   after  sejmrating   the   casein  by   saturating   with    sodium 
chloride.     This  is  the  only  part  of  the  process  I  regard  as  fallacious,  for  reasons 
already  stated  (p.  584). 

(6)  Albumin-nitrogen    estimated    in    the   precipitate    produced    by    adding 
tannic  acid  to  the  filtrate  after  removal  of  the  caseinogen  by  saturation  with 
magnesium  sulphate  and  filtering. 

t^ti  motion  of  tit e  iitgar. — A  precipitate  of  caseinogen  and  fat  is  produced  by 
adding  acetic  acid  to  a  known  volume  of  milk,  and  filtered  off;  the  precipitate  is 
washed  with  water,  and  the  washings  added  to  the  first  filtrate.  This  is  then 
boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  arid  for  half  an  hour,  and  the  amount  -»f  dextr  •-•• 
«o  formed,  estimated  in  it  by  means  either  of  Fehling's  solution  or  by  the 
polarimeter. 

Lactose  may  also  l«-  directly  estimated  by  titrating  the  whey  pint  the  washings 
of  the  curd  (produced  by  rennet)  with  Fehling's  solution  :  10  c.c.  of  this  solution 
is  decomposed  by  0'0<>76  gramme  of  lactose.  Or  the  lactose  may  be  estimated  1>\ 
the  polarimeter  without  first  converting  it  into  dextrose;  (a)r>  =  +59-3. 

1  Zeit.  (1.  landtr.  Vrrrint  in  Bayern,  1882,  p.  18.    See  al«o  Egger,  Zeit.  Biol.  xvii. 
110;  Schmoger,  J.f.  Lunilw.  xxix.  129. 
*  Zeit.  phygiol.  Chein.  xiii.  185. 
3  An  already  shown  (p.  588),  globulin  is  absent  from  milk,  though  present  in  colostrum. 
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Uterine  Milk 

This  is  a  creamy  alkaline  secretion  of  the  uterine  glands ;  it  is  especially 
abundant  in  ruminants.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1033  to  1040;  it  becomes  acid 
quickly  and  coagulates.  Microscopic  investigation  shows  the  presence  of  fat- 
globules,  epithelial  cells,  nuclei,  and  dcbri»  of  cells.  The  uterine  milk  of  the  cow 
has  the  following  percentage  composition  :  Water,  87'9 ;  fat,  1'23  ;  proteids  and 
cells,  10'5C  ;  salts,  0-37.  This  secretion  is  doubtless  nutritive  to  the  embryo  in 
the  early  stages  of  development. 

Secretion  of  the  Crop  of  Birds 

Although  milk  is  peculiar  to  mammals,  John  Hunter  made  the  very  remarkable 
observation  that  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  crop  of  certain  birds  (doves) 
secretes  a  fluid  very  like  milk  for  the  first  few  days  after  the  chick  emerges  from 
the  shell.  Cl.  Bernard  '  compares  this  to  milk,  and  believes  that  the  birds  feed 
their  young  with  it  during  the  first  few  days  of  their  life.  Leconte  analysed  this 
remarkable  secretion,  and  found  in  it  casein  and  salts  23-23,  fat  10'47,  and  water 
Gf>'30  per  cent.  At  other  times  the  crop  secretes  a  weakly  alkaline  fluid  which  has 
no  nutritive  or  fermentative  action. 

Eggs 

The  ova  of  mammals  are  small  and  contain  only  a  small  amount  of 
food  material  for  the  nourishment  of  the  growing  and  dividing  proto- 
plasm ;  the  close  connection  between  foetus  and  mother  enables  the 
former  to  obtain  its  nutriment  from  the  latter.  But  in  animals  whose 
development  ah  ova  occurs  outside  the  body  of  the  mother,  the  neces- 
sity of  a  large  store  of  food  material  is  obvious  ;  hence  in  oviparous 
animals  the  eggs  are  large,  this  increase  of  size  being  entirely  due  to 
the  store  of  food  material.  In  vertebrates  the  food  material  is  at  first 
continuous  with  the  embryonic  tissues  ;  later  it  is  placed  in  the  yolk- 
sac  which  is  attached  to  the  primitive  alimentary  canal.  As  in  the 
case  of  milk,  the  food  thus  provided  for  the  developing  offspring  is 
diverted  by  man  from  its  natural  uses  ami  employed  by  him  as  a  food 
for  himself  ;  like  milk,  also,  it  is  a  highly  nutritious  food.  The  eggs  of 
birds,  and  in  this  country  especially  the  eggs  of  hens  and  ducks,  are 
those  particularly  selected  as  a  food-stuff.  It  will  be,  however,  con 
venieiit  to  deal  here,  not  only  with  hens'  eggs,  but  to  treat  the  subject 
from  a  more  general  standpoint. 

Efjg-shells  consist  in  birds  and  some  amphibia  of  a  highly  resistant 
keratinous  material  infiltrated  with  calcium  carbonate  and  traces  of 
magnesium  carbonate  and  calcium  phosphate.4  The  envelopes  of  the 
eggs  of  frogs  and  fishes  aretFftnsparept  and  mucilaginous  in  consistency, 

1  Le<;ons  sur  lea  proprittis  jiliyxiol.  <l<'fs  li</iiitlrn  dn  /'on/    Paris,  1859,^1.  '-M'-i. 
-  Analyses  are  published  by  Hilger  (Her.  deutsch.  Citem.  Gcst-llsch    1878    p.  165), 
"Wicke  (Ann.  Chcm.  Pharm.  xcvii.  300;  cxxv.  7»),  Bruimerstitdt  (ibid.  xcv.  376). 
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being  composed  almost  entirely  of  inuciu.1  la  insects  the  egg-shells 
are  chitinous.  Egg-shells  are  formed  in  vertebrates  not  by  the  ovary, 
but  by  the  walls  of  the  passages  by  which  they  pass  to  the  exterior. 

Many  eggs  are  coloured  green,  blue,  red,  brown,  and  so  forth.  The 
function  of  the  pigment  appears  to  be  protective.  The  green  and  blue 
pigments  are  stated  by  Liebermann2  to  l>e  derivatives  of  the  bile- 
pigment. 

The  chief  calcareous  constituent  of  the  egg-shells  of  birds  is 
calcium  carbonate.  Dana  and  Buchanan  state  that  the  calcium  car- 
bonate excreted  by  polyps  is  absorbed  as  sulphate  and  converted 
first  into  sulphide  and  then  into  carbonate.  Irvine  and  Sims  AVood- 
head3  therefore  experimented  with  fowls,  and  fed  them  only  on 
calcium  sulphate  ;  the  birds,  however,  continued  to  lay  eggs  with 
normal  shells.  These  observers  also  showed  that  fowls  are  unable  to 
store  up  in  their  gizzard  more  lime  as  carbonate  than  is  sufficient  for 
the  formation  of  the  shells  of  two  or  three  eggs,  and  that  if  lime  l>e 
not  procurable,  either  they  will  lay  soft  eggs  or  will  cease  to  lay. 

White  of  egg. — This  is  situated  !>etween  the  shell  and  the  ovum 
•proper  or  yolk  ;  it  forms  an  additional  protection  to  the  ovum,  and  is 
gradually  absorbed  by  the  yolk  as  development  progresses.  It  is 
semi-fluid  in  consistency  and  pervaded  by  a  meshwork  of  firmer,  more 
fibrous  material.  This  network  is  insoluble  in  cold  or  hot  water,  in 
salt  solution,  or  in  dilute  acetic  add.  It  thus  closely  resembles  the 
similar  membrane  enclosing  the  vitreous  humour  of  the  eye. 

The  semi-fluid  material  which  fills  the  meshes  is  alkaline,  and  is 
•  especially  rich  in  proteids.  It  has  the  following  composition  (Lehmann): 

Water 82  to  88  per  cent. 

Solids         ......     13-3  per  cent,  (mean) 

Proteids     .        *.      '   .         .         .         .     12'2       „ 

Sugar         .         .         .  .         .       0'5    per  cent.  (8  per  cent,  of 

dry  residue)  (Meissner) 

Fats,  alkaline  soaps,  lecithin,  cholesterin  Traces 
Inorganic  residue      ....         0*66  per  cent.4 

1  Wolfenden,  Journ.  of  Physiol.  \.  Hi. 

*  Ber.  chem.  Get.  xi.  000.  The  pigments  of  i'gg-»hrlls  Imvf  U]M>  IH-CII  worked  at  by 
Sorby  (Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  London,  ]M7"»,  i>.  :i"»li.  Wirk«-  ((ii'ittimjrn.  grlelirte  Aiueig. 
1865,  p.  814),  and  Krukenberg  (Verhandl.  tl.  jihyaik.-med.  Gcxellsch.  Wiirzburg,  xvii.  109). 
A  large  nnmber  of  pigments  are  described,  but  they  have  little  physiological  interest. 

8  Lab.  Reports  of  the  College  of  Physician*,  Edinburgh,  i.  «'2,  ii.  123. 

4  The  a«h  of  white  of  egg  analysed  by  Poleck  (Poyg.  Annul.  Ixxix.  155)  and  Weber 

(Ibid.  Ixxxi.  »1)  gave  the  following  percentage  results:  K8O,  27  to  28;  NajO,  28  to  82; 

CaO,  1-7  to  2-9  ;  MgO,  I'O  to  8'7  ;  FeaO3,  0'4  to  05 ;  fl,  25  to  '2W ;  P2O5,  8'7  to  4'8 ;  SO5, 

1-8  to  2-6;  8iO2,  0'2  to  2;  CO2,  9  to  11.    Nickle's  (Comyt.  rend,  xliii.  886)  found  a  trace 

.  of  fluorine. 

Q  Q 
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The,  proteids  of  white  of  egg  fall  into  two  classes — viz.  (1)  globulins, 
those  precipital)le  by  dilute  acetic  acid,  carbonic  acid,  or  .saturation 
with  magnesium  sulphate  or  sodium  chloride  ;  (2)  albumins,  those 
remaining  in  solution  after  the  precipitation  of  the  globulins.  Egg- 
albumin,  the  most  important  of  the  proteids,  differs  from  serum- 
albumin  in  not  being  precipitable  by  ether,1  and  in  its  specific  rotatory 
power2  (o)D=  —  35-5.  Hofmeister3  has  prepared  it  in  a  crystalline 
form  by  slowly  evaporating  a  solution  of  it  in  half -saturated  ammonium 
sulphate  solution. 

Corin  and  Berard4  have  separated  the  proteids  by  saturation  with 
salts  and  fractional  heat-coagulation.  They  name  the  proteids  so 
obtained  oviglobulin  a  (pp.  at  57'5°),  oviglobulin  ft  (pp.  at  67°)  ;  oval- 
bumin  «  (pp.  at  72°),  ft  (at  76°),  and  y  (at  82°  C.).5  Peptones  and 
albumoses  are  absent  in  fresh  eggs,  but  they  appear  and  increase  as  the 
egg  becomes  stale. 

Yolk  of  egg. — This  substance  is  rich  in  the  materials  that  go  to  form 
cells  plus  a  considerable  amount  of  fat.  Microscopic  investigation 
reveals  the  presence  of  two  varieties  of  yolk -spherules — one  kind  yellow 
and  opaque  (due  to  admixture  with  fat  and  a  yellow  lipochrome),  the 
other  smaller,  transparent,  and  almost  colourless  ;  in  addition  there  are 
smaller  granules.  These  spherules  are  semi-crystalline,  and  correspond 
to  the  aleurone  grains  of  plant-seeds,  and  the  proteid  of  which  they 
consist  is  called  vitellin.  Vitellin  is  a  globulin,  as  it  is  insoluble  in 
water ;  it  is,  however,  soluble  both  in  weak  and  saturated  solutions  of 
sodium  chloride,  in  the  latter  particular  differing  from  other  globulins. 
In  the  yolk,  vitellin  appears  to  be  either  in  combination  or  intimately 
mixed  with  the  phosphorised  bodies  lecithin  and  nuclein. 

Vitellin  may  be  prepared  free  from  fat  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  lecithin  by  extraction  with  large  quantities  of  ether.  The  residue 
consists  of  vitellin. 

The  proteids  described  by  Valenciennes  and  Fremy  G  in  the  yolk  of 
fishes'  eggs  and  termed  by  them  ichthin,  ichthulin,  and  emydin  are 
regarded  by  Hoppe-Seyler  as  doubtful  chemical  units,  and  are  probably 
mixtures  of  vitellin  with  nuclein  and  lecithin.  Nuclein  was  first 
described  in  yolk  by  Miescher.7 

The  constituents  of  the  yolk  may  be  thus  enumerated  :— 

1  Schmidt,  Pflitgcr's  Arch.  viii.  75. 

*  Gautier  (Compt.  rend.  Ixxix.  228)  and  Becluunp  (Ibid  Ixxvii.  l.V.st  tfive  rather  a 
higher  number  for  the  albumin  from  the  eggs  of  different  birds. 

5  Zeit.physiol.  Chem.  xiv.  4  Arch.  He  BioL  \\.  1. 

»  Haycrtift  (Brit.  Med.  Journ.  vol.  i.  1890)  has  recently  criticised  the  method  adopted 
in  these  rest- airhes. 

«  Ann.  df  rhini.  et  dc phys.  (8),  1.  12!>;  Ann.  CJiem.  Pharm.  cxxvii.  l.sx. 

7  Med.  chem.  Uniersitchungen,  iv.  502.     See  also  p.  208. 
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(«)  Proteids  : 

Vitellin — the  principal  one. 

Albumin — in  .small  quantities. 

Nuclein.    The  iron  in  the  yolk  is  combined  with  this  substance. 
(6)  Fats: 

Olein,  jialmit in.  and  stearin. 

A  yellow  lipochrome  or  lutein. 

(c)  Carbohydrate  : 

Grape  sugar  in  small  quantities. 

(d)  Other  organic  constituents  : 

Lecithin,  originally  described  as  protagon  (see  pp.  524,  527). 

Cerebrin  (?). 

Cholesterin. 

(e)  Inorganic  salts  : 

The  most  abundant  is  potassium  chloride.     Weber  gives  the 
ratio  K2O  :  Na20=9-05  ;  4*39.    Phosphates  are  also  present. 

The  chemical  changes  that  the  yolk  undergoes  during  development 
have  been  the  subject  of  researches  by  Spallanzani,  Prout,1  PreVost 
and  Morin,*  Baudumont  and  St.  Ange,3  Burdach,4  Fischel,*  Pott,6 
and  others.  The  inorganic  constituents  of  the  yolk,  especially  of 
phosphates,  gradually  diminish,  building  up  the  bones  of  the  embryo.7 
Fischel  found  that  peptones  are  formed  as  incubation  goes  on,  but  his 
method  of  estimating  peptones  is  open  to  much  question.  The  respira- 
tory changes  have  been  already  described  (p.  394). 

Parke 8  gives  the  following  quantitative  analyses  of  the  yolk  of 
hens'  eggs  : — 


Water  .  . 

Solids  .  . 

Proteids  . 

Lecithin  . 

Fat .  .  . 
Cholesterin 
Salt-  , 


KKK*  not  i  in-ill  nit  •••  1 

After  in  i  In  \V  iiicul.atii.ii 

Alter  17  days'  incubation 

47-192 

57-308 

44-787 

1*806 

42-692 

55-213 

15-626 

14-201 

13-942 

10-720 

8-406 

10-677 

22-838 

16-986 

26-935 

1-750 

1-281 

1-461 

0-965 

0-910 

1-338 

Taking  the  hen's  egg  as  a  whole  as  1000,  106 '9  parts  consist  of 
shell,  604-2  of  white,  and  288'9  of  yolk.     The  highly  nutritious  nature 

1  Phil.  Tram.  1822,  p.  877.  *  Ann.  det  sciences  nat.  iv.  47. 

5  Ann.  chim.  plnjs.  (8),  xxi.  195.  4  Dissert.  Kunigaberg,  1853. 

6  Zeit.physiol.  Chem.  x.  11.  6  Landwirthsch.  Versuchstat.  xxiii.  203. 

7  The  shell  does  not  alter  (Preroat  and  Morin,  Pott). 

8  ifed.  cltem.  Untersuch.  ii.  20». 
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of  both  white  and  yolk  as  food  will  be  evident  from  glancing  at  the 
various  tables  of  analyses  that  have  been  given.  Their  nutritious 
value  is  great,  as  almost  the  whole  of  the  substance  is  readily  digested. 
One  hen's  egg  is,  according  to  Voit,  equal  to  forty  grammes  of  fat  meat, 
or  150  grammes  of  milk.  Raw  eggs  are  more  easily  digestible  than 
cooked  eggs.  The  more  an  egg  is  cooked,  the  more  insoluble  do  its 
proteid  constituents  become. 

Meat. 

This  is  composed  of  the  muscular  and  connective  (adipose)  tissues 
of  certain  animals.  These  tissues  have  already  been  fully  described, 
so  that  we  have  now  only  to  consider  them  from  the  point  of  view  of 
food.  The  food  of  many  animals  is  not  eaten  ;  in  some  cases  this  is  a 
matter  of  fashion,  in  others  due  to  an  unpleasant  taste,  such  as  the 
flesh  of  the  carnivora  are  said  to  have,  and  in  other  cases  (e.g.  the 
horse)  because  it  is  more  lucrative  to  use  the  animals  as  beasts  of 
burden  than  as  food. 

Meat  is  the  most  concentrated,  and  most  easily  assimilable,  of  the 
animal  nitrogenous  foods.  It  is  our  chief  source  of  nitrogen  ;  its 
principal  proteid  is  myosin.  In  addition  to  the  extractives  and  salts 
contained  in  muscle,  the  flesh  used  as  food  always  contains  a  certain 
percentage  of  fat,  even  though  all  visible  adipose  tissue  be  carefully 
cleaned  off.  The  fat-cells  are  situated  between  the  muscular  fibres,  and 
the  amount  of  fat  so  situated  varies  with  different  animals. 

The  following  table  '  gives  the  chief  substances  in  some  of  the 
principal  meats  used  as  food  : — 


Constituents 

Ox 

Calf 

Pig 

Horse 

Fowl 

Pike 

Water  

76-7 

75-6 

72-6 

74-3 

70-8 

79-3 

Solids  

23-3 

24'4 

27-4 

25-7 

29-2 

20-7 

Proteids  and  gelatin  - 
Fat      

20-0 
1*6 

19-4 
2-9 

19-9 
6-2 

21-6 
2-5 

22-7 
4-1 

18-3 
0-7 

Carbohydrate    .     .     . 
Salts    

0-6 

0-8 
1-3 

0-6 
1-1 

0-6 
1-0 

1-3 
1-1 

0-9 
0-8 

Meat  thus  contains  four  times  the  amount  of  proteid  present  in  an 
equal  weight  of  milk.  In  estimating  the  nutritive  value  of  a  food, 
one  not  only  has  to  consider  the  amount  of  food  material  it  contains, 
but  whether  it  is  difficult  or  easy  of  digestion.  This  subject  will  be 

1  Munk's  Physiologic,  p.  260. 

1  The  flesh  of  young  animals  is  richer  in  gelatin  than  that  of  old ;  thus  1000  parts  of 
beef  yield  6,  of  veal  50  parts  of  gelatin  (Liebig). 
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more  fully  entered  into  in  connection  with  the  subject  '  Digestibility  of 
Foods,'  where  also  a  brief  statement  concerning  the  principal  methods 
of  cooking  meat  will  be  found  (p.  609). 

Salted  meat  loses  a  small  proportion  of  its  constituents,  which  pass  out  into 
the  brine  (O'Ol  albumin,  0-14  extractives,  and  0'0'J  I'jOj  per  cent.;  Voit). 

Smoked  meat. — The  outer  surface  is  hardened  by  the  coagulation  of  the  outer 
layer,  certain  matters  in  the  smoke  (creosote,  &c.)  acting  as  antiseptics. 

Soup». — These  contain  the  extractives  of  meat,  a  small  proportion  of  the  pro- 
teids,  and  the  principal  part  of  the  gelatin.  The  gelatin  is  usually  increased  by 
adding  bones  and  fibrous  tissues  to  the  stock.  The  presence  of  gelatin  causes  the 
soup  when  cold  to  gelatinise. 

Beef-tea  is  an  extract  made  by  gradually  and  gently  warming  lean  beef  in 
water.  Its  stimulating  effect  is  due  to  the  extractives  creatine,  xanthine,  hypo- 
zanthine,  lactic  acid,  and  salts.  It  is  nutritious  only  to  a  slight  extent,  as  it  con- 
tains mere  traces  of  proteids,  gelatin,  and  fats. 

Lifbiff'g  Extract,  ami  many  other  meat  extracts  now  made,  are  concentrated 
beef-teas.  Liebig's  Extract  contains  78  per  cent,  of  solids,  of  which  61  are 
organic  (extractives)  and  17  inorganic.  Its  good  effect  in  the  sick-room  is  due  to 
the  extractives,  which  are  stimulating,  and  to  the  salts,  which  are  also  stimulat- 
ing ;  a  simple  solution  of  potassium  phosphate  is  very  refreshing. 


Vegetable  Foods 

The  chief  distinction  between  animal  and  vegetable  cells  is  the 
presence  in  the  latter  of  an  excessive  amount  of  carbohydrate  material, 
including  an  investing  wall  of  cellulose  ;  and  this  replaces  to  a  large 
extent  the  original  protoplasm  (proteid)  of  the  cells.  Vegetable  foods, 
then,  speaking  generally,  are  rich  in  starch,  sugar,  and  cellulose,  and 
comparatively  poor  in  albuminous  substances.  The  cellulose  is  indi- 
gestible or  almost  so  ;  hence  the  faeces,  which  consist  of  undigested 
residues,  are  larger  in  volume  in  herbivora  than  in  carnivora. 

Vegetable  proteid  is,  so  far  as  analysis  goes,  practically  the  same  as 
animal  proteid.  For  some  reason  not  yet  understood,  it  is,  however, 
not  so  easily  digested  ;  hence,  even  if  a  vegetable  food  contains  as 
much  nitrogen  per  cent,  as  an  animal  food,  for  purposes  of  nutrition  it 
contains  less.1  The  varieties  and  properties  of  the  vegetable  proteids 
are  described  in  Chapter  X  (p.  131). 

In  the  ash  of  vegetables  the  salts  of  potassium  and  magnesium  are, 
as  a  rule,  more  abundant  than  those  of  sodium  and  calcium. 

Cereals.— The  average  percentage  composition  of  the  cereals  is 
given  in  the  following  table  (Munk)  : — 

1  Th«-  imi-tijMtions  of  Rutgent  (Zeit.  Biol.  xxiv.  251)  neem  to  point  to  the  fact  Unit 
tlii-  U  clin-  nithrr  to  the  admixture  of  vegetable  proteids  with  indigestible  substances 
than  to  any  jH-ciilinrity  in  the  proU-itls 
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Constituents 

Wheat 

Rye 

Barley 

Oats 

Rice 

Maize 

Millet 

Water  .     .     . 

13-6 

15-1 

13-8 

12-4 

13-1 

13-1 

11-0 

Albumin    .     . 
Fat  .... 

12-4 
1-4 

11-8 

1-8 

ll'l 
2-2 

10-4 
5-2 

7-9 
0-9 

9-9 
4-6 

10-8 
6-5 

Carbohydrates 
Cellulose  .    . 

67-9 
2-5 

67-8 
2-0 

64-9 
6-3 

57-8 
11-2 

76-5 
0-6 

68-4 
2-5 

66-8 
2-6 

Ash       .     .     . 

1-8 

1-8 

2-7 

3-0 

1-0 

1-5 

2-4 

Flour  is  made  from  cereals  and  from  other  seeds  by  removing  the 
husk  and  grinding  the  remainder.  The  best  wheat  flour  is  made  from 
the  white  interior  of  the  wheat  grains,  and  contains  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  starch  of  the  grain,  and  most  of  the  proteid.  Whole 
flour  is  made  from  the  whole  grain  minus  the  husk,  and  thus  con- 
tains not  only  the  white  interior,  but  also  the  harder  and  browner 
outer  portion  of  the  grain.  This  outer  region  contains  a  somewhat 
larger  proportion  of  the  proteids  of  the  grain.  Whole  flour  thus 
contains  1  to  2  per  cent,  more  proteid  than  the  best  white  flour  ;  but  it 
has  the  disadvantage  of  being  less  readily  digested.  Brown  flour  con- 
tains a  certain  amount  of  bran  (the  .coating  of  the  grains)  in  addition  ; 
it  is  still  less  digestible,  but  is  useful  as  a  mild  laxative,  the  insoluble 
cellulose  mechanically  irritating  the  intestinal  walls  as  it  passes  along. 

The  best  flour  contains,  or  should  contain,  little  or  no  sugar.  The 
presence  of  sugar  indicates  that  germination  has  commenced  in  the 
grains.  In  the  manufacture  of  malt  from  barley,  this  is  purposely 
allowed  to  go  on. 

Wheat  flour  when  mixed  with  water  forms  dough,  a  sticky,  adhesive 
mass.  This  is  due  to  the  formation  of  gluten  ;  and  the  forms  of  grain 
which  are  poor  in  gluten  cannot  be  made  into  dough  or  bread  (oats, 
rice,  <fcc.).  Gluten  does  not  exist  in  the  flour  as  such,  but  is  formed 
on  the  addition  of  water  from  the  pre-existing  globulins  (Martin ;  see 
more  fully  p.  135). 

Bread  is  made  by  cooking  the  dough  of  wheat  flour  mixed  with 
yeast,  salt,  and  flavouring  materials.  The  yeast  acting  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  baking,  when  the  temperature  of  the  oven  is  little 
above  that  of  the  body,  forms  sugar  and  dextrin  from  the  starch,  and 
then  the  alcoholic  fermentation  occurs.  The  bubbles  of  carbonic  acid 
burrowing  passages  through  the  bread  make  it  light  and  spongy.  This 
sponginess  enables  the  digestive  juices  subsequently  to  soak  into  it 
readily,  and  affect  all  parts  of  it.  In  the  later  stages  of  baking,  the 
gas  and  alcohol  are  expelled  from  the  bread,  the  yeast  is  .killed,  and  a 
crust  forms  from  the  drying  of  the  outer  portions  of  the  mass  of  dough. 
Other  methods  have  been,  or  are,  adopted  for  making  dough  light  ;  the 
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leaven  of  the  ancients  was  a  piece  of  putrid  dough  ;  baking  powders 
are  mixtures  containing  sodium  bicarbonate,  from  which  the  carbonic 
acid  is  driven  oft'  during  baking.  White  bread  contains  in  100  parts, 
7  of  proteid,  ">.r>  of  carbohydrates  (starch,  dextrin,  and  sugar,  the  two 
last  more  abundant  than  in  the  flour),  1  of  fat,  2  of  salts,  and  the  rest 
water.  An  adult  would  require  daily  about  1'6  kilo,  of  bread  to  supply 
him  with  the  requisite  amount  of  proteid  ;  this  would,  however,  contain 
an  overdose  of  carbohydrate. 

L'-j/umiiums  plant*.  -The  meal  of  peas,  beans,  and  lentils  are  rich 
in  proteids,  and  are  used  by  vegetarians  as  substitutes  for  meat. 
Potatoes  are  chiefly  starchy.  The  percentage  composition  of  the  foods 
just  mentioned  is  given  in  the  following  table  : 


Constituent* 

U-ntiU 

PCM 

BMM 

Potatoes 

Water     

12-5 

14-3 

14-8 

76-0 

Proteids       .... 
Fut     .          .     . 

24-8 
1-9 

22-6 
1*7 

23-7 
1'6 

2-0 
0-2 

Carbohydrates      .     . 
Cellulose      .... 
lib 

54-8 
3-6 
2-4 

53-2 
6-5 
2-7 

4!V3 
7-5 
3-1 

20-6 
0-7 

ro 

1 

It  has  been  calculated  that  4*5  kilogrammes  of  potatoes  would  be 
necessaiy  <l;iily  to  supply  an  adult  with  the  requisite  amount  of  proteid  ; 
a  bulk  far  too  great  for  an  ordinary  alimentary  canal  to  manipulate. 
In  fact,  unless  a  vegetarian  diet  is  supplemented  by  some  concentrated 
form  of  proteid,  like  milk,  eggs,  or  cheese,  it  will  be  found  impracti- 
cable, and  the  person  who  takes  it  will  waste.  Fermentative  changes 
occurring  in  the  alimentary  canal,  and  giving  rise  to  gases  (carbonic 
acid,  marsh  gas,  Ac.)  from  the  starch  and  cellulose,  give  rise  to  flatu- 
lence, which  is  a  most  serious  drawback  to  vegetarianism.1  Rice  has 
not  this  particular  disadvantage  to  such  a  marked  extent. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  inhabitants  of  certain  countries  (e.g.  the 
coolies  of  India)  are  able  to  subsist  on  a  smaller  quantity  of  nitrogenous 
food  than  the  average  European.  Recent  experiments  have  shown  that 
e\en  Europeans  can  train  themselves,  gradually,  to  maintain  bodily 
equilibrium  for  short  periods  <  >n  less  than  t  he  fifteen  grammes  of  nitrogen 
•daily  which  has  Keen  hitherto  supposed  to  be  necessary.2  The  disad- 
vantages of  pure  vegetarianism  resulting  from. overloading  the  stomach 
ami  flatulence  remain,  however,  unaltered.  Looking  at  the  table  just 
given,  it  is  seen  that  beans  contain  rather  more  nitrogenous  material 
than  beef  :  but  experiments  on  man  have  shown  that  beans  are  a  most 

1  Sr>  K.itir.-i-.  /.fit.  Jiiol.  xxiv.  851.          *  F.  Hiixolift-ltl,  Pfttii/rr't  Archiv,  xli.  688. 
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Unsuitable  form  of  food  when  taken  exclusively.  It  cannot  be  too  often 
repeated  that  the  digestibility  of  a  food,  as  well  as  its  percentage  com- 
position, must  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  its  nutritive  value, 
Prausnitz' l  experiments  with  beans  gave  the  following  results  :  The 
faeces  contained  18-3  per  cent,  of  the  food  weighed  as  dry  material,  and 
30'3  per  cent,  of  the  nitrogen  undigested.  Beans  thus  compare  most 
unfavourably  with  bread,  lentils,  and  other  forms  of  vegetable  food. 

Green  vegetables. — These  are  taken  as  a  palatable  adjunct  to  other 
foods,  rather  than  for  their  nutritive  properties.  Their  potassium  salts 
are,  however,  abundant.  Cabbage,  turnips,  and  asparagus  contain 
80  to  92  water,  1  to  2  proteid,  '2  to  4  carbohydrates,  and  1  to  1-5 
cellulose  per  cent.  The  percentage  composition  of  the  green  foods  of 
herbivora  have  been  already  given  (p.  573),  and  the  small  amount  of 
nutriment  they  contain  accounts  for  the  large  meals  made  by,  and  vast 
capacity  of  the  alimentary  canal  of  these  animals. 

Accessories  to  Food 

Alcohol. — Small  quantities  of  the  alcohol  taken  leave  the  body  by 
the  breath  and  urine  as  such  ;  the  greater  amount  is  decomposed  into- 
simpler  products  (acetic,  oxalic,  carbonic  acids,  and  water)  ;  the  forma- 
tion of  these  must  give  rise  to  a  certain  amount  of  bodily  heat.  It  has 
been  calculated  that  a  man  can  burn  off  in  his  body  two  ounces  of 
absolute  alcohol  daily.  Alcohol  is  thus  within  narrow  limits  a  food. 
It,  however,  lessens  proteid  metabolism  by  about  6  per  cent.,  and  thus 
ultimately  leads  to  a  diminution  of  the  heat  produced  in  the  body.  It 
is,  moreover,  a  very  uneconomical  food ;  much  more  nutriment  would 
have  been  obtainable  from  the  barley  or  the  grapes  from  which  it  was 
made.  The  value  of  alcohol  used  within  moderate  limits  is  not  as  a 
food,  but  as  a  stimulant,  not  only  to  digestion,  but  to  the  heart  and 
brain.2  The  percentage  of  alcohol  in  liquors  is  as  follows  :  Spirits, 
50  to  60  or  65 ;  port  and  sherry,  16  to  25  ;  clarets  and  champagne,  5  to  13  ; 
porter  and  Bass'  beer,  8  to  10  ;  light  beers  2  to  5.  Various  liquors  are 
differently  coloured  and  flavoured  ;  some,  like  hocks,  are  acid  ;  others 
are  sweet  from  the  presence  of  sugars  and  glycerine  ;  port  abounds  in 
tannin,  sherry  and  brandy  in  various  ethers  and  alcohols  ;  some,  like 
champagne,  are  sparkling  from  excess  of  carbonic  acid.  Malt  liquors 
contain  bitter  and  other  principles  from  the  hop. 

Condiment*,  like  mustard,  pepper,  ginger,  curry  powder,  are 
stomachic  stimulants.  Their  abuse  is  followed  by  dyspeptic  troubles. 

1  Zeit.  Biol.  xxvi.  ii'27. 

2  The  reader  interested  in  the  subject  of  alcohol  in  diet  should  read  Chapter  VITI  of 
Bunge's  Physiol.  Chcm.  (transl.  by  Wooldridge). 
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Tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa.  These  are  stimulants  chiefly  to  the  nervous 
system.  Tea,  coffee,  mat*5  (Paraguay),  guarana  (Brazil),  cola  nut  (Cen- 
tral Africa),  bush  tea  (South  Africa),  and  a  few  other  plants  used  in 
various  countries,  all  owe  their  chief  property  to  an  alkaloid  called 
theine  or  caffeine  (C8H10N4O2  +  H2O)  ;  cocoa  to  the  closely  related 
alkaloid,  theobromine  (C7H8N4O2)  ;  coca  to  cocaine.  These  alkaloids 
are  all  poisonous,  and,  used  in  excess,  even  in  the  form  of  infusions  of 
tea  and  coffee,  produce  over-excitement,  loss  of  digestive  power,  and 
other  disorders  well  known  to  the  practical  physician.  Coffee  differs 
from  tea  in  being  rich  in  aromatic  matters  ;  tea  contains  a  bitter 
principle,  tannin  ;  to  avoid  the  injurious  solution  of  too  much  tannin, 
tea  should  only  be  allowed  to  infuse  (draw)  for  a  few  minutes.  Cocoa 
is  a  valuable  food  in  addition  to  its  stimulating  properties,  containing 
50  per  cent,  of  fat  and  12  per  cent,  of  proteid. 


I  have  not  attempted  to  give  references  to  the  vast  amount  of  literature 
published  on  the  subject  of  alcohol.  A  few  of  the  more  recent  papers  on  the 
subject  will  be  found  referred  to  in  the  chapter  on  alcohol  in  Bunge's  book.  I 
am  indebted  to  the  same  book  for  the  following  references  to  papers  on  the 
constitution  and  physiological  action  of  caffeine  and  allied  alkaloids.  Caffeine  is 
triiiu:thylxanthine  (i.e.  xanthine  with  three  methyl  groups  introduced  into  its 
molecule),  and  can  be  prepared  artificially  (E.  Fischer,  Liebig's  Annalen,  ccxv. 
253).  Theobromine  (the  alkaloid  contained  in  cocoa,  and  mixed  with  caffeine  in 
iru:ir;m:i  )  is  dimethylxanthine.  Monojinethylxanthine  is  at  present  unknown. 
The  physiological  action  of  this  series  of  substances  has  been  studied  by  Filehne 
(Dn  Jioig  Reymond't  An-hir,  188t>,  p.  72),  and  Kobert  (Arch.  f.  cxp.  Path.  v. 
Pharm.  xv.  22). 
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CHAPTER    XXVII 

DIET 

A  HEALTHY  and  suitable  diet  must  possess  the  following  characters  : 

1.  It  must  contain  the  proper  amount  and  proportion  of  the  various 
proximate  principles-—  proteids,  fats,  carbohydrates,  salts,  and  water. 

2.  It  must  be  adapted  to  the  climate,  age,  and  sex  of  the  individual, 
and  to  the  amount  of  work  done  by  him. 

3.  The   food   must    not    only   contain   the    necessary   amount   of 
elements,  but  these  must  be  present  in  a  digestible  form. 

The  subject  of  diet  is  necessarily  related  to  that  of  excretion.  The 
object  of  the  food  is  to  repair  the  waste  of  the  body  ;  the  amount  of 
waste  or  loss  must  be  known  before  the  amount  necessary  for  repair 
can  be  ascertained.  The  varying  relations  between  income  and 
expenditure,  and  the  balancing  of  the  two  sides  of  the  sheet,  cannot 
here  be  conveniently  studied  in  detail,  but  after  our  consideration  of 
the  urine  and  other  excretions,  we  shall  be  then  better  able  to  con- 
sider the  exchange  of  material  or  metabolism  of  the  body  in  relation  to 
nutrition.  For  the  present  we  must  content  ourselves  with  stating 
very  briefly  the  principles  on  which  diets  have  been  constructed,  and 
this  we  can  do  most  readily  under  the  three  heads  enumerated  above. 

The  relation  between  the  proximate  principles  in  a  diet. — We 
have  seen  that  a  proteid  contains  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen, 
and  sulphur,  and  it  might  be  said  that  proteid  plus  water  and  mineral 
matter  would  supply  a  man  with  all  the  materials  he  wants,  and  the 
•question  will  be  asked,  what  is  the  use  of  the  fats  and  •carbohydrates, 
which  only  contain  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  ?  If  we  examine 
the  materials  that  leave  the  body,  we  shall  obtain  an  answer  to  this 
question.  A  man  doing  a  moderate  amount  of  work  will  eliminate, 
chiefly  by  the  lungs  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid,  from  250  to  280 
grammes  of  carbon  per  dimi.  During  the  same  time  he  will  eliminate, 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  urea  in  the  urine,  about  fifteen  to  eighteen 
grammes  of  nitrogen. l 

In  order  to  repair  this  loss,  the  daily  food  should  contain,  roughly, 

1  In  addition  about  six  grammes  of  hydrogen,  and  700  grammes  of  oxygen,  and  thirty 
grammes  of  salts  are  parted  with,  hut  the  dietetic  value  of  a  food  depends  chiefly  on  the 
amount  of  carbon  and  nitrogen  it  contains. 
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the  same  quantities  of  carbon  ami  nitrogen,  And  the  relation  between 
carbon  and  nitrogen  should  l>e  250  to  15,  or  16'6  to  1.  The  propor- 
tion of  nitrogen  to  carbon  in  proteid,  is,  however,  53  to  15,  or  3-5  to  1. 
Hence  if  a  person  lives  entirely  on  proteid  food,  his  diet  will  be 
incorrect  in  one  of  two  ways  :  if  the  amount  taken  is  adjusted  to  give 
the  right  weight  of  carbon,  the  nitrogen  will  be  much  too  high  ;  or  if 
the  amount  taken  is  adjusted  to  give  the  right  weight  of  nitrogen,  the 
carbon  will  be  much  too  low.  In  the  first  case,  when  the  amount  taken 
brings  the  quantity  of  carbon  to  the  correct  level,  the  food  would  be  a 
bulky  one,  in  fact  so  bulky  as  to  be  impracticable  ;  250  grammes  of  car- 
bon would  mean  500  grammes  of  proteid,  and  this  would  be  obtainable 
in  two  to  three  kilogrammes  (five  to  six  pounds)  of  beef.  This  quantity 
of  beef  would  contain  much  more  nitrogen  than  the  body  has  lost,  and 
much  more  than  tin*  kidneys  can  excrete.  In  carnivorous  animals,  the 
capacity  of  the  body  for  producing  urea  is  greater  than  in  man  ;  but 
in  man  the  accumulation  of  nitrogen  and  increased  work  of  the  kidneys, 
which  are  doing  their  best  to  get  rid  of  the  nitrogen,  lead  to  ailments 
of  which  gout,  obesity,  and  Bright's  disease  are  the  most  common. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  quantity  of  proteid  taken  be  kept  down, 
so  as  to  balance  the  daily  loss  of  nitrogen,  the  result  is  that  too  little 
carbon  is  taken  in  to  repair  the  large  output,  and  the  body  conse- 
quently wastes. 

Thus  a  purely  proteid  diet,  though  practicable  for  a  short  time,  is 
impossible  if  the  Ixxly  is  to  be  maintained  for  long  in  an  approximately 
healthy  condition,  not  to  say  a  condition  of  equilibrium. 

In  the  practical  construction  of  a  suitable  diet,  what  is  first  done 
is  to  keep  the  quantity  of  proteid  food  at  such  a  level  as  to  replace  the 
amount  of  nitrogen  lost,  and  secondly  to  supplement  this  with  the 
carbonaceous  but  non-nitrogenous  foods,  so  bringing  up  the  quantity  of 
carbon  to  the  requisite  standard. 

The  non-nitrogenous  foods  are  on  this  account  sometimes  called 
pntoid-tparitng  foods.  The  same  term  is  applied  to  gelatin,  which 
within  certain  limits  may  be  mixed  with  proteid,  and  so  helps  to  supply 
the  necessary  nitrogen. 

The  non -nitrogenous  foods  are  the  fats  and  the  carbohydrates  ;  in 
the  latter  the  hydrogen  is  already  fully  oxidised,  and  only  the  carbon 
is  available  for  combustion  ;  in  the  fats  both  carbon  and  hydrogen  can 
undergo  oxidation.  There  has  been  considerable  discussion  as  to 
whether  both  fats  and  carbohydrates  are  essential,  and  as  to  how  far 
one  can  replace  the  other.  We  shall  not  here  enter  into  considerations 
of  a  theoretical  natmv,  because  the  explanations  they  offer  are  not  at 
all  satisfactory  ;  food  and  diet  are  subject,  which,  above  all  others,  are 
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intensely  practical  ;  no  doubt  there  are  satisfactory  reasons  for  every- 
thing relating  to  diet,  but  in  many  cases  they  have  still  to  be  discovered- 
Practically  it  is  found  that  animals  thrive  best  on  diets  which  supply 
them  with  the  bulk  of  their  carbon,  from  both  fat  and  carbohydrate  ;. 
the  diets  which  men  constructed  from  experience  long  before  they  had 
even  heard  of  metabolism  contained  both  fat  and  carbohydrate  ;  the 
foods  which  nature  has  provided  for  growing  animals,  in  the  shape  of 
milk  and  eggs,  contain  also  both  fat  and  carbohydrate. 

Moleschott '  fixes  the  following  daily  diet  for  a  man  performing  a. 
moderate  amount  of  work  : — 

X.  in  grammes    C.  in  grammes- 

120  grammes  of  proteid  (4-232  oz.  avoird.)            18-88  64-18 

90           „           fat        (3-174        „           )  70-20 

330           „           carbohydrate  (11-64  oz.  avoird.)_  146-82 

Total  .         .         .         18-88  281-20 

The  total  nitrogen  and  carbon  are  thus  approximately  equal  to  the- 
total  daily  loss  of  the  same  two  elements. 

Prof.  v.  Ranke  2  has  performed  many  experiments  on  himself,  and 
his  table  of  an  adequate  diet  closely  resembles  Moleschott's  ;  it  is  as 
follows  : — 

N.  in  grammes         C.  in  grammes 

100  grammes  of  proteid  15-5                 53'0 

100           „           fat  79-0 

250           „           carbohydrate  93-0 

Total         .         .  .        TF5               225-0 

A  diet  consisting  of  fat  or  carbohydrate,  alone  or  combined,  is  free 
from  nitrogen,  and  obviously  incompatible  with  life  for  more  than  a 
short  period.  A  diet  consisting  chiefly  of  carbohydrates,  as  in  a  vege- 
tarian diet,  has  disadvantages  which  are  just  the  opposite  as  regards 
the  carbon  and  nitrogen  to  those  already  fully  explained  in  connection 
with  a  diet  consisting  exclusively  of  proteids. 

Ranke  and  Moleschott  in  their  experiments  did  not  feed  on  proxi- 
mate principles,  as  the  above  tables  would  seem  to  imply,  but  used  the 
food-stuffs  of  every-day  life,  of  which  the  percentage  composition  was 
known.  Ranke's  diet,  for  instance,  consisted  of  meat  and  bread,  with 
small  quantities  of  potato,  butter,  and  egg.  So  is  it  in  the  construc- 
tion of  diets  nowadays.  A  table  is  consulted  in  which  the  amounts 
of  the  proximate  principles  in  the  chief  foods  are  given  (p.  573)  ;  from 
this  the  amount  of  such  foods  required  to  yield  the  necessary  amount 
of  these  proximate  principles  can  be  calculated.  The  following  tables. 

1  Sec  Pavy's  Food  and  Dietetics. 

1  Du  Boix  liei/mond's  Arrtiir,  18IV2,  p.  Itll,  and  numerous  other  papers. 
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•of  the  ratio  of  nitrogen  and  carbon  in  various  foods,  the  amount  of 
such  foods  necessary  for  the  120  grammes  of  protend,  and  420  grammes 
•of  non-proteid  material  on  the  basis  of  Moleschott's  diet  will  be  also 
found  useful  : — ' 


Food              N         C 

Food 

N 

0 

Food 

N 

C 

Beef    with- 

Oysters .     . 

21 

7-2 

Oatmeal    .     .     . 

1-9 

44 

out  bone   .3        11 

Cheshire 

1 

Potatoes    ...    0-3 

11 

Roast  beef  .     3-6     17-7 

cheese 

4-1 

41 

Dried  figs      .     .    1 

34 

Salt  cod-fish     5        16 

Beans 

4-5 

42 

Infusion  of  3£oz. 

Sardines    in 

Peas  . 

8-6 

44 

coffee     .     .     . 

1 

9 

oil    ...     6     •  29       Flour 

1-8 

38-5 

Infusion  of  308$ 

Salt  herrings    3-1     23       Barley 

1-9 

40 

grains  tea  .     . 

0-2 

2 

Eggs  ...     1-9     13-5    Rice  . 

1-8 

41 

Chocolate,  3J  oz. 

1-5 

58 

Cow's  milk  .of,       £ 
1) 

Fresh  butter  .     . 

0-6 

83 

Weight  of  the  food  which  contain* 

Food 

120  grammes  of  proteid 

420  Knintiiii>*  of  iioii-jirotei<l 
(90  fat,  330  carbohydrate) 

Cheese  .        .        . 

350  grammes 

1730  grammes 

Lentils  . 

453 

» 

688 

Peas      .        . 

537 

»» 

704 

Beef      .        . 

566 

» 

1945 

Hen's  eggs    .                    1              893 

*    » 

776 

Wheat  bread                                1332 

„ 

543 

Maize    .        .                                 1615 

» 

1751 

Potatoes        . 

6000 

»> 

1751         „ 

i 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  subject  which  must  now  be  considered. 
The  body  is  losing  not  only  matter,  but  also  energy  in  the  shape  of 
heat  and  motion. 

Energy  is  reckoned  either  in  the  terms  of  work  done  or  in  equi- 
valent heat-units. 

A  weight  multiplied  by  the  distance  through  which  it  is  raised  is  a 
measure  of  work  ;  the  units  of  work  are  called  foot-tons,  or  foot-pounds, 
or  metre-grammes,  or  metre-kilogrammes,  according  as  the  English  ->r 
Continental  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  employed. 

A  heat-unit,  or  calorie,  is  the  amount  of  heat  necessary  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  1  gramme  of  water  1°  C.  This  may  also  be  expressed 
in  units  of  work,  for  heat  is  only  another  manifestation  of  energy,  '  a 
mode  of  motion.' 

1  I  am  indebted  for  the  references  to  both  these  tables  to  Dr.  McKcndrirkV 
Physiology.  The  first  is  from  Payen,  Subat.  alimentairet,  Paris,  1865;  the  second  from 
Beaunis,  Phytiologie  hutRainr,  i.  (527. 
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The  following  are  data  for  calculating  numbers  given  in  one- 
method,  in  terms  of  another  : — 

1  kilogramme-metre=7'233  foot-pounds  ; 
1  foot-pound=0'138  kilogramme-metre  ; 
1  kilogramme-metre=0'00328  foot  ton  ; 
1  calorie=425-5  gramme-metres  ; 

=0'425  kilogramme-metre  ; 
1  oz.  avoird.=28-35  grammes. 

The  loss  of  heat  and  motion  is  replaced  by  the  combustion  of  fresh 
material,  which  ultimately  comes  from  the  food.  Tables  are  con- 
structed which  give  the  heat  value  of  food  substances  when  burnt  out- 
side the  body,  and  their  nutritive  value  as  a  source  of  energy  within 
the  body  is  deduced  from  these.  It  must,  however,  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  no  combustion  occurs  in  the  food  in  the  alimentary  canal, 
none  in  the  blood  on  its  way  to  the  tissues,  but  it  is  only  after  assimi- 
lation, that  is,  after  it  has  become  a  part  of  the  living  tissues  them- 
selves, that  it  is  oxidised  and  gives  rise  to  heat  and  motion. 

In  some  cases,  especially  that  of  fats  and  carbohydrates,  the 
amount  of  heat  produced  when  they  are  burnt  outside  the  body  and 
estimated  by  calorimetric  processes,  is  the  same  as  that  produced  in 
the  interior  of  the  body  after  the  carbon  of  these  substances  has 
become  the  carbon  of  the  living  cells.  But  in  other  instances  the 
physiological  heat-value  is  a  different  thing  from  the  physical  heat- 
value  ;  this  is  the  case  with  substances  like  proteids  which  are  only 
incompletely  burnt  in  the  body.  Frankland  estimated  that  a  gramme 
of  dry  proteid  when  burnt  in  the  calorimeter  yielded  4998  calories, 
or  heat-units  (=2124  kilo,  metres  of  work).  In  the  body,  however,. 
1  gramme  of  proteid  yields  one-third  of  a  gramme  of  urea.  The  heat- 
value  of  1  gramme  of  urea  is  2205  ;  one-third  of  this  (=735)  deducted 
from  4998  gives  us  4263,  the  physiological  heat-value  of  1  gramme  of 
proteid,  which,  expressed  in  terms  of  work,  is  1812  kilo,  metres. 

The  energy  lost  per  diftn  is  given  thus  in  round  numbers  by 
McKendrick. 

Work  of  the  heart  50,400  kilo,  metres 

Work  of  respiration  11,700  „ 

Mechanical  work  for  8  hours  125,000  „ 

Equivalent  of  heat  produced  620,000  „ 

Total     807,100 

=5,800,000  foot-pounds. 
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The  following  table  is  taken  from  Krankl;in<l,'  ami  gives  the  force-producing 
value  of  sonic  important  food-stuff- : 


Force-producing  value 

Percentage  of 

In  kilogramme-metres 

Fool 

Water 

In  calories 

When  bnrnt  in 

When  burnt  in 

oxygen 

the  body 

Cod-liver  oil   ... 

5)107 

3857 

3857 

Beef  fat      .... 

— 

9065) 

3841 

3841 

Butter    

7264 

3077 

3077 

Cheshire  cheese  .    . 

24-0 

4647                 19651 

1846 

Oatmeal      .    .    . 

— 

4004                  1696 

1665 

Flour      

3936                 1  »;.;•' 

1627 

Pease-meal      .    .    . 



3936 

1667 

1598 

Arrowroot  .... 

— 

3912 

ir,57 

1657 

Ground  rice    .     .     . 

—              as  1:5 

1G15 

1591 

Yolk  of  egg    .     .     . 

47-0               8423 

1449 

1400 

Cane  sugar      .     .    . 

3348 

1418 

1418 

Hard  boiled  egg 

62-3 

2383 

1009 

966 

Bread  crumb  .     .     . 

44-0 

2231 

MS 

910 

Mackerel    .... 

70-5 

1789 

758 

683 

I  .t-an  beef  .... 

70-5 

1567 

664 

604 

I'nt.-itoea     .... 

73-0 

1013 

429 

422 

Whiting      .... 

80-0 

oni 

*7V^ 

383 

325 

White  of  egg  .    .    . 

86-3 

671 

284 

244 

Milk       

87-0 

662 

280 

266 

82-0 

.      660 

280 

273 

Cabbage     .... 

88-6 

434 

184 

178 

Taking  Moleschott's  diet  as  a  basis  let  us  see  how  much  energy  is- 
available  from  it. 


Proteid  120  grammes  x!812 
Fat  90  „  x3841 

Carbohydrate  330         x!657 


Total 


=  217,440  kilo,  metres 

=345,000 

=546,810 

1,109,250 


which  is  more  than  sufficient  to  supply  the  energy  expended  ;  we  must, 
however,  remember  that  food  materials  are  in  the  first  place  not 
wholly  digested,  in  the  second  not  completely  oxidised  in  the  body. 

Variations  in  diet  necessary  in  relation  to  work,  sex,  climate, 
&C. —  Work. — A  study  of  prison  dietaries,  of  military  dietaries,  and  so- 
forth,  shows  that  the  greater  the  expenditure  of  energy,  the  greater  is 
the  amount  of  food  necessary.  Muscular  work  falls  especially  on  the 
non- nitrogenous,  not  on  the  proteids  of  the  muscle  (see  p.  436) ;  hence 
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the    increase   of    proteid    food    actually    necessary   during   labour  is 
probably  smaller  than  in  the  annexed  table  : — * 


I 

Ounces  o 

[ 

Dynamic 

1'roteitls 

1 

Fats 

Carbo- 
hydrates 

Salts 

Total 

value  in 
foot-tons 

1 
Subsistence  diet         .          :  2-230 

0-84 

11  -690 

— 

14-760 

2453 

Soldiers  during  peace            |  4*215 

1-397 

18-6!)0 

0-714 

25-016 

4026 

Soldiers  in  the  field    .             5-410 

2410 

17-920 

0-680 

26-420 

4458 

Royal  Engineers         .             5-080 

2-910 

22-220 

0-930 

31-140 

5232 

Navvy         ...             5-640 

2-340 

20-410 

— 

28-390 

4849 

English  sailors   .         .              5-000 

2-370 

14-390 

— 

21-760 

3911 

Prisoner  under  7  days              1-800 

0-480 

10-712 

— 

12-992 

— 

»  21     „              '  2-448 

0-608 

14-792 

— 

17-848 

— 

„      with  hard  labour        4-075 

1-557 

18-806 

1-963 

26-401 

4072 

„       with  light  labour        3-508 

0-315 

16-727 

1-715 

22-265 

3577 

„       with  industrial  em 

ployment      .        .             3-710 

1-562 

17-310 

1-616 

24-198 

3787 

Prisoner  with  penal  servi 

tude      .         .         .         .     3-784 

1-580 

19-864 

0-972 

26-200 

4193 

Prisoner  undergoing 

punishment  .         .         .     1-296 

0-256 

8-160 

0-368 

10-080 

1541 

Age  and  sex. — Young  animals  require  more  food  in  proportion  to 
their  weight  than  adults,  because  they  are  growing  in  addition  to 
maintaining  metabolic  processes.  Aged  persons  require  less  food  than 
those  of  middle  age,  and  women  less  than  men.  The  average  minimum 
•diets  for  different  ages  are  thus  given,  in  grammes :  — 


- 

Proteid 

Fat 

Carbohydrate 

Child  under  1^  year 
„     from  6  to  15  years    . 
Adult  man  (moderate  work)     . 
.,      woman    

20  to  36 
70  to  80 
118 
92 

30  to  45 
37  to  50 
56 
44 

60  to  90 
950 
500 
400 

Old  man    i  v\ 

100 
HO 

68 
50 

356 

260 

Climate. — Cold  increases  the  appetite,  increases  the  loss  of  heat, 
increases  the  desire  and  necessity  for  food  with  high  heat-value  ;  the 
fats  have  the  highest  heat-value  of  the  proximate  principles.  Fat  is 
•even  better  than  carbohydrates.  Dr.  McKendrick  puts  the  matter  thus : 
One  gramme  of  stearin  requires  for  its  complete  combustion  over  three 
grammes  of  oxygen,  and  it  will  only  contribute  O'l  gramme  of  oxygen  from 
its  own  substance  ;  while  one  gramme  of  starch  requires  1-68  .gramme  of 


1  Taken  from  Sir  L.  Playfair,  Lecture  Hoyal  Inst.  1865. 
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oxygen  for  its  complete  combustion,  and  it  contributes  alxmt  0'5 
gramme  of  oxygen  from  its  own  substance.  Hence  the  combustion  of 
stearin  (as  an  instance  of  a  fat)  produces  far  more  heat  than  the 
combustion  of  the  same  weight  of  starch  (as  an  instance  of  a  carbo- 
hydrate). 

Digestibility  of  food. — In  order  to  estimate  the  nutritive  value  of 
a  food,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  calculate  the  percentage  amount  of  its 
carbon,  nitrogen,  and  other  elements.  An  equally  important  considera- 
tion is  whether  the  nitrogen,  carbon,  and  other  elements  can  be  easily 
assimilated  from  that  food,  and  since  the  first  step  towards  assimilation 
is  digestion,  whether  they  are  easily  digestible. 

We  must,  in  considering  this  question,  neglect,  or  almost  entirely 
neglect,  the  idiosyncrasies  of  various  people  ;  what  is  easily  digestible 
by  one  is  difficult  of  digestion  by  another,  and  vice  versa  ;  diseases,  too, 
especially  of  the  alimentary  canal,  interfere  considerably  with  the 
digestion  of  food.  Looking,  however,  at  the  digestion  of  an  average 
healthy  man,  the  digestibility  of  a  food  depends  on  its  source,  and 
other  extraneous  circumstances,  its  bulk,  its  reaction,  and  the  fact 
whether  it  is  cooked  or  not. 

Tlif  source  of  food.  -  The  proteids  of  animal  origin  are  more  easily 
and  completely  digestible  than  those  from  the  vegetable  kingdom  (see  p. 
397)  ;  the  same  is  true  for  the  fats ;  and  with  regard  to  the  carbohydrates, 
we  know  that  starch  from  some  plants  is  more  digestible  than  that  from 
others.  Why  this  should  be,  it  is  at  present  difficult  to  say.  Rubner 
gives  the  following  table,  which  illustrates  some  of  these  statements : 


Percentage  digested  of  the  proximate  principle**  in 

Mi-at 

I'rott-id    .     .     .      !»7-."> 
Fat     ....     80 
Carbohydrate 

Kwre 

97 
H 

Milk 

Clieeae 

Rice 

Pota- 
toes 

Peas 

White 
bread 

Black 
bread 

Car- 
roU 

95> 
95 

97 
96 

80 
99 

75 
925 

80 
95 

78 
99 

68 
88 

79-5 
82 

With  regard  to  meat,  different  kinds  of  flesh  are  more  easily 
digested  than  others  by  artificial  gastric  juice  ; '  thus  fish  is  more 
difficult  to  digest  than  mammalian  meat ;  white  flesh  is  more  digestible 
than  dark  :  raw  beef  than  >moke<l.  The  presence  of  fat  between  the 
mu.M-ular  fibres,  as  in  lobster,  increases  the  difficulty  of  digestion. 

More  valuable  results  have  been  obtained  by  Beaumont  and  Richet 
•••rvations  in  cases  of  gastric  fistula  ;  they  have  noted  the  actual 

1  Cliittfiutvii  uiitl  Cummins,  American  Ghent.  Journ.  vi.  5. 
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time  the  food  stayed  in  the  stomach,  and  constructed  tables  which 
show  that — 

a.  Meat  remains  from  2i  to  5  hours  in  the  stomach,  the  most  diges- 
tible being  lamb,  then  in  order  beef,  mutton,  veal,  pork.     Fish  is  equal 
to  mutton. 

b.  Some  starchy  foods  (rice,  barley,  tapioca)  remain  two  hours  or 
less  in  the  stomach  ;  others  (beans,  peas,  potatoes)  for  2i  hours  ;  white 
bread  for  three,  and  brown  bread  for  four  hours. 

The  bulk  of  the  food. — A  bulky  food  throws  excess  of  work  on  the 
stomach,  causes  discomfort,  and  leads  to  diminished  absorption,  as  all 
parts  of  the  food  cannot  come  so  well  into  contact  with  the  walls  of 
the  alimentary  canal.  The  same  amount  of  nutriment  in  a  more  con- 
centrated form  would  be  more  readily  digested.  This  is  one  great 
objection  to  vegetarian  diet.  The  nitrogen  is  so  diluted  by  great 
masses  of  insoluble  cellulose  and  unnecessary  starch  that  huge  volumes 
have  to  be  taken  to  obtain  the  requisite  minimum  of  fifteen  grammes  of 
nitrogen  daily.  The  carbohydrates,  too,  are  apt  to  undergo  fermentative 
changes,  and  the  gases  so  formed  give  rise  to  flatulence,  and  increase 
the  discomfort. 

The  reaction  of  food. — As  a  rule,  it  is  slightly  alkaline  ;  this  excites 
a  flow  of  gastric  juice ;  too  much  alkali  neutralises  the  gastric  juice, 
and  thus  hinders  digestion.  Too  much  acid  (vinegar,  lemon  juice,  tfcc.) 
is  injurious  and  diminishes  digestion,  and  may  lead  ultimately  to 
serious  disorders  of  the  walls  of  the  stomach. 

Cooking  of  food. — The  cooking  of  foods  is  a  development  of  civili- 
sation, and  much  relating  to  this  subject  is  a  matter  of  education  and 
taste  rather  than  of  physiological  necessity.  Cooking,  however,  serves 
many  useful  ends  : — 

1.  It  destroys  all  parasites  and  danger  of  infection.     This  relates 
not  only  to  bacterial  growths,  but  also  to  larger  parasites,  such  as  tape- 
worm and  trichina. 

2.  In  the  case  of  vegetable  foods,  it  breaks  up  the  starch  grains, 
bursting  the  cellulose,  and  allowing  the  granulose  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  digestive  juices. 

3.  In  the  case  of  animal  foods,  it  converts  the  insoluble  collagen  of 
the  universally  distributed  connective  tissues  into  the  soluble  gelatin. 
By  thus  loosening  the  binding  material,  the  more  important  elements 
of  the  food,  such  as  muscular  fibres,  are  rendered  accessible  to  the 
gastric  and  other  juices.     Meat  before  it  is  cooked  is  generally  kept  a 
certain  length  of  time  to  allow  rigor  mortis  to  pass  off;     This  may  be 
hastened  by  hammering  the  flesh. 

Of  the  two  chief  methods  of   cooking,  roasting  and  boiling,   the 
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former  is  the  nmiv  economical,  as  l»y  its  means  tlie  meat  is  first 
••ROUnded  with  a  coagulated  coat  on  its  exterior,  which  keeps  in  the 
juices  to  a  great  extent,  letting  little  else  escape  but  the  dripping  (fat). 
Whereas  in  boiling,  unless  l>oth  bouillon  and  bouilli  are  used,  there  is 
considerable  waste.  Oooking,  especially  l>oiling,  renders  the  proteids 
moiv  insoluble  than  they  are  in  the  raw  state,1  but  this  is  quite 
counterbalanced  by  the  other  advantages  that  cooking  possesses. 

Artificial  (tiyeation  of  food.  This  is  now  a  most  important  branch 
of  medical  practice.  Tn  patients  with  feeble  digestions,  pepsin,  papain, 
ox-bile,  and  other  preparations  are  administered  to  help  out  the  insuf- 
ficient supply  of  digestive  ferments  supposed  to  be  present.  It  is,  how- 
ever, much  better  to  digest  the  food  for  the  patient  before  administer- 
ing it;  indeed,  in  cases  where  a  patient  has  to  l>e  fed  by  the  rectum 
this  is  almost  compulsory. 

Artificial  gastric  juice,  pancreatic  juice,  juice  of  the  papaw  plant, 
«fcc.  are  employed  for  the  purpose.  The  two  first  named  are  generally 
made  from  the  stomach  and  pancreas  respect ively  of  the  pig.  The  food, 
such  as  milk,  is  warmed  to  the  body  temperature,  and  peptonised  by 
the  addition  of  a  certain  volume  of  the  artificial  juice.  The  peptonisa- 
tion  in  these  artificially  digested  foods  seldom  goes  further  than  the 
formation  of  proteoses  (albumoses) ;  true  peptone  is  formed,  if  at  all, 
in  very  small  quantities.  The  best  commercial  preparations  of  peptone 
sold  are  chiefly  proteoses.  Artificially  digested  foods  are  usually  bitter. 
This  is  a  great  disadvantage  they  have.  What  the  bitter  substance 
is,  is  unknown.  It  is  certainly  neither  albumose  nor  peptone. 

Bread  -making  may  be  considered  as  a  partial  artificial  digestion,  the 
starch  of  the  flour  being  largely  transformed  into  dextrin  and  dextrose. 

Stutzer  has  elaborated  the  system  of  artificial  digestion  to  such  a  pitch  of 
•excellence  that,  both  with  regard  to  proteids2  and  carbohydrates,3  he  is  able  to 
ascertain  their  digestibility  with  results  which  accord  almost  exactly  with  experi- 
ments which  consist  in  the  actual  feeding  of  animals  with  the  same  foods,  ;i ml 
subsequent  examination  of  their  fa-cos.  The  method  of  artificial  digestion  is  l>y 
far  the  simpler  of  the  two,  and  valuable  statistics,  relating  chiefly  to  the  fodder 
of  domesticated  animals,  have  been  thus  obtained.  E.  Pfeiffer*  lias  continued 
these  observations.  Sheridan  Lea*  has  recently  attempted  to  imitate  tli' 
ditionsof  normal  digestion  by  placing  the  digestive  mixture  in  a  dialysing  tube 
instead  of  a  fla-k  :  tin-  tube  is  kept  constantly  moving  and  suspended  in  a  liquid 
into  which  the  products  of  digestion  pass  out  as  they  :ire  formed.  It  was  found 
by  this  means  the  amount  digested  and  the  rate  of  digestion  are  increased,  and 
that  intermediate  products  like  dextrin  (from  starch)  and  anti-albumid  (from 
proteids)  are  only  discoverable  in  small  quant  i' 

1  M.  Popoff,  Zeit. physiol.  Chcm.  xiv.  524.     l  Zeit.  physiul.  Chem.  x.  301 ;  xi.  207,  861. 
s  Stutzer  and  Isbert,  Ibid.  xii.  Tl.  *  Ibid.  xi.  1. 

4  Journ.  of  Plnjsiol.  xl.  226. 
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CHAPTER   XXVIII 

THE  DIGESTIVE  JUICES  AND   THEIll  ACTION 

BEFORE  proceeding  to  study  in  detail  the  character  and  composition  of 
the  digestive  juices,  and  the  way  in  which  they  act  upon  the  various- 
forms  of  food,  it  will  be  convenient  to  take  a  rapid  survey  of  the  whole- 
process,  and  to  mention  the  chief  points  in  connection  with  each  par- 
ticular juice. 

In  the  mouth  mastication  of  the  food  takes  place,  and  thorough 
admixture  with  the  saliva.  The  saliva  is  an  alkaline  fluid  containing 
inorganic  salts  and  small  quantities  of  organic  matter.  The  two- 
most  important  organic  materials  are  ptyalin,  an  amylolytic  ferment, 
i.e.  a  ferment  by  means  of  which  starch  is  converted  into  sugar,  and 
mucin,  secreted  chiefly  by  the  submaxillary  gland.  The  action  of  this- 
slimy  material  is  to  lubricate  the  food,  and  it  is  in  animals  like  the 
carnivora,  unaccustomed  to  masticate  their  food  well,  or  apt  to  swallow 
hard  materials  like  bone,  that  mucin  is  most  abundant,  and  thus 
the  pharynx  and  oesophagus  are  protected  during  the  process  of 
swallowing. 

The  changes  which  the  food  undergoes  in  the  mouth  are  chiefly 
mechanical,  more  or  less  fine  subdivision  by  the  teeth,  partial  solution, 
and  lubrication  by  the  saliva.  There  is,  however,  a  chemical  change 
brought  about  by  the  activity  of  the  ptyalin,  a  conversion  of  starch 
into  sugar  (maltose).  This  change  is,  however,  soon  cut  short,  for 
when  swallowed  the  food  enters  the  stomach,  and  there  finds  an  acid 
juice  ;  in  acid  media,  ptyalin  is  inoperative. 

In  some  animals,  however,  namely,  those  which  ingest  a  large 
quantity  of  starchy  food,  the  process  of  insalivation  is  a  longer  one 
than  in  man.  In  some  of  these  animals,  such  as  the  horse  '  and  pig,2 
the  secretion  of  acid  does  not  begin  until  the  food  has  remained  some 
time  in  the  stomach,3  so  that  salivary  digestion  goes  on  unimpeded  ; 
in  other  herbivora,  the  ruminants,  there  is  a  still  more  elaborate  system 
of  insalivation  which  is  called  rumination,  the  food  returning  to  the 

1  Ellenberger  and  Hofmeister,  Died.  Ccntr.  18M7,  p.  '22',);  (toldsohmidt,  Zcit. pliysiol. 
Cfiem.  x.  8C1.  *  Ellenberger  and  Hofmeister,  DII  Bois  lieijiiiond's  ArcJiiv,  1889. 

5  Or  it  may  be  that  the  alkaline  juice  wec-reted  by  the  stomach  for  the  first  hoar  or  sor 
especially  by  its  left  half,  is  itself  amylolytic. 
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mouth  after  ha\ing  boon  deposited  for  a  time  in  the  first  compart- 
ment of  the  four-chambered  stomach  of  these  animals.  When  it 
returns  to  the  mouth  it  is  thoroughly  chewed  and  mixed  with 
saliva  ;  when  it  is  swallowed  the  second  time  it  passes  on  to  the  true 
stomach.  The  ferment  ptyalin  in  these  animals  is,  moreover,  very 
active,  even  on  uncooked  starch. 

The  saliva  acts  chemically  on  carbohydrates  only  ;  the  next  juice 
with  which  the  food  is  mixed  by  the  peristalsis  of  the  stomach  is  the 
gastric  juice  ;  this  juice  is  a  solution  of  a  ferment  called  pepsin,  in  an 
acid  liquid  ;  the  acid  is  hydrochloric  acid.  The  gastric  juice  contains 
also  a  milk-curdling  ferment.  The  gastric  juice  resembles  saliva  in 
acting  on  only  one  group  of  the  organic  proximate  principles  of  the 
food.  It  differs  from  saliva  in  being  acid,  and  in  acting  not  on  carbo- 
hydrates, but  on  proteids.  The  proteids  are  converted  into  the  soluble 
and  diffusible  variety  of  proteids  called  peptone.  This  process  is  called 
proteolysis.  In  the  case  of  milk,  there  is  a  preliminary  curdling,  due  to 
the  action  of  rennet.  Like  the  conversion  of  starch  into  sugar,  proteo- 
lysis is  doubtless  a  hydrolysis  (we  p.  160,  foot-note)  ;  intermediate  sub- 
stances between  native'  proteids  and  peptones  are  called  proteoses,  of 
which  the  albumoses  are  the  best  known.  The  products  of  proteolysis 
are  divided  in  many  ways,  but  the  most  important  subdivision  is  into 
the  hemi-  and  the  anti-groups.  %  These  names  are  bestowed  upon  pro- 
teoses and  peptones  according  to  the  way  in  which  the  pancreatic  juice 
acts  upon  them.  The  acid  of  the  gastric  juice  is  also  valuable  as  an 
antiseptic,  destroying  the  micro-organisms  which  enter  with  the  food. 
Indeed,  Bunge  is  inclined  to  regard  this  as  the  chief  function  of  the 
gastric  juice. 

The  next  juice  of  importance  as  a  digestant  is  the  secretion  of  the 
pancreas  ;  this  enters  the  duodenum  by  an  orifice  which  is  close  to  that 
of  the  bile-duct.  The  bile,  the  secretion  of  the  liver,  contains  special 
salts  called  bile-salts  (glycocholate  and  taurocholate  of  sodium)  and 
'certain  pigments  related  to  and  probably  formed  from  hemoglobin. 
The  precise  value  of  the  bile  as  a  digestant  is  doubtful.  It  appears 
to  aid  the  digestion  of  fat,  and  its  presence  is  advantageous  for  the 
duo  performance  of  the  functions  the  pancreatic  juice  exercises  towards 
•carbohydrates.  The  bile  is  also  stated  to  act  as  a  natural  purgative, 
and,  to  somo  oxtont,  as  an  antiseptic.  The  pancreatic  juice,  however, 
appears  to  be  the  great  digestive  juice  of  the  intestinal  region.  It  acts 
upon  ],n> ti-iiU,  continuing  their  conversion  into  peptones;  the  ferment 
in  virtue  of  which  it  has  this  action  is  called  tnjpsin  ;  this  differs  from 
pepsin  in  acting  only  in  an  alkaline  medium.  The  anti-peptones  are 
rlmse  peptones  which  it  i->  unable  to  decompose  further;  but  the  prur 
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of  hydrolysis  is  carried  on  to  the  formation  of  leucine  and  tyrosine 
and  other  simpler  products  in  the  case  of  the  hemi-peptones.  The 
pancreatic  juice  possesses  in  addition  an  amylolytic  ferment  very  like 
ptyalin,  and  a  fat-splitting  ferment  which  breaks  up  the  fats  into 
glycerin  and  fatty  acids. 

In  the  stomach  the  fat  undergoes  no  change  ;  the  proteid  envelopes 
of  the  fat-cells  are,  however,  dissolved,  and  thus  the  pancreatic  juice 
can  readily  get  at  the  fat  itself.  Most  of  the  fat  in  the  intestine 
undergoes  the  physical  process  of  emulsification  ;  the  globules  are 
broken  up  very  small,  and  the  appearance  of  the  contents  of  the 
intestine  is  milky  when  the  diet  contains  fat.  This  finely  divided  fat 
passing  into  the  lymphatics  of  the  intestine  gives  a  milky  appearance 
to  their  contents  (chyle),  and  hence  their  name  Ificteals. 

A  fourth  ferment  that  the  pancreatic  juice  contains  is  a  milk- 
curdling  ferment.  It  appears  doubtful  if  this  ever  acts  on  milk 
during  normal  processes  of  digestion,  for  the  milk  that  is  acted  on  by 
the  pancreatic  juice  has  been  already  curdled  by  the  rennet  of  the 
gastric  juice. 

The  succus  enterious  is  the  name  given  to  the  secretion  of  the 
intestinal  glands  (crypts  of  Lieberkuhn).  Much  is  uncertain  about 
the  action  of  this  juice.  The  best  ascertained  fact  in  respect  to  it 
seems  to  be  the  presence  of  an  inverting  ferment  (inverting  which 
transforms  sucroses,  such  as  cane  sugar  and  maltose,  into  dextrose. 

Another  process  which  occurs  in  the  intestine  is  the  activity  of 
bacterial  ferments.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  say  where  pancreatic 
digestion  ends  and  putrefaction  begins,  since  many  of  the  products  of 
both  actions  (leucine,  tyrosine,  phenol,  &c.)  are  the  same.  Gases  are 
produced  from  both  carbohydrates  and  proteids  ;  free  fatty  acids  and 
lactic  acid  are  formed.  Indole  and  skatole  are  produced  from  the 
proteids,  and  give  the  contents  of  the  intestine  their  characteristic 
odour. 

Such,  then,  is  a  re$um<!  of  the  chief  chemical  activities  occurring 
in  the  alimentary  canal.  Summing  up  the  subject  from  another  stand- 
point, we  have  the  following  : — 

1.  The  carbohydrates  are  acted  upon  by— 

(a)  The  saliva — starch  changed  into  maltose. 

(b)  The  pancreatic  juice     starch  changed  into  maltose. 

(c)  The  succus  entericus — cane  sugar   and   maltose    changed   into 
dextrose. 

±  The  fats  are  acted  upon  by 

(a)  The  pancreatic  juice. 

(b)  The  bile. 
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The  net  effect  is  chiefly  to  break  up  fat  into  minutely  subdivided 
particles  (emulsitication) ;  partly  to  break  it  up  into  glycerin  and 
fatty  acids ;  the  latter  combining  with  alkaline  bases  form  soaps 
(saponification  ). 

3.  The  proteids  are  acted  upon  by — 
(a)  The  gastric  juice. 

(6)  The  pancreatic  juice. 

Proteoses  and  peptones  are  formed.  Some  peptones  are  further 
broken  up  by  trypsin  into  leucine,  tyrosine,  <kc. 

4.  All  three  varieties  of  the  organic  proximate  principles  are  acted 
upon  to  some  extent  by  the  putrefactive  organisms  of  the  intestines. 
These  no  doubt  fulfil  a  useful  purjxt.se,  but  are  probably  kept  in  check 
by  the  natural  antiseptic,  the  bile. 

5.  The  water  and  mineral  salts  undergo  no  change. 

The  object  of  digestion  is  to  form  substances  which  will  be  easily 
absorbed,  that  is,  pass  readily  by  processes  of  diffusion,  filtration,  &c. 
into  the  blood  and  lymph  in  the  vessels  of  the  stomach  and  intestines. 
Thus  we  get  sugars  formed  from  the  colloid  starch,  peptones  from  the 
non-diffusible  proteids.  The  absorption  of  the  emulsified  fats  is  a 
question  which  we  shall  see  is  fraught  with  difficulties. 

A  certain  proportion  of  the  food  ingested  is,  however,  not  digested. 
Cellulose  in  vegetable  tissues,  kerajin  and  elastin  in  animal  tissues  are 
instances  of  chemical  materials,  but  little  affected  by  digestive  processes. 
These  and  others  of  the  same  sort,  together  with  debris  from  the 
intestinal  wall,  residues  from  the  bile  and  other  secretions,  and  products 
of  putrefaction  constitute  the  excrementitious  matters,  or  fieces,  which 
are  got  rid  of  /« •/•  i->-<-him. 
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CHAPTER    XXIX 
SALIVA 

THE  saliva  is  the  first  digestive  juice  which  comes  in  contact  with 
the  food  ;  it  is  secreted  by  three  pairs  of  salivary  glands,  the  parotid, 
the  submaxillary,  and  the  sublingual.  The  saliva  secreted  by  the 
different  glands  varies  somewhat  in  composition  ;  the  secretion  enters 
the  mouth  by  means  of  the  ducts  of  the  glands  ;  it  there  becomes 
mixed  ;  the  secretion  of  the  minute  mucous  glands  of  the  mouth  and 
a  certain  number  of  epithelial  cells  and  debris  are  also  added  to  it. 
The  subject  may  be  conveniently  considered  under  the  four  following 
heads  : — 

1.  The  physiology  of  salivary  secretion. 

2.  The  structure  of  the  cells  that  secrete  saliva. 

3.  The  composition  of  saliva. 

4.  The  action  of  saliva  on  foods. 

1.  THE    PHYSIOLOGY    OF    SALIVAKY    SECRETION 

The  secretion  of  saliva  is  a  reflex  action  ;  under  normal  circum- 
stances the  mouth  is  moistened  with  saliva,  but  there  is  no  excess  of 
secretion  present.  When  food  is  taken,  or  any  substance  is  placed  in 
the  mouth,  a  copious  flow  is  produced.  An  impulse  set  up  in  an 
afferent  nerve  reaches  the  nerve-centre  which  controls  salivary  secre- 
tion ;  an  impulse  thence  travels  along  an  efferent  nerve  to  the  gland, 
and  there  influences  the  cells  and  causes  them  to  secrete  abundantly. 
The  sight  of  food,  or  its  smell,  or  certain  conditions  of  the  stomach  (as 
in  nausea)  may  also  reflexly  cause  salivary  secretion. 

The  efferent  nerves  just  alluded  to  contain  certain  special  secreting 
fibres.  In  the  early  days,  when  the  existence  of  secretory  nerves  was 
first  mooted,  objectors  advanced  the  counter-theory,  that  the  effects 
observed  were  due  to  the  action  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves,  which  by 
affecting  the  size  of  the  blood-vessels  produced  differences  in  the 
amount  of  blood  supplied  to  the  gland,  and  thus  caused  a  difference  in 
the  amount  and  rate  of  secretion.  In  support  of  this  they  showed 
that  the  chorda  tympani,  a  branch  of  the  seventh  cranial  nerve  which 
supplies  the  submaxillary  gland,  contains  numerous  vaso-dilatator 
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fibres  ;  when  this  nerve  is  stimulated  there  is  an  increase*!  redness  of 
the  gland,  owing  to  the  dilatation  of  its  blood- vessels,  and  then- 
is  also  an  increase  in  tin-  How  of  saliva.  Further  observation  soon 
showed,  however,  that  the  increased  flow  of  secretion  is  not  due  to  the 
increased  vascularity  of  the  secreting  organ,  for  the  three  following 
reasons  : — 

a.  The  pressure  in  the  duct  is  often  higher,    sometimes  twice  as 
high  as  the  pressure  in  the  arteries. 

b.  If  the   experiment   be   performed   on  the   head   of  a   recently 
decapitated  rabbit,  stimulation  of  the  nerve  still  produces  a  flow  of 
saliva  ;  and  here  there  cannot  be  any  interference  from  alterations  of 
blood-pressure. 

c.  By  the  use  of  small  doses  of  the  alkaloid  atropine,  the  two  kinds 
of  fibres  contained   in  the   nerve  can   be   differentiated  one  from  the 
other  ;  the  drug  produces  paralysis  of  the  secretory  fibres,  but  it  has 
•no  effect  on  the  vaso-dilatator  fibres  ;  excitation  of  the  nerve  produces 
under    these  circumstances   a    dilatation   of  the  blood- vessels  of  the 
gland,  but  no  increased  flow  of  saliva. 

The  next  question  which  arises  is  this,  Admitting  the  existence 
of  secretory  nerves,  is  there  any  histological  evidence  that  nerve-fibres 
terminate  in  secretory  cells  ?  The  answer  to  this  is  an  unsatisfactory 
one  ;  the  nerve  terminations  are  -probably  connected  with  the  cells,  but 
the  exact  method  of  connection  has  not  at  present  been  ascertained. 
Pfliiger  made  observations  in  which  he  described  the  direct  connection 
of  nerve-fibres  with  the  nuclei  of  the  salivary  cells,  but  his  assertions 
have  never  been  corroljorated. 

The  submaxillary  gland  is  the  salivary  gland  in  which  the  nervous 
mechanism  of  secretion  has  been  most  fully  worked  out.  We  will 
therefore  consider  this  gland  first.  It  is  supplied  by  two  nerves,  the 
chorda  tympani,  and  by  branches  of  the  cervical  sympathetic,  which 
enter  the  gland  with  its  artery,  and  supplies  vaso-constrictor  fibres  to 
it.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  chorda  tympani  supplies  the  gland 
with  secretory  fibres,  and  its  vessels  with  vaso-dilatator  fibres  ;  the 
sympathetic  supplies  the  vessels  with  vaso-constrictor  fibres.  His  it 
any  secretory  til  ires  ?  Such  a  question  can  only  be  ans>vered  by  means 
of  experiment — the  experiment  of  stimulating  the  cervical  sympathetic 
nerve.  When  this  is  done  not  only  are  the  vessels  constricted,  but  in 
the  dog  a  slight  flow  of  saliva  results,  which  is  remarkably  viscid,  of 
higher  specific  gravity  and  richer  in  corpuscles  than  is  the  chorda 
saliva.  Tn  different  animals  the  re>ults  varies  ;  thus  in  the  rabbit, 
both  chorda  and  sympathetic  ^iliva  are  free  from  mucin,  but  the  latter 
•contains  more  ]»-oteid>  ;  in  the  cat,  chorda  saliva  is  more  viscid  than 
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sympathetic  saliva  ;  but  in  all  these  animals  the  sympathetic  saliva  is- 
smaller  in  quantity  than  the  chorda  saliva,  and  in  all  of  them  the 
blood-vessels  are  constricted. 

To  explain  this  difference  between  the  action  of  the  two  nerves  of 
the  gland,  Heidenhain  l  has  advanced  the  theory  that  the  cells  of  a 
secreting  gland  are  supplied  by  two  kinds  of  nerves  ;  the  one,  trophic, 
exciting  chemical  processes  in  their  protoplasm  ;  the  other,  secretory, 
having  to  do  with  the  separation  of  the  secreted  products.  In  all  cells, 
gland-cells  among  the  number,  two  processes  are  continually  occurring  : 
one  the  building  up  of  their  substance  and  contents  (anabolism),  the 
other  the  breaking  down  of  the  same  (katabolism).  That  each  of  these 
processes  is  governed  by  a  special  nerve-filament  was  an  ingenious 
speculation,  which  it  turns  out,  on  further  investigation,  is  supported  in 
several  ways.  The  existence  of  the  two  kinds  of  fibres,  and  their 
admixture  in  various  proportions  with  one  another,  and  with  vase-motor 
fibres,  will  explain  very  largely  the  result  of  stimulation  of  the  nerves 
we  have  mentioned  ;  to  take  the  case  of  the  dog's  submaxillary  again, 
the  chorda  contains  many  secretory  fibres  and  few  trophic  fibres  ; 
hence  the  secretion  which  follows  its  stimulation  is  copious  and  watery. 
The  sympathetic,  on  the  other  hand,  contains  few  secretory  and  many 
trophic  fibres  ;  hence  the  secretion  which  follows  its  stimulation  is 
scanty  and  viscid. 

Bayliss  and  Bradford  2  have  confirmed  the  probable  existence  of 
Heidenhain 's  two  sets  of  fibres  by  demonstrating  that  the  electrical 
changes  in  the  glands  are  of  the  opposite  kind  on  stimulation  of  the 
two  nerves  ;  and  that  atropine  destroys  the  chorda  variation  (hi Ins 
positive  to  surface  of  gland),  but  only  slightly  lessens  the  sympathetic 
variation  (hilus  negative  to  surface). 

Langley,  however,  considers  that  the  existence  of  more  than  one 
kind  of  secretory  fibre  is  very  doubtful  ;  and  he  shows,  too,  that  this 
assertion  is  not  irreconcilable  with  the  conclusions  of  Bayliss  and 
Bradford.  The  reasons  for  Langley's  conclusions  are  entered  into  fully 
in  the  papers  quoted  below,3  and  briefly  they  are  these  :  - 

(1)  The  phenomena  of  atropine-poisoning  give  no  indication  of  the 
existence  of  more  than  one  kind  of  secretory  nerve-fibre.     By  the  use 
of  very  small  doses  of  atropine,  administered  successively,  all  varieties 
of  secretory  nerve-fibre  are  equally  and  simultaneously  paralysed. 

(2)  Experiments   on    the  submaxillary,    in    which  the  two  nerves 
supplying  the  gland  are  alternately  stimulated,    also  tend   to  throw 
doubt  on   the   existence   of   two   varieties   of  nerve-fibre.     The  syrn- 

1  Hermann'H  Handbuch,  1880,  vol.  v.  -  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  xl.  203. 

3  Jonrn.  Physiology,  \\.  .r>.~. ;  \.  291. 
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pathetic  saliva  is  largely  increased  in  amount  \ty  previous  stimulation 
of  the  chorda,  that  is,  after  tin-  increased  supply  of  blood  produced 
by  dilatation  of  the  1  >lood- vessels.  Unless  the  gland  has  l>een  thus 
previously  supplied  richly  with  oxygen,  the  secretory  fibres  of  the 
sympathetic  (which  are  comparatively  few  in  number  and  masked  by 
admixture  with  vaso-constrictor  nerves)  are  non-effective  or  nearly  so. 
L-mgley  thus  considers  that  the  action  of  the  nerve-fibres  on  the  size 
of  the  vessels  has  more  importance  than  Heidenhain  was  inclined  to- 
•rive  to  it  ;  and  that  the  secretory  fibres  being  in  the  two  nerves 
mixed  with  vaso-motor  fibres  of  opposite  kinds,  explains  the  difference 
in  the  actions  of  the  nerves  quite  as  well  as  or  better  than  the  hypo- 
thesis that  the  secretory  fibres  are  themselves  of  opposite  kinds. 

Whichever  explanation  is  ultimately  shown  to  be  correct  and  there 
is  much  to  be  said  on  lx»th  sides — there  is  little  doubt  that  the  parotid 
and  the  sublingual  are  governed  by  nervous  influences  in  the  same  way 
as  is  the  submaxillary  gland.  Stimulation  of  the  sympathetic  in  the 
dog  produces  no  secretion  of  saliva  from  the  parotid  gland,  or  only 
when  the  gland  has  been  previously  thrown  into  a  state  of  increased 
irritability  by  the  previous  stimulation  of  a  nerve  which  corresponds  to 
the  chorda  tympani  in  relation  to  the  submaxillary  :  this  nerve  is  a 
branch  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  called  Jacobson's  nerve,  which 
may  be  reached  within  the  tympau'nm,  in  the  tympanic  plexus. 

I'uralytic  secretion.  This  is  a  thin,  watery  secretion  that  occurs 
about  twenty-four  hours  after  section  of  the  secretory  nerve.  The 
gland  of  the  opposite  side  is  also  affected  (antilytic  secretion  ;  Langley). 
It  begins  to  diminish  al>out  the  eighth  day.  It  has  been  explained  as 
a  degeneration  effect  comparable  to  the  fibrillar  contraction  of  muscle, 
in  ul  also  as  caused  by  the  action  of  venous  blood,  increasing  the  ex- 
citability of  local  centres  in  the  gland. 

•1.  Till-:  STIUT'iTKE  OF  THK  CELLS  THAT  SECRETE  SALIVA 

As  much  as  is  known  concerning  the  chemical  constituents  of  the 
salivary  glands  »•//  mnsm-  has  been  already  referred  t<»  (p.  .~>.~>s).  Micro- 
scopical examination  of  the  cells  of  the  glands  in  relation  to  the  time 
and  amount  of  secretion  tcarlio  us  certain  important  facts  concerning 
the  elaboration  of  the  important  substances  ptyalin  and  mucin. 

The  first  fact  of  importance  noted  in  sect  ions  from  h.-irdened  specimen - 
is  that  certain  cells  are  filled  with  a  highly  refracting  substance  called 
mucinogeii,  which  is  siib.MMjuently  extruded  as  mucin  when  these  cells 
tiny  pres>  the  more  protoplasmic  and  more  easily  stainable 
to  the  basement  membrane,  wh«-rr  tln-y  form  tin-  so-called  crescent- 
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of  Gianuzzi.  Cells  of  this  nature  are  called  mucous  cells  ;  the  alveoli 
in  which  they  occur,  raucous  alveoli  or  acini  ;  the  glands  which  contain 
mucous  alveoli  are  called  mucous  glands  ;  these  are  in  man  the  sub- 
maxillary  and  the  sublingual ;  the  secretion  of  the  mucous  glands  is 
called  mucous  saliva.  There  are  other  cells  arranged  also  in  acini, 
which  according  to  their  state  of  secretory  activity  are  more  or  less  filled 
with  fine  granules  ;  the  granules,  however,  will  be  invisible  in  a  section 
•of  the  hardened  organ  ;  there  are  no  crescents  ;  these  are  termed 
.serous  cells,  serous  acini,  serous  glands  respectively.  Such  a  gland  is 
the  parotid.  Some  acini  of  the  submaxillary  and  sublingual  are  also 
serous.  The  saliva  secreted  by  these  is  called  serous  saliva.  The 
saliva  is  in  other  words  limpid  and  not  viscid.  The  use  of  the  word 
serous  in  this  connection  is  established  by  long  usage,  but  is  singularly 
unfortunate  ;  the  parotid  saliva  and  the  serum  are  alike  in  that  mucin 
is  absent  from  both,  but  here  the  resemblance  ends.  Foster  l  suggests 
the  word  albuminous  instead. 

The  changes  in  the  cells  and  their  structure  can  be  made  out 
"better  by  teasing  fresh  preparations  of  the  gland  in  serum,  or  aqueous 
•humour,  or  after  exposure  to  weak  osmic  acid,  or  better  still  osrnic 
acid  vapour  (Langley)  ;  this  reagent  preserves  the  granules,  and  the 
preparations  can  be  subsequently  stained  with  carmine,  h*matoxylin, 
<fec.,  and  kept. 

When  we  study  an  albuminous  gland  in  the  fresh,  living  condition, 
the  changes  during  activity  are  like  those  already  described  in  more 
general  terms  in  connection  with  secreting  epithelium.  In  the  stage 
represented  in  A  (fig.  82)  the  cells  are  large,  their  outlines  very 
indistinct,  and  the  cell-substance  studded  with  minute  granules. 


KlG.  H2.     Alvwili  of  Serous  (ilrtinl  in  iliffrrent  condition*  of  activity. 

This  stage  is  generally  called  the  stage  of  rest  ;  rest  is  here  a  com- 
parative term.  The  building  up  of  these  granules  within  the  proto- 
plasm is  really  a  stage  of  activity,  but  a  different  kind  of  activity  to 
that  which  follows.  These  granules  are  composed  of  or  indicate  the 
presence  of  the  precursor  of  the  ferment.  Ferment  precursors  are  also 

1    Foster's  Phi/niolni/1/.  5th  edition,  ii.  4(>»'>. 
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railed  zymogens  :  and  this  particular  zymogen  may  be  called  })tyatinogenr 
tin-  precursor  of  ptyalin.  Tlie  stages  which  follow  (tig.  B  and  C)  are- 
usual  ly  spoken  of  as  stages  of  activity  :  they  are  more  correctly  the 
stages  seen  while  secretion  is  taking  place,  or  after  it  has  occurred- 
Tin-  cells  become  smaller  (B)  as  they  shed  out  the  secretion,  their  outlines. 
mid  nuclei  more  distinct,  and  the  granules  disappear,  especially  from 
the  outer  parts  of  each  cell.  After  prolonged  activity  (C)  such  as  is. 
produced  by  the  injection  of  pilocarpine,  or  by  stimulation  of  the 
secretory  nerve,  these  changes  are  all  more  marked ;  only  a  few 
granules  are  left  at  the  free  border  of  the  cells,  which  now  abut  on  a 
conspicuous  lumen. 

These   granules  are  dissolved  or  rendered   indistinct  by   alcohol., 
chromic  acid,  and  other  hardening  reagents. 

In  a  mucous  gland  the  changes  that  take  place  are  of  a  like  kind.1 
If  a  piece  of  resting,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  loaded  submaxillary 
gland  be  teased  out,  spherules  are  seen  which  are  larger  than  the 
granules  of  the  parotid  and  less  dense 
and  solid  than  those  of  the  pancreas. 
These  crowd  the  cell -protoplasm  (fig. 
S.'i, «).  In  a  discharged  gland,  that  is, 
one  which  has  been  secreting  for  some 
time,  the  granules  are  less  numerous 
and  largely  confined  to  the  part  of  the 
cell  near  the  lumen  (fig.  83,  b).  The 
distinction  between  an  inner  'granular 
zone  '  and  an  outer  '  clear  zone  '  next  to 
the  basement  membrane  is  less  distinct 
than  in  the  serous  or  albuminous  acini, 
partly  because  the  granules  do  not 
disappear  in  so  regular  a  manner  as  in  the  parotid  and  pancreas,  and. 
|iartly  l>ecause  the  outer  zone  of  the  mucous  cell  is  less  homogeneous. 

In  fig.  83,  a'  and  b'  represent  cells  in  a  loaded  and  discharged 
condition  respectively,  which  have  been  irrigated  with  water  or  dilute 
acid.  The  mucous  granules  (mucinogen)  are  swollen  into  atranspan  nt 
mass  of  mucin  traversed  by  a  network  of  protoplasmic  cell-substance  ; 
the  appearance  of  mucous  cells  in  sections  hardened  by  alcohol  and 
.stained  in  the  usual  way  is  very  similar. 


FIG.    83. — Mucous  Cells   from    a  fresh   Sul> 
maxillary   (ilaml   of    Dog    (from    Foster^ 
after  Langlcy). 


1  Langley,  Phil.  Trans.  1889. 
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8.  THE   COMPOSITION    OF    SALIVA 

Mixed  saliva. — The  saliva  as  found  in  the  mouth  is  a  mixture  of 
that  from  all  the  different  glands.  On  microscopic  examination,  a  few 
epithelial  scales  from  the  mouth  and  salivary  corpuscles  from  the 
salivary  glands  are  seen.  The  liquid  is  transparent,  slightly  opales- 
cent, of  slimy  consistency,  and  may  contain  lumps  of  nearly  pure 
mucin.  On  standing,  it  becomes  more  cloudy,  owing  to  the  precipita- 
tion of  calcium  carbonate,  the  carbonic  acid  wluch  held  it  in  solution 
as  bicarbonate  escaping. 

Its  constituents  are  : — 

Organic,  — (#)  Mucin.  Acetic  acid  precipitates  this  in  a  stringy 
form. 

(b)  Ptyalin :  an  amylolytic  ferment  discovered  by  Leuchs1  in  1831. 
It  is  constantly  present  in  human  saliva,  even  in  new-born  children  ; 2 
it  is  usually  absent  in  dog's  saliva  ;  3  it  was  not  found  by  Roux  in  the 
saliva  of  horses  ; 4  Schiff  found  it  in  that  of  rabbits  and  guinea-pigs. s 
It  has  since  been  found  in  nearly  all  animals. 

(c)  Proteid.    A  trace  of  a  proteid,  coagulable  by  heat,  of  the  nature 
of  a  globulin  is  constantly  present. 

(d)  Sulphocyanide  of  potassium  (KSCN)  is  usually,  but  not  always, 
present  in  human  saliva.6     It  is  absent  in  dog's  saliva.7 

Inorganic. — Small  quantities  of  chlorine  and  phosphoric  acid  in 
combination  with  potassium,  sodium,  calcium,  and  magnesium  ;  also 
small  quantities  of  sodium  carbonate.  Sodium  chloride  is  the  most 
abundant  salt.  Schbnbein,"  observed  that  saliva  contains  a  substance 
which,  like  nitrous  acid,  colours  blue  a  mixture  of  starch  and  potassium 
iodide.  The  nature  of  this  substance  is  doubtful. 

Impurities. — If  putrefactive  processes  be  taking  place  in  the  mouth, 
bacteria  will  be  found  ;  indeed,  they  are  never  altogether  absent.  The 
saliva  may  under  these  circumstances  be  acid.  It  is  also  acid  in  some 
cases  of  diabetes  mellitus  ;  sugar,  is  however,  always  absent ;  and  so  is 
bile  in  cases  of  jaundice.  Certain  drugs,  especially  iodine,  appear 
quickly  in  the  saliva  after  they  have  been  administered.  In  fevers  the 
amount  of  saliva  secreted  is  much  lessened.  Tartar  consists  chiefly  of 

1  Kastner's  Arch,  inill.     See  also  Schwauii,  Pogy.  Ann.  xxx.  . 

2  Schiffer,  Arch.  f.  Aunt,  tunl  Phtjsiol.  1872,  p.  4t><);  Korowin,  Centralbl.  mcd.  Wiss. 
1878,  No.  17. 

3  Hoppe-Seyler,  Physial.  ('linn.  p.  180.  *  Gazz.  med.  veterin.  de  Milano,  1871. 

5  Schiff,  Lemons  sur  laphyxiol.  <!<•  In  digestion,  1K68. 

6  TreviramiK,  Biotoyie,  vol.  iv.  1H14,  p.  380;  Tiecleinann  and  Gmelh.,  Die  Verdauuny 
nach  Versuchen,  vol.  i.  182(5,  p.  '.». 

7  Hoppe-Seyler,  Physiol.  Cheat,  p.  186. 

8  Journ.  jtrakt.  Ghent.  Ixxxvi.  1">1.     Srr  also  Si-hurr.  Zeit.  Biol.  vi.  467. 
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calcium  |)liosphate  and  carbonate,  admixed  with  mucus  and  leptotlirix.' 
The  so-called  '  tooth-stones  '  have  the  same  composition. 

(jiiitiititiitiri  mini  ifni.-<.  The  quantity  of  saliva  secreted  daily  by  a 
man  varies  considerably  ;  estimates  varying  between  13  ox.  and  3i  Ib. 
have  l)een  given  ;  500  to  SOO  grammes  ip  another  estimate — oxen  and 
lim-M's  may  secrete  40,000  to  (50,000  grammes  daily.  Its  alkalinity 
averages  in  man  '08  per  cent,  expressed  as  sodium  carbonate 
(Chittenden). 

Its  specific  gravity  is  1002  to  1006  in  man  ;  1007  in  dogs.  It  con- 
tains in  man  five  parts  of  solid  matter  per  1000,  of  which  two  are 
inorganic. 


- 

Human  mixed  saliva 

Dog's  mixed  salim  ' 

P 

II  « 

III* 

Winer         

994-10 

995-lfi 

994-7 

989-63 

Solids         

5-90 

4-84 

5-3 

10-36 

Soluble  organic  matter 

1-42 

1-34 

3-2 

3-57 

Epit  helium         ....          2'13           H;L' 

— 

SiilphcK'yanide  of  jxitassium 

0-10 

006 

— 

Salts           

2-19 

1-82 

1-03 

6-75 

Submaxillary  saliva. — A  cannula  is  inserted  into  Wharton's  duct, 
and  tin1  saliva  obtained  by  the  stimulation  either  of  the  chorda  tym- 
pani  or  sympathetic  can  be  readily  collected  and  examined. 

The  saliva  thus  obtained  is  colourless,  clear,  transparent,  and  sticky, 
especially  if  obtained  by  stimulation  of  the  sympathetic.  It  is 
markedly  alkaline,  and  soon  becomes  cloudy  in  the  air  from  deposi- 
tion of  calcium  carbonate. 

Its  composition  is  in  the  main  the  same  as  that  of  mixed  saliva  ; 
the  mucin  is  more  abundant  ;  the  proteid  coagulable  by  heat  is  not 
always  present.  Ptyalin  is  present  in  human  submaxillary  saliva, 
except  in  infants  under  the  age  of  two  months  (Zweifel).  It  is  present 
in  most  animals,  but  not  in  dogs.  Potassium  sulphocyanide  is  present 
in  human,  but  not  in  dogs'  submaxillary  saliva.5  The  inorganic  .-..-.Its 
are  calcium  carbonate,  calcium  and  magnesium  phosphate,  potassium 
and  sodium  chloride.6 

^hinntifnf!,-''  mmfi/sis  (in  parts  per  1000  dog's  submaxillary 
saliva)  :- 

1   Vi-rjfne,  '  Du  tartrt-  ilcntain-  .-t  <!••  si-s  corn-ration*,'  Y7//.v.  Pariu,  1869. 
-    iMvrirli*.  Wii^iifi-'s  Hiiiiiliriirti-rhiirh  ti.  Phtjxiol.  iii.  7.">M. 

Srlmiidt  and  .laciilx.u  it-<-li.  Ann.  Cln-iii.  1'harin.  Ixxix.  J.')ti. 
1   Hiii.  r.  II. .|. p.    -.  \!.T'S  I'ltyyinl.  Chfin.  p.  188. 

if«-l.  Vntrriincttiinyvn  it.  it.  Vi-r<l<ii<ii>u/Hii]>/>nrttt.  d.  .\<-itt/el>.  Struslmrv'.  Ib74. 
t'viujtt.  rend.  xlii.  480;  Oehl,  La  saliva  tun,.  18«4. 
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- 

Bidder  and  Schmidt1 

I                 II 

996-04      991-45 

Hcrter" 

Water          .         . 

III            IV 
994-385     994-969 

V 

995-411 

V, 

991-319 

Solids         .         .         .         3-96          8-55 

5-615         5-031 

4-589 

8-681 

Organic  matters 
Mucin3 

1-61           2-89 

1-755  , 
0-662 

2-604 

Salts  .... 

245           566 

3-870 

7-332 

CO-  in  chemical  union 

—       i       — 

0-440        0-504 

0-654 

— 

i 

Oases  •"•  (dog) 

Oxygen   .         .     0-4  to  0-6  vols.  per  cent_ 
CO,,  (free)        .  19-3  „  22-5         „ 
a/combined)    29-9  „  42-2         „ 
CNitrogen       .     0-7  „  0'8 


The  main  facts  concerning  the  difference  in  the  secretion  produced 
by  excitation  of  the  two  nerves  of  the  gland  have  been  already  men- 
tioned (p.  617).  The  following  are  actual  analyses  (given  in  per- 
centages) of  the  saliva  thus  obtained  : 

I.  By  stimulation  of  the  chorda  tympani.6 


Suits4  (<lop) 

K,S04    . 

.     0-209  per  1000 

KC1 

.     0-940        ,, 

NaCl      . 

.     1546 

Na2CO3 

.     0-902 

CaC03   . 

.     0-150 

Ca./P04), 

.     0113 

a.  Weak  stimulation 
/>.  Strong        „ 


Organic 
matters 
1-.1987 
2-5047 


Ash 
0-519 
0-629 


Total 

solids 

2-1187 

3-1339 


A  strong  stimulus  thus  produces  an  increase  in  the  total  solids,, 
especially  of  the  organic  solids,  and  particularly  of  the  mucin.  That 
the  percentage  of  salts  in  the  saliva  also  increases  with  the  rate  of 
secretion  was  also  noted  by  Werther,"  who  obtained  as  high  a  percent- 
age in  some  cases  as  O77.  Langley  and  Fletcher8  have  more  recently 
obtained  the  same  results,  both  by  means  of  stimulating  the  chorda, 
or  injecting  small  doses  of  pilocarpine,  a  drug  which  increases  the  rate 
of  salivary  secretion.9  Such  a  fact  goes  to  prove  that  the  secretion 
of  even  water  and  salts  is  an  act  of  the  secreting  cell,  and  not  simply 
due  to  increased  transudation  from  the  blood. 

1  Bidder  and  Schmidt,  Ann.  Cliem.  PJiarin.  vol.  Ixxix. 

*  Hoppe-Seyler's  Physiol.  Cheni.  p.  191. 

3  In  rabbits'  submaxillary  saliva,  mucin  is  absent.       4  Herter,  Loc.  cit. 

5  Pfliiger,  in  Heidenhain's  Studieti  ties  Pliijsiol.  lust.  Breslun,  Leipzig,  Heftiv.  p.  25. 

''  Heidenhain,  Ibid.  "  Pjiiiger's  Archiv,  xxxviii.  298. 

8  Phil.  Trans.  1889,  vol.  clxxx.  B,  p.  !()'.». 

9  A  very  complete  account  of  the  antagonistic  action  of  atropine  and  pilocarpine  on 
salivary  secretion  will  be  found  in  Journ.  Pliyxiol.  i.  839  (Langley).    Another  important 
contribution  on  the  influence  of  nicotine  ou  salivary  secretion,  by  the  same  author,  will  be 
found  in  Journ.  Physiol.  xi.  128. 
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II.  By  stimulation  of  the  sympathetic  (dog). 

Here  we  get  a  small  quantity  of  saliva,  which  is  richer  in  solids 
than  chorda  saliva,  especially  in  mucin  and  formed  elements.  Heiden- 
hain,  moreover,  found  that  the  percentage  of  solids  falls  after  prolonged 
stimulation  ;  thus  : — 

Amount  of  Percentage 

secretion  of  -<>ii,i, 

f  In  the  first  80  minutes    ....        0-6774  gramme  3744 
\In  88  minutes,  after  stimulation   had 

lasted  190  minutes  ....        0-8871         „  1-488 

fin  the  first  40  minutes    ....        0-5286        „  5-864 
I  In   30  minutes,  after  stimulation   had 

lasted  80  minutes     ....         0-5330         „  1-910 

Sublingual  saliva. — The  secretion  of  the  sublingual  gland  does  not 
materially  differ  from  that  of  the  submaxillary.  It  is,  however,  the 
richest  of  the  salivas  in  solids  (2-75  per  cent.  Heidenhain),  formed 
elements,  mucin,  and  inorganic  salts ;  it  is  thus  the  most  viscid  and 
the  most  alkaline  (Heidenhain,  Werther,  Langley). 

In  certain  birds  this  gland  is  much  enlarged,  and  secretes  the 
viscid  material  out  of  which  they  build  their  nests  (see  Neossin, 
edible  bird's-nest,  p.  486). 

Parotid  saliva. — The  parotid  gland  yields  a  watery  secretion,  free 
from  mucin,  and  rich  in  ptyalin, .  even  in  the  new  born  child.  The 
gland  is  more  highly  developed  in  vegetable  feeders  than  in  carnivora. 
The  saliva  can  be  easily  collected,  especially  in  dogs,  by  means  of  a 
cannula  in  Stenson's  duct.  Its  characters,  with  the  exception  of  slimi- 
ness,  and  its  constituents,  with  the  exception  of  mucin,  are  the  same 
as  in  submaxillary  saliva.  It  always  contains  a  small  quantity  of 
a  globulin. 

Quantitative  analysis. — On  the  next  page  are  some  analyses  in  parts 
per  1000.  The  table  is  compiled  by  Hoppe-Seyler. ' 

The  Secretion  of  the  Mucou*  Membrane  of  the  Mouth 

When  the  ducts  of  all  the  salivary  glands  have  been  ligatured  a  small  quantity 
of  very  viscid  secretion  is  poured  into  the  month  by  the  mucous  glands  of  it  i 
lining  membrane.  Jacubowitsch  gives  the  following  analysis  of  this  secretion 
obtained  from  a  dog  : — 

Solids 9-98  per  1000 

Organic  solids    ....        3-85         „ 
Inorganic  solids .        .        .        .        6*13        .. 

It  has  no  diastatic  action.  The  mucus  secreted  by  the  tongue  of  the  frog 
(an  animal  with  no  salivary  glands)  is,  however,  diastatic. 

The  pnixtm-glaitol*  of  snakes  are  modified  salivary  glands.    The  secretion  i- 


1  Phytiol.  Chtm.  p.  199. 
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Human  parotid  saliva                        Dog's  iiarotid  saliva 

Horse's 

1 

parotid 

Constituents 

in 

saliva. 

I 
Mitscherlich 

n 

Hoppe- 
Seyler 

Schmidt 
and 
Jacubo- 

IV               V               VI 
Herter 

vn 

Lehmann 

\vitscli 

Water    .... 

9837  to  985-4 

993-16 

995-3 

993-85         991-527 

991-928 

no« 

Solids    .... 

14-0  to  16-3 

6-84 

4-7 

6-15            8-473 

8-072 

10-0 

Organic  matters 

9-0 

3-44 

1-4 

1-536 



2-06  to  6-0 

KSCN    .... 

0-3 

— 

) 

-          ) 

— 



KC1    

) 

\ 

(.     2-1 

—           \-    6-251 



\ 

NaOl      .... 

[      5-0 

[       3-40 

) 

-           ) 



[  4-8  to  8-73 

CaCOj    .... 

) 

) 

1-2 

0-688 

— 

) 

Specific  gravity 

1006  to  1008 

1004  to  1007 

1005  to  1007 

Gases  '  .    .    .    . 

100  c.c.  of  saliva  yielded 

7  c.c.   of    gas  (1    c.c. 

oxygen,   2-5   nitrogen, 

and   3'5   carbonic    an- 

hydride).   By    adding 

phosphoric  acid  40  to  GO 

c.c.  of  carbonic  anhy- 

dride were  obtained. 

rich  in  proteids,  and  the  poison  is  a  proteid  one  (tee  Proteids  as  Poisons,  p.  137). 
The  specific  gravity  of  snake  poison  is  over  1040.  Its  reaction  is  in  some  cases 
alkaline,  in  others  weakly  acid ;  it  is  usually  described  as  yellowish  and  viscid. 

4.  THE   ACTION   OF   SALIVA 

The  active  principle  of  saliva  is  ptyalin.  This  belongs  to  the  class 
of  unorganised  ferments,  that  are  called  either  amylolytic  (starch- 
splitting),  or  diastatic  (resembling  diastase,  the  similar  ferment  in 
germinating  barley  and  other  grains). 

Ptyalin  may  be  prepared  from  a  watery  infusion  of  a  minced  sali- 
vary gland  or  from  the  saliva  itself.  Dilute  phosphoric  acid  is  added, 
and  this  is  neutralised  with  lime-water ;  the  precipitate  of  calcium 
phosphate  which  is  formed  carries  down  the  ptyalin  with  it ;  this  is  col- 
lected on  a  filter  and  water  added  ;  the  water  dissolves  out  the  ptyalin, 
leaving  the  phosphate  on  the  filter.  The  ptyalin  is  then  precipitated 
from  its  aqueous  solution  by  adding  excess  of  alcohol.  The  precipitate 
may  be  collected,  dried,  and  preserved  for  future  use.  It  may  be  puri- 
fied by  re-dissolving  in  water,  and  again  precipitating  with  alcohol. 
To  obtain  a  glycerine  extract,  a  minced  salivary  gland  is  covered  with 
absolute  alcohol  for  twenty-four  hours;  the  gland  substance  freed  from 
alcohol  is  dried,  powdered,  and  allowed  to  macerate  in  strong  glycerine 
for  several  days ;  the  ptyalin  may  then  be  precipitated  from  the 
glycerine  solution  by  alcohol  as  before. 


1  B.  Kulz,  Zeit.  Biol.  xxiii.  821. 
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The  only  important  chemical  action  of  saliva  is  that  due  to  the 
presence  of  ptyalin.  It  has  various  physical  actions ;  it  dissolves 
certain  substances,  enabling  us  to  taste  them  ;  in  virtue  of  its  mucin,  it 
lubricates  the  bolus  before  it  is  swallowed  ;  in  virtue  of  its  viscidity 
and  alkalinity,  it  has  a  feeble,  emulsifying  action  on  fats. 

The  diastatic  activity  of  saliva  may  be  readily  demonstrated  by  the 
following  simple  experiment  : — 

A  few  cubic  centimetres  of  starch  solution  are  placed  in  a  test-tube, 
and  a  few  drops  of  saliva  added  ;  the  tube  is  placed  in  a  warm  bath  at 
35°  C.  and  by  means  of  a  glass  rod  a  drop  is  removed  every  half- 
minute,  and  mixed  with  a  drop  of  dilute  solution  of  iodine  on  a  testing 
slab.  At  first  the  drop  strikes  a  deep  blue  from  the  presence  of  starch  ; 
after  a  few  minutes,  another  drop  gives  a  violet  colour  ;  this  is  because 
the  starch  is  gradually  disappearing,  but  some  is  still  left,  and  the 
violet  colour  is  produced  by  admixture  of  the  blue  tint,  due  to  starch, 
and  the  reddish  tint,  due  to  dextrin  into  which  the  starch  is  being 
converted  ;  in  a  few  minutes  more  a  fresh  drop  strikes  a  reddish  brown 
with  iodine,  showing  that  all  the  starch  has  disappeared  ;  and  in  a 
few  minutes  more,  a  fresh  drop  gives  no  colour  at  all  with  iodine, 
showing  that  the  dextrin  which  gave  the  red  colour  has  also  gone.  If 
at  this  stage  a  little  of  the  fluid  be  withdrawn  and  alcohol  added  in 
excess,  a  white  precipitate  is  produced ;  this  cannot  be  starch,  as  all 
the  starch  has  long  ago  disappeared  ;  it  cannot  be  sugar,  as  sugar  gives 
no  precipitate  with  alcohol  ;  it  cannot  be  the  dextrin  that  gave  the  red 
-colour  with  iodine, as  there  is  no  longer  a  red  colour  given  with  iodine; 
if  analysed,  however,  it  is  found  to  have  the  samel  composition  as 
dextrin,  and  thus  it  is  called  achroo-dextrin  ;  while  the  dextrin  which 
gave  the  red  tint  is  called  erytliro-dextrin.  If  we  test  the  liquid  at 
the  various  stages  by  means  of  Trommer's  test  or  Fehling's  solution  for 
sugar  (p.  95),  we  shall  find  sugar  present  as  soon  as  dextrin  appears  ;  it 
increases  as  the  dextrin  disappears.  Achroo-dextrin  is,  however,  only 
partially,  and  with  great  difficulty,  converted  into  sugar.  This  simple 
experiment  teaches  us  that  starch  is  transformed  into  dextrin  n-ul 
sugar,  and  that  ultimately  the  greater  part  of  the  dextrin  is  also 
changed  into  sugar. 

.Nasse  '  was  the  first  to  show  that  this  sugar  is  not  dextrose,  and 
called  it  ptyalose.  v.  Mering  and  Musculus  *  conclusively  proved  that 
ptyalose  and  maltose  (the  sugar  formed  by  diastase  in  malting)  are 
identical. 

We  have  already  in  our  consideration  of  the  carbohydrates  seen 

1  Pflager't  Archil;  xiv.  478.  *  See  Seegen's  paper,  Pfltiger'a  Archir,  xl.  88. 
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how  this  transformation  may  be  represented  by  a  chemical  equation  ; 
the  equations  given  by  various  authors  differ  according  to  the  view 
they  take  of  the  molecular  constitution  of  starch  and  the  dextrins. 

The  formula  given  by  Brown  and  Morris  is  probably  more  correct 
than  most  of  the  others  ;  it  is  :  — 


10(C6Hlo05)n+4WH20=4riC12H22011+(C6H1006)1, 

[starch]  [water]  [maltose]  [acliroo-deitrin]      [erythro-deztrin] 

The  chief  properties  of  maltose  have  been  already  described  (p.  103). 
Small  quantities  of  lactic  acid  are  formed  at  the  same  time.1 

Ptyalin  acts  in  a  similar  way,  but  more  slowly  on  glycogen  ;  it  has 
practically  no  action  on  cellulose  ;  hence  it  is  inoperative  on  uncooked 
starch  grains,  in  which  the  cellulose  layers  are  intact. 

Ptyalin  acts  best  at  about  the  temperature  of  the  body  (35°  to 
40°  C.)  ;  diastase  acts  most  energetically  at  60°  C.2 

Ptyalin  acts  best  in  a  neutral  medium  ;  a  small  amount  of  alkali 
makes  but  little  difference  ;  a  very  small  amount  of  acid  stops  its 
activity  ;  hence  the  action  of  the  saliva  stops  when  the  food  reaches  the 
stomach  containing  acid  gastric  juice.  The  gastric  juice  not  only  stops 
its  action,  but  destroys  the  ferment,  so  that  it  does  not  resume  work 
when  the  semi-digested  food  becomes  once  more  alkaline  in  the 
duodenum.3 

In  the  human  subject  and  in  certain  other  animals  v.  d.  Velden  4 
showed  that  there  is  no  free  acid  in  the  stomach  until  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  after  the  arrival  of  the  food  there.  It  was  there- 
fore supposed  that  during  this  time,  the  ptyaliii  was  able  to  exert  its 
activity.  This  hypothesis  was  confirmed  by  the  observations  of 
Chittenden  and  Ely,  which  showed  that  saliva  neutralised  with  acid  is 
more  active  than  ordinary  alkaline  saliva  ;  the  acid  first  secreted  by 
the  stomach  is  thus  presumably  used  in  the  neutralisation  of  saliva, 
and  is  consequently  an  acid  to  the  already  powerful  ferment,  ptyalin, 
of  that  secretion.  The  subsequent  experiments  of  Langley  and  Eves 
showed,  however,  that  this  is  not  altogether  correct,  for  in  the  stomach, 
when  an  ordinary  mixed  diet  is  being  used,  proteids  are  present,  and 
acid  proteids  or  acid  peptones  have  a  distinctly  retarding  action  on 
ptyalin.  In  all  probability,  therefore,  the  conversion  of  starch  into 
sugar  by  ptyalin  in  the  stomach  stops  after  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes, 

1  Goldschmidt,  Zeit.  physiol.  Chem.  x.  278. 

2  See  Stutzer  and  Isbert,  Zeit.  physiol.  Chem.  xii.  72. 

*  J.  N.  Langley,  Journ.  Physiol.  iii.  246  ;  Langley  and  Eves,  Ibid.  iv4  18  ;  Chittenden 
and  Ely,  Ibid.  iii.  827  ;  Chittenden  and  Smith,  Chem.  News,  vol.  liii.  (six  contributions). 

*  Zeit.  physiol.  Chem.  iii.  205. 
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that  is  before  any  free  acid  appears.     Free  hydrochloric  acid  imme- 
diately destroys  the  ptyalin. 

The  following  is  a  rftumi  of  the  work  of  Chittenden  and  Smith  on  the  subject 
of  the  influence  of  reaction  on  the  activity  of  ptyalin.  For  the  purpose  of  testing 
this  action  quantitatively  a  known  amount  of  a  1  or  2  per  cent,  solution  of  starch 
was  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  measured  quantity  of  saliva  at  40°  C.  for  thirty 
minutes ;  it  was  then  boiled  to  stop  further  action,  and  the  sugar  in  it  estimated. 
The  action  of  a  ferment  is  not  proportional  to  its  amount  until  its  solution  is  much 
diluted ;  when  the  dilution  of  saliva  is  as  1 : 50  or  100,  the  diastatic  action  can  be 
taken  as  a  measure  of  the  amount  of  ferment  present.  The  normal  alkalinity  of 
fifteen  samples  of  saliva  reckoned  in  terms  of  sodium  carbonate  was  0-097  per  cent. 
When  this  is  neutralised  with  0-2  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid  its  diastatic  action 
is  much  increased,  especially  when  the  dilution  is  1  to  50  or  100,  but  the  difference 
is  still  pronounced  when  the  dilution  reaches  1  to  2000.  There  appears  to  be  no 
proportional  relation  between  natural  variations  of  alkalinity  and  diastatic  action, 
although  the  addition  of  sodium  carbonate  to  neutral  saliva  retards  and  finally 
stops  the  action  of  ptyalin  in  proportion  to  the  amount  added.  This  occurs 
especially  readily  in  more  dilute  solutions ;  this  is  not  due  to  simple  dilution,  but 
to  the  thereby  diminished  percentage  of  proteid  matter,  which  in  the  less  diluted 
saliva  possibly  combines  with  the  carbonate,  such  proteid  compounds  having  no 
effect  on  the  ferment.  Neutral  peptone,  on  the  contrary,  has  a  distinctly  stimu- 
lating effect  on  the  activity  of  neutral  saliva ;  and  when  proportionate  amounts 
of  peptone  and  sodium  carbonate  are  added  the  distinctive  action  of  the  latter  is 
prevented,  an  alkaline  proteid  compound  being  probably  formed. 

These  investigators  then  proceeded  to  determine  quantitatively  the  amount  of 
acidity  necessary  to  stop  diastatic  action,  the  tropseolin  test  being  used  for  the 
detection  of  free  acid.1  As  a  mean  of  eight  determinations,  20  c.c.  of  neutralised 
saliva  were  found  to  contain  proteids  capable  of  combining  with  7-74  c.c.  of  a 
0*1  per  cent,  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid.  When  the  proteid  matter  present  is 
saturated  with  acid  the  saliva  has  greater  diastatic  power  than  when  simply 
neutralised.  Small  percentages  of  acid  peptone  act  similarly,  but  beyond  a  certain 
point  (when  the  amount  of  combined  acid  is  over  0-006  per  cent.)  acid  proteids 
retard  and  finally  destroy  the  action  of  the  ferment.  A  minute  trace  of  free  acid 
in  dilute  saliva  still  further  increases  its  diastatic  activity ;  this  trace  is,  how- 
ever, so  minute  as  to  be  for  practical  purposes  inapr  reciable,  for  0-003  per  cent, 
of  free  hydrochloric  acid  entirely  stops  the  diastatic  activity  of  saliva. 


1  Drops  of  a  saturated  solution  of  tropaeolin  00  in  94  per  cent,  methylated  spirit,  are 
allowed  to  dry.  on  a  porcelain  slab  at  40°  C.  A  drop  of  the  fluid  to  be  tested  is  placed 
on  the  tropseolin  drop,  still  at  40°  C.,  and  if  hydrochloric  acid  is  present  a  violet  spot  is 
left  when  the  fluid  has  evaporated.  A  drop  of  HC1  O'OOO  per  cent,  thus  leaves  a  distinct 
mark.  (Danilewsky,  Centralbl.  mcd.  Wist.  1880;  Szabo,  Maly's  Jahretb.  vii.  267; 
v.  d.  Velden,  Ibid.  x.  805.) 
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CHAPTER  XXX 

GASTRIC    JUICE 

THE  juice  secreted  by  the  glands  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  varies  somewhat  in  composition  in  the  different  regions,  but  the 
mixed  gastric  juice,  as  it  may  be  termed,  is  a  solution  of  a  proteolytic 
ferment  called  pepsin  in  a  saline  solution,  which  also  contains  a  little 
free  hydrochloric  acid.  We  find,  as  in  the  case  of  saliva,  variations  in 
the  importance  of  the  gastric  juice  in  different  parts  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  the  most  powerful  juice  being  that  obtained  from  carnivorous 
animals,  whose  diet  is  almost  exclusively  proteid.  The  gastric  juice  of 
new  -born  children  is  quite  active  (Zweifel). 

The  saliva  is  a  juice  which  is  readily  obtainable.  The  gastric  juice, 
on  the  other  hand,  cannot  be  reached  until  the  animal  is  either  killed, 
or  an  operation,  that  of  making  a  gastric  fistula,  performed.  In  man 
gastric  fistulae  are  also  necessary  in  cases  of  disease  ;  for  instance,  a 
tumour  occluding  the  resophagus  would  kill  its  possessor  by  starvation, 
unless  the  stomach  were  opened,  stitched  to  the  wall  of  the  abdomen, 
and  food  introduced  through  the  artificial  opening.  From  such  cases 
gastric  juice  is  obtainable,  but  the  result  of  examining  the  juice  is  not 
absolutely  satisfactory.  We  cannot  be  sure  that  it  has  a  normal 
character  if  the  person  from  whom  it  is  removed  is,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  in  a  depressed  state  of  health. 

The  most  celebrated  case  of  gastric  fistula,  and  the  first  upon  which 
trustworthy  observations  were  made,  is  that  of  Alexis  St.  Martin,  a 
young  Canadian  who  received  a  musket  wound  in  the  abdomen  in  1822. 
He  fell  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Beaumont,  who  not  only  saved  his  patient's 
life,  but  took  him  into  his  service  and  then  conducted  a  series  of 
important  experiments  on  him.  He  was  able  to  collect  the  juice  and 
to  observe  the  vascular  and  other  conditions  of  the  stomach  during  diges- 
tion of  different  foods,  during  rest,  and  in  minor  derangements  of  the 
alimentary  canal.  The  perforation  in  the  stomach,  thougn  ordinarily 
closed  by  a  loose  flap  of  mucous  membrane,  was  2|  inches  broad,  thus 
enabling  the  painstaking  observer  ample  scope  for  his  investigations 
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Dr.  Beaumont's  discoveries  are  described  by  him  in  bis  book  on 
the  '  Physiology  of  Digestion.' '  Since  his  time  somewhat  similar  cases 
have  been  carefully  observed  by  Richet,2  Griinewaldt,3  Schroder,4  and 
others. 

The  amount  of  gastric  juice  secreted  daily  is  differently  estimated 
by  various  observers.  Beaumont  by  mechanically  stimulating  the  gas- 
tric mucous  membrane  obtained  on  the  average  1  i  fluid  ounce  :  reckon- 
ing three  meals  a  day  this  would  give  a  daily  secretion  of  four  to  five 
ounces  (135  to  180  grammes).  Bidder  arid  Schmidt  in  dogs  obtained 
about  forty  times  that  quantity,  and  Griinewaldt  in  his  case  of  human 
gastric  fistula  gives  a  daily  mean  of  580  grammes. 

The  description  of  the  properties  and  action  of  the  gastric  juice  may 
be  now  conveniently  taken  under  the  four  following  heads  : — 

(1)  The  physiology  of  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice. 

(2)  The  structure  of  the  cells  that  secrete  the  juice. 

(3)  The  composition  of  the  juice  itself. 

(4)  Its  action  upon  food. 

1.  THE  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  THE  SECRETION  OF  GASTRIC  JUICE 

Dr.  Beaumont  writes  as  follows  : — 'The  inner  coat  of  the  stomach 
in  its  natural  and  healthy  state  is  of  a  light  or  pale  pink  colour,  varying 
in  its  hues  according  to  its  full  or  empty  state.  It  is  of  a  soft  or  velvet- 
like  appearance,  and  is  constantly  covered  with  a  thin,  transparent, 
viscid  mucus  lining  the  whole  interior  of  the  organ.  Immediately 
beneath  the  mucous  coat,  and  apparently  incorporated  with  the  villous  5 
membrane,  appear  small  spheroidal  or  oval-shaped  granular  bodies  from 
which  the  mucous  fluid  appears  to  be  secreted.  On  the  application  of 
aliment  the  size  of  the  vessels  is  increased,  the  colour  heightened,  and 
vermicular  movements  excited.  The  gastric  glands  begin  to  discharge 
a  clear,  transparent  fluid,  which  continues  rapidly  to  accumulate  as 
aliment  is  received  for  digestion.  This  fluid  is  invariably  distinctly 
acid.  The  mucus  of  the  stomach  is  less  fluid  and  more  viscid,  and 
sometimes  a  little  saltish,  but  does  not  possess  the  slightest  character  •  >t° 
acidity.  On  applying  the  tongue  to  the  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach  in 
its  empty,  unirritated  state,  no  acid  taste  can  be  perceived.  When  food 
or  other  irritant  has  been  applied  to  the  membrane,  the  acid  taste  is 
immediately  perceptible.' 

1  The  most  important  facts  made  oat  by  Dr.  Beaumont  are  detailed  in  Dr.  Lander 
Brnnton's  book,  Disorders  of  Digestion,  lnn»5. 

/'/.  rrml.  lxxxiv»1514 ;  Ixxxv.  156.  s  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  xcii.  42. 

*  />/«».  Dorjmt.  : 
3  The  use  of  the  word  villoua  here  is  erroneous;  the  stomach  has  no  villi. 
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This  simple  statement  really  contains  the  essence  of  all  our  subse- 
quent knowledge  on  the  subject.  When  not  excited  the  stomach  is 
free  from  gastric  juice  ;  it  may  be  excited,  as  it  normally  is,  by  the 
presence  of  food ;  but  mechanical,  thermal,  chemical,  or  electrical 
stimuli  may  also  be  employed.  Dilute  alkalis,  such  as  the  saliva, 
excite  the  secretion  especially  well.  Schiff '  made  the  statement  that 
active  gastric  juice  is  only  secreted  after  absorption  of  what  he  termed 
peptogens  :  dextrin  was  one  of  the  most  important  of  these  ;  soup  was 
another.  Schiff  s  method  of  experimentation  is  open  to  some  question,2 
but  these  substances  do  undoubtedly  act  as  excitants  of  the  secretion. 
SchifFs  mistake  was  to  attribute  to  them  the  sole  power  of  exciting 
gastric  secretion.  There  is  no  doubt  that  purely  nervous  (reflex) 
mechanisms  come  also  into  play.  Thus  the  smell,  the  sight,  the 
thought  of  food  will  excite  a  flow  of  the  juice.  In  Eichet's  case  of 
gastric  fistula  (the  oesophagus  had  been  occluded  by  caustic  alkali)  the 
placing  of  sugar  or  lemon  juice  on  the  tongue  caused  a  secretion  of 
gastric  juice  ;  in  this  case  no  saliva  could  have  reached  the  stomach. 
CL  Bernard  once  observed  in  a  dog  a  flow  of  the  juice  on  excitation  of 
the  vagus  nerve.  He  also  once  observed  that  stimulation  of  the 
sympathetic  nerves  passing  from  the  semilunar  ganglia  to  the  stomach 
arrested  the  secretion.  Rutherford  has  shown  that  when  the  vagi  are 
cut  during  digestion,  the  lining  of  the  stomach  becomes  pale  ;  that 
stimulation  of  the  peripheral  end  produces  no  effect,  but  that  stimula- 
tion of  the  central  end  causes  the  mucous  membrane  once  more  to  be 
reddened.  In  rabbits,  however,  after  division  of  both  vagi  below  the 
oesophagus,  digestion  goes  on  in  a  normal  way. 

What  is  to  be  learnt  from  a  number  of  observations  of  this  kind  ? 

First,  that  our  knowledge  is  most  inexact,  and  that  thorough 
and  consecutive  experiments  are  much  to  be  desired.  Secondly,  that 
though  inexact  they  at  least  teach  the  fact  that  the  nervous  system  has 
some  control  over  gastric  secretion.  Thirdly,  that  any  direct  influence 
of  nerves  on  gastric  secretion,  as  in  the  case  of  the  salivary  glands,  has 
not  been  discovered.  Fourthly,  that  what  nervous  influence  has  been 
discovered  is  exerted  rather  on  the  blood-vessels  than  on  the  secreting 
cells  of  the  stomach,  the  increased  flow  of  gastric  juice  being  secondarily 
produced  by  the  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels.  We,  in  fact,  possess  a 
considerable  amount  of  knowledge  concerning  the  vaso-motor  nerves  of 
the  abdominal  organs,  and  also  of  the  nervous  mechanism  of  peristalsis  ; 
but  in  a  work  on  chemical  physiology  we  have  only  to  do  with  these 
to  a  very  small  extent.  A  theory  has  been  promulgated  that  local 

1  Archives  dee  sciences  physiques  et  naturelles,  1877. 
*  Langley,  Joitrn.  Physiol.  iii.  291. 
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centres  in  the  ganglia  of  the  plexuses  of  the  stomach  and  intestine  have 
an  influence  on  both  blood-vessels  and  secretion.  Such  a  theory  would 
require  very  forcible  backing  up  before  it  could  be  regarded  as 
tenable.  All  recent  research  goes  to  prove  the  relatively  small  import- 
ance of  peripheral  centres  for  the  carrying  out  of  reflex  actions. 


2.    THE    STRUCTURE   OF  AND   CHANGES  IN   THE   CELLS 
THAT  SECRETE   GASTRIC   JUICE 

Two  kinds  of  glands  are  distinguished  which  differ  from  one  another 
in  the  character  of  their  enclosed  cells,  and  in  the  nature  of  their 
secretion.  The  pyloric  glands  are  so  called  because  they  are  found 
most  numerously  in  the  pyloric  region  ;  they  are  distinguished  by  the 
large  size  and  depth  of  the  gland  mouth  or  duct  as  compared  with  the 
tubules  that  open  into  it.  The  duct  is  lined  by  columnar  cells  con- 
tinuous with  and  similar  to  the  columnar  epithelium  covering  the 
general  internal  surface  of  the  stomach ;  the  tubules  are  lined  with 
shorter  and  more  cubical  cells,  which  are  uniformly  granular  throughout. 
The  cardiac  glands  (fundus  glands  of  Heidenhain)  are  so  called  because 
they  occur  most  numerously  in  the  cardiac  half  of  the  stomach.  Their 
duct  is  short,  their  tubules,  in  proportion,  long.  The  latter  are  filled 
with  polyhedral  cells,  only  a  small  lumen  being  left ;  they  are  more 
coarsely  granular  than  the  corresponding  cells  of  the  pyloric  glands. 
These  cells  were  called  principal  cells  by  Heidenhain,1  adelomorphic 
cells  by  Rollett,2  and  central  cells  on  account  of  their  position.  Between 
them  and  the  basement  membrane  of  the  tubule  are  other  cells  of  a 
different  nature  called  parietal  cells  (Heidenhain),  delomorphic  cells 
(Rollett),  or  oxyntic  cells  (Langley).3  They  are  most  numerous  in  the 
more  superficial  portions  of  the  tubules.  Their  granular  appearance  is 
due  to  a  close  and  uniform  intercellular  network  (Klein).4  They  are 
readily  stained  by  many  colouring  agents,  especially  aniline  blue. 

The  changes  that  occur  in  these  different  cells  on  secretion  have 
been  worked  at  by  Heidenhain,  Ebstein/'  and  Langley. 

The  following  is  in  brief  the  substance  of  Langley's  observations : — 

The  use  of  osmic  acid  is  to  be  much  recommended  for  studying 
these  conditions,  as  hardening  reagents  like  alcohol  cause  the  granules 
to  become  swollen  and  indistinct. 

Tlte  central  cells  exhibit  changes  similar  to  those  already  described 

1  Arch.f,  mikr.  Anat.  vi.  868.  »  Centralbl.  mcd.  Wist.  1870,  Nos.  21  and  22. 

5  Journ.  of  Physiol.  ii.  and  iii.  (o{ui  =  acid).    They  were  formerly  called  peptio  cells, 
a  term  that  mast  now  be  discarded. 

4  Stricker't  Hamlbuch,  1871.  »  Arch.f.  mikr.  Anat.  vi. 
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as  occurring  in  the  salivary  glands.  Before  secretion  they  are  '  loaded  ' 
with  granules  ;  during  secretion  they  discharge  their  granules,  those 
that  remain  being  chiefly  situated  near  the  lumen,  leaving  in  each  cell 
a  clear  outer  zone  (see  fig.  84). 

The  cells  of  the  pyloric  glands  undergo  similar  'changes.     In  both 
these  cells  and  the  central  cells  of  the  cardiac  glands  some  substance 

readily  precipitable  by  alcohol  makes  its 
appearance  during  discharge,  as  this  re- 
agent then  renders  the  cells  turbid. 

The  oayyntic  cells  undergo  merely  a 
change  of  size  during  digestion,  being  at 
first  somewhat  enlarged  and  then  shrink- 
ing to  less  than  their  original  volume 
(Heidenhain). 

We  have  in  the  granules  of  the  central 
cells  another  instance  of  a  zymogen  or 
ferment-precursor.  It  is  the  precursor 
of  pepsin,  and  is  called  pepsinogen.  The 
parietal  cells  are  those  which  secrete  the 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  evidence  upon 
which  this  statement  rests  is  the  follow- 
ing :  Heidenhain  by  means  of  a  surgical 
operation,  performed  antiseptically,  suc- 
ceeded in  making  in  one  dog  a  cul-de-sac 
of  the  fundus,  in  another  of  the  pyloric 
region  of  the  stomach  ;  the  former  secreted 
a  juice  containing  both  acid  and  pepsin  ; 
the  latter,  parietal  ceils  being  absent, 
PIG.  84.— A  Cardiac  Gland  of  simple  form  secreted  a  viscid  alkaline  juice  containing 

from  the  Bat's  Stomach.  Osmic  acid 
preparation  (Langley).  c,  columnar 
epithelium  of  the  surface ;  n,  neck  of 
the  gland,  with  central  and  parietal 
cells  ;  /,  base  or  fundus,  occupied  only 
by  principal  or  central  cells,  which 

exhibit  the   granules  accumulated   also  the  parietal  cells  are  most  abundant  ; 

towards  the  lumen  of  the  gland.  A 

and  no  doubt  the  acid  is  quickly  expelled 

from  the  glands.  Cl.  Bernard  showed  this  by  his  well-known  experi- 
ment of  injecting  potassium  ferrocyanide  in  one  vein  of  an  animal,  and 
lactate  of  iron  into  another.  These  substances  in  presence  of  free  acid 
strike  a  blue  colour,  and  he  found  only  the  surface  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  was  blue.  In  the  frog  there  is  a  well-marked 
'separation  of  two  regions:  the  oasophageal  region,  free  from  parietal 
cells,  secretes  an  alkaline  juice  ;  the  stomach  itself,  which  contains  the 
parietal  cells,  an  acid  juice  (Langley). 


Briicke  showed  that  the  acidity  of  the 
glands  is  greatest  near  their  mouth ;  here 
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Thus,  although  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  central  cells 
secrete  pepsin,  the  argument  that  the  parietal  cells  secrete  acid  is  at 
present  one  of  exclusion  only. 

The  rennet-  ferment  (rennin  or  chymosin)  appears  to  be  formed  by 
the  same  cells  that  manufacture  pepsin.  Hammarsten  '  and  Langley  2 
obtained  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  zymogen  of  rennin  analogous 
to  that  of  pepsin  or  ptyalin  ;  a  weak  alkaline  extract  of  the  mucous 
membrane  contains  no  rennet  ;  a  weak  acid  extract  contains  rennet, 
and  causes  clotting  in  milk,  even  if  the  extract  be  made  alkaline.  A 
weak  acid  is  generally  found  effective  in  converting  a  zymogen  into  a 
zyme  or  ferment. 

The  secreting  cells  of  the  stomach,  like  secreting  cells  universally, 
select  certain  materials  from  the  lymph  which  bathes  them  ;  these 
materials  are  worked  up  by  the  protoplasmic  activity  of  the  cell  into 
the  secretion  which  is  then  discharged  by  the  cell  into  the  lumen  of  the 
gland  of  which  it  forms  part.  The  most  important  substance  in  a  diges- 
tive secretion  is  the  ferment  ;  in  the  case  of  the  gastric  juice  this  is 
pepsin  ;  we  can  trace  an  intermediate  step  in  the  process  by  the  visible 
presence  of  its  precursor,  pepsinogen.  But  another  equally  important 
material  in  the  juice  is  the  acid,  for  pepsin  acts  only  in  acid  media.  We 
have  now,  therefore,  to  consider  a  little  more  fully  the  differences  be- 
tween pepsin  and  pepsinogen,  and,  secondly,  the  important  but  puzzling 
problem  of  the  formation  of  a  free  acid  from  the  alkaline  blood  or  lymph. 

Pepsin  and  pepsinogen.  —  The  following  research  was  carried  out  by  Langley 
and  Edkins.1  Their  object  was  to  discover  a  method  of  determining  the  relative 
amounts  of  pepsin  and  pepsinogen  in  any  given  fluid,  and  thence  to  determine 
whether  both  exist  in  the  gastric  glands.  The  following  two  methods  were  found 
to  give  approximate  results  :  — 

(1)  The  power  of  sodium  carbonate  to  destroy  pepsin  is  much  greater  than 
its  power  to  destroy  pepsinogen.     Thus  if  equal  volumes  of  neutralised  acid 
extract  of  gastric  mucous  membrane  and  1  per  cent,  sodium  carbonate  solution 
be  mixed,  ^  to  ig  of  the  pepsin  is  destroyed  in  fifteen  seconds,  and  it  is  unable 
to  digest  such  a  proteid  as  fibrin. 

(2)  The  power  of  carbonic  acid  to  destroy  pepsinogen  is  greater  than  its  i»  >\\  .  r 
to  destroy  pepsin.     If  an  aqueous  extract  of  a  frog's  oesophagus  be  taken,  air 
stream  of  the  gas  passed  through  it  for  half  an  hour,  i|  to  |2  of  the  digestive 
power  of  the  fluid  is  destroyed  ;  while  if  an  aqueous  extract  be  warmed  with 
dilute  acid  in  the  first  instance,  to  convert  the  pepsinogen  into  pepsin,  and  it  is 
then  neutralised  and  the  gas  passed  through  it,  there  is  little  or  no  loss  of  diges- 
tive power.    The  passage  of  carbonic  acid  through  the  extracts  throws  down  a 
precipitate  of  a  globulin  ;  but  pepsinogen,  woich  is  thus  probably  a  globulin,  is 
not  carried  down  unaltered,  since  a  solution  of  the  precipitati-  in  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  has  little  or  no  digestive  power.     Pepsinogen  and  pepsin  are  both 
destroyed  at  54°  to  ."»7°,jthe  temperature  at  which  the  globulin  is 


Maly'8  Jahrtsb.  1»7'2,  p.  128.  »  Journ.  ,>/  Thi/siul.  iii. 

5  Ibid.  vii.  871. 
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The  destruction  of  pepsinogen  by  carbonic  acid  is  increased  by  the  presence  of 
a  small  amount  of  neutral  salt,  and  diminished  by  small  amounts  of  peptone. 

The  gases  oxygen  and  carbonic  oxide  have  no  effect  on  either  pepsinogen  or 
pepsin. 

On  applying  the  above  methods  to  the  oesophageal  glands  of  the  frog,  it  was 
found  that  little  or  no  pepsin  is  present  in  the  cells  themselves.  The  conversion 
of  pepsinogen  into  pepsin  that  occurs  when  the  secretion  leaves  the  cells  is,  no- 
doubt,  the  same  chemical  change  as  that  produced  by  the  action  of  a  dilute  acid 
on  the  zymogen. 

The  formation  of  hydrochloric  acid. — There  is  at  present  no  thoroughly  satis- 
factory theory  to  account  for  the  presence  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  gastric 
juice.  Foster '  suggests  that  it  may  be  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  some 
highly  complex  and  unstable  chlorine  compound  formed  in  the  cell  by  union  of 
organic  substances  with  the  chlorine  of  sodium  chloride.  Most  other  observers 
have  considered  that  sodium  chloride  is  a  more  direct  source  of  the  acid  ;  but 
sodium  chloride  is,  as  Foster  points  out,  an  exceedingly  stable  substance,  and 
carbonic  acid,  the  only  free  acid  in  the  blood,  is  a  weak  acid.  The  terms  weak 
and  strong  as  applied  to  acids  are,  however,  misleading.  So-called  weak  acids 
are,  by  what  is  termed  '  mass  influence,'  able  to  unite  with  bases,  displacing  acids 
of  greater  '  avidity.'  Thus  the  formation  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  from  sodium 
chloride  and  carbonic  acid  is  not  only  a  possible,  but  probably  the  correct  ex- 
planation of  the  phenomenon  (Bunge,  '  Physiol.  Chem.'  p.  161).  Ralfe  attributes 
the  production  of  the  acid  to  the  passage  of  electric  currents  through  the  mucous 
membrane,  causing  a  reaction  between  sodium  bicarbonate  and  sodium  chloride, 
thus  :  NaHCOs  +  NaCl  =  Na,,COs  +  HC1,  but  there  are  no  valid  grounds  for  sup- 
posing that  such  currents  exist.  It  appears  to  me  more  probable  that  it  is  lactic 
acid  which  is  chiefly  instrumental  in  the  decomposition  of  sodium  chloride. 
Lactic  acid  is  generally  found  in  the  stomach  during  a  meal,  especially  if  the 
meal  contains  carbohydrates ;  fermentative  changes  in  these  produce  the  lactic 
acid,  which  reacting  with  the  sodium  chloride  produces  sodium  lactate  and 
hydrochloric  acid.  This  view  was  first  promulgated  by  Maly.2  Lactic  acid 
certainly  will  decompose  sodium  chloride  in  this  way  in  cold  dilute  solutions. 
Drechsel  has  discovered  that  the  lactates  in  the  blood  are  increased  from 
O'Ol  to  0-02  per  cent,  during  digestion ;  a  fact  that  supports  Maly's  view  of  the 
case.  The  great  difficulty,  however,  in  accepting  Maly's  theory  is  that  carbo- 
hydrates are  not  always  present  in  the  food,  and  that  a  flow  of  acid  from  the 
gastric  glands  can  be  excited  by  distilled  water  or  mechanical  irritation.  What, 
then,  is  the  source  of  the  lactic  acid  under  those  circumstances  ?  This  objection 
is  met  by  Landwehr  3  by  the  following  ingenious  theory,  in  which  animal  gum 
(p.  480)  plays  an  important  part :  the  lumen  of  the  gastric  glands  is  always  more 
or  less  filled  with  mucus  ;  when  the  glands  are  stimulated  a  ferment  is  produced 
which  decomposes  the  mucin,  forming  lactic  acid  from  its  carbohydrate  con- 
stituent (animal  gum)  ;  this  acid  reacting  on  sodium  chloride  produces  free 
hydrochloric  acid  and  sodium  lactate :  the  former  is  poured  into  the  stomach ; 
the  latter  is  absorbed  by  the  blood.  If  it  be  admitted  that  sodium  chloride  is  a 
direct  source  of  hydrochloric  acid,  Landwehr's  theory  of  the  modus  operandi 

1  Text-book,  5th  edit.  p.  419. 

*  Sitzungs.  d.  Wien.  Akad.  vol.  Ixix.  1874 ;  also  vol.  Ixxvi.  In  the.  latter  paper  ;\ 
further  suggestion  is  made,  viz.  the  acid  originates  by  the  interaction  of  the  sodium 
'chloride  and  the  sodium  dihydrogen  phosphate  of  the  blood. 

5  Chem.  Centralbl.  1886,  p.  484 ;  Pfliiger's  Archiv,  xl.  21. 
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appears  to  be  a  satisfactory  one.  It  is,  however,  possible  that  the  sugar  of  the 
blood  and  lymph  is  the  real  source  of  the  acid. 

An  attempt  to  solve  the  question  was  made  by  Kiilz ' ;  he  administered 
bromides  and  iodides,  and  then  sought  for  free  hydrobromic  or  hydriodic  acid 
respectively  in  the  gastric  juice,  and  found  it.  As  Drechsel  *  points  out,  however, 
the  decomposition  might  have  been  effected  by  the  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  juice, 
and  not  by  the  metabolic  activity  of  secreting  cells.  If  chlorides  are  not  given  in 
the  food,  hydrochloric  acid  disappears  from  the  gastric  juice  after  a  time  (Cahn  *). 

It  is  found  that  as  the  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice  increases,  that  of  the  urine 
diminishes.  This  is  not  because  of  any  diminution  of  free  acid  in  urine — as  urine 
contains  no  free  acid — but  because  the  amount  of  the  base  liberated  by  the  forma- 
tion of  the  gastric  acid  is  increased,  and  passes  into  the  urine.  If  sodium  lactate 
is  produced  it  no  doubt  is  changed  into  sodium  carbonate,  which  passing  into  the 
urine  tends  to  render  it  alkaline. 

3.    COMPOSITION  OF   GASTKIC  JUICE 

The  met/iods  of  obtaining  gastric  juice  that  have  been  adopted  are 
the  following  : — 

Spallanzani 4  fed  birds  on  pieces  of  sponge  to  which  a  piece  of  string 
was  attached  ;  after  the  sponge  had  remained  in  the  stomach  for  a 
sufficient  length  of  time  to  absorb  the  juice,  it  was  pulled  up  by  means 
of  the  string. 

Since  then  gastric  juice  has  been  obtained  from  cases  of  gastric 
fistulte  both  in  men  and  animals.  The  first  case  carefully  observed 
in  a  human  being  was  that  of  Alexis  St.  Martin  ;  the  first  artificial 
gastric  fistula  in  dogs  was  made  by  Blondlot ; 5  Bardeleben,6  Bidder 
and  Schmidt,7  Bernard,8  Holmgren,9  Panum,10  and  many  others  have 
since  then  performed  similar  experiments. 

For  the  investigation  of  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice,  it  has  been 
found  that  artificial  gastric  juice  acts  in  the  same  way  as  the  genuine 
article,  and  it  is  much  easier  to  obtain.  Schwann  was  the  first  to  make 
an  artificial  juice,  by  extracting  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
of  a  recently  killed  dog  with  0-2  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid  ;  v.  Wittich 
was  the  first  to  make  a  glycerin  extract  of  the  mucous  membrane.  The 
mucous  membrane  must  be  allowed  to  stand  twenty-four  hours  before 
the  extract  is  made,  or  treated  with  a  little  dilute  hydrochloric  or  acetic 
acid,  or  with  solution  of  sodium  chloride. ' l  By  either  of  these  means 

Zeit.  Biol.  xxiii.  460.  *  Ibid.  xrv.  896.  s  Zeit.  phytiol.  Chem.  x.  522. 

Vertuch.  Hber  das  Verdauungsgesch&ft,  iibers.  von  Michoelia,  Leipzig,  1785. 
Blondlot,  Traite  analytique  de  la  digestion,  Paris,  1843. 
Arch.  f.  physiol.  Heilk.  1849,  vol.  viii. 

Die  Verda u uny. i/if te  und  der  Stoffweclisel,  Mitau  and  Leipzig,  1852. 
Bernard,  Lemons  de  phytiol.  experimental*,  Paris,  1850. 

Virchow-Hiruch,  Jahresb.  1869,  p.  108.  i°  Ibid.  1879,  p.  99. 

11  GrUtzner,  Neue  TJntert.  fi.  d.  Bildung  de»  Pepsin,  Breslau,  1875. 
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pepsinogen  is  converted  into  pepsin  ;  glycerin  is  then  added,  and 
allowed  to  extract  the  pepsin  for  at  least  eight  days.  For  artificial- 
digestion  experiments,  an  artificial  juice  may  be  made  by  mixing  a  little 
of  this  extract  with  0'2  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid  ;  or,  better,  the 
pepsin  is  precipitated  from  the  extract  by  means  of  alcohol ;  this  pre- 
cipitate is  collected  and  dried  at  a  low  temperature,  and  when  required 
dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  same  strength. 

The  gastric  juice  in  those  animals  in  which  it  has  hitherto  been 
examined  is  either  colourless  or  faintly  yellow,  clear,  not  viscid,  and 
acid.  It  does  not  coagulate  on  boiling,  but  gives  abundant  precipitates 
with  lead  acetate,  with  mercuric  chloride  and  with  alcohol,  showing  the 
presence  of  pepsin  ;  it  gives  no  precipitate  with  acetic  acid,  showing  the 
absence  of  mucin. 

The  two  important  constituents  of  the  juice,  the  acid  and  the 
ferment,  have  already  been  several  times  mentioned,  and  we  have 
endeavoured  to  trace  the  manner  of  their  formation  by  the  cells  that 
secrete  them.  We  have  now  to  take  up  the  question  of  their  quantity 
in  the  juice  itself,  the  methods  of  detecting  them,  and  separating  them 
from  the  other  constituents  of  the  juice.  Before  passing,  however,  to- 
the  consideration  of  these  subjects,  the  following  table  of  analyses  may 
be  first  given  : — l 


In  parts  per  1000 

Human 

Dog 

Sheep 

Water  .... 

994-404 

973-062 

986-143 

Organic        substances 
(chiefly  pepsin) 
HC1 

3-195 
0-200 

17-127 
3-050 

4-055 
1  -234 

CaCL, 
NaCl' 

0-Ofil 
1-465 

0-624 
2-507 

0-114 
4-369 

KC1 

0-550 

1-125 

1-518 

NH4C1 
Ca3(P04)2 
Mg,(P04)2 
FePO4 

'           0-125 

0-468 
1-729 
0-226 
0-082 

0-473 
1-182 
0-577 
0-331 

The  points  to  be  noted  in  such  a  table  are  the  following  : — 
1.  The  relatively  low  percentage  of  solids  in  the  human  juice  as- 
compared  with  that  of  the  other  animals,  particularly  the  dog.     The 
young  woman  from  whom  the  juice  was  removed  is  spoken  of  as  healthy  : 
this  term  is  a  comparative  one  ;  there  appears  to  be  little  doubt  that 

1  The  above  table  was  constructed  by  C.  Schmidt  and  his  pupils  (Bidder  and 
Schmidt,  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  xcii.  42).  The  case  of  human  fistula  from  which  the  juice 
was  obtained  was  that  of  a  healthy  young  woman  named  Katherina  Kutt  under  Griine- 
waldt's  care. 
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in  a  perfectly  healthy  person,  that  is,  a  person  without  a  gastric  fistula, 
the  percentage  of  both  pepsin  and  acid  would  bo  higher,  though  of 
course  not  so  high  as  in  a  carnivorous  animal  like  the  dog. 

'_'.  The  great  preponderance  of  chlorides  over  other  salts  ;  appor- 
tioning the  total  chlorine  found  to  the  various  metals  present,  that 
which  remains  over  must  be  combined  with  hydrogen  to  form  the  free 
acid  of  the  juice. 

The  acids  of  the  gastric  juice.— Beaumont  by  the  tongue,  and 
C.  Schmidt  by  litmus  paper,  demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  stomach 
when  not  secreting  was  alkaline,  but  that  the  juice  it  poured  out  on 
stimulation  was  acid.  In  order  to  guard  against  error  from  the  occur- 
rence of  acids  introduced  with  or  formed  from  food,  Briicke  neutralised 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  with  magnesia,  and  on  removing  this 
squeezed  the  stomach  and  obtained  an  acid  juice.  Cl.  Bernard's  ex- 
periment with  potassium  ferrocyanide  and  lactate  of  iron  has  been 
already  mentioned  (p.  634). 

Prout '  was  the  first  to  obtain  hydrochloric  acid  by  the  distillation 
of  the  gastric  juice.  Dunglinson  and  Emmett  obtained  the  same  result 
from  the  juice  in  Dr.  Beaumont's  case.  Lehmann a  considered  that 
this  result  was  due  to  the  action  of  lactic  acid  on  the  chlorides  in  the 
juice,  and  not  to  the  presence  of  free  hydrochloric  acid.  Leuret  and 
Lassaigne 3  supported  this  view,  as  they  found  free  lactic  acid  in  the 
stomach.  The  analyses  by  C.  Schmidt,  however,  placed  the  matter  on  a 
safe  footing,  as  he  showed  that  the  amount  of  chlorine  was  greater  than 
would  combine  with  the  metals  and  ammonium  present  in  the  juice. 

There  is,  however,  very  little  doubt  that,  though  hydrochloric  acid 
is  the  acid  par  excellence  of  the  juice,  lactic  acid  does  occur  during 
digestion  ;  this  consists  partly  of  sarcolactic  acid  derived  from  meat, 
and  fermentation  lactic  acid  derived  from  carbohydrates.  The  amount 
of  lactic  acid  is  much  increased  in  those  disordered  conditions  of  the 
stomach  when  excessive  fermentative  processes  are  occurring.  Small 
quantities  of  volatile  acids,  such  as  acetic  and  butyric,  are  also  pro- 
duced in  this  way. 

.\innerini*  mithotlx  have  been  demted  for  the  detection  of  thete  acids,  am"1  thr 
most  important  of  these  are  the  following  : — 

1 .  For  free  hydrochloric  acid.  The  tropaeolin  test  has  been  already  described 
(p.  629 ) ;  other  colour  reactions  extensively  used  are  as  follows :  Solutions  of 
gentian-violet  or  methyl-violet  are  turned  blue :  this  is  exceedingly  delicate,  but 
is  hindered  by  the  presence  of  peptone.  Uffelmann,4  who  has  devoted  a  large 


1  Phil.  Trans.  1824,  p.  45.  »  Ber.  d.  S&cht.  Oetell.  d.  Witt.  Leipzig,  i.  100. 

5  Recherche*  physiol.  et  chim.  de  la  digestion,  Paris,  1826. 
4  Zeit.  klin.  Med.  viii.  892. 
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amount  of  attention  to  this  subject,  recommends  one  of  the  two  following 
reactions  :  (a)  0-6  c.c.  of  red  Bordeaux  wine  is  mixed  with  3  c.c.  of  alcohol  and 
3  c.c.  of  ether ;  the  mixture  is  almost  colourless,  and  gives  a  rose  colour  with  a 
few  drops  of  a  0-45  to  0-5  per  1000  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  even  in  the 
presence  of  peptone,  albumin,  and  salts,  (ft)  Bilberries  are  made  into  a  pulp  with 
water,  extracted  with  amylic  alcohol,  and  the  extract  used  for  colouring  paper, 
which  is  thereby  turned  blue  or  greyish-blue,  fainter  than  blue  litmus.  When 
this  is  dipped  into  0-2  per  1000  hydrochloric  acid  it  is  turned  red.  Lactic,  acetic, 
and  butyric  acids  give  the  same  reaction  when  present  in  the  proportion  of  4  to  6 
per  1000;  a  proportion  never  found  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach.  Wiesner  and 
Singer  have  introduced  a  reagent  consisting  of  2  parts  of  phloroglucinol,  1  part  of 
vanillin,  and  30  parts  of  rectified  spirit.  A  few  drops  of  filtered  gastric  juice  is 
evaporated  with  an  equal  quantity  of  the  reagent  and  red  crystals,  or  if  much 
peptone  is  present,  a  red  paste  is  formed.  The  reaction  takes  place  with  1  part 
hydrochloric  acid  in  10,000.'  The  organic  acids  do  not  give  this  reaction. 

2.  For  free  lactic  acid.  A  solution  is  made  by  mixing  10  c.c.  of  4  per  cent, 
carbolic  acid  with  20  c.c.  of  water  and  1  drop  of  the  liquor  ferri  perchloride  of  the 
British  Pharmacopoeia.  An  amethyst  blue  clear  liquid  is  formed,  which  is  turned 
yellow  by  lactic  acid  when  present  in  only  1  part  per  10,000.  The  test  is  best  per- 
formed as  follows  :  Boil  the  stomach  contents  and  filter  ;  extract  the  filtrate  with 
ether ;  evaporate  the  ethereal  extract  to  dryness,  dissolve  the  residue  in  a  little 
water,  and  add  a  few  drops  of  the  reagent  (Uffelmann).  Hydrochloric  acid 
simply  renders  the  fluid  colourless,  and  must  be  present  in  fairly  large  quantities 
to  do  this. 

The  methods  devised  for  estimating  the  amount  of  tlie  acldt  in  the  stomach  are 
the  following : — 

The  oldest  method  is  that  of  Bidder  and  Schmidt :  this  consists  in  performing 
an  ultimate  analysis,  apportioning  the  chlorine  to  the  metals  and  ammonium 
present,  and  calculating  the  remainder  as  hydrochloric  acid. 

Kabuteau's  method  2  modified  by  Cahn  and  v.  Mering,3  consists  in  driving  off 
the  volatile  acids  by  heat  and  shaking  the  residue  with  a  large  excess  of  ether, 
which  takes  up  the  lactic  acid  :  this  is  separated,  and  cinchonine  (Rabuteau  used 
quinine)  is  added  to  the  remainder  until  the  reaction  is  neutral.  The  cinchonine 
hydrochloride  is  dissolved  out  by  shaking  with  chloroform ;  the  chloroform  is 
distilled  off  from  this  extract,  and  chlorine  estimated  in  the  residue. 

Another  method,  devised  by  Cahn  and  v.  Mering,  consists  in  distilling  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  with  water  three  times.  The  volatile  acids  are  estimated 
in  the  distillate.  The  residue  is  shaken  six  times  with  500  c.c.  of  ether,  and  this 
is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  lactic  acid  estimated  by  titration.  The  residue 
contains  the  hydrochloric  acid,  and  this  also  can  be  estimated  by  titration  (see 
Acidimetry,  p.  16). 

Another  method,  used  by  Seemann 4  and  Hehner,4  consists  in  neutralising  the 
stomach  contents  by  titrating  with  sodium  hydrate,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and 
carefully  incinerating.  The  ash  is  extracted  with  water,  and  the  alkali  present 
in  the  extract  is  estimated  by  titrating  with  an  acid ;  the  difference  between  the 
amount  of  alkali  added  and  the  amount  of  alkali  found  gives  the  amount  which 
must  have  combined  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  lactic  and  volatile  acids  being 

i  A.  Giinsberg,  Chem.  Centralbl.  1887,  p.  1560. 

1  Comptes.  rend.  Ixxx.  61.  3  Deutsch.  Arch.  klin.  Med.  xxxix.  829. 

4  Zeit.  klin.  Med.  v.  5  Zeit.  anal.  Chem.  xvii.  286. 
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burnt  during  incineration.     This  method  gives  results  a  little  too  high  ;  the  other 
methods  take  a  long  time  and  a  large  quantity  of  reagent*. 

A  method  introduced  by  Sjciqvist  '  gives,  according  to  him,  perfectly  accurate 
results,  ami  is  siitliciently  simple  to  use  clinically,  as  in  the  examination  of 
vomit.  The  contents  of  the  stomach  are  evaporated  to  dryness  with  barium 
carbonate,  and  then  incinerated;  barium  chloride  is  thus  formed  and  remains 
unchanged,  but  the  barium  salts  of  the  organic  acids  are  burnt  to  barium  car- 
bonate. The  barium  chloride  is  then  extracted  with  water,  and  the  quantity  of 
tliis  >alt  which  goes  into  solution  is  a  measure  of  the  original  amount  of  free 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  titration  is  carried  out  as  follows :  The  solution  of 
barium  chloride  is  placed  in  a  beaker,  and  a  quarter  of  its  volume  of  alcohol 
added,  then  a  few  c.c.  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  containing 
10  per  cent,  of  acetic  acid.  A  standard  solution  of  potassium  dichromate  (of 
which  1  c.c.  corresponds  to  4'05  milligrammes  HC1)  is  then  added  from  a  burette 
till  the  end  reactipn  is  obtained;  the  burette  is  read,  and  the  quantity  of  HC1 
calculated.  The  indication  of  the  end  of  the  reaction  is  the  yellow  colour  which 
the  smallest  excess  of  the  dichromate  gives  to  the  liquid  floating  over  the  white 
precipitate  produced  by  the  interaction  of  the  two  salts.  A  more  delicate  test  for 
excess  of  dichromate  is,  however,  Wurster's  tetramethylparaphenylene-diaminc 
paper.  Potassium  dichromate  in  an  acetic  acid  solution  acts  in  the  same  way  as 
ozone,  to  test  for  which  the  paper  was  originally  used  ;  it  turns  it  blue. 

T/tc  ferments  of  the  yastric  juice.  Pepsin. — The  name  pepsin  was 
given  to  the  proteolytic  ferment  of  the  gastric  juice  by  Schwann.2 
Wasmann  3  was  the  first  who  attempted  to  isolate  it,  E.  Briicke 4  the 
first  who  succeeded.  Briicke's  method  consists  in  extracting  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  with  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  phos- 
phoric acid  ;  to  this  lime-water  is  added,  and  the  precipitate  of  calcium 
phosphate  so  formed  carries  the  pepsin  down  with  it.  The  precipitate 
is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  with  water,  and  dissolved  in  dilute  hy- 
drochloric acid  ;  to  this  solution  a  saturated  solution  of  cholesterin  in 
a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether  (4  :  1 )  is  added  in  small  quantities  ;  the 
cholesterin  is  precipitated,  and  this,  again,  carries  down  the  pepsin  with 
it.  The  precipitate  is  washed  first  with  a  weak  solution  of  acetic  acid, 
then  with  water,  and  lastly  with  ether.  The  ether  dissolves  out  the 
cholesterin  and  leaves  the  pepsin  undissolved.  The  pepsin,  which  by 
this  method  is  obtained  only  in  small  quantities,  is  then  dried  at  a  li»v. 
temperature. 

Von  Wittich's'  method  of  precipitating  the  pepsin  by  alcohol  from 
a  glycerin  extract  of  stomach  gives  a  larger  yield.  This  is  freed  from 
.salts  and  ]H>ptones  by  dialysis. 

The  roust  itution  of  pepsin  is  unknown.  The  elementary  analyses  of 
it  that  have  been  made  [C,  53  ;  H,  6'7  ;  N,  17'8  ;  O,  L'2-5  (Schmidt)  ; 

1  /.fit.  jihi/xiol.  (.'linn.  xiii.  1. 

*  Arch.  f.  Anut.  it.  Plnjxiol.  lM:Jf.,  ji.  '.id;   /'<»</<;.  Ann.  xxxviii. 

M.  ii.Tlin,  *  Sitzungsbcr.  Wu-n.  Akud.  xliii.  602. 

<  Archie,  iii.  I1.':!. 
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C,  51  ;  H,  7 "2  ;  N,  15'4  (Chapoteaux)]  yield  numbers  approximately 
the  same  as  proteids  ;  the  observations  of  Langley  and  Edkins  show 
also  that  the  temperature  at  which  solutions  of  pepsin  lose  their 
activity  (57°  to  58°)  is  the  same  as  that  at  which  the  proteid  in  solution 
is  coagulated.  Probably  pepsin,  like  other  enzymes,  is  either  a 
proteid  or  a  proteid-like  substance.  Pepsin  can  be  heated  to  100°  in 
the  dry  condition  without  losing  its  power.1  By  standing  under  dilute 
alcohol  or  by  precipitation  with  metallic  salts,  it  does  not  lose  its 
fermentative  activity.  Strong  alcohol  in  time  destroys  its  power.  It 
does  not  dialyse  through  animal  membranes  nor  through  parchment 
paper.  Briicke  states  that  it  is  precipitated  from  an  aqueous  solution 
by  lead  acetate  and  platinum  chloride,  but  not  by  silver  nitrate,  tannic 
acid,  acetic  acid,  and  potassium  ferrocyanide,  nor  does  it  give  the 
xanthoproteic  reaction. 

Pepsin  is  active  only  in  an  acid  medium.  It  has  been  surmised 
that  pepsin  and  the  acid  form  a  loose  compound.2  Other  acids  can  take 
the  place  of  hydrochloric  acid,  but  are  less  favourable  to  the  action  of  the 
ferment ;  nitric  acid  (0*1  to  0*4  per  cent.)  and  lactic  acid  are  next  best ; 
sulphuric,  phosphoric,  acetic,  formic,  &c.  follow  at  a  long  interval.3 
Pepsin  is  most  energetic  at  a  temperature  a  little  above  that  of 
the  body  (40°  C.).  Fick  and  Murissier,4  and  also  Hoppe-Seyler,5  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  pepsin  of  cold-blooded  animals  is  some- 
what different  from  that  of  the  warm-blooded  animals,  as  it  does  not 
work  more  energetically  at  40°  C.  than  at  0°  C. 

The  fate  of  jiepnin.  —  Like  other  ferments,  pepsin  is  not  exhausted 
by  the  work  it  does,  but  is  always  available  to  perform  more.  Some  of 
it  is  doubtless  absorbed,  as  it  is  found  in  the  tissues  (see  p.  412)  and  in 
the  urine.  The  pepsin  which  passes  on  into  the  small  intestine  is 
rendered  inactive  by  the  alkalinity  of  the  juices  there,  and  according 
to  Langley6  is  destroyed  by  the  trypsin  of  the  pancreatic  juice. 

TJie  rennet  ferment. — Hammarsteii "  states  that  pepsin  and  rennin 
are  different  ferments  for  the  following  reasons  : — 

(a)  Rennin  is  destroyed  by  a  lower  temperature  than  pepsin. 

(6)  Though  both  are  precipitable  either  by  magnesium  carbonate 
or  lead  acetate,  the  precipitation  of  pepsin  is  complete,  that  of  rennin 
incomplete.  By  fractional  precipitation  they  can  thus  be  separated. 

1  Al.  Schmidt,  Centralbl.  med.  Wiss.  1876,  No.  29. 

2  Chandelon,  Bull,  de  I'acad.  royale,  1887,  vol.  i.  p.  289. 

5  Davidson   and   Diebrich,  Arch.   f.  Anat.  it.  Physiol.  I860,  p.  688;    Wolffshiigel, 
Pfluger's  Arch.  vii.  188 ;  Ebstein  and  Griitzner,  Ibid.  viii.  182. 
4  Verhandl.  d.  Wiirzbiirg.  phj/s.  tned.  Get.  N.F.  iv.  p.  120. 

*  Pfiiiger's  Archiv.  xiv.  894.  6  Journ.  Physiol.  iii.  '.".VJ. 

*  Virchow.Hirtich,  Jahreib.  1878,  p.  138. 
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4.  THE   ACTION   OF   GASTRIC   JUICE 

The  action  of  gastric  juice  can  be  reudily  demonstrated  by  a  simple 
•  \|>eriment.  Four  test-tubes  are  taken  which  we  may  label  A,  B,  C, 
and  D.  A  is  half  filled  with  water  and  H  few  drops  of  a  glycerin 
extract  of  stomach  added  to  it,  or  a  few  fragments  of  pepsin  dissolved 
in  it ;  B  is  half  filled  with  0*2  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid  ;  C  is  half 
filled  with  a  solution  of  pepsin  in  O2  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid,  or  a 
few  drops  of  a  glycerin  extract  of  stomach  may  be  added  to  half  a 
test-tube  full  of  0'2  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid  ;  D  is  half  filled  with 
the  same  liquid.  A  small  fragment  of  a  solid  proteid,  such  as  a  piece 
of  lean  meat  or  a  shred  of  fibrin,  is  placed  in  A,  B,  and  C  ;  D  is  filled 
up  with  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  egg-albumin. 

All  four  test-tubes  are  now  put  in  a  warm  bath  at  40°  C.,  and  after 
about  ten  to  twenty  minutes  they  may  be  taken  out  and  examined.  In 
A,  which  contains  pepsin  alone,  the  fibrin  is  unaltered  ;  in  B,  which 
contains  hydrochloric  acid  alone,  the  fibrin  is  swollen  and  transparent 
(with  rather  stronger  acids,  acid-albumin  would  be  formed,  or  even 
small  quantities  of  albumoses)  ;  in  C,  containing  both  acid  and  pepsin, 
the  fibrin  will  be  swollen  and  partly  dissolved  ;  a  little  later  it  will  be 
almost  entirely  dissolved,  the  products  l>eing  acid-albumin,  albumoses, 
and  peptone.  In  D  there  will  be  no  visible  change,  but  on  testing  for 
albumin  little  or  none  would  be  found,  it  also  being  transformed  into 
acid-albumin,  albumoses,  and  peptone.  On  prolonged  digestion  the 
acid-albumin  is  converted  into  peptone  ;  a  somewhat  insoluble  product 
called  anti-albumid  is,  however,  first  formed  ;  the  albumoses  are  finally 
converted  into  peptones  too. 

The  following  simple  tests  will  show  the  presence  of  the  products 
of  gastric  digestion  : — 

(a)  Colour  a  small  quantity  of  the  liquid  with  litmus,  and  neutralise 
with  dilute  (0-1   per  cent.)  alkali  ;   a  precipitate  of  acid-albumin  or 
syntonin  is  produced,  which  dissolves  in  excess  of  alkali. 

(b)  Add  nitric  acid  :  a  precipitate  of  the  albumoses  is  produced, 
which  dissolves  up  on  heating,  and  reappears  on  cooling. 

(c)  Add  a  drop  of  very  dilute  copper  sulphate  solution  ;  a  precipi- 
tate is  produced  ;    this  dissolves  up  on  adding  ammonia,  forming  a 
violet  solution,  or  <>n  adding  potash  or  soda  forming  a  rose-red  solution. 
This  so-called  biurrt  ,-fin-fimi  is  given  by  both  peptones  and  albumoses. 
<  h-dinary  proteids  (albumins  and  globulins)  give  a  blue  solution  with 
copper  sulphate  and  ammonia,  and  a  violet  with  copper  sulphate  and 
potash  or  soda.     This  test  should  always  be  performed  in  the  cold. 

(d)  Saturate  the  liquid  with  ammonium  sulphate  (after  neutralisa- 
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tion)  ;  a  precipitate  is  produced  ;  filter  ;  the  precipitate  consists  of  the 
albumoses  ;  the  filtrate  contains  the  peptone,  which  gives  no  precipi- 
tate on  boiling  ;  no  precipitate  with  nitric  acid  ;  it,  however,  gives  a 
yellow  colour  on  being  heated  with  nitric  acid,  which  is  turned  orange 
by  ammonia  ;  it  also  gives  the  biuret  reaction.  (When  ammonium 
sulphate  is  present,  a  large  excess  of  potash  is  necessary  to  get  the  red 
tint.)  The  distinctive  and  useful  feature  of  a  peptone  is  that,  unlike 
other  proteids,  it  is  readily  diffusible  through  an  animal  membrane, 
and  thus  proteids  can  be  absorbed.  The  peptones  are  undoubtedly  the 
products  of  the  hydration  of  proteids  ;  they  and  their  intermediates, 
the  albumoses,  can  be  formed  by  other  hydrating  agents,  such  as  dilute 
mineral  acids  or  superheated  steam.  It  has  also  been  recently  stated 
that  dehydrating  agents  will  produce  ordinary  proteids  from  peptone.1 
The  earliest  experiments  of  this  nature  were  made  by  Schwann  2 
and  Lehmann.3  Before  their  time  digestion  experiments  had  been 
performed  in  various  other  ways  ;  the  ancients  supposed  that  the 
breaking  up  of  the  food  was  effected  by  the  stomach  grinding  down 
the  food  in  the  same  manner  as  the  gizzard  of  a  bird  ;  others  had  an 
idea  that  heat  and  moisture  in  the  stomach  produced  a  kind  of  putre- 
faction. Reaumur  in  1752,  and  Spallanzani  in  1783,  fed  birds  on 
materials  enclosed  in  perforated  metallic  balls  ;  after  a  time  these  balls 
were  vomited  up,  or  in  Spallanzani's  experiments  withdrawn  by  a  string  ; 
the  examination  of  the  semi-digested  food  showed  them  that  mechanical 
grinding  could  not  have  produced  the  effect,  and  also  that  there  was 
no  odour  of  putrefaction.  Then  came  the  discovery  that  the  juice 
secreted  by  the  stomach  was  acid  ;  the  first  observers  were  inclined  to 
attribute  the  solvent  power  of  the  juice  to  its  acid,  but,  as  Dr.  Beau- 
mont showed,  an  acid  of  the  same  strength  is  a  less  powerful  solvent, 
and  therefore  the  gastric  juice  must  contain  a  special  solvent  principle  ;. 
this  Eberle  supposed  to  be  the  gastric  mucus,  a  supposition  easily 
refuted.  It  was  Schwann  who  discovered  this  special  principle  and 
called  it  pepsin  ;  he  gave  the  name  albuminose  to  the  product  of  its 
action  on  albumin  ;  Lehmann's  name  peptone,  however,  has  since  been 
generally  adopted.  Lehmann  recognised  that  peptone  is  not  coagulated 
by  heat  as  albumin  is.  Meissner  '  described  a  number  of  products 
which  he  termed  parapeptone,  dyspeptone,  metapeptone,  a,  I,  and  c 
peptone.  Schmidt-Mulheim  distinguished  between  parapeptone,  pro- 
peptone,  and  peptone.  Parapeptone  is  the  acid-albumin  ;  propeptone  is 
a  very  good  name  for  what  we  now  call  the  proteoses.  Briicke  6  gave 
the  names  /<;/>/rophyr  to  a  variety  of  peptone  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and 

1  Bunge's  Phijsiul.  Chan.  p.  201.  *  Loc.  cit.  3  Lchrlmch,  1850. 

4  Zeit.  rat.  Med.  vii.,  viii.,  x.,  xii.,  and  xiv. 

"6  Sitzungsber.  Wien.  Akad.  xxxvii.  17:2;  Ixi.  Ahtli.  -J. 
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alkophtjr  to  one  stated  to  be  soluble  in  alcohol ;  this  apparent  solu- 
bility arose  from  the  fact  that  the  alcohol  used  was  not  absolute. 
Moldenfeld,1  Kossel,2  Maly,3  and  Herth4  made  elementary  analyses  of 
the  peptones  they  obtained. 

Griitzner s  introduced  a  very  valuable  method  of  estimating  the  relative  diges- 
tive activity  of  artificial  gastric  juices.  A  O'l  per  cent,  solution  of  carmine  is 
made  with  glycerin  containing  a  little  ammonia ;  this  is  used  for  staining  finely 
divided  fibrin,  which  is  then  well  washed  with  water  and  preserved  for  use  in 
ether.  Equal  quantities  of  the  coloured  fibrin  are  placed  in  equal  quantities  of 
the  two  liquids  to  be  tested ;  as  the  fibrin  is  digested,  carmine  enters  into 
solution,  and  the  liquids  are  compared  with  one  another,  and  with  a  standard 
solution  of  carmine  after  a  given  time,  with  regard  to  the  intensity  of  their  tint. 

Nearly  all  of  our  present  knowledge  of  the  chemistry  of  digestion 
is,  however,  due  to  the  work  of  Kiihne 6  and  those  associated  with 
him  in  his  researches,  particularly  Chittenden  7  and  Neumeister.8  A 
most  valuable  method  of  isolating  peptone  was  discovered  by  Wenz,9 
one  of  Kiihne's  pupils.  Tt  consists  in  the  use  of  ammonium  sulphate  as 
a  reagent ;  when  added  to  saturation  this  neutral  salt  readily  precipi- 
tates all  proteids  except  peptones.  Pure  peptone  was  never  obtained 
previous  to  this,  but  always  more  or  less  mixed  with  albumoses. 

The  earliest  of  Kiihne's  observations  showed  him  that  there  are 
two  varieties  of  peptone;  liemif)ej)tone,  which  is  by  the  pancreatic  juice 
further  split  into  leucine,  tyrosine,  <kc.  ;  antipeptone,  which  resists  this 
action  :  the  precursors  of  these  substances  in  the  albumin  molecule 
we  may  call  hemialbumin  and  antialbumin  ;  and  the  intermediate 
albumoses  (a- peptone  of  Meissner  ;  propeptone  of  Schmidt-Mulheim), 
heiiiititfiitiiHi.if  and  nn>niJ1»unnse\  we  thus  speak  of  hemi-  and  anti- 
groups  of  digestion  products.  Leaving  for  the  present  the  syntonin  or 
parapeptone  out  of  account,  we  may  represent  the  changes  that  occur 
as  follows  : — 

Albumin 


Hemi-ulbuinin  Anti-albumin 

I  • 
Hemi-albumose         A  nti-albumose 

.1  J 

Hemi-peptcuic  Anti-peptone 

More  recent  observations  have  shown  that  albumoses  may  Declassified 
in  another  way,  according  to  the  action  of  various  reagents  on  them,  into — 

»  M<-<1.  rli,-»i.  IJnters.  Heft  4.  »  PftOger's  Archiv,  ix.  48*. 

"   lin'il.  ix.  685.  4  Zeit.  physiol.  Ghent,  i.  277.  *  Loc.  cit. 

•  Verhandlungcn  detTNaturhiat.  tned.  Venin»  en  Heidelberg,  N.F.  i.  et  seq. 
7  Kiilnif  nii«l  Cliitt.-ixl.-ii,  y.eit.  Biol.  xx.  and  xxii. 

*  Ibid,  xxiii.  HIM!  xxiv.  •  Ibid  xxii. 
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1.  Proto-albumose  :     Soluble  in  hot  and  cold  water,  and  in  dilate 
saline  solutions ;    precipitated  by  saturation  with  sodium  chloride  or 
magnesium  sulphate. 

2.  Hetero-albumose  :  Insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  0-o  to  15  per  cent, 
sodium  chloride  solutions  in  the  cold,  but  precipitated  by  heating  to 
65°  C.     The  precipitate,  however,  is  not  a  heat-coagulum,  as  it  readily 
dissolves  in  dilute  acid  or  alkali.     Hetero-albumose  is  precipitated  by 
dialysinr  out  the  salt  from  its  solutions.      Like  the  other  albumoses,  it 
is  precipitated  by  alcohol,  but  unlike  them  it  is  partly  converted  into 
an  insoluble  product  called  dys-albumose.    Hetero-albumose,  like  proto- 
albumose,  is  precipitated  by  saturation  with  neutral  salts. 

3.  Deutero-albuinose  :    Soluble  in  hot  and  cold  water.     It  is  not 
precipitated  by  saturation  with  sodium  chloride   or  magnesium  sul- 
phate, but  it  is  by  saturation  with  ammonium  sulphate.     It  is  not 
precipitated  by  copper  sulphate,  and  only  gives  the  nitric  acid  reaction 
so  characteristic  of  albumoses  in  the  presence  of  excess  of  salt.     It  is 
thus  in  its  reactions  the  nearest  to  the  peptones. 

The  table  on  the  next  page  contrasts  the  chief  reactions  of  albumins 
and  globulins  (the  native  proteids)  witli  those  of  the  products  of  pro- 
teolysis  (albumoses  and  peptones). 

Further  particulars  concerning  the  separation  and  properties  of 
these  substances  have  been  already  given  in  the  chapter  on  proteids 
(Chap.  X).  A  table  for  their  systematic  separation  is  given  on  p.  140. 
For  the  results  of  elementary  analysis,  the  original  memoirs  must  be 
consulted.  The  question,  however,  which  now  especially  concerns  us  is, 
how  can  the  two  classifications  of  digestion  products  be  fitted  in  one 
with  the  other  1  Has  each  form  of  albumose  an  anti-  and  a  hemi- 
variety,  or  are  certain  albumoses  hemi-  and  certain  others  anti-  ? 
This  question  has  been  investigated  by  Neumeister,  and  the  results  of 
his  investigations  may  be  embodied  in  the  following  table  : — 

Albumin 


Hemi-albumiii         Anti-albumin 

_        I  ! 

!  II  ! 

Proto-albumose         Hetero-albumose         Anti-albuminate 

I  I  I 

Hemi-deutero-albumose    Ampho-deutero-albumose    Anti-albumin 

.    I 
Anti-deutero-albumose 

I 
Homi-peptone         Ampho- peptone  Anti-peptone 
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The  scheme  tabulated  on  the  opposite  page  appears  complicated,  l>ut 
its  difficulties  are  more  on  the  surface  than  real.  The  albumin  may, 
as  before,  be  considered  to  be  composed  of  hemi-albumin  and  anti 
albumin  :  the  hemi-albumin  in  the  first  stage  of  hydration  is  split  into 
j>roto-albumose  and  hetero-albumose  ;  the  ami  albumin  yields  hetero- 
alliuimiM'  and  acid-albumin  :  tin-  acid  albumin  is  railed  anti-albuminatr 
in  the  table  oppoMtr".  a>  it  yields  on  .subsrijiicnt  tliijotion  anti-products 
only.  We  thus  see  that  deatero-albumOM  is  not  formed  directly  from 
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the  albumin,  but  is  a  second  stage  in  the  process  of  hydration.  The 
albumoses  formed  directly  from  albumin  (i.e.  proto-  and  hetero-albu- 
mose)  are  called  primary  albumoses.  Deutero-albumose  is  thus  nearest 
to  the  peptones,  not  only  in  its  reactions,  but  also  in  its  method  of 
formation. 

If  the  three  primary  cleavage  products  of  digestion  be  separated 
and  subjected  to  further  digestion,  peptone  is  the  ultimate  result  in 
each  case.  Proto-albumose  yields  hemi-peptone  ' ;  the  deutero-albumose, 
which  is  an  intermediate  stage  in  the  process,  is  termed  hemi-deutero- 
albumose,  as  it  yields  hemi-peptone.  Hetero-albumose  indicating  its 
double  origin  yields  both  anti-  and  hemi-,  that  is,  ampho-peptone,  the 
intermediate  deutero-albumose  being  correspondingly  named  ampho- 
deutero-albumose.  The  anti-albuminate  is  first  changed  into  the 
insoluble  anti  albumid,  which  slowly  yields  anti-peptone,  with  an  inter- 
mediate stage  of  anti-deutero-albumose. 

Digestion  in  the  stomach  never  goes  further  than  the  formation  of 
peptone  ;  leucine  and  tyrosine  are  not  formed.  Such  is,  so  far  as  is  at 
present  known,  the  series  of  changes  which  albumin  undergoes. 

Fibrin  is  first  dissolved,  forming  a  solution  of  globulins  (see  p.  233), 
and  these  are  then  converted  into  the  same  series  of  products  with 
peptone  as  the  terminal  product.  The  products  of  globulin  may 
be  termed  globuloses  ;  of  vitellin,  vitelloses  ;  of  casein,  caseoses  ;  of 
myosin,  myosinoses  ;  and  these  are  very  like  the  albumoses  ;  any  slight 
variations  that  may  occur  have  been  already  alluded  to  in  the  descrip- 
tions already  given  of  the  separate  proteids.  They  may  be  all  con- 
veniently grouped  together  under  the  general  term  proteoses.  The 
products  of  digestion  of  elastin  (p.  475)  and  of  gelatin  (p.  472)  have 
a  general  resemblance  to  the  proteoses  and  peptones.  Mucin,  keratin, 
and  nuclein  are  not  digested  in  the  stomach.  Haemoglobin  is  split 
into  hfematin  and  acid-albumin  ;  the  former  remains  unchanged,  the 
latter  is  digested.  Except  that  the  proteid  envelopes  of  fat-cells  are 
dissolved,  fats  are  not  altered  in  the  stomach.  Starch  is  also  un- 
altered.2 Cane  sugar  is  said  to  be  partially  converted  into  dextrose  and 
laevulose  by  the  mucin  of  the  stomach. 3 

We  thus  see  that  the  stomach  acts  for  all  practical  purposes  on 
only  one  of  the  proximate  principles  of  food,  namely,  the  proteids. 

Why  the  stomach  does  not  digest  itself  during  life  is  a  question  that 

1  Proto-albumose  has  never  yet  been  obtained  absolutely  free  from  hetero-albumose ; 
the  purer  it  is,  the  less  anti-product  does  it  yield ;  Neumeister  therefore  concludes  that  if 
it  were  entirely  free  from  impurity  it  would  yield  a  pure  hemi-peptone.  ' 

*  Except  in  the  stomachs  of  such  animals  as  the  horse  and  pig,  where  an  alkaline 
juice  is  secreted  for  the  first  hour  or  so  after  the  arrival  of  food  (see  pp.  612,  628). 

3  This  action  is,  however,  very  slight  (Komanos,  Diss.  Strasburg,  1875). 
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has  never  yet  received  an  answer.  John  Hunter's  '  view  that  it  is  due 
to  a  '  living  principle  '  is  no  real  explanation.  The  stomach  after  death 
may  at  a  suitable  temperature  digest  itself,  and  self-digestion  may  also 
occur  in  ulcerated  portions  of  the  stomach -wall  where  the  circulation 
has  hem  stopped,  and  so  lead  to  perforation.  But  the  mere  alkalinity 
of  the  blood  and  lymph  )>athing  the  stomach  is  not  the  whole  secret 
of  its  power  of  resisting  the  action  of  the  acid  juice  ;  for  the  intes- 
tines and  the  pancreas  are  similarly  able  to  withstand  the  digestive 
action  of  the  pancreatic  juice,  which  is  most  energetic  in  alkaline 
media. 

Path  ol  otj  ical  awl  other  abnormal  conditions  of  gastric  digestion. — 
We  have  seen  the  conditions  under  which  gastric  digestion  is  most 
favourably  carried  on  ;  we  have  now  to  see  those  which  hinder  or 
interfere  with,  or  accompany,  disorders  of  digestion  in  the  stomach. 

All  salts  of  the  heavy  metals,  such  as  mercuric  chloride  or  lead 
acetate,  which  form  precipitates  with  pepsin  and  proteids,  completely 
stop  both  artificial  and  natural  digestion.  Concentrated  solutions  of 
alkaline  salts  (sodium  or  magnesium  sulphate,  <frc.),  which  produce 
transudation  of  fluid  into  the  storrach,  act  similarly  ;  and  quite  small 
percentages  of  such  salts  (such  as  0'004  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  sodium, 
potassium,  ammonium,  or  magnesium,  0'02  of  various  urates,  O'Ol  of 
sodium  phosphate,  <fec.)  have  a  very* considerable  inhibitory  effect  when 
ucid  solutions  of  pure  pepsin  are  used  in  experiments  on  artificial 
digestion ;  the  same  is  true  for  trypsin  (Nasse,2  Heidenhain,3  A. 
Schmidt.4  E.  Stadelmann  •"').  Phenol  must  be  somewhat  concentrated  to 
stop  gastric  digestion.6  Bitters,  according  to  Buchheim,  do  not  further 
gastric  digestion  ;  but  common  experience  is  against  this  ;  like  pepper 
tln-y  stimulate  the  mucous  membrane  to  secrete. 

An  admixture  with  the  gastric  juice  which  is  not  uncommon  in 
pathological  states  is  bile.  If  this  enters  the  stomach  from  the  intes- 
tinr.  it  pro. -ijiitates  the  proteids,  and  prevents  them  entering  that 
swollen  condition  so  essential  for  gastric  digestion.  It  also  m-'itralisi  s 
the  gastric  juice  and  thus  entirely  stops  the  activity  of  pepsin.  Should. 
however,  the  pancreatic  juice  enter  with  the  bile,  it  may  happen  that 
pancreatic  digestion  occurs  in  the  stomach.7 

To  speak  of  all  the  varied  pathological  conditions  of  the  stomach 
would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  this  work.  Our  knowledge  is  in  many 
cases  the  result  of  intVivncr  from  the  good  or  bad  effects  of  certain 

'  Phil.  Trans.  1772.  »  Pfliigcr's  Archie,  xi.  3  //,/,/.  x. 

I  xiii.  .  ••>   /.,;t.  liiol.  \\, 

'•  Bu<  hli<-im,  lii-itrnij,-  .:.  .1  /•; n>  i m ittfllehre,  Leipzig,  1849,  Heft  i.  p.  112. 
1 1 .  .ppe-Seyler,  Physiol.  Chem.  p.  288. 
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methods  of  treatment ;  except  in  those  cases  where  there  is  vomiting  or 
a  fistula,  we  can  but  rarely  examine  the  actual  stomach  contents. 

The  two  chief  forms  of  dyspepsia  are  (1)  the  atonic,  where  there 
is,  as  Beaumont  observed,  a  condition  of  the  stomach  much  resembling 
the  furred  tongue  of  the  patient.  The  secretion  is  scanty  ;  this  is 
often  owing  to  anaemia,  and  an  imperfect  blood-supply  may  lead  to- 
ulceratioii  of  the  stomach-walls  ;  fever  also,  as  Beaumont  showed, 
produces  much  the  same  effect  ;  even  mechanical  stimulation  of  the 
stomach  calls  forth  little  or  no  secretion.  (2)  Irritative  dyspepsia  ;  in 
this  the  stomach  is  in  a  state  of  active  congestion  ;  the  blood -supply  is 
greater  than  normal  ;  an  excess  of  fluid  is  poured  out  into  the  stomach  ; 
but  in  these  catarrhal  conditions  the  fluid  is  not  gastric  juice,  but  an 
alkaline  transudation. ' 

In  special  diseases  of  the  alimentary  canal  the  digestive  juices,  it 
need  hardly  be  said,  are  abnormal.  Thus  in  typhoid  fever  there  is  little 
or  no  pepsin  secreted  (Hoppe-Seyler 2)  ;  in  cancer  some  observers 
have  stated  there  is  no  hydrochloric  acid  formed  3  ;  others  have  found 
the  acid  ;  probably  the  cases  vary  a  good  deal  in  this  particular.4 

Putrefaction  does  not  occur  normally  in  the  stomach  ;  bacteria  do 
not  flourish  in  an  acid  medium  ;  but  in  various  conditions  in  which  the 
normal  acid  is  absent,  or  masked  by  excess  of  alkaline  transudation,. 
fermentations  set  up  by  bacteria,  sarcinae,  and  other  fungi  may 
occur.  Thus  in  certain  cases  alcoholic  fermentation  may  take  place  ; 
more  frequently  the  lactic  and  butyric  fermentations  are  set  up.  In 
these  and  other  changes  of  a  similar  kind  certain  of  the  products  are 
gaseous  (carbonic  acid,  hydrogen,  marsh  gas)  and  distend  the  stomach, 
passing  off  ultimately  in  eructations.  The  gases  are  in  these  cases 
mixed  with  air,  of  which  a  small  quantity  is  always  swallowed  with 
the  food.  On  the  next  page  are  some  analyses  of  gases  from  the 
stomach  ;  the  numbers  are  percentages  of  volume. 

Gastric  juicK  in  invertebrates. — The  only  research  I  have  been  able 
to  find  in  connection  with  this  subject  is  that  of  Stamati 5  on  the  gastric 
juice  of  the  crayfish.  This  was  obtained  by  means  of  a  fistula,  and 
was  found  to  be  yellowish  and  alkaline;  it  forms  peptones  t'l.tm 
proteids,  sugar  from  starch,  and  emulsifies  fats,  liberating  fatty  acids. 
Its  action  thus  resembles  that  of  the  pancreatic  juice  of  vertebrates. 

1  A  most  important  paper  on  this  subject  is  one  by  Leube,  Deutsch.  Arch.  f.  klin. 
Mrd.  xxxiii. 

*  Physiol.  Chem.  p.  242. 

s  v.  d.  Velden;  Kredel,  Zeit.  f.  klin.  Med.  vii.  592;  Riegel,  Deutsdi.  Arch.  f.  klin. 
Med.  xxxvi.  100. 

«  H.  Koster,  Maly's  Jahresb.  xv.  287  ;  see  also  Maly,  Mali/'s  Jaliresb.  xiv.  290,  footnote. 

5  Compt.  rend.  soc.  iiol.  (2)  v.  Hi. 
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CHAPTER   XXXI 

DIGESTION  IN  THE  INTESTINES 

THE  greyish,  acid,  pap-like  material  that  leaves  the  stomach  by  the 
pyloric  orifice  is  called  chyme  ;  it  enters  the  small  intestine,  and  is 
slowly  propelled  along  it,  anrl  subsequently  through  the  large  intestine, 
by  the  peristalsis  of  the  muscular  coats.  The  chyme  excites  the  pour- 
ing out  of  the  secretions  from  the  pancreas,  the  liver,  and  the  intestinal 
glands.  These  juices  are  all  alkaline  ;  the  acidity  of  the  chyme  is 
neutralised  and  the  activity  of  the  pepsin  which  left  the  stomach  is 
brought  to  an  end.  When  the  bile  meets  the  chyme  the  turbidity  of 
the  latter  is  increased,  owing  to  the  precipitation  of  certain  proteids  ; 
an  alkaline  juice  like  the  bile  would  naturally  precipitate  any  acid- 
albumin,  but  this  is  not  its  only  action.  The  bile-salts  form  with  the 
undigested  albumin,  and  also  with  the  albumoses  (not  with  true  pep- 
tone), a  precipitate  independent  of  the  reaction.  It  has  been  surmised 
that  this  conversion  of  chyme  into  a  resinous,  viscid  mass  is  to  hinder 
somewhat  its  progress  through  the  intestine  ;  it  clings  to  the  intestinal 
wall,  thus  allowing  absorption  to  take  place. 

The  intestinal  contents  become  alkaline  about  ten  or  twelve  inches 
from  the  pylorus,  and  then  pancreatic  digestion  begins.  This  secretion 
continues  the  work  commenced  in  the  mouth  and  stomach,  and  also 
acts  on  fats  ;  the  succus  entericus  and  bile  are  of  minor  importance. 
Putrefactive  organisms  abound  and  produce  substances  to  be  described 
later.  The  reaction  of  the  intestinal  contents  remains  alkaline  until 
the  large  intestine  is  i-eached  ;  fermentative  processes  have  by  this 
time  produced  sufficient  lactic,  butyric,  and  similar  acids  to  more  than 
neutralise  the  alkalinity  of  the  juices.  This  acidity  stops  the  digestive 
action  of  the  pancreatic  juice. 

As  the  contents  pass  along  the  intestine,  soluble  matters  are 
produced  and  then  absorbed,  and  thus  the  amount  of  chyme  is 
gradually  diminishing.  In  such  animals  as  the  dog,  where  digestion 
is  active  and  the  nature  of  the  food  almost  entirely  digestible,  the 
intestine  will  be  almost  empty  six  to  nine  hours  after  a  full  meal. 
The  amount  of  undigested  residue,  which  ultimately  forms'  the  faeces,  is 
much  larger  in  those  animals,  like  herbivora,  whose  food  contains  a 
quantity  of  indigestible  material  like  cellulose. 
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The  surface  of  the  small  intestine  is  increased  for  the  purposes  of 
absorption  by  the  folds  of  mucous  membrane  called  the  ralvnla 
tvnniventi'x,  and  also  by  the  smaller  projections  called  rilli.  Though 
these  are  absent  from  the  large  intestine,  absorption  particularly  of 
water  goes  on  there,  and  the  contents  thus  become  of  more  solid 
consistency  as  they  approach  the  rectum.  The  length  and  capacity  of 
the  intestines  vary  much  in  different  animals,  and  are  related  to  tin- 
bulk  of  food  these  animals  are  in  the  habit  of  ingesting.  The  length 
of  the  intestines  is  thus  much  greater  in  herbivora  than  in  carnivora. 
The  horse  is  an  exception  to  this  rule,  but  the  immense  capacity  of  its 
intestines  makes  up  for  their  shortness.  Omnivorous  animals,  like  man 
and  the  pig,  occupy  an  intermediate  position  between  carnivora  and 
herbivora.  The  following  table  gives  some  particulars  bearing  out  the 
above  general  statements :— 


Aniin:il 

lUtio  of  lenRth  of 

iiitf-tiiif.i  to  U-nirtli 
of  txxly 

Average  cnimcity 

Surface  arra  of  into*- 
tinal  mucous  membrane 

Dog      .     . 

5     1 

8  litres 

0'6  square  metre 

2at  .     .     . 

4     1 

— 

— 

Ig.     .     . 

16     1 

27  litres 

3  square  metres 

Man      .     . 

9     1 

20      „ 

— 

Horse  .     . 

12     1 

Stomach,  10-  18  lit  res;  in- 

15'5 square  metres 

testine,  200  litres 

3x  .     .     . 

20     1 

Stomach,   200  litres;  in- 

1">          i.           » 

testine,  80  litres 

Sheep  .     . 

2G     \ 

— 

— 

,;.Mt    .    . 

26     1 

— 

— 

1 
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CHAPTER   XXXII 

THE  SECRETION  OF  THE  PANCREAS 

THE  pancreas  is  a  gland  very  similar  in  structure  to  the  parotid  gland. 
Its  duct  enters  the  duodenum  close  to  the  orifice  of  the  bile-duct. 

Such  knowledge  as  we  possess  of  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
pancreas  as  a  whole  has  been  given  on  p.  558.  We  are  now  more 
particularly  interested  in  its  secretion. 

The  older  physiologists  were  quite  ignorant  of  the  vast  importance 
of  the  pancreatic  juice.  Claude  Bernard  (1846)  considered  that  it  was 
instrumental  in  the  emulsifying  of  fats.  Bidder  and  Schmidt l  were 
the  first  to  make  analyses  of  the  juice,  and  our  knowledge  of  its  action 
and  its  ferments  is  due  to  the  investigations  of  Heidenhain,2  Bernstein,3 
Langley,4  Lea,5  and  especially  Kiihne.6 

The  dog  has  been  the  animal  from  which  pancreatic  juice  has  been 
generally  obtained,  as  the  principal  duct  of  the,  pancreas  in  this  animal 
enters  the  intestine  quite  two  centimetres  from  the  orifice  of  the  bile- 
duct.  A  cannula  is  inserted  into  this  duct,  brought  through  the 
abdominal  wound  and  carefully  stitched  to  it ;  in  a  few  days  the 
wound  heals  (Cl.  Bernard).  The  animal  suffers  from  not  being  able  to 
carry  on  intestinal  digestion  properly,  and  in  consequence  the 
pancreatic  juice  in  a  day  or  two  becomes  very  watery  compared  to  that 
which  is  secreted  at  first. 

The  secretion  of  pancreatic  juice  begins  in  the  dog  immediately 
after  the  introduction  of  food  into  the  stomach,  and  attains  a  maximum 
three  hours  later  (Bernstein).  A  large  amount  of  food  increases  both  the 
quantity  and  the  quality  of  the  juice  secreted  ;  the  juice,  however,  secreted 
at  the  commencement  of  digestion  is  always  richer  in  solid  constituents 
than  that  secreted  later.  The  secretion  of  pancreatic  juice  is  stated  to 
be  continuous  in  herbivorous  animals  (Heidenhain  7). 

There  is  at  present  nothing  known  concerning  secreting  nerves  of 

1  Die  Verdauungsstifte  mid  der  Stoffu-ecJisel,  Mitau  and  Leipzig,  1852;  Ann.  Chrm. 
Pharm.  xcii.  88. 

8  Pfliiger's  Archiv,  x.  557. 

3  Sitzungsb.  d.  Akatl.  d.  Wiss.  (Leipzig,  1869),  p.  iH!.  *  Journ.  Physiol.  iii. 

5  Kiihne  and  Lea,  Verhandl.  <l.  Heidelberg,  naturhisf.  inert.  Vereins,  N.F.  1,  Heft  v. 
p.  445. 

B  Arch. f. path. Anat.  xxxix.  1!K);  Heidelberg.  Vtlrhtindlungen,'$.F.  1.  Heft  iv. and  v. 

7  Pfl'Ager't  Archiv,  xiv.  457. 
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the  pancreas.     During  digestion  the  pancreas,  however,  like  the  other 
abdominal  organs,  is  gorg^l  with  blood  from  dilatation  of  its  \* 
Induction  sliocks  applied  to  the  organ  itself  or  injections  of  blood  or 
chyle  stimulate  the  secretion  (Kiihne  and  Lea). 

Pancreatic  juice  is  secreted  under  considerable  pressure  ;  in  the 
rabbit  the  pressure  in  the  duct  amounts  to  16  to  17  mm.  of  mercury 
(  Hcidenhain). 

The  quantity  secreted  by  the  dog  is  about  2'5  grammas  per  kilo- 
gramme of  body-weight  in  the  twenty-four  hours  (Bidder  and  Schmidt). 
Colin  obtained  from  the  horse  175,  from  the  cow  200  to  270,  from  the  pig 
12  to  15  grammes  per  hour.  It  has  been  calculated  that  a  man  secretes 
about  150  grammes  of  pancreatic  juice  per  diem. 

Microscopic  examination  of  the  gland-cells  in  different  stages  of 
activity  reveals  a  series  of  changes  comparable  to  those  already 
described  in  the  case  of  the  salivary  and  gastric  cells.  Granules 
indicating  the  presence  of  a  zymogen,1  which  is  called  trypsinogen 


KIG.  H5.     1'iirt  nf  an  .Uveolns  of  the  Rabbit's  Pancreas  :  A,  before  discliari<e  ;  II,  after. 
(  From  Poster,  after  KUline  anil  Lea.) 

{i.e.  the  precursor  of  trypsin,  the  most  important  ferment  of  the 
pancreatic  juice),  crowd  the  cells  before  secretion  ;  these  are  discharged 
during  secretion,  so  that  in  an  animal  whose  pancreas  has  been 
powerfully  stimulated  to  secrete,  as  by  the  administration  of  pilocarpine, 
the  granules  are  only  seen  at  the  free  border  of  the  cells  (Kiihne  and 
Lea). 

For  the  investigation  of  the  action  of  pancreatic  juice,  an  artificial 
juice  is  now  usually  employed.  A  pancreas  is  allowed  to  stand  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  of  the  air  for  twenty-four  hours  ;  or  it  may  be 
treated  with  dilute  acetic  acid  immediately  ;  either  method  converts 
the  zymogen  into  the  ferment.  It  is  then  minced  and  placed  for  some 
days  or  weeks  under  glycerin.2  The  glycerin  dissolves  out  the 

•••r  t<>  p. -1.11.     Tln-sr  j,'nimil»'s  are  not  so  readily  destroyed  by  rlimmir  uoid  us 
in  tin-  salivary  gland*  mid  stomach. 
-  v.  Wittich,  I'jiiit/rr's  Archie,  ii.  198. 
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ferments  ;  these  may  be  precipitated  from  the  extract  by  alcohol,  then 
collected,  dried  at  a  low  temperature,  and  preserved  for  future  use. 
An  artificial  pancreatic  juice  may  be  then  made  by  dissolving  this  in 
1  per  cent,  sodium  carbonate  solution  ;  or  a  little  of  the  glycerin 
extract  may  itself  be  added  to  the  same  alkaline  solution  ;  this,  how- 
ever, acts  more  slowly  because  of  the  presence  of  glycerin. 


COMPOSITION   OF   PANCREATIC   JUICE 

The  normal  secretion  of  the  pancreas  in  the  dog  is  a  clear,  colourless, 
viscid,  almost  syrupy  fluid.  It  has  a  saltish  taste  and  strong,  alkaline 
reaction.  The  alkalinity  is  due  to  phosphates  and  carbonates,  especially 
of  soda.  The  pancreatic  juice  of  herbivora  is  more  watery  than  in  the 
dog ;  in  one  case  of  human  pancreatic  juice  obtained  by  Herter  the 
fluid  was  not  viscid  but  limpid. 

The  following  analyses  (given  in  parts  per  1000)  have  been 
made  :- — 


Water    .     .     . 

Dog 

Horse 

Human 

Collected  on  first 
opening  the  duct 
(Schmidt) 

From  a  permanent 
fistula  (  Kroger).1 
Mean  of  3  analyses 

Hoppe-Seyler  a 

Herter  ' 
976-0 

900-76 

980-44                  982-53 

Solids    .     .     . 

98-92                       19-56                     1747 

24-0 

Organic  matter         90-38                      12'7:-i                      8'88* 
Salts       .     .     .             8-54                         6-83                       8'59t 

18-0 
6-0 

KC1  .     .     .     . 
NaCl      .     .     . 
Na,P04.     .     . 
Na,p      .     .     . 
Ca,,(P04)2  .     . 
Mg2P207      .     . 
MgO      ... 

7-36 
0-45 
0-32 
0-*2(CaO) 

0-05 

0-93 
2-53 
0-02 
3-30 
0-07 
0-01 
0-01 

*  Of  this  8-6  consisted  of  for- 
ments  soluble  in  water,  after 
precipitation  by  alcohol 
t  Containing     much     sodium 
phosphate 

The  organic  substances  present  in  the  pancreatic  ferment  are  : — 
a.  Ferments  :    These  are  the  most  important,  both  quantitatively 
and  functionally,  of  all  the  constituents  ;  they  are  four  in  number  : 
i.  Trypsin —  a  proteolytic  ferment. 

ii.  Amylopsin  or  pancreatic  diastase — an  amylolytic  ferment, 
iii.  Steapsin —  a  fat-splitting  ferment, 
iv.  A  milk-curdling  ferment, 

* 

1  Digs.  Dorpat,  1854.     Quoted  from  Hoppe-Seyler,  Physiol.  CJii'/n.  p.  -J.v.i. 
*  Ibid.  p.  'J.v.).  3  Quoted  from  McKendrick's  Physiology,  ii.  125. 
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b.  A  small  amount  of  proteid  which  is  coagulable  by  heat. 

••.   A  inuciii  or  mucin-like  substance.1 

if.  Traces  of  leucine,  tyrosine,  xanthine,  and  of  soaps  have  been 
described. 

7V/'  /•  rnients  of  f/t>  jmn erratic  jnice. — i.  Trypsin.-  Bernard  a  and 
later  Corvisart 3  observed  that  the  pancreatic  secretion  dissolved  coagu- 
lated white  of  egg.  Kuhne  studied  this  action  carefully  and  gave  the 
name  tryi>*in  to  the  ferment  that  produces  the  action.  Kuhne  pre- 
]  1. 1  red  the  ferment  by  means  of  making  an  aqueous  extract  of  the 
jKincreas  at  0°  C.,  and  precipitating  the  proteids  and  ferments  there- 
t'mm  with  alcohol.  The  precipitate  was  collected,  dissolved  in  water, 
and  acetic  acid  added  till  1  per  cent,  of  the  acid  was  present  in  the 
solution  ;  the  precipitate  so  produced  was  again  extracted  with  water 
and  filtered  ;  the  filtrate  was  again  treated  in  the  same  way,  first  with 
alcohol,  then  with  acetic  acid  ;  the  filtrate  was  made  alkaline  with  soda, 
digested  at  40°  C.,  and  filtered.  The  filtrate  was  evaporated  down,  and 
thus  tyrosine  crystallised  out ;  the  rest  of  the  tyrosine,  leucine,  and 
peptone  was  dialysed  off.  Though  this  method  gives  a  purer  ferment 
than  those  previously  adopted,  yet,  as  Hoppe-Seyler  states,  the  pre- 
paration cannot  be  regarded  as  absolutely  pure.  The  substance  ob- 
tained is  soluble  in  water  and  in  glycerin,  but  not  in  alcohol ;  when  a 
solution  in  water  is  acidified  faintly  and  heated,  a  heat-coagulum  is 
formed. 

Kiihne 4  has  more  recently  introduced  the  following  method  of 
preparing  trypsin.  The  fresh  or  dried  gland  is  first  digested  with 
O'l  per  cent,  solution  of  salicylic  acid  for  four  hours,  then  with  alkaline 
solution  of  thymol  for  twelve  hours ;  the  acid  and  alkaline  extracts  are 
mixed  and  the  amount  of  thymol  brought  up  to  0-o  per  cent.  ;  the 
amount  of  soda  is  brought  up  to  the  same  percentage  and  the  mixture 
is  digested  for  six  days,  then  cooled,  and  the  tyrosine  crystals  which 
have  formed  are  filtered  off.  It  is  then  neutralised  with  acetic  acid 
and  saturated  with  ammonium  sulphate  ;  this  precipitates  the  trypsin  ; 
the  precipitate  is  collected,  washed  with  saturated  solution  of  ammo- 
nium sulphate,  and  dissolved  in  Ol2  per  cent,  soda  solution  ;  this  Lciv.  - 
a  powerful  digestive  fluid.  If  one  desires  to  get  rid  of  ammonium 
-sulphate,  this  is  done  by  dialysis. 

A  conclusion  which  appears  to  be  justified  from  these  methods  of 

1   In  two  specimens  of  dogs' pancreatic  juice  I  have  cxamim-d.  acetic  acid  gave  a 
pn-cipitutf.     Tin-  viscidity  of  the  juic-r  is  .-\  idi-ntly  <lue  to  this  substance,  though 
it  is  tnit-  iiiucin  or  u  nurleo-allnuilin  I  did  not  im t-sti^iUr. 
•in,  Paris,  lrf.->r>,  p.  334. 

•unite  ilu  jHiiicria*,  Paris,  1H58. 
//./.  inril.  HV.»s.  ism;.  No.  :; 
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preparation  is  that  trypsin  is  either  a  proteki  or  a  substance  closely 
allied,  or  adherent,  to  a  proteid. 

Trypsin  acts  best  in  an  alkaline  medium  ;  it  also  acts  in  a  neutral 
medium.  Stutzer  l  obtained  equally  good  results  with  artificial  diges- 
tion when  the  alkaline  fluid  used  was  0*25,  0'5,  or  1-0  per  cent,  of 
sodium  carbonate.  Trypsin  will  not  act  at  all  in  an  acid  medium,  and 
is  destroyed  by  hydrochloric  acid  or  by  the  acids  it  meets  farther  on  in 
the  large  intestine  (Langley).  None  passes  into  the  urine,  so  probably 
it  is  entirely  destroyed  in  the  intestine.  Salicylic  acid,  however,  does 
not  hinder  the  action  of  the  ferment,  so  that  this  antiseptic  can  be 
added  to  artificial  digestion  experiments  to  prevent  the  putrefaction 
so  generally  associated  with  tryptic  digestion2  (Kiihne).  Trypsin 
occurs  in  the  pancreatic  secretion  of  new-born  children,  except  in 
certain  cases,  and  in  these  cases  diarrhoea,  generally  fatal,  is  apt  to 
occur. 

ii.  Amylapsin.—The  diastatic  action  of  pancreatic  juice  was  first 
described  by  Valentin  3  ;  the  ferment  was  separated  in  a  more  or  less 
pure  condition  by  Kroger,4  who  found  it  could  be  precipitated  but  not 
destroyed  by  lead  acetate,  though  by  more  powerful  reagents,  like 
mineral  acids,  acetic  acid,  and  alkalis,  it  is  destroyed.  Other  attempts 
to  obtain  a  pure  product  by  means  of  extracting  the  gland  with  lime- 
water  were  made  by  Danilewsky,5  and  later  by  Cohnheim.6  It  diffuses 
more  readily  than  the  other  ferments  of  the  juice  (v.  \Vittich). 

It  is  absent  in  the  pancreatic  juice  of  new-born  children  (Xorowin,7 
Zweifel  8).  Hence  much  starchy  food  is  bad  for  very  young  children. 

Amylopsin,  like  most  ferments,  acts  best  at  40°  C.  Like  ptyalin,  it 
converts  starch  into  maltose.  It  acts  better  in  the  presence  of  bile 
than  by  itself.9  Stutzer  10  found  that  pancreatic  fluid  acts  better  on 
carbohydrates  when  it  is  neutral  than  when  alkaline  ;  yet  after  the 
food  has  been  subjected  previously  to  the  action  of  ptyalin  and  then  of 
pepsin,  the  best  results  with  pancreatic  fluid  are  obtained  when  it  is 
feebly  alkaline. 

iii.  Steapsin. — The  existence  of  a  fat-splitting  ferment  in  the  pan- 
creatic juice  is  inferred  from  the  action  of  the  pancreatic  juice  on  fats. 

1  Zeit.physioL  C/ICIH.  xi.  '207. 

-'  Other  antiseptics  often  used  are  ether  (Hopin'-SeyW,  Physivl.  Chan.  p.  264)  and 
arsenious  acid  in  small  quantities  (Schafer  and  Buhn,  WUrzbnrg.  Verhandl.  1672, 
vol.  iii.  p.  288).  I  have  found  the  latter  oxc ccdin^ly  useful. 

3  Lehrb.  d.  Physiol.  2nd  edit.  l.su.  «  Loc.  cit. 

•"'    \'irchow's  Archiv,  xxv.  '27'.).  6  Ibid,  xxviii.  '251. 

'  '1  Centralbl.  med.  Wiss.  1873,  No.  20.  «  Loc.  cit. 

9  Martin  and  Williams,  Proc.  Boy.  Sue.  \1\.  :'>.">*.  M.,iv  mvntly  \tbid.  xlviii.  160) 
these  observers  have  shown  that  the  bik'  is  alsu  favourable  to  the  action  of  trypsin  on 
proteids.  10  Zcit.  pliyuiol.  C'/ion.  xii.  1-1. 
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The  ferment  ha.-,  never  been  separated  ;  it  is  destroyed  by  treating  the 
gland  with  alcohol  ;  it  doe*  not  dissolve  in  glycerin  as  do  the  other  t\\<> 
ferments  \\r  have  described.  This  ferment  probably  exists  in  the 
se.-retion  of  the  pancreas  of  the  embryo,  for  free  fatty  acids  are  found 
in  the  rueconium. 

iv.  Milk-cunlliinj  /-/•///•///. — The  addition  of  pancreatic  juice  to 
milk  causes  clotting,  but  this  action  is  seldom  called  into  play  normally, 
as  the  milk  upon  which  the  juice  has  to  act  has  been  already  curdled 
by  the  rennin  of  the  stomach. 

THE  ACTION   OF  PANCREATIC   JUICE   ON   FOODS 

A  few  simple  experiments  can  be  readily  performed  with  artificial 
piinrreatic  juice,  which  will  teach  us  the  chief  facts  in  connection  with 
the  action  of  that  juice. 

Three  test-tubes  are  labelled  A,  B,  and  C  ;  in  each  is  put  a  few 
cubic  centimetres  of  the  artificial  juice  ;  the  fluid  in  A  is  heated  to  60° 
and  subsequently  cooled  and  a  piece  of  fibrin  placed  in  it ;  a  piece  of 
fibrin  is  also  placed  in  B,  and  a  few  c.c.  of  starch  solution  in  C.  All 
are  then  put  in  a  warm  bath  at  40°  C. 

The  fibrin  in  A  remains  unaltered.  This  experiment  illustrates  the 
general  truth  that  ferments  are  destroyed  by  high  temperatures. 

The  fibrin  in  1?  undergoes  fairly  rapid  solution  ;  it  is,  however,  not 
first  swollen  and  then  dissolved,  as  is  the  case  with  gastric  juice,  but 
is  gradually  eroded  or  eaten  away  from  the  edges.  The  products  of 
digestion  are  much  the  same  as  in  gastric  digestion  ;  instead  of  synto- 
iiin,  an  albuminate  of  the  nature  of  alkali-albumin  is  formed.  Albu- 
moses  and  peptones  (sometimes  called  tryptones)  are  present;  the 
albumoses  are  more  rapidly  converted  into  peptones  than  in  gastric 
digestion,  and  after  a  time  some  of  the  peptones  are  further  decomposed, 
yielding  leucine,  tyrosine.  and  similar  substances. 

The  starch  in  C  is  rapidly  changed  into  maltose  with  dextrin  as  an 
intermediate  product,  exactly  as  in  salivary  digestion. 

Another  experiment  which  illustrates  some  important  facts  in 
connection  with  pancreatic  digestion  is  the  following  :  An  ox  pancreas, 
about  twenty-four  hours  after  its  removal  from  the  animal,  is  minced 
finely  ;  the  mincemeat  i.s  divided  into  two  parts  ;  each  part  is  placed  in 
a  good-sized  flask  and  a  litre  of  1  per  cent,  sodium  carbonate  added  :  the 
white  of  an  egg  i>  also  added  and  the  mixtiues  placed  in  the  warm  bath 
at  40°  C.  for  twenty-four  hours,  another  white  of  an  egg  being  added 
about  the  middle  of  rhis  period.  In  one  flask,  however,  the  process 
is  rendered  antiseptic  cither  by  the  addition  of  thymol  or  a  little  1  per 

u  i-  2 
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cent,  salicylic  acid.  The  necks  of  the  flasks  are  plugged  with  cotton- 
wool. 

After  twenty-four  hours  the  fluid  from  each  is  filtered  off  from 
the  undigested  residue.  The  one  to  which  the  antiseptic  was  added  is 
free  or  nearly  free  from  odour  ;  the  other  has  an  offensive  fjecal  odour. 
This  second  flask  more  correctly  imitates  what  occurs  in  the  intestines ; 
an  alkaline  medium  is  the  most  favourable  for  the  growth  of  bacteria, 
and  bacteria  thus  flourish,  producing  indole,  skatole,  phenol,  ike.  in  the 
intestines  as  well  as  in  our  flask.  Various  bases,  amines,  and  ammonia 
are  produced  ;  leucirie,  tyrosine,  and  other  acids—  in  fact,  all  the  pro- 
ducts usually  derived  from  proteids  by  putrefaction.  We  thus  have 
two  processes  occurring  simultaneously  in  the  intestine,  and  experi- 
ments in  which  putrefaction  is  prevented  have,  therefore,  to  be  per- 
formed in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  production  of  any  particular 
substance  is  due  to  the  pancreatic  ferment,  or  to  the  accompanying 
putrefactive  bacteria.  Leucine  and  tyrosine  will  be  found  in  the  fluid 
in  the  antiseptic  flask,  thus  showing  that  these  products  are  produced 
by  the  trypsin  alone  ;  they  are,  however,  much  more  abundant  in  the 
flask  in  which  putrefaction  was  allowed  to  take  place.  Indole  and 
skatole  are  produced  by  putrefaction  only. 

The  presence  of  leucine  and  tyrosine  may  be  demonstrated  in  the 
following  ways  :  — 

a.  Take  some  of  the  fluid,  add  Millon's  reagent,  and  filter  oft'  the 
white  precipitate  of  mercury  compounds  of  proteids  that  are  formed  ; 
the  nitrate  is  turned  red  on  boiling  ;  this  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
tyrosine.     If  the  tyrosine  is  abundant,  the  filtrate  is  pink  even  before 
boiling. 

b.  Faintly  acidify  and  boil  another  portion  of  the  fluid,  filter  oft' 
any  proteid  that  may  be  coagulated,  and  preserve  half  the  filtrate  for 
the  next  experiment.     Evaporate  the  other  half  to  a  small  bulk  on  a 
water- bath  ;  mount  a  drop  of  this  on  a  glass  slide  and  cover.    Crystals 
of  tyrosine  will  be  seen,  and,  if  the  evaporation  has  been  carried  on 
long  enough,  crystals  of  leucine  also  (see  tigs.  32  and  33,  p.  83).    Tyrosine 
is  less  soluble  than  leucine  in  water  ;  hence  it  crystallises  out  first. 

c.  Take  the  other-  half  of  the  filtrate  and  add  excess  of  absolute 
alcohol  to  precipitate  the  peptone  ;  filter  and  evaporate  the  filtrate  to 
a  small  bulk  ;  it  becomes  yellowish  and   sticky  from  the  presence  of 
eucine.     Microscopic  examination  shows  abundance  cf  leucine  balls. 
Tyrosine,  not  being  soluble  in  alcohol,  is  absent.     Leucine  gives  a  well- 
marked  xanthoproteic  reaction. 

d.  Other  methods  of  separating  out  leucine  and  tyrosine  are  given 
on  pp.  82,  83. 
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A'-ii<>ti  »,,  ),r«t>  it/*  mill  albuminoid*. — Trypsin  acts  like  pepsin,  but 
with  certain  differences.  The  most  striking  of  these  differences  are — 

11.  Trypsin  acts  in  an  alkaline,  pepsin  in  an  acid  medium. 

b.  Trypsin  acts  more  rapidly  than  pepsin,  hut  the  same  series  of 
proteoses  can  be  detected  as  intermediate  products  in  the  formation  of 
jM-ptone. 

•  -.  An  albuminate  of  the  nature  of  alkali  albumin  is  formed  in 
tryptic,  of  the  nature  of  acid-albumin  in  peptic  digestion. 

•I.  Trypsin  acts  more  powerfully  than  pepsin  on  certain  albu- 
minoids difficult  of  digestion,  such  as  elastin,  and  waxy  or  albuminoid 
substance.  It  digests  nuclein,  which  is  not  attacked  at  all  by  gastric 
juice.  Keratin  and  chitin  are,  however,  indigestible  by  both  ferments. 

f.  Trypsin  acts  further  than  pepsin,  decomposing  the  hemi-peptone 
into  simpler  products,  of  which  the  most  imi>ortant  are  leucine  and 
tyrosine,  asparaginic  acid,1  ammonia,2  and  proteinchromogen. 

l*roteinchromogen  is  a  substance,  originally  described  by  Gmelin,  which  gives 
with  chlorine  or  bromine  a  reddish-violet  product,  protein  chrome.  These  names 
are  suggested  by  Stadelmann,3  who  has  recently  examined  these  substances. 
Nt-ncki4  considered  that  proteinchromogen  is  naphthylamine;  a  view  which 
Krukenberg1  and  Hemala*  showed  to  be  untenable.  Neumeister7  has  suggested 
the  name  tryjttojthan  for  it.  Stadelmann  was  unable  to  separate  protein- 
chromogen in  a  state  of  purity,  but  its  bromine  compound  (proteinchrome)  was 
separated  by  dissolving  it  in  90  per  cetit.  alcohol.  When  dissolved  in  ether  it 
shows  a  well-marked  absorption-band  in  the  green.  Elementary  analysis  gave 
n-Milts  from  which  the  percentage  composition  of  proteinchromogen  was  calcu- 
lated (C,  61-02;  H,  6-89;  N,  1368;  S,  4'69  ;  O,  13-71).  Its  reaction  and  ccm- 
l'»-ition  point  to  its  being  a  proteid,  or  a  substance  closely  allied  to  a  proteid. 

Action  on  carbohydrate*. — The  conversion  of  starch  into  maltose  is 
the  most  powerful  and  the  most  rapid  of  all  the  actions  of  the  pan- 
creatic juice.  Kroger  observed  that  1  gramme  of  dog's  pancreatic  juice 
which  contained  0'014  gramme  of  organic  material  changed  4-G72 
grammes  of  starch  into  sugar  in  half  an  hour  at  35°  C.  The  details  of 
the  process  are  exactly  the  same  as  already  described  for  ptyalin.  Not 
only  boiled  but  also  raw  stan-h  is  atlivtcil.  Glycogen  is  changed  in  t'ic 
same  way,  more  slowly  than  starch,  but  quickly  in  comparison  t«>  iln- 
.-M-tioii  of  saliva."  Cane  sugar  is  not  atVcctrd  by  either  juice. 

1  Radziejewski  and  Sulkowski,  lit-r.  tli-ntxrli.  ('In  HI.  Qtt.  1*7:,.  vol.  \  ii.  p.  I0."iti  ; 
v.  KniiTfin.  /.fit.  Jiitil.  \\.  I'.'-v 

1  Hirsc-lilcr,  /.fit.  pliifxinl.  Clifin.  \.  .HIIC.;   Stuili-liinuiii.   '/.fit.  liiol.  xxiv.  -Jl',1. 

"   /.,-it.  lti>.l.  an.  I'.'l  *   H<-i:  tlrntscli.  chein.  Ges.  vii.  1598. 

s  Verhantll.  filiysik.  nn-il.  (It:*.  \Viir/l>uiy,  xviii. 

0  Chem.  Unterx.  ran  C.  K.  \V.  Kruk,Tl»T-.  H.-ft  ii. 

7  Zeit.  Biol.  xxvi.  :\lf. 

8  Seegen,  Centralbl.  mcd.  II 
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Action  on  fats. — The  action  of  the  pancreatic  juice  on  fats  is  a 
double  one  ;  it  forms  an  emulsion,  and  it  decomposes  a  small  quantity 
of  the  fats  into  fatty  acids  and  glycerin.  The  fatty  acids  unite  with 
alkaline  bases  to  form  soaps  (saponification).  The  chemistry  of  this 
process  has  been  already  described  (p.  492).  For  the  action  of  pan- 
creatic juice  on  lecithin,  sei  p.  531. 

The  chemical  action  of  the  pancreatic  juice  on  fats  cannot  be 
demonstrated  by  an  artificial  juice  made  from  a  glycerin  extract,  as 
the  steapsin  is  not  soluble  in  glycerin.  Either  pancreatic  juice  from 
a  fistula  or  a  watery  extract  of  pancreas  must  be  employed.  If  the 
watery  extract  has  partially  undergone  putrefaction — which  it  does  very 
readily — its  activity  on  fats  is  increased.  The  fat-splitting  action  of 
the  pancreatic  juice  and  of  the  organised  ferments  (bacteria)  of  the 
alimentary  tract  is  identical. 

If  a  little  butter  of  neutral  reaction  be  mixed  with  some  pancreatic- 
juice,  and  the  mixture  be  put  in  the  warm  bath  at  40°  C.  for  twenty 
minutes,  and  litmus  then  be  added,  it  will  be  turned  red  by  the  fatty 
acids  which  are  liberated. 

The  formation  of  an  emulsion  may  be  studied  in  this  way  :  Shake 
up  olive  oil  and  water  together,  and  then  allow  the  mixture  to  stand  ; 
the  finely  divided  oil-globules  will  soon  separate  from  and  float  011  the 
surface  of  the  water  ;  but  if  a  colloid  matter,  like  albumin  or  gum,  be 
first  mixed  with  the  water,  the  oil  separates  more  slowly.  A  more 
permanent  emulsion  is  formed  by  an  alkaline  fluid,  and  especially  when 
a  small  amount  of  fatty  acid  is  being  continually  liberated  ;  the  free 
acid  combines  with  the  alkali  to  form  a  soap  which  forms  a  thin  layer 
outside  each  oil-globule.  It  will  be  seen  that  pancreatic  fluid  possesses 
all  the  necessary  qualifications  for  forming  an  emulsion  : — 

1.  It  is  alkaline. 

2.  It  is  viscous  from  the  presence  of  proteids. 

3.  It  has  the  power  of  liberating  free  acids,  and  thus  forming  a 
layer  of  soap  on  each  oil-globule. 

0.  Minkowski '  has  recently  found  that,  after  extirpation  of  the  pancreas,  fats. 
except  those  in  milk,  are  not  absorbed,  although  splitting  of  the  fats  under  the 
influence  of  bacterial  agency  still  continues.  Acidulation  destroys  ordinary 
emulsions  made  with  an  alkaline  carbonate,  the  fat  running  into  large  drops  ; 
but  with  the  emulsions  formed  in  the  body  (milk,  chyle,  pancreatic  emulsion) 
this  is  not  the  case.  Kiihne  has  suggested  that  in  pancreatic  emulsions,  as  in 
milk,  each  globule  has  an  albuminous  envelope  which  facilitates  the  adhesion  of 
the  fat  to  the  absorbing  cells  of  the  intestinal  wall.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not, 
it  is  beyond  question  that  some  peculiarity  of  these  natural  emulsions  exists, 


1  Berlin,  klin.  ]\\>clu'Hsch.  Ib'JO,  No.  18. 
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•which  renders  them  easy  of  absorption.  Miukowski's  observations  are  also  in- 
teresting as  showing  that  fat  is  not  absorbed  to  any  great  extent  in  the  form  of 
-«ups.  This  is  also  borne  out  by  K.  L.  Bass' '  experiments  with  certain  ethereal 
-alts  which  resemble  fats  in  their  constitution. 

Pathological  Conditions  of  the  Pancreatic  Secretion 

Very  little  is  known  on  this  subject.  In  the  examination  of  the 
bilious  vomit  of  a  case  of  typhoid,  Hoppe-Seyler 2  found  the  pancreatic 
ferment  to  be  present.  In  a  case  of  intestinal  obstruction  examined  by 
the  same  observer,  the  pancreas  was  almost  entirely  replaced  by  a  jelly- 
like  substance  having  the  following  percentage  composition  :  Water, 
97-4  ;  solids,  2-6  ;  urea,  0-12  ;  fat,  0-02  ;  extractives,  1-40  ;  salts,  0-57  ; 
substances  insoluble  in  water,  0'49.  The  alcoholic  extract  contained 
much  leucine. 

Concretions  are  sometimes  found  in  the  ducts  of  the  gland  ;  these 
consist  chiefly  of  calcium  phosphate  and  carbonate. 

To  judge  from  experiments  on  dogs,  impaired  nutrition  leads  to  a 
lessening  of  the  solid  constituents  of  the  secretion.  There  can  be  but 
little  doubt  that  amvmic,  febrile,  and  debilitating  conditions  generally 
in  man  impair  the  richness  and  usefulness  of  the  pancreatic  juice. 

Complete  extirpation  of  the  pancreas  in  dogs  gives  rise  to  glycosuria,3 
and  Hirschfeld  has  shown  that  in  diabetic  patients  the  absorption  of 
protefd  and  fat  is  much  impaired.  *  This  is,  perhaps,  an  indication  that 
the  cause  of  diabetes  is  in  some  cases  disease  of  the  pancreas.  These 
observations  are  of  considerable  value  ;  for,  although  their  precise 
meaning  has  yet  to  be  worked  out,  they  appear  to  indicate  that  the 
cells  of  the  pancreas  do  something  else  than  manufacture  pancreatic 
juice  ;  they  appear  to  play,  in  addition,  an  important  part  in  the 
processes  of  general  metabolism.  Concomitant  injuries  to  the  nerves  of 
the  liver  during  the  operation,  as  a  cause  of  the  diabetes,  can  be 
excluded,  as  partial  extirpation  of  the  pancreas,  where  there  is  the 
same  risk  of  injuring  nerves,  produces  no  glycosuria. 

1    Zeit.  }>ltyniul.  Chem.  xiv.  -Mi',. 
»  Physiol.  Chem.  p.  -Jr.'.i. 

"•  Mitikuwski  iiml  v.  Mering,  Communication  to  Intermit.  Pltysiol.  Congress,  B««el, 
See  also  Lepine,  Lijon  im'tlirnl,  Jan.  19  189 
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CHAPTER   XXXIII 

SUCCUS    ENTERICVS 

THE  succus  entericus,  or  intestinal  juice,  is  the  secretion  of  the  tubular 
glands  (crypts  of  Lieberkiihn)  which  exist  in  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  intestine.  It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
great  difficulty  to  obtain  this  secretion  unmixed  with  other  secretions, 
and  hence  there  are  great  discrepancies  in  the  observations  that  have 
been  made  on  its  action.  Another  source  of  fallacy  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  most  observers  have  taken  little  or  no  care  to  exclude 
the  presence  of  putrefactive  bacteria.  The  method  usually  adopted  of 
obtaining  the  juice  is  by  means  of  a  fistula,  but  even  this  is  not 
altogether  free  from  error,  as  the  natural  secretion  is  then  apt  to  l>e 
masked  by  transudation  from  the  capillaries. 

Thiry's  l  method  of  making  a  fistula  is  to  cut  the  intestine  across 
in  two  places  ;  the  loop  so  cut  out  is  still  supplied  with  blood  and 
nerves,  as  its  mesentery  is  intact ;  this  loop  of  intestine  is  emptied,  one 

end  is  sewed  up  by  sutures, 
the  other  stitched  to  the  abdo- 
minal wound,  and  so  a  cul-de- 
sac  from  which  the  secretion 
can  be  collected  is  made.  The 
continuity  of  the  remainder  of 
the  intestine  is  restored  by 
fastening  together  the  upper 
and  lower  portions  of  the 
bowel  from  which  the  loop 
has  been  removed. 


\ 


I. 


Flo.  86.— Diagram    of  Intestinal  Fistula.      I,   ThhVs  'WM,,'  ±u    J  vi 

method.     II.   Vella's   method.     A.  abdominal   wall  :  >  Clla  S    method  resembles 

B,  intestine  with  mesentery;  C.  separated  loop  of  Thirv's   pvrpnt  that  hntVi  Pnrl< 

intestine  with  attached  mesentery.  *- mrv  s>  except 

of  the  loop  are  left  free  and 

sutured  to  the  wound  in  the  abdomen.     Fig.  86  illustrates  the  two 
methods. 

Thiry   obtained  a  flow   of   secretion   from   the   fistulous   loop   by 
electrical  or  mechanical  stimulation  ;  the  amount  thus  secreted  in  an 

1  Sitzungsl.  Wicn.  Akad.  vol.  1.  Istij.  p.  77. 
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hour  by  a  dog  was  four  gramiiic>  ;  by  calculation  it  was  ascertained 
that  tin-  whole  intestinal  canal  of  the  animal  would  secrete  360  gruninies 
in  the  same  time. 

The  fluid  was  strongly  alkaline,  opalescent,  not  slimy,  of  a  yellowish 
colour,  and  a  mean  specific  gravity  of  1010.  Though  the  juice  itself 
thus  obtained  is  not  viscid,  it  is  under  ordinary  circumstances  mixed 
with  mucus,  resulting  from  the  breaking  down  of  goblet  cells,  just  as 
the  gastric  juice  is  mixed  with  gastric  mucus. 

The  quantitative  analysis  of  the  juice  gave  the  following  results  : — 

Proteids 0-8013  per  cent. 

Other  organic  matters .  .  .  0'7337  ,, 
Inorganic  salts  ....  0-8789  „ 
Total  solids  ....  2-4139  „ 

Water 97-5861         „ 

Hoppe-Seyler  does  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  special  digestive 
juice  secreted  by  the  intestinal  glands.  He  attributes  the  action  this 
so-called  secretion  has,  to  admixture  with  pancreatic  juice  ;  he  looks 
upon  the  fluid  obtained  from  a  fistula  merely  as  a  transudation  ;  and 
the  function  of  the  crypts  of  Lieberkiihn  is,  according  to  him,  to  increase 
the  surface  of  the  intestine  for  the  purposes  of  absorption.1 

Though  the  majority  of  observers  are  opposed  to  this  view  of 
Hoppe-Seyler's,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  most  trustworthy  ex- 
periments on  the  action  of  the  juice  are  of  a  negative  character,  the  only 
positive  result  obtained  being  the  existence  of  an  inverting  ferment  ; 
this  inverting  action  might,  however,  be  due  to  the  mucin,  and  not  to 
any  special  ferment. 

Action  of  the  juice  on  carbohydrates  and  fats.  -On  saccharoses  : 
cane  sugar  is  inverted  into  dextrose  and  levulose  :  the  ferment  which 
is  considered  the  cause  of  this  action  is  termed  invertin  (Paschutin,2 
Ilrown  and  Heron,3  Seegen 4).  Milk  sugar  is  inverted  to  dextrose 
and  galactose.  Maltose  is  inverted  also,  glucose  being  formed  (Brown 
and  Heron,  Seegen).  Pavy"'  made  the  very  remarkable  statement 
that  the  intestine  of  rabbits  secreted  or  contained  a  ferment  which  had 
the  opposite  (dehydrating)  action,  and  that  glucose  was  transformed 
into  maltose.  Neither  Chit  tendon  r>  nor  Ogata7  has  been  able  to  cor- 
roborate this. 

1  Phygiol.  Chem.  p.  ^7.'. 

1  Central/,/,  ntrd.  M'/.ts.  1H7(>,  Nos.  30  ami  37  ;  Arch.f.  Aiuit.  u.  Physiol.  1871,  p.  :!ic.. 
5  Abst.  Chem.  Soc.  Journal,  1SSO,  p.  908.  *  Pfliiger's  Archiv,  xl.  8H. 

8  Chem.  Neics,  1HH4.  .  •  Studies  from  Physiol.  Lab.  Yale  Univ.  ii.  46. 

7  Archivf.  Hygiene,  iii.  Unl. 
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On  starch  :  though  one  observer  (Eichhorst  l)  has  stated  that  a 
<liastatic  ferment  is  present,  the  bulk  of  evidence  is  on  the  other  side  ; 
Thiry,  Leube,2  and  Schiff,3  all  found  that  the  juice  had  no  action  on 
starch. 

On  fats  :  the  same  observers  found  that  the  juice  has  no  action  on 
fats. 

Action  on  proteids. — Leube  and  Thiry  both  found  that,  though  the 
juice  has  no  action  on  raw  meat  or  boiled  white  of  egg,  yet  peptones 
are  slowly  formed  from  fibrin.  Schiff  found  that  all  varieties  of 
proteids  were  changed  into  peptone  by  the  juice. 

These  results  were  due  to  the  non-exclusion  of  putrefactive  bacteria  ; 
the  first  experiments  in  which  an  antiseptic  was  employed  (thymol  or 
salicylic  acid)  were  performed  by  Masloff 4  ;  he  found  that  the  juice 
has  no  digestive  power  even  on  fibrin.  Equally  careful  experiments  by 
Wenz  5  led  to  the  same  results  ;  he  tested  the  power  of  the  juice  on 
the  various  forms  of  albumose,  and  found  that  in  no  case  was  peptone 
formed  from  them. 

We  thus  see  that  the  only  action  we  can  safely  attribute  to  the 
juice  is  its  action  on  saccharoses.  This  is  an  action  of  some  importance. 
The  sugar  formed  in  the  alimentary  canal  by  saliva  or  pancreatic  juice 
is  maltose  ;  that  found  in  the  blood  after  absorption  is  dextrose  ;  it 
would  therefore  seem  that  the  change  from  maltose  to  dextrose  is 
brought  about  by  the  intestinal  juice.  The  juice  has  also  an  excretory 
function ;  iodine,  bromine,  sulphocyanides,  and  lithium  compounds 
introduced  into  the  stomach  are  shortly  afterwards  found  in  the 
fistulous  loop  of  the  intestine  ;  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  compounds 
of  arsenic  or  boric  acid  are  not  excreted  by  this  channel  (Quincke  6). 

The  large  intestine  is  chiefly  concerned  in  absorption  ;  feeding  by 
the  rectum,  even  if  the  food  is  not  artificially  digested  beforehand,  is 
often  followed  by  good  results,  and  the  question  arises,  whether  the 
succus  entericus  there  has  any  special  action.  This  question  has, 
however,  received  but  little  attention  ;  some  have  supposed  that  the 
food  is  absorbed  without  undergoing  any  special  digestive  action. 
A".  Jaksch 7  has  attempted  to  investigate  the  subject  by  looking  for 
ferments  in  the  faeces ;  he  found  there  an  inverting  ferment,  and  also 
a  diastatic  ferment.  The  diastatic  action  is  not  due  to  the  action  of 
acids  on  the  starch,  as  it  occurs  in  alkaline  faeces  also  ;  it  may,  how- 
ever, be  due  to  the  activity  of  bacteria. 

1  Pfliiger's  ArcJnv,  iv.  570.  *  Centr.  med.  Wiss.  186g,  No.  19. 

s  Ibid.  No.  28.  4  Unters.  plnjsiol.  In.tt.  Heidelberg,  1878. 

5  Zeit.  Biol.  xxii.  1.  °  Arch.f.Anat.  u.  Physiol.  1868,  p.  150. 
7  Zeit.physiol.  Cltem.  xii.  116. 
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/'///•  tecretion  of  Itrunnert  ijlanth.  -These  glands  of  the  duodenum  are 
similar  to,  though  somewhat  more  complex  than,  the  pyloric  glands  of  the 
-toniarli.  The  difficulty  of  investigating  their  secretion  ia  even  greater  than  that 
vxi>erirncri|  in  tin-  investigation  of  the  secretion  of  the  crypts  of  Lieberkuhn. 
^eh\\;ill>e  '  obtained  from  the  cells  of  Brunner's  glands  proteids,  mucin,  and  a 
ferment.  Budge*  found  that  an  aqueous  extract  of  them  changes  starch  into 
sugar;  that  it  digests  fibrin,  luit  not  coagulated  white  of  egg.  Griitzner,*  on  the 
other  hand,  found  that  such  an  extract  had  no  amylolytic  action,  but  that  the 
ferment  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  pyloric  gland,  namely,  pepsin ;  while  Brown 
and  Heron4  showed  that  the  secretion  of  the  glands  of  Brunner  converts  maltose 
into  glucose  more  actively  than  any  other  glands  of  the  intestine. 


1  Arch.f.  microt.  Anat.  viii.  92.  a  Berlin,  klin.  Wochcntch.  1870,  No.  1. 

5  Pfliiger's  Archil',  xii.  288.  <  Loc.  cit. 
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CHAPTER   XXXIV 

BILE 

IK  our  consideration  of  the  liver  in  Chapter  XXV,  we  ascertained  the 
general  composition  of  its  substance,  and  studied  at  considerable  length 
its  glycogenic  function.  We  also  noted  in  passing  that  the  liver  is  one 
of  the  principal  places  for  the  formation  of  urea,  uric  acid,  and  other 
products  of  nitrogenous  metabolism.  This  is  a  subject  the  consideration 
of  which  must  be  postponed  till  we  discuss  the  physiology  of  the  urinary 
secretion.  The  liver  in  addition  to  these  important  functions  secretes 
bile,  and  it  is  this  which  we  have  now  to  take  up. 

The  subject  may  be  conveniently  discussed  under  the  following 
heads  : — 

1.  The  physiology  of  the  secretion  of  bile. 

2.  The  general  composition  and  individual  constituents  of  the  bile. 

3.  The  uses  of  bile  in  the  intestine. 

4.  Certain  pathological  conditions,  such  as  jaundice,  gall-stones,  &c. 

1.    THE  SECKETION  OF  BILE 

The  liver  is  the  largest  gland  of  the  body,  and  its  structure  is 
entirely  different  from  that  of  the  tubular  and  racemose  glands  we 
have  hitherto  considered.  The  secreting  cells  are  massed  together  into 
small  lobules  or  acini,  which  vary  in  diameter  from  •£•%  to  TV  inch  (one  to 
two  millimetres).  These  are  completely  isolated  from  one  another  by 
areolar  tissue  in  some  animals,  as  the  pig  :  but  in  most  animals,  man 
included,  they  are  to  a  great  extent  confluent.  The  cells  of  which  the 
lobules  are  made  up  are  of  a  compressed  spheroidal  or  polyhedral  form, 
varying  in  diameter  from  -j^-g,-,-  to  -g^-^  inch.  They  are  granular,  of  a 
faint  yellowish  tinge,  and  contain  certain  quantities  of  glycogen  and 
fat,  the  amount  varying  with  the  period  of  digestion.  Not  unfrequently 
two  nuclei  are  found  in  one  cell.  The  cells  do  not  surround  any 
lumen  into  which  they  can  pour  their  secretion,  but  the  minutest  bile- 
capillaries  penetrate  between  the  cells  in  all  directions  and  on  all  sides. 
The  liver-cells  may  be  considered  to  be  packed  between  and  around 
both  blood-vessels  and  bile- vessels.1  The  walls  of  the  blood-vessels,  how- 

1  Recent  investigations  (see  Lewis  Join's  and  Shore,  Juurn.  PJii/.tioI.  x.)  have  slumn 
that  in  the  lower  vertelirutes,  the  liver  is  a  compound  tubular  -flund.  hut  in  the  hi^hi-r 
vertebrates  this  structure  is  obscured  by  the  greutly  ramified  interpenetriition  of  vessels. 
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ever,   are   not   everywhere   in   contact    with  the   liver-cells,    but   are 
separated  from  them  in  parts  by  cleft-like  lymph  spaces. 

The  secretion  of  bile  is  influenced  to  a  great  extent  by  the  blood 
supply  of  the  liver  ;  we  will  therefore  first  briefly  refer  to  the  circula- 
tion in  that  organ.  The  liver  receives  arterial  blood  by  the  hepatic 
artery  ;  but  this  artery  is  a  comparatively  small  one,  and  is  concerned 
chiefly  in  supplying  the  supporting  connective  tissue  of  the  organ. 
The  chief  supply  of  blood  is  venous.  The  portal  vein  is  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  veins  from  the  intestines  and  spleen,  enters  the  liver,  and 
breaks  up  into  capillaries  after  the  manner  of  an  artery  ;  they  join 
together  and  ultimately  form  large  vessels  called  the  hepatic  veins, 
which  carry  the  blood  from  the  liver  into  the  inferior  vena  cava. 
Certain  products  of  digestion,  especially  those  of  a  carbohydrate  nature, 
absorbed  from  the  alimentary  canal  are  carried  by  the  portal  vein  to 
the  liver,  and  there  stored  up  for  future  use.  Although  the  capillaries 
of  the  hepatic  artery  probably  anastomose  with  the  portal  capillaries, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  bile  is  formed  chiefly  from  the  portal 
blood. 

When  a  section  of  the  liver  is  examined  microscopically  minute 
apertures  may  be  observed  between  the  opposed  sides  of  adjacent 
liver-cells.  These  are  the  sections  of  the  intercellular  bile-canaliculi, 
which  form  a  network  much  finer. and  closer  than  the  capillary  net- 
work, from  the  branches  of  which  they  run  apart.  These  passages  are 
bounded  by  a  delicate  proper  wall,  and  open  at  the  circumference  of 
the  acinus  into  the  biliary  ducts  proper,  which  by  uniting,  ultimately 
form  the  bile-duct  that  leaves  the  liver. 

To     demonstrate     the     intercellular     network,    Chrzonszczewsky 
employed  a  method  of  natural  injection.     A  saturated  aqueous  solution 
of  sulph-indigotate  of  soda  is  introduced  into  the  circulation  of  dogs 
and  pigs  by  the  jugular  vein.     The  animals  are  killed  an  hour  and  a 
h.-ilf  afterwards,  and  the    blood-vessels  washed    free   from    blood,    or 
injected  with  gelatine  stained  with  carmine.     The  bile-ducts  are  then 
seen  filled  with  blue,  and  the  blood-vessels  with  red  material.     If  tl 
animals  be  killed  sooner  than  this,  the  pigment  is  found  within 
hepatic  cells,  thus  demonstrating  it  was  through  tl  it  >ir  agency  that  the 
canals  were  filled. 

Pfliiger  and  Kupffer1  have  since  this  shown  that  the  relation 
between  the  hepatic  cells  and  the  bile-canaliculi  is  even  more  intimate, 
for  they  have  demonstrated  the  existence  of  vacuoles  in  the  cells 
communicating  by  minute  intracellular  channels  with  the  adjoining  bile- 
canaliculi  (fig.  87).  It  is  important  to  notice  that  the  bile-canaliculi 

1    Arch,  inikr.  Aunt.  xii. 
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are  always  separated  by  at  least  a  portion  of  a  cell  from  the  nearest 
blood-capillaries,  and  that  the  formation  of  bile  is  no  mere  transuda- 
tion  from  the  blood  or  lymph.  The  liver-cells  take  certain  materials 
from  the  lymph  and  elaborate  the  constituents  of  the  bile,  the  bile-salts 
and  the  bile-pigments.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  substances 
are  formed  by  the  hepatic  cells,  for  they  are  not  found  in  the  blood  nor 
in  any  other  organ  or  tissue  ;  and  after  extirpation  of  the  liver  they  do 
not  accumulate  in  the  blood.  Even  the  water  in  the  bile  cannot  be 
explained  as  the  result  of  blood-pressure.  Heiclenhain  '  found  that  the- 


FIG.  87. — Sketches  illustrating  the  mode  of  commencement  of  the  liilr-caiinliculi  within  the  Liver- 
cells  (Heidenhain,  sitter  Kupft'er).  A,  rabbit's  liver,  injected  from  hepatic  duct  with  Berlin  blue. 
The  intercellular  canaliculi  grive  off  miuute  twigs  which  penetrate  into  the  liver-cells,  aixl  therc^ 
terminate  in  vactiole-like  enlargements.  B,  frog's  liver  naturally  injected  with  sulph-indigotate 
of  soda.  A  similar  appearance  is  obtained,  but  the  communicating  twigs  are  ramified. 

pressure  in  the  bile-duct  of  the  dog  was  15  mm.  of  mercury,  which  is 
about  double  that  in  the  portal  vein.  Although  pressure  in  the  portal 
capillaries  cannot  account  for  the  secretion,  the  rapidity  of  the  How  of 
blood  through  these  capillaries  has  an  important  influence,  the  activity 
of  the  hepatic  cells  depending  on  the  amount  of  blood  they  receive  in  a 
unit  of  time.  The  secretion  of  bile  is  continuous,  but  it  is  accelerated 
under  certain  conditions  ;  for  instance,  after  the  ingestioii  of  food  ;  and 
this  is  probably  by  means  of  a  reflex  mechanism.  Whether  it  is 
carried  out  solely  by  means  of  the  vaso-motor  nervous  system,  or  by 
means  of  special  secretory  or  trophic  nerves,  or  whether  both  factors 
are  called  into  play,  we  cannot  at  present  say.  All  we  are  acquainted 
with  is  the  influence  of  blood-supply  on  the  secretion  ;  no  special 
trophic  or  secretory  nerves  have  as  yet  been  demonstrated  to  exist. 
PHiiger  lias  long  held  that  nerve-filaments  terminate  in  hepatic. cells, 
and  though  Maccallum  2  states  that  he  also  has  traced  minute  nerve- 

1   Hcniituiii'x  llandliiK'li,  Issn. 

*  Quarterly  Juiini.  Micro*.  Sc.  new  series,  xxvii.  4.VJ. 
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twigs  into  tin-  interior  of  the  cells,  histologists,  as  a  rule,  do  not  admit 
that  these  observation^  are  free  from  error. 

The  ner\c.s  nf  the  li\er  ari»f  from  the  twliac  plexus  and  from  the 
pneumogMtric  ner\v*  (e>].ecially  the  left),  and  they  enter  the  liver  in 
rlo-e  rel;itiiiii  with  the  hepatic  artery  and  its  branches.  Injury  to  these 
nerves  or  to  their  centre  in  the  i  nedul  la  produces  a  profound  disturbance, 
reMilting  in  a  derangement  of  the  glyeogenie  function  of  the  liver,  and 
the  consequent  appearance  of  sugar  in  the  urine.  It  is  difficult  to 
suppose  that  this  is  wholly  due  to  vaso-motor  disturbance,  since  the 
\  i >o-inotor  nerves  are  distributed  chiefly  to  the  less  important  vessels  of 
t  he  liver.  The  portal  vein,  like  veins  geneiully,  has  a  comparatively  small 
amount  of  muscular  tissue,  and  its  calibre  varies  but  little  under  vaso- 
motor  influence.  It  would  therefore  appear  that  these  nerves  contain 
fibres  exerting  a  trophic  influence,  and  such  an  influence  would  no 
doubt  have  an  effect  not  only  on  the  glycogenic,  but  also  on  the  secretoiy 
activity  of  the  cells. 

It  is  very  necessary  to  distinguish  carefully  between  the  bile-secreting 
and  the  bile-discharging  mechanism.  When  a  dilute  acid  is  applied  to 
the  orifice  of  the  bile-duct  in  the  intestine,  a  suddenly  increased 
discharge  of  bile  occurs,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  acid 
chyme  which  leaves  the  stomach  has  the  same  effect.  The  discharge  is 
due  to  the  contraction  of  the  walls'of  the  gall-bladder,  and  of  the  duct 
that  leads  from  it.  In  cases  of  biliary  fistula;,  however,  the  secretion  of 
liile  is  found  to  be  continuous,  though  not  uniform  ;  the  bile,  however, 
<loes  not  pass  into  the  intestine  when  digestion  is  not  going  on,  but 
i;.  M  •-  hack  along  the  cystic  duct  into  the  gall-bladder,  where  it  is  tem- 
porarily stored. 

The  sudden  discharge  of  bile  that  occurs  immediately  on  the 
arrival  of  food  into  the  duodenum  is  not  the  only  dose  of  bile  that  the 
chyme  receives  ;  the  secretion  continues  to  flow,  but  more  slowly,  and 
ultimately  rises  again,  reaching  its  maximum  some  hours  afterwards. 
This  observation  has  been  made  chiefly  on  animals,  in  whom  a  biliary 
fistula  has  been  made,  and  all  the  bile  is  discharged  through  a  cannulx, 
collected,  and  carefully  measured  ;  a  few  cases  of  biliary  fistula  in  mun 
have  occurred  after  surgical  operations  for  gall-stones,  and  mea>urements 
have  here  also  been  made.  It  must  he  remembered  that  in  Mich  o 
\\e  are  not  dealing  uith  a  >trictl\  normal  >tate  of  things,  and  this  quite 
\\ell  account^  for  the  discrepancies  l.etueen  the  statement^  of  \ariou-. 
rvers  as  to  when  the  greatest  rise  of  bile-secretion  takes  place. 
I'.ernard  says  seven  ;  Ilidder  and  Schmidt,  tw-lve  :  Kolliker  and  Midler. 
from  three  to  five  and. six  to  eight  ;  WolH', '  from  two  to  four  ami 

l.  a,  .    .  d. 
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to  sixteen  ;  and  Hoppe-Seyler,1  five  to  six  hours  after  food  is  taken. 
Copeman  and  Winston,2  in  a  case  of  human  biliary  fistula,  found  a 
primary  rise  immediately  on  taking  food  ;  this  was  followed  by  a 
second  rise  two  hours  latter. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  this  secretion  is  influenced  largely  by 
the  conditions  of  the  blood-supply,  and  the  question  will  be  asked,,  how  is 
it  that  the  blood-supply  of  the  liver  varies,  seeing  that  its  principal  vessel 
is  not  much  influenced  by  vaso-motor  phenomena?  In  answering  such  a 
question,  we  must  leave  out  of  account — because  it  is  not  proved  to  exist 
— any  influence  of  special  secretory  nerves.  The  answer  to  the  question 
is  well  put  by  Foster :{  as  follows  :  '  When  digestion  is  going  on,  ajl  the 
minute  arteries  of  the  stomach,  intestine,  spleen,  and  pancreas  are 
dilated  ;  and  general  arterial  pressure  being  somehow  or  other  main- 
tained, a  relatively  large  quantity  of  blood  rushes  into  the  vena  portse, 
and  the  pressure  in  that  vessel  becomes  much  increased,  though,  of  course, 
remaining  lower  than  the  general  arterial  pressure.  Moreover,  during 
digestion,  peristaltic  movements  of  the  alimentary  canal  are  active,  and 
these  movements,  serving  as  aids  to  the  circulation,  help  to  increase  the 
portal  flow.  Further  the  spleen  .  .  .  seems  to  act  as  a  muscular  pump, 
driving  the  blood  onward  with  increased  vigour  along  the  splenic  vein 
to  the  liver.  So  that  even  were  the  liver  not  connected  with  the  central 
nervous  system  by  a  single  nervous  tie  the  tide  of  blood  through  the 
liver  would  ebb  and  flow  according  to  the  absence  or  presence  of  food 
in  the  alimentary  canal.' 

The  second  increase  in  the  flow  of  bile,  Bidder  and  Schmidt  con- 
sider, is  probably  due  to  the  direct  effect  of  the  digestive  products, 
carried  by  the  blood  to  the  liver,  stimulating  the  liver-cells  to  secretory 
activity  ;  this  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  proteid  food  increases  the 
quantity  of  bile  secreted,  whereas  fatty  food,  which  is  absorbed  not  by 
the  portal  vein,  but  by  the  lacteals,  has  no  such  effect  (Bidder  and 
Schmidt,  WTolff). 

The  chemical  processes  by  which  the  constituents  of  the  bile  un- 
formed from  those  of  the  blood  are  complicated  and  involved  in 
obscurity.  We,  however,  know  that  the  biliary  pigment  is  produced 
by  the  decomposition  of  haemoglobin.  Bilirubin  is,  in  fact,  identical 
with  the  substance  hsematoidin,  which  we  have  already  considered  in 
connection  with  the  blood  (p.  293).  An  injection  of  a  solution  of 
haemoglobin  into  the  portal  vein,4  or  of  substances  that  liberate  h;i'in<> 
globin  from  the  red  blood-corpuscles,  produces  an  increase  of  pigment 
in  the  bile.  The  statement  will  be  found  very  generally  made  that  the 

>  Phyniol.  Ckfin.  p.  '>»:>.  *  Jotini.  1'lii/xiol.  \.  218. 

3  Text-book,  ii.  486.  4  Tarchanoff,  Pfliiyrr's  Arcliir,  ix.  u^:>. 
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spleen  liberates  haemoglobin  from  a  certuin  number  of  corpuscles,  and 
that  this  is  curried  in  solution  in  the  blood-plasma  of  the  splenic  vein 
to  the  liver,  where  it  is  seized  by  the  cells  and  manufactured  into 
bile-pigment.  Anyone  can  easily  disprove  this  statement  for  himself, 
as  Professor  Schiifer  has  recently  done.1  If  blood  be  collected  from  two 
vessels,  say,  the  splenic  vein  and  the  carotid  artery,  and  allowed  to 
clot,  the  serum  will  in  each  case  be  found  free  from  ha>moglobin.  If 
the  spleen  takes  any  part  at  all  in  the  elaboration  of  bile-pigment,  it 
does  not  pniceed  so  far  as  to  liberate  pigment  from  the  corpuscles  ;  it 
may,  however,  render  the  pigment  there  more  readily  separable  by  the 
liver-cells. 

Injection  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  bile-salts  into  the  blood,  accord- 
ing to  Huppert,2  is  followed  by  an  increase  of  bile-salts  in  the  bile  ; 
according  to  Socoloft',3  this  is  not  the  case.  This  is  a  very  fair  sample 
of  the  knowledge  we  possess  on  the  formation  of  these  salts.  In  all 
probability  the  bile  salts  (glycocholate  and  taurocholate  of  soda)  when 
formed  serve  over  and  over  again  ;  we  shall  discuss  this  question  again 
under  the  heading  'The  Fate  of  the  Biliary  Constituents'  (p.  687). 
For  the  present  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  it  is  generally  believed 
that  the  bile-salts  in  the  intestine  undergo  breaking  down,  the  simpler 
constituents  so  formed  are  absorbed,  and  taken  to  the  liver  again, 
where  once  more  they  serve  for  the  .building  up  of  bile-salts. 

To  the  above  general  facts  concerning  the  secretion  of  bile  a  few  references 
to  important  experiments  on  which  our  knowledge  is  based  may  be  here  briefly 
added. 

Simultaneous  ligature  of  the  hepatic  artery  and  portal  vein  abolishes  the 
secretion  (Rohrig).4 

If  the  hep.-itir  artery  be  ligatured  the  portal  vein  alone  supports  the  secretion 
(Schiff,5  Rchmulewitsch,"  Asp7). 

Complete  ligature  of  the  portal  vein  rapidly  causes  death ;  but  if  the  branch 
to  one  lobe  be  ligatured  there  is  a  slight  secretion  in  that  lobe,  so  that  in  this 
case  the  bile  must  he  formed  from  arterial  blood  (Schmulewitsch,  Asp). 

If  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  artery  is  allowed  to  pass  into  the  portal  vein  which 
ha-  heen  ligatured  on  one  side,  secretion  continues  (Schiff). 

Profuse  loss  of  blood  arrests  the  secretion. 

All  conditions  that  cause  contraction  of  the  abdominal  blood-vessels  diminish 
the  secretion ;  so  also  do  all  conditions  that  cause  congestion  or  stagnation  of  the 
blood  in  the  \e--cl-  of  the  liver  (Heidenhain  "). 


»  Proc.  Plit/siol.  Soc.  1890,  p.  9.  *  Arch.  d.  llrilkunde,  v.237. 

Pflilger'a  Arrhii;  iii.  598. 

Virchow  and  Hirsch,  Meil.  Jaliresb.  vol.  i.  1878,  p.  148. 
Italian  papers  referred  to  in  Hoppe-Seyler's  Phytiol.  Chem.  p.  281. 
Ber.  sfichs.  Aknd.  Win,  1868.  7  Ibid.  Ib78. 

Sim! ten  lies  Phijsiol.'Inat.  Breslau,  Heft  ii. 
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2.   THE   CHABACTEES   OF   BILE   AND   ITS   CONSTITUENTS 

The  methods  of  obtaining  bile  are  the  following  : — 

After  death  it  can  be  readily  obtained  from  the  gall-bladder.  During 
life  it  can  only  be  obtained  by  means  of  a  biliary  fistula ;  an  incision  is 
made  in  the  abdomen,  the  common  bile-duct  is  divided,  and  a  cannula 
inserted  into  the  end  in  connection  with  the  liver;  this  cannula  is 
brought  through  and  fastened  to  the  wound  in  the  abdomen,  which 
soon  heals.  In  another  method  the  gall-bladder  is  opened  and  stitched 
to  the  abdominal  wound.  The  liver  pours  its  secretion  now  not  into 
the  intestine,  but  outside  the  body  altogether  through  the  external 
opening.  This  operation  was  first  performed  in  animals  by  Schwann ;  * 
since  then  Blondlot,2  Bidder  and  Schmidt,  Heidenhain,  Schiff,  and 
many  others  have  studied  the  secretion,  and  the  constituents  of  bile  by 
the  same  method. 

A  few  cases  have  occurred  in  which  by  surgical  interference  a 
biliary  fistula  has  been  established  in  human  beings ;  and  in  some  of 
these  the  secretion  has  been  carefully  studied.  The  most  important  of 
these  cases  have  been  recorded  by  Ranke,3  v.  Wittich,4  Monro,5 
Jacobsen,6  Yeo  and  Herroun,7  Copeman  and  Winston,8  and  Mayo 
Robson.9 

In  both  Ranke's  and  Monro's  cases  a  liver  abscess  caused  a  com- 
munication between  the  lung  and  the  gall-bladder,  and  the  bile  mixed 
with  bronchial  mucus  was  coughed  up.  In  v.  Wittich's  and  Yeo's  cases 
the  patient  was  suffering  from  serious  disease ;  Jacobsen  says  nothing 
regarding  the  health  of  his  patient;  Copeman 's  case  is  the  most  in- 
teresting of  the  series  to  the  physiologist,  as  the  woman  was  not  only 
in  good  health,  but  actually  gained  weight  though  all  the  bile  was 
discharged  externally. 

The  quantity  ofbik  secreted. — The  statements  of  different  observers 
vary  very  much  on  this  question.  The  quantity  in  the  twenty-four 
hours  secreted  by  a  human  being  is  put  down  as  652  c.c.  by  Ranke, 
532-8  c.c.  by  v.  Wittich,  374-5  by  Yeo  and  Herroun,  and  779'6  by 
Copeman  and  Winston,  or  2 -5  pints  per  diem  in  a  man  of  12  stone. 
In  animals  the  following  numbers  from  Bidder  and  Schmidt  are 
sufficient  to  illustrate  the  great  variations  in  different  parts  of  the 

1  Arch.f.  Anat.  u.  Physiol  1844,  p.  124. 
3  Essai  sur  les  fonctiotw  dufoie,  Paris,  1846. 

3  Die Blutvertheilung u.d.  Thiitigkeitswechael  Her  Organ*,  Leipzig,  1871 ;  Grundziige 
d.  Physiol.  d.  Memch.  4th  edit.  p.  824. 

*  Pflilger's  Archiv,  iii.  781.  5  Ci/cl.  Anat.  und  Physiol.  in.  180. 

B  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Ges.  iv.  1026.  7  Journ.  of  Phyaiol.  v.  116. 

«  Ibid.  x.  213.  9  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  xlvii.  499. 
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animal  kingdom  ;  the  numbers  given  are  in  grammes  per  kilo,  of  body- 
weight  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 


C»t 

Do* 

SlHVp 

Rabbit 

-• 

On* 

Fresh  bile  .     . 
Solids     .     .    . 

14-50 
0-81G 

19-990 
0-988 

35-416 
1-344 

136-84 
2-47 

11-784 
0-816 

72-096 
5-25« 

A  number  of  observations  have  also  been  made  as  to  the  influence  of  drugs  in 
promoting  the  flow  of  bile  ;  but  in  these  experiments,  as  in  those  of  stimulating 
nerves,  it  is  necessary,  but  not  always  practicable,  to  distinguish  between  the  bile- 
Becreting  mechanism  (the  liver-cells)  and  the  bile-expelling  mechanism  (the  con- 
tractions of  gall-bladder  and  bile-ducts). 

Mercuric  chloride  produces  an  increase  of  water  and  a  diminution  of  the  solids 
in  the  bile  (Scott1). 

Calomel,  mercuric  chloride,  and  taraxacum  are  not  able  to  promote  a  flow  of 
bile  (Bennett,  Rutherford,  Gamgee).*  These  drugs,  generally  regarded  as  hepatic 
stimulants,  probably  act  on  the  bile-expelling  mechanism. 

Podophyllin,  rhubarb,  aloes,  colchicum  are  probably  true  cholagogues 
(Rutherford  and  Vignal).' 

Various  laxatives  act  in  rabbits  as  cholagogues  (Rohrig).4 

Thf  constituents  of  the  bile. — The  constituents  of  the  bile  are  mucin, 
.»  mucin-like  nucleo-albumin,  the  bile-salts  proper  (taurocholate  and 
glycocholate  of  soda),  the  bile-pigments  (bilirubin,  biliverdin,  »fec.), 
small  quantities  of  fats  and  soaps,  cholesterin,  lecithin,  urea,  and  in- 
gaiuY  salts,  of  which  sodium  chloride  and  the  phosphates  of  iron,  calcium, 
•and  magnesium  are  the  most  important ;  traces  of  copper  are  also  stated 
to  be  present. 

Bile  is  a  yellowish,  or  reddish-brown,  or  dark-green,  transparent 
fluid.  The  cause  of  the  variations  in  its  colour  is  due  to  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  red  (bilirubin)  or  the  green  pigment  (biliverdin).  It 
has  a  musk-like  odour,  a  bitter-sweet  taste,  and  a  neutral  or  faintly 
•alkaline  reaction. 

The  bile  removed  from  the  gall-bladder  is  more  concentrated  than  that 
intercepted  on  its  way  from  the  liver  to  the  gall-bladder.  There  appear 
to  be  two  reasons  for  this :  first,  during  its  stay  in  the  gall-bladder  a 
certain  amount  of  its  water  is  absorbed ;  and,  secondly,  there  is  added 
to  it  by  the  walls  of  the  gall-bladder  and  larger  ducts  the  substances 
which  give  it  its  viscidity  (mucin  and  nucleo-albumin).8  The  specific 
gravity  of  human  bile  from  the  gall-bladder  is  1026  to  1032  ;  that 
from  a  fistula  1010  to  1011  (Jacobsen). 

1  Stale's  Arch,  of  Medicine,  October  1858.  f  Brit.  MttJ.  Journ.  1869,  p.  411. 

3  Ibid.  October  to  December  1875.  *  Loc.  rit. 

*  The  insufficiency  of  these  explanations  in,  however,  well  pointed  out  by  Yeo  and 
Herroun,  Loc.  cit.  p.  1'JO. 
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Quantitative  compotdtion  of  human  bile. — The  following  table,  taken 
from  Yeo  and  Herroun's  paper  (the  particulars  regarding  Copeman's 
case  have  been  added),  gives  the  mean  percentage  of  solids  in  human' 
bile  as  found  by  various  observers: — 


Observer 

Mean  percentage  of 
solids 

Copeman  and  Winston 
Yeo  and  Herroun 

1-4230 
1-3468 

Jacobsen 

2-26 

Ranke 

3-1(5 

Trifanowski  ' 

9-021 

Gorup-Besanez  - 
Frerichs  2 

13-96 
14-04 

Origin  of  bile . 


Biliary  fistula(healthy  person) 
„         „      (case  of  cancer) 
„          „      (case  ?) 
Broncho-biliary  fistula 
Bile  collected  post  mortem 

(various  diseases) 

Sudden   death  of    healthy 

individuals 


Here  the  most  striking  fact  is  the  low  percentage  of  solids  in  fistula- 
bile  as  compared  with  bladder-bile.  This  cannot  be  explained  on  the 
score  of  ill-health,  for  the  percentage  in  the  first  two  cases  is  about 
equal ;  it  is  only  explicable  partially  by  the  fact  that  fistula-bile  does 
not  stay  in  the  gall-bladder.  The  low  percentage  of  solids  is,  as  the 
next  table  shows,  almost  entirely  due  to  want  of  bile-salts ;  this  can 
be  accounted  for  in  the  way  first  suggested  by  Schiff;  that  there  is 
normally  a  bile  circulation  going  on  in  the  body,  a  large  quantity  of 
the  bile-salts  that  pass  into  the  intestine  being  reabsorbed  and  again 
Secreted.  Such  a  circulation  would  obviously  be  impossible  in  cases 
where  all  the  bile  is  discharged  to  the  exterior  and  so  lost. 

The  following  table  gives  analyses  of  human  bile,  in  the  2nd  and  3rd 
columns  of  fistula-bile,  in  the  4th  column  presumably  of  normal  bile. 


Constituents 

Fistula  bile  (healthy 
woman.    Copeman 
and  Winston) 

Fistula  bile  (case  of 
cancer.    Yeo  and 
Herroun) 

Normal  bile 
(Frerichs) 

Sodium  glycocholate    . 
Sodium  taurocholate    . 
Cholesterin,  lecithin,  fat 

}          0-6280 
0-0990 

0-165 
0-055 
0-038 

9-14 
1-18 

Mucus  . 
Pigment 
Inorganic  salts     . 

Total  solids  . 

0-1725 
0-0725 
0-4510 

]         0-148 

0-878 
(including  ex- 
tractives) 

2-98  . 
0-78 

1-4230 

1-284 

14-08 

Water  (by  difference)  . 

98-5570 

98-716 

85-92 

100-0000 

100-000 

,  100-00 

1  Pfuger's  Archiv,  is.  492. 

*  Lehrbuch  d.physiol.  Chem.,  by  Gorup-Besanez,  8  Auf.  p.  529. 
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This  tal>l<>  illustrates  the  fact  that  of  the  two  bile-salts  the  glyco- 
•cholate  is  the  more  abundant.  Many  other  observers  who  have 
published  analyses  of  human  bile  note  the  same  fact.  The  proportion 
of  the  two  bile-salts  is  thus  given  in  percentages: — 


Sodium  glycocholate 
Sodium  teorocholate 


Soooloff ' 

4-804 
1-567 


Hoppe-.Scylcr ' 

3-03 
0-87 


QlMMtftlafMM  composition  of  the  bile  of  the  lower  aninials. — The 
following  tables  are  taken  from  Hoppe-Seyler's  work  on  physiological 
•chemistry  (p.  302  et  seq.)  : — 

Percentage  composition  of  dog's  bile  (analyses  by  Hoppe-Seyler) : — 


•    Coiwtltuents 

UlatMcr  bile 

FresMy  secretel  bile 

.          . 

I 

II 

•    ,      [     „ 

Mncin         .        .         .     '   .     '   . 

0-454 

0-245 

0-053            0-170 

Soilium  taiirncliolatc      '    . 

1  1  -1»59 

12-602 

3-460 

3-402 

rluili'sterin         .     •    .     •    . 

0-441) 

0-133 

0-074 

0-049 

2-01)2 

0-930 

0-118 

0-121 

Fat    

2-841 

0-083 

0-335 

0-239 

S<aps         

3-155 

0-104 

0-127 

o-no 

Oilier  <ir<ranic  mutters  insoluble 

*• 

in  alcohol     .... 

0-973 

0-274 

0-442 

0-543 

Inorganic  matters  insoluble  in 

alcohol          .         .         «.         . 

0-1  9I> 

— 

0-408 

— 

KJ30,        

0-004 

— 

0-022 

— 

N...SO,       .         .         .         .         .          0-050 

0-046 

— 

NaCl           i       0-015 

(I-  Is.-, 

— 

Na»CO,      .         .         .        .        .         0-005 

0-056 

— 

Ca/(PO^  0-080 

0-039 

— 

FePO,     '  0-017 

0-021 

— 

CaCO,        0-019 

0-030 

— 

Mjro           

o-ooy 

0-(K«» 

"We  see,  as  before,  that  the  bile  from  the  gall-bladder  is  more  o<>n- 
•centrated  than  that  which  is  freshly  secreted,  and  that  this  is  chiefly 
shown  in  the  percentage  of  bile-salts,  which  in  the  dog  consist  alni.-t 
•exclusively  of  taurocholate  of  soda.  The  small  percentage  of  sodium 
•chloride  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  greater  part  of  that  salt  was  dis- 
solved by  the  alcohol  and  not  estimated.  The  amount  of  taurocholate 
juvsent  may  lx;  easily  estimated  from  the  amount  of  sulphur  in  the 
dry  residue  of  the  alcoholic  extract,  taumcholic  acid  being  the  only 
substance  then-  that  contains  sulphur  (>••,  further  j».  GS1). 


Arcliir,  xii.  54. 
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Percentage  composition  of  the  bile  of  various  animals :  — 


Constituents 

Ox'              Pig' 

Kangaroo* 

(,  — 

Python' 

Mncin  and  pigment 
Bile-salts   

0-30 
I  8-00 

1-26 
9-56 
90-44 

0-59 
8-38 

L   2-23 

11-20 
88-80 

4-34 
7-59 

1-09 

14-13 

85-87 

I< 
2-56 
14-96 

0-36 
2-10 
19-98 
80-02 

IIs 
3-1 
16-4 

0-3 
26 
22-4 
77-6 

0-89 
8-46 

0-03 
0-20 
9-68 
90-42 

Cholesterin,     lecithin, 
and  fat  

Inorganic  salts  ...     . 
Total  solids    . 

Water   

The  dry  residue  of  the  alcoholic  extract  contains  the  following  percen- 
tages of  sulphur  (Bensch,7  Strecker)  : — 


)og  6-21 
'ox  5-96 
folf  5-03 

Goat  . 

Pig     . 
Hen   . 

.  5-20 
.  0-33 
.  4-96 

lear  5'84 

Pike  . 

.  5-77 

>x  .  .  .  .  .  3-58 

!alf  .  4-88 

Cod   . 
Perch 

.  5-6G 
.  5'99 

heep  ....  5-71 

Plaice 

.  5-91 

The  amount  of  iron  in  the  bile  is  important.  The  iron  is  present 
as  a  phosphate,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  derived  from 
haemoglobin.  The  bile-pigment  is  formed  from  haemoglobin,  but  is  free 
from  iron.  Some  of  this  iron  is  stored  in  the  liver-cells,  some  discharged 
as  phosphate  in  the  bile.  The  percentage  of  iron  in  the  bile  is  thus 
given  by  various  observers  : — 


Observer 

Human  bile 

Dog's  bile 

Ox-bile 

Young8 
Hoppe-Seyler9 
Kinckel10      . 

0-004  to  0-010 
0-0062 

0-016 
0  0063  to  0-0078 
0-0058 

0-003  to  0-006 

The  amount  of  iron  discharged  in  the  excretions  (bile  and  urine)  is  small 
compared  with  the  amount  of  haemoglobin  destroyed  to  form  biliary  and  urinary 
pigments.  The  remaining  iron  is  stored  in  the  liver-cells  as  a  compound  with 
nuclein  and  proteids.  The  compound  so  formed  may  occur  in  the  form  of 
pigment-granules  in  the  cells,  or  as  a  diffuse,  colourless,  soluble  substance. 
According  to  Delepine  these  iron  compounds  are  once  more  elaborated  into  new 


1  Berzelius,  Lehrbuch,  Dresden,  1881. 
y  Gundlach  and  Strecker,  Aim.  Client.  Plinrm.  Ixii.  '20.1). 

3  Schlossberger,  Ibid.  ex.  244.  *  Mursson,  Arch.  d.  Plttirm.  Iviii.  188- 

6  Otto,  Ann.  Chem.  Phurm.  clix.  189. 

6  Vogtenberger  and  Schlossberger,  Ibid,  cviii.  (Hi.  7  Ibid.  Ixv.  215. 

8  Jour n.  Aiidt.  <iii(l  Pliyx'ml.  (•!),  vii.  158.  9  Loc.  cit. 

1°  Pfliiger's  Archiv,  xiv.  858. 
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haemoglobin  for  the  young  red  ci>r|>u-clc>.     This  he  descril*»s  as  the  fcrrogenic 
function  of  tin-  livor  (tee  p.  '>">-). 

The  gases  of  tin-  bile  have  been  examined  by  Pfliiger,1  Boguljobow,*  and 
Noel.1  Oxygen  is  absent  or  present  in  the  merest  traces;  the  most  important 
ga-  i-*  carbonic  acid  :  it.  however,  diminishes  during  the  stay  of  bile  in  the  gall- 
bladder. The  carbonic  acid  is  present  in  two  conditions,  one  part  being  free  and 
r«-mo\al>lr  merely  by  placing  the  bile  in  a  vacuum;  the  other  part  is  more  firmly 
combined,  and  requires  the  addition  of  some  other  acid,  such  as  phosphoric  acid, 
to  drive  it  off.  The  numbers  given  vary  very  much,  the  free  carbonic  acid  from 
5  to  17  vols.  per  cent., the  combined  carbonic  acid  from  (Hi  to  62  per  cent.  Small 
quantities  of  nitrogen  are  found  in  addition  (see  also  p.  392). 


Bile-mucin 

Landwehr4  was  the  first  to  point  out  that  the  slimy  substance  in 
bile  is  not  a  compound  of  a  proteid  with  a  carbohydrate  radicle  as  are 
the  true  mucins.  He  considered  it  to  be  a  mixture  of  serum-globulin 
with  the  bile-salts.  An  examination  of  his  analytical  results  shows 
that  there  is  some  difficulty  in  accepting  this  view  ;  and,  although  a 
mixture  of  sodium  glycocholate  with  serum-globulin  has  the  physical 
characters  of  bile-mucin,  a  mixture  of  globulin  with  bile  deprived  of  its 
so-called  mucin  does  not  produce  the  characteristic  viscidity  of  normal 
bile. 

This  mucinoid  substance  can  be  'precipitated  from  bile  by  means  of 
acetic  acid  or  by  excess  of  alcohol.  It  is,  unlike  true  mucin,  slightly 
soluble  in  excess  of  acetic  acid.  Paijkull  3  has  under  Hammarsten's 
superintendence  prepared  the  substance  by  precipitation  with  alcohol. 
He  found,  like  Landwehr,  that  this  substance  is  not  true  mucin,  though 
it  may  contain  small  quantities  of  true  roucin  apparently  derived  from 
the  walls  of  the  gall-bladder.  On  gastric  digestion  it  yields  an  in- 
soluble residue  of  nuclein.  The  so-called  mucin  of  bile  is  therefore 
chiefly  a  nucleo-albumin.  Whether  it  is  derived  wholly  from  the  walls 
of  the  ducts  and  gall-bladder,  or  is  partly  formed  by  the  liver-cells, 
merit*  M  fre^h  investigation. 

The  Bile-salts 

Tin-  liile  contains  t  he  sodium  salts  of  complex  amido-acids  called  tin- 
bile-acids.  The  two  nci<U  most  frequently  found  are  glycocholic  and 
taurocholic  acids. 

<;/</<•<„•/,,,/;,•  ,K-iil  «.' ,,,!! ,  ;N<  >,,)  i>  especially  abundant  in  the  bile  of 

'  ]'r  a  Centnill.l.  HI,.:.  Witt,  isr.'.i.  No.  42. 

•i ria tioiix  dea  guz  tlu  H<II«/.     Tlu-M-.     I'ari-.,  ls;n. 
<  y.i-lt.),hiiKi,il.  Ciinii.  viii.  114.  5  Ibid.  \ii.  ll»ti. 
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herbivora  and  in  man  ;  its  amount  is  increased  by  a  vegetable  diet. 
By  the  action  of  dilute  acids  and  alkalis,  and  also  in  the  intestine,  it 
takes  up  water  and  splits  into  glycocine  or  amido-acetic  acid  and 
cholalic  acid. 

C26H43N06  +  H20=C2H5N02  +  C24H40O5 

[glyeoeliolic  acid]  [glyeoeine]          [cholalic  acid] 

The  glycocholate  of  soda  has  the  formula  C2(jH43NaNO6. 

Taurocholic  acid  (C2GH45NO-S)  is  especially  abundant  in  the  bile  of 
<carnivora.  By  the  action  of  hydrolysing  agents  and  in  the  intestine 
it  splits  into  taurine  and  cholalic  acid. 

C26H45N07S  +  H20=C2H7N03N  +  CMH40O9 

[taurocliolic  acid]  [taurine]  [cliolalic  acid] 

The  taurocholate  of  soda  has  the  formula  C26H44NaNO7S. 

Cholalic  acid  (C25H40O5)  is  derived  from  the  decomposition  of 
the  bile-acids.  Its  constitution  is  at  present  unknown.  Choleic  acid 
(C25H42O4)  has  been  separated  in  small  quantities  from  ox-bile  ;  and 
fellic  acid  (C23H40O4)  from  human  bile.  It  is  admixture  with  fellic  acid 
that  renders  the  cholalic  acid  of  human  bile  apparently  different  from 
that  obtained  from  other  sources.  Hyo-cholalic  acid  (C25H40O5)  re- 
places cholalic  acid  in  hyo-glycocholic  and  hyo-taurocholic  acid,  the  acids 
of  pig's  bile.  In  the  bile  of  the  goose,  cholalic  acid  is  replaced  by 
cheno-cholalic  acid  (C27H44O4).  Further  particulars  concerning  the  bile- 
acids  will  be  found  on  pp.  86  to  88. 

The  bile-acids  may  be  prepared  from  bile  by  the  following  methods : — 
Evaporate  ox-bile  to  a  thick  syrup,  stirring  it  frequently  with  a  glass  rod ;  digest 
this  with  cold  absolute  alcohol ;  this  leaves  the  pigment,  nmcin,  and  part  of  the 
mineral  salts  undissolved ;  boil  the  extract  with  animal  charcoal  to  completely 
decolourise  it,  and  filter.  Another  method  consists  in  rubbing  up  bile  with 
animal  charcoal  into  a  paste ;  this  is  dried  on  the  water-bath,  and  extracted  with 
absolute  alcohol,  and  the  extract  filtered. 

The  extract  having  been  made,  the  alcohol  is  distilled  off,  the  residue  dissolved 
in  a  little  absolute  alcohol,  and  ether  added  till  it  becomes  turbid.  In  a  few  hours 
or  days  a  whitish  semi-crystalline  mass  is  deposited.  This  is  Plattner's  crystal- 
lised bile,  and  consists  of  a  mixture  of  glycocholate  und  taurocholate  of  soda. 
This  is  dissolved  in  water,  a  little  ether  is  added,  and  then  dilute  sulphuric  acid; 
stir  well,  and  glycocholic  acid  crystallises  out  in  shining  needles,  the  taurocholic 
acid  remaining  in  solution ;  the  crystals  may  be  collected  on  a  filter,  redissolved 
in  dilute  spirit,  and  precipitated  with  excess  of  ether. 

Another  method  is  as  follows  :— Dissolve  Plattner's  crystals  in  water;  add 
neutral  lead  acetate,  and  lead  glycocholate  is  precipitated ;  collect  this  on  a  filter, 
wash,  dissolve  in  hot  alcohol,  and  remove  the  lead  by  a  stream  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  ;  filter  off  the  lead  sulphide  :  ;idd  water  carefully  to  the  filtrate,  and 
«-rysi  als  of  glycocholic  acid  will  l>e  precipitated.  To  the  previous  filtrate  from  the 
glycocholate  of  lead  ;idd  basic  acetate  of  load  and  ammonia  :  taurocholate  of 
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lead  i>  precipitated,  from  which  taurocholic  acid  may  be  prepared,  HA  glycocholic 
jicid  is  from  the  glycocholate  of  lead. 

Hiifner's  method,  as  modified  by  Marshall,'  for  obtaining  glycocholic  acid  is 
tin-  following:  A  little  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  fresh  bile,  the  mixture 
shaken,  and  the  mucinoid  material  so  precipitated  filtered  off.  Ethyl  ether 
and  hydrochloric  acid  are  added  to  the  filtrate;  the  projiortion  of 
filtrate  :  acid  :  ether  -  100  :  5  :  'M.  The  mixture  is  shaken  and  allowed  to  remain 
•«IIIH»  hours,  when  crystals  form,  which  are  then  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  with 
water  holding  hydrochloric  acid  and  ether  in  solution,  and  dried  in  the  air.  By 
recrystallisation  they  are  obtained  perfectly  colourless. 

In  the  preparation  of  taurocholic  acid  one  would  preferably  use  dog's  bile.  To 
determine  its  amount  quantitatively  take  the  dried  alcoholic  extract  of  a  knowri 
quantity  of  bile ;  evai>orate  it  to  dryness  on  the  water-bath  with  fuming  nitric 
acid  ;  the  sulphur  is  thus  converted  into  sulphuric  acid  ;  digest  the  residue  with 
water,  and  determine  the  sulphuric  acid  by  titration  with  alkali  (p.  16) : 
98  parts  H.SO4  =  32  sulphur;  and  1  part  sulphur  =  16-8  taurocholic  acid. 

To  prepare  cholalic  acid  boil  bile  with  caustic  potash  for  twelve  to  twenty-four 
hours ;  then  precipitate  with  hydrochloric  acid ;  wash  the  precipitate  with  water,  and 
dissolve  it  in  caustic  soda  containinga  little  ether;  render  this  acid  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  crystals  form  after  a  time  ;  decant,  cover  the  residue  with  ether ;  drain 
off  the  ether  in  half  an  hour,  and  dissolve  the  deposit  in  boiling  alcohol ;  to  this 
xilution  add  a  little  water  till  a  j>ermanent  precipitate  appears;  tetrahedric 
crystals  of  cholalic  acid  soon  form. 

To  prepare  glycocine,  glycocholic  acid  is  boiled  for  a  long  time  with  strong 
hydrochloric  acid ;  the  firm  resin  (bile-resin)  that  is  formed  consists  of  cholalic 
acid  and  dyslysin ;  this  is  filtered  off,  aud  the  filtrate  yields  on  evai>oration  hydro- 
chloride  of  glycocine  (CzH4NO.j.HCl).  This  is  dissolved  in  water,  treated  with 
lead  hydrate,  filtered,  and  the  soluble  lead  compound  of  glycocine  in  the  filtrate 
decomposed  by  a  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  lead  sulphide  is  filtered 
off,  and  the  filtrate  on  concentration  yields  crystals  of  glycocine.  which  may  be 
purified  by  recrystallisation. 

Taurine  is  best  obtained  from  dog's  bile;  this  is  concentrated  and  then  boiled 
-i-veral  hours  with  hydrochloric  acid;  the  bile-resin  is  filtered  off,  and  with  it 
.-ome  >.  ii  I  in  in  chloride  which  has  crystallised  out.  Evaporate  the  filtrate  to  dry- 
ami  digest  the  residue  with  alcohol,  to  remove  the  glycocine  hydrochloride 
if  any  is  present.  The  residue  insoluble  in  alcohol  is  extracted  with  boiling 
water,  and  the  extract  left  to  crystallise;  more  sodium  chloride  separates,  the 
taurine  remaining  in  solution.  Decant  off  the  liquid,  and  add  to  it  four  or  five 
times  its  volume  of  boiling  alcohol ;  this  dissolves  the  taurine,  which  separates  in 
prismatic  crystals  as  the  liquid  cools.  To  purify  it,  taurine  may  be  redissolved  in 
water,  and  recrystallised  by  the  addition  of  alcohol. 

For  the  methods  of  obtaining  the  rarer  forms  of  bile-acids  the  original 
memoirs  («r  footnotes,  p.  8H)  must  be  consulted. 

I'i'tt'  itkofer's  test.—  The  following  reaction  is  given  by  bile,  and  by  the 
bile-acids,  and  is  apparently  due  to  the  presence  of  cholalic  acid.  Spread 
a  drop  of  bile  in  a  thin  Him  on  a  porcelain  capsule,  and  mix  with  it  a 
drop  of  strong  solution  of  cane  sugar  and  a  drop  of  strong  sulphuric 
and  if  necessary  warm.  A  deep  purplish-red  colour  appears. 

1    '/.rit.  plnjuiol.  Cln-iii.  \i.  I 
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This  should  be  called  the  furfur-aldehyde  reaction,  as  it  is  this  substance 
formed  from  the  sugar  and  acid  which  gives  the  colour  with  cholalie 
acid.  It  is  unfortunately  not  distinctive  of  the  bile-acids,  being  also 
given  by  numerous  other  organic  substances.  None,  however,  except 
o-naphthol  give  it  so  readily  as  the  bile-acids  ;  and  the  spectroscopie 
appearances  are  different  in  many  instances ;  the  colour  produced  by 
bile  shows  one  band  between  D  and  E  and  another  at  F.  A  third 
fainter  band  near  the  D  line,  which  fades  as  the  reaction  becomes  fully 
marked,  is  described  by  MacMunn  (see  fig.  88,  spectrum  6). 

The  Bile-pigments 

The  two  principal  pigments  of  the  bile  are  named  bilirubinr 
(formerly  known  as  cholepyrrhin,  biliphztin,  or  bilifulvin)  and  biliverdin. 
Bile  which  contains  chiefly  bilirubin  (such  as  dog's  bile)  is  of  a  golden 
or  orange  yellow  colour,  while  the  bile  of  many  herbivora,  which  con- 
tains chiefly  biliverdin,  is  either  green  or  bluish  green.  Human  bile  ia 
generally  described  as  containing  chiefly  bilirubin,  but  in  Copeman  and 
Winston's  case,  biliverdin  was  present  in  excess. 

These  pigments  are  undoubtedly  formed  from  haemoglobin  ;  injec- 
tion of  haemoglobin  into  the  portal  vein  increases  the  bile-pigments. 
Bilirubin  is  identical  with  the  substance  called  haematoidin,  crystals, 
of  which  form  in  old  extravasations  of  blood  (see  p.  293).  The  above 
bile-pigments  are  free  from  iron,  and  show  no  absorption-bands  when 
examined  spectroscopically  ;  but  there  is  a  strong  absorption  of  the 
violet  end  of  the  spectrum  in  the  case  of  bilirubin,  while  in  that  of 
biliverdin  some  of  the  red  is  absorbed. 

Bilirubin  has  the  formula  C,6H18N2O3  (Stadeler,1  Maly 2), 
C9H9NO2  (Thudichum  3)  ;  the  first  is  the  one  usually  accepted.  It 
has  been  prepared  by  dissolving  it  out  from  the  bile  by  means  of 
chloroform  after  acidulating,4  and  from  the  gall-stones  of  men  and 
oxen  by  Stadeler  and  others.  It  sometimes  occurs  in  a  crystalline 
form  in  the  gall-bladder.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  readily  soluble  in  chloroform,  benzene,  acids,  and 
alkalis.  Hoppe-Seyler  •"'  recommends  the  following  method  of  preparing 
it.  Bile  is  diluted  with  water  and  precipitated  by  milk  of  lime  ;  tins- 
carries  down  the  pigment  ;  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  is  passed  through 
the  mixture  till  no  more  precipitate  forms  ;  the  precipitate  is  collected,, 
suspended  in  water,  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  extracted  with 
chloroform.  From  this  extract  the  pigment  is  precipitated,  by  alcohol, 

1    ViertelJH h rucli r.d.  Ziiricli.  until i-farsi-lt.  (,Y.v.  viii.  1. 

*  Sif.:inn/n/iri\  \\'i<-ii.  Akad.  Ivii.  and  Ixx.  r>  Jonrn.  jtnikt.  ('Item.  civ.  198, 

*  ViiltMitiiuT,  Ctnisbiiry.  Xt-itscli.  Is.Vs.  5  Phy.<>iuL  Client,  p.  -Jin. 
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When  bilirabin  is  treated  with  oxidising  agents  a  series  of  coloured 
products  are  successively  formed.  This  constitutes  Gmelin's  test  for 
the  bile-  pigments.  If  a  drop  of  bile  be  spread  in  a  thin  film  on  a 
porcelain  plate,  and  a  drop  of  nitric  acid  containing  nitrous  acid  in 
solution  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  it,  the  drop  of  acid  becomes 
Unrounded  by  rings  of  colours,  green,  blue,  violet,  red,  and  yellow.. 
The  green  colour  is  the  first  stage,  the  yellow  the  last  stage  in  oxidation.. 
The  green  pigment  is  biliverdin  ;  the  blue  or  violet  product  is  called 
bilicyaiiin  '  ;  its  composition  is  unknown  ;  it  shows  certain  absorption- 
bands.  The  red  product  has  also  not  been  further  investigated.  The 
end  or  yellow  product  was  called  choletelin  by  Maly,2  whose  formula 
for  it  is  C,eH|8N8Or,.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  acids,  and 
alkalis,  and  is  amorphous.  MacMunn  3  describes  the  spectroscopic 
changes  that  occur  as  follows  :  As  the  blue  colour  appears  a  broad 
shading  composed  of  two  bands  appears  at  D,  then  a  black  band  close 
to  F.  The  two  bands  first  mentioned  are  separated  by  a  narrow 
interval  in  which  the  D  line  is  seen  (fig.  88,  spectrum  1).  As  the  colour 
changes  progress  the  band  after  D  fades  away,  then  that  before  D  ;. 
and  when  the  yellow  stage  is  reached  one  band,  that  at  F,  is  alone 
visible  (fig.  88,  spectrum  2). 

Biliverdin  has  the  formula  C8H9NO2  (Thudichum).  It  may  occur 
as  such  in  the  bile  ;  it  may  be  formed  by  simply  exposing  red  bile 
t<»  the  oxidising  action  of  the  atmosphere  ;  or  it  may  be  formed,  as  in 
Gmelin's  test,  by  the  more  vigorous  oxidation  produced  by  fuming  nitric 
acid.  It  gives  the  remaining  colours  of  Gmelin's  test  quite  well. 

Maly  obtained  biliverdin  by  the  action  of  acetic  acid  or  mono- 
chloracetic  acid  on  bilirubin.  It  differs  from  bilirubin  considerably 
in  its  solubilities,  being  soluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  chloroform  and 
in  water,  almost  insoluble  in  ether.  It  can  be  precipitated  from  bile 
by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid.  It  has  never  been  obtained  in  & 
crystalline  form. 


Haycraft  and  Scofield  «  have  recently  shown  that  not  only  may  tin- 
pigiuent  undergo  changes  of  an  oxidative  nature,  but  that  reduction  processes 
may  occur  al-o  ;  for  instance,  placing  the  positive  pole  of  a  battery  in  bile,  and 
then  completing  the  circuit,  will  cause  a  series  of  colour-changes  to  occur,  indi- 
cating oxidation  :  if,  now,  the  negative  pole  be  substituted  for  this  the  reverse 
M-riea  of  colour-changes  occurs,  indicating  reduction.  They  also  show  that  under 
crrtain  other  circumstances,  especially  in  the  presence  of  putrefactive  organisms,. 
reduction  may  occur  in  the  bile. 


1    H.  -MI-  :u-  ..:  ..I  (  umpU-11,  I  (flu  if » r'y  Archir,  \.  »'J7. 
1  Site.'U'ien.  Ak,i,l.  lix.  Abt'h.  ii. 

•"   Clinical  < '/it-ui ixtri/  tif  I'riiu;  London.  IMM'.I,  p.  170. 
4  Zrit.jih yxiul.  Clii-iii.  xiv.  173. 
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Jfi/dro-bilirubin. — If  a  solution  of  bilirubin  or  biliverdin  in  dilute 
alkali  be  treated  with  sodium  amalgam,  or  allowed  to  putrefy,  a  rose- 
red  or  brown-red  pigment  is  formed  which  is  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  salt  solutions,  or  alkaline 
fluids.  Maly  '  investigated  this  substance,  and  gave  it  the  name  of 
hydro-bilirubin,  and  assigned  to  it  the  formula  C32H44N4O7  ;  it  thus 
contains  less  hydrogen,  and  rather  more  oxygen,  than  bilirubin. 

Its  spectroscopic  appearances  are  as  follows  :  A  dark  band  between 
•b  and  F,  and  a  fainter  band  in  the  region  of  the  D  line  (fig.  88, 
spectrum  3). 

The  ammoniacal  solution  of  this  pigment  gives  on  the  addition  of 
zinc-chloride  a  well-marked  green  fluorescence,  and  then  shows  three 
bands  instead  of  two  (tig.  88,  spectrum  4). 

The  interest  of  this  substance  arises  from  the  fact  that  many 
physiologists  believe  it  is  identical  with  the  substance  called  stercobilin 
by  Vaulair  and  Masius,2  which  is  the  colouring  matter  of  the  fseces, 
and  according  to  some  also  with  urobilin,  the  chief  pigment  of  the 
urine.  We  shall  see,  when  discussing  those  pigments,  that  hydro-bili- 
rubin is  not  absolutely  identical  with  either.  MacMunn3  and  Disque4 
both  regard  hydro-bilirubin  as  an  impure  product. 

Bilifiiscin  (CISH20N.,O4)  is  a  pigment  which  has  been  obtained  from  brown  gall- 
stones. The  gall-stones  are  powdered  and  thoroughly  extracted  with  a  mixture 
of  ether  and  alcohol  to  remove  the  cholesterin,  then  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  to  remove  calcium  salts;  the  acid  is  washed  away  with  hot  water  and  the 
residue  shaken  with  alcohol.  On  distilling  off  the  alcohol  from  the  extract,  a 
reddish-brown  amorphous  pigment  is  left,  which  is  bilifuscin.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  chloroform,  or  ether ;  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  shows  no  absorption  bands. 
It  does  not  give  Gmelin's  test  (Stiideler). 

Jiillprasln  (CI6H.,,N.;O,.)  is  the  name  given  by  Stiideler  to  a  green  pigment 
whicli  he  separated  from  gall-stones.  Maly 5  considers  it  is  identical  with 
biliverdin. 

Itilihumin  is  the  humous-like  residue  left  after  extracting  gall-stonos  with 
water,  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  and  dilute  acid  successively  (Stadeler).  It  is 
probably  an  impure  substance. 

Ciwlolucmatin-  This  pigment  occurs  in  the  bile  of  the  ox  and  sheep,  and  gives 
a  three-banded  spectrum  (fig.  88,  spectrum  5).  An  ethereal  extract  of  the  residue 
— obtained  by  agitating  the  acidulated  bile  with  chloroform  and  evaporating 
this — is  evaporated,  and  the  residue  again  taken  up  with  chloroform,  which,  is 
washed  in  a  separating  funnel  with  water.  On  evaporating  the  chloroform  a 
<lark  green  pigment  with  a  musky  smell  is  left.  It  is  considered  by  MarMmm,6 
who  first  described  it,  to  be  a  derivative  of  hajnmtin,  probably  an  intermediate 
stage  in  the  formation  of  biliverdin. 


i  Centralbl  mcd.  Wins.  1871,  No.  54.  »  Ibid.  No.  -24. 

r'   L«r.  i-H.  ]).  1(17.  *  /.''it.  jiJii/niol.  f'Jidii.  ii.  '2.VJ. 

^  Ann.  Clii'in.  Phann.  clxxv.  7i>.  ''  Jaunt,  of  PJiysiol.  vi.  U'2. 


itself  :in<l  ;i  .-nliMunce  like  inelli:einoglobin  have  been  described 
in  tin-  bill-  of  animals  killed  by  freezing,  or  after  the  injection  of  aniline, 
toluii line, and  other  substances  that  destroy  the  red  blood-corpuscles  (Wertheimer 
and  Meyer  '). 

JiU'mry  urohilin  is  a  substance  like  urobilin,  which  has  been  sometimes  found 
by  MacMunn8  in  the  bile  of  man,  pig,  ox,  and  sheep.  The  bile  was  treated  with 
:ilrohol  and  acetic  acid,  and  filtered;  the  filtrate  was  diluted  with  water  and 

A.B  C         I) 


S|K'ctniin  1  rrptv-rnt-  tl»-  inliovaniii  stutfe  of  (imelin's  reaction;  spectrum  2  represents 
tin-  Hual  (diolctflin  istat'iMif  Cini-lin's  reaction  ;  spectrum  3  Is  the  absorption-spectrum  of  hydro- 
liiliruliin  ;  nix-ctriiin  ».  tin-  ~:nn>-  :i:t<-r  treatment  \\itli  zinc-chloriile  and  ammonia;  spectrum  6 
i«  tin-  iil.«in't>""-)"'''tr»">  "I  ••liolo-liivniutin  ;  sjHvtnim  6  is  the  abgorption-gpe<''iuii 
rnl.inr  fiiniie-l  in  l't-tt«-iikiiifr'i  reaction.  The  faint  band  near  D  fa«les  as  the  colour  is  devi-lov  -<\ 
(after  MacMunii  i. 

agitatftl  with  chloroform.  The  chloroform  became  orarge ;  this  extract  was 
evaporated  on  the  water-bath,  and  the  pigment  extracted  from  the  residue  with 
n-rtitii-d  spirit.  This  solution  showed  two  bands  very  like  those  of  hydro- 
bilirubin.  With  ammonia  and  zinc  chloride  it  gave  a  red,  which  on  rxpostm-  to 
the  air  became  a  green  fluorescence,  and  by  further  oxid.-.tion  it  was  made  to 
1.-  cholt-telin.  The  probable  origin  of  this  piiriiu-nt  in  tin-  bile  is  as 


•  lit.  ri'nil.  t-\iii.  :!.">7. 
.  Itoy.  Sue.  No.  'JOS,  1(<WO;  Juiirii.  i> 
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follows  :  The  bile  is  poured  into  the  intestine ;  the  pigment  in  the  intestine  is 
o.hanged  into  a  substance  like  hydro-bilirubin ;  this  is  absorbed  and  carried  back 
by  the  portal  circulation  to  the  liver,  and  then  excreted  in  the  bile. 


3.    THE   USES   AND   FATE   OF   BILE   IN   THE   INTESTINE 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  concerning  the  bile  is  its 
apparently  small  importance  in  the  digestion  of  food.  It  is  doubtless 
to  a  large  extent  .excretory,  but  it  is  probable  that  it  may  in  the  future 
be  found  that  bile  is  a  more  valuable  digestant  than  is  at  present 
supposed.  It  has  no  action  on  proteids,  except  to  precipitate  the 
undigested  albumin,  as  has  been  already  described  (p.  652).  It  has 
probably  slight  actions  on  the  fats  and  carbohydrates,  but  appears  to 
be  rather  a  coadjutor  to  the  pancreatic  juice  than  to  have  an  inde- 
pendent digestive  activity  of  its  own. 

Action  on  carbohydrates. — Although  some  observers  have  stated 
that  the  bile  of  herbivora  has  a  slight  diastatic  action,  bile,  as  a  rule, 
has  no  power  whatever  in  this  direction  by  itself.  If,  however,  bile  or 
bile-salts  be  added  to  pancreatic  juice,  that  juice  will  convert  starch 
into  dextrin  and  maltose  more  quickly  than  a  control  specimen  con- 
taining no  bile  (S.  Martin  and  D.  Williams  1).  How  bile  favours  the 
action  of  pancreatic  juice  it  is  at  present  impossible  to  say. 

Action  of  fats. — It  is  found  in  cases  of  jaundice,  when  no  bile 
enters  the  intestine,  and  in  cases  of  biliary  fistula  also,  that  the  faeces 
contain  a  large  amount  of  undigested  fat.  In  the  dog,  40  to  50  per 
cent,  of  the  fat  in  the  food  is  found  in  the  faeces.  Bile  is  therefore 
important  in  the  digestion  of  fat.  Here  again,  however,  it  is  the 
combined  action  of  the  bile,  with  the  pancreatic  juice,  that  is  important. 
Although  the  bile  is  by  some  said  to  have  a  slight  emulsifying  action, 
it  is  if  present  at  all  very  slight.  There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that 
pancreatic  juice  plus  bile  act  on  fats  better  than  pancreatic  juice  alone.2 

Bile  is  said  also  to  aid  in  the  absorption  of  fats  by  lubricating  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  bowel.  If  an  animal  membrane,  such  as  a 
piece  of  bladder,  or  even  a  filter  paper,  be  moistened  with  bile,  fat  will 
pass  through  it  under  less  pressure  than  if  they  are  moistened  with 
water.3  It  is  a  little  dangerous  to  draw  positive  conclusions  from  such 
an  experiment  as  this.  We  shall  see  that  absorption  is  not  simply  a 

1  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  xlv.  858.  More  recently,  these  observers  have  shown  that  bile  also 
'favours  the  action  of  pancreatic  juice  on  proteids  (Ibid,  xlviii.  160). 

*  A  recent  paper  on  this  subject  is"  one  by  A.  Dastre,  Compt.  rend.  Soc.  biol.  1887, 
p.  782. 

3  v.  Wistinghausen,  Diss.  Dorpat,  1851 ;  J.  Steiner,  Arch.'f.  Anat.  u.  Physiol.  1878, 
p.  187;  1874,  p.  2H(i. 
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matter  of  diffusion  or  filtration,  and  is  a  very  different  matter  from 
what  occurs  in  dead  membranes  ;  and  there  is  perhaps  no  substance  in 
which  the  living  activity  of  the  cells  is  so  much  needed  for  absolution 
as  fat. 

llile  an  a  laxative  and  an  antiseptic. — The  fwces  in  animals  or 
human  l>eings  who  suffer  from  jaundice  or  a  biliary  fistula  are 
extremely  hard,  and  have  an  intense  putrescent  odour.  Administra- 
tion of  bile  relieves  this  condition  ;  it  is  also  known  that  a  large 
increase  in  the  flow  of  bile  has  a  purgative  effect  as  in  bilious  diarrhoea. 
The  bile  itself  is  readily  putrescible,  and  the  power  it  has  of  diminish- 
ing putrescence  in  the  fjeces  is  due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  by  increas- 
ing peristalsis  it  hastens  the  passage  of  putrescible  matters  through  the 
bowel.1  Copeman  and  Winston2  performed  a  number  of  cultivation 
experiments  with  bacteria  of  different  kinds,  and  found  that,  though 
bile  is  able  to  a  small  extent  to  control  putrefactive  changes,  the 
bacteria  grew  almost  as  readily  in  the  tubes  to  which  bile  had  been 
added  as  in  those  to  which  no  bile  had  l>een  added.  Limbourg  3  made 
similar  experiments,  and  estimated  certain  products  of  putrefaction 
(amido-acids  and  ammonia)  in  artificial  pancreatic  digestions  with  and 
without  the  addition  of  bile-salts.  Tn  the  specimens  where  the  bile- 
salt  was  present,  these  products  were  somewhat  lessened. 

The,  fate  of  the  constituents  of  lite  bile. — We  have  seen  that  fistula- 
bile  is  poor  in  solids  as  compared  with  normal  bile,  and  this  is  explained 
on  the  grounds  that  the  normal  bile-circulation  is  not  occurring,  and 
hence  the  liver  cannot  excrete  what  it  does  not  receive  back  from  the 
intestine.  Schiff 4  was  the  first  to  show  that  if  the  bile  be  led  back 
into  the  duodenum,  or  even  if  the  animal  be  fed  on  bile,  the  percentage 
of  solids  in  the  bile  secreted  is  at  once  raised.  It  is  on  these  experi- 
ments that  the  theory  of  a  bile-circulation  is  chiefly  founded.  The  bile- 
circulation  relates,  however,  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  to  the  bile-salts  ;  they 
are  found  but  sparingly  in  the  faeces;  they  are  only  represented  to  a  slight 
extent  in  the  urine;  hence  it  is  calculated  that  seven-eighths  of  them  are 
reabsorbed  from  the  intestine,  especially  the  large  intestine.  This  is  by  MO 
means  the  least  curious  of  the  phenomena  of  bile-secretion.  The  bile  is  a 
most  elaborate  secretion  ;  it  is  poured  into  the  intestine,  and  finds 
apparently  little  to  do  ;  it  is  split  into  simpler  constituents,  which  then 
hurry  back  by  the  portal  vessels  to  the  liver  again,  when  once  more  they 
unite  to  form  bile-salts.  It  is  stated  that  of  the  two  bile-salts,  the 
taurocholate  is  the  more  easily  decomposed.  Small  quantities  of  cholalic 
acid,  taurine,  and  glycocine  are  found  in  the  fteces  ;  some  of  the  taurine 

1  McKeiulrick,  Physiotoyi/,  ii.  1-J-J.  »  Journ..Phyriol.  x.  213. 

<t.  jiliysiol.  Chem.  xiii.  190.  *  Pflugcr't  Archie,  i>; 
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is  absorbed  and  excreted  as  tauro-carbamic  acid  in  the  urine  (p.  85), 
Some  of  the  glycocine  may  be  absorbed  and  excreted  as  urea  (Salkowski); 
but  the  greater  part  of  all  these  constituents  are  apparently  taken  back 
to  the  liver  to  form  bile-salts  over  again.  The  cholesterin  and  mucus 
of  the  bile  are  found  in  the  fceces  ;  the  pigment  is  changed  into  sterco- 
bilin,  a  substance  like  hydro-bilirubin,  but  a  little  different  from  it. 

4.  ABNORMAL   AND   PATHOLOGICAL   CONDITIONS  IN 
BILE-FORMATION. 

Effect  of  poisons  and  diseases. — Many  poisons,  especially  metallic- 
ones,  are  excreted  by  the  liver,  particularly  antimony,  arsenic,  copper, 
lead,  and  mercury  (Orfila  and  others).  Sodium  indigo-sulphate  after 
injection  into  the  circulation  soon  appears  both  in  the  bile  and  the  urine 
(Diakonow  ').  Iodine,  grape  sugar,  oil  of  turpentine  are  found  in  the 
bile  after  injection  into  the  circulation  (Bernard).  Large  quantities  of 
water  similarly  injected  leads  to  the  appearance  of  albumin,  both  in 
bile  and  urine  (Mosler  2). 

In  ura*mia,  the  quantity  of  urea  (which  is  present  in  mere  traces  in 
healthy  bile)  in  the  bile  is  increased. 

In  cholera,  the  bile  also  contains  more  urea  than  normal,  and,  like 
the  blood,  is  very  concentrated. 

In  febrile  conditions  generally,  the  amount  of  bile,  like  that  of 
saliva  and  gastric  juice,  is  diminished. 

In  fatty  and  in  amyloid  degeneration  of  the  liver,  the  total  per- 
centage of  solids,  and  especially  of  bile-salts,  in  the  bile  is  greatly 
lessened  (Hitter,3  Hoppe-Seyler 4). 

In  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver,  the  bile,  like  the  blood  and 
the  urine,  contains  leucine  and  tyrosine. 

In  typhoid  fever,  the  bile  is  after  death  found  to  be  sometimes  acid. 
This  may  arise  from  decomposition  of  the  lecithin  in  the  bile,  or  from 
diffusion  of  acids  from  the  intestine  into  the  gall-bladder  after  death  ; 
leucine  and  tyrosine  are  also  stated  to  have  been  found,5  but  these  may 
arise  from  putrefaction  after  death. 

Jaundice  and  cholcemia. — The  small  pressure  of  the  bile  in  the  bile- 
ducts  accounts  for  the  fact  that  a  very  slight  obstruction  will  prevent 
the  bile  from  entering  the  intestine  ;  the  fueces  are  thus  almost  white 
(clay-coloured).  Bile,  however,  continues  to  be  secreted,  and  is  absorbed 

1  Hoppe-Seyler's  Med.  cJiem.  Unters.  ii.  p.  '245. 

*  Mosler,  Ueber  den  Uebergang  von  Stoffen  aiis  (Jem  Blute  in  die.Oalle,  Gieasen, 
1857.     See  also  Heidenhain,  Studien  des  Plii/xitil.  lust.  Breslau,  1868. 

3  Jour n.  dp  Vttnat.  et  de  plnjsioL  1872,  p.  181.  4  Physiol.  Chem.  p.  818. 

5  Frerichs,  Wien.  med.  WochcnscJt.  1851,  p.  80. 
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by  the  lymphatics,  and  entering  into  the  circulation  stains  the  skin 
ami  mucous  membranes  yellow,  and  passes  into  the  urine  ;  in  the  urine 
bile-pigment  may  be  easily  recognised  by  Gmelin's  test  ;  bile-acids  are 
more  difficult  to  discover,  and  seem  to  be  often  absent  in  the  urine  of 
such  cases.  Nun-obstructive  jaundice  and  chohemia  are  described  in 
Chapter  XVI  (p.  311). 

Cholc»tt  rn-inln.     Flint1  considers  that  the  separation  of  cholesterin  by  the  bile 

:tial  for  the  maintenance  of  the  healthy  activity  of  the  nervous  system,  and 

that  derangements  of  this  secretion  lead  to  nervous  symptoms,  which  he  designates 

tiy  the  name    rholetterti  mill.     These   observations   require    fuller    investigation 

before  they  can  be  accepted. 


.  —  These  are  concretions  that  may  occur  in  the  biliary 
passages,  or  more  frequently  in  the  gall-bladder.  They  consist  chiefly 
of  cholesterin,  with  a  smaller  amount  of  calcium  carbonate.  They  may, 
««r  may  not,  be  infiltrated  with  bile-pigment,  v.  Planta  and  Kekule2 
analysed  some  gall-stones  which  contained  90  per  cent,  of  dry 
cholesterin.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  most  important  constituent 
is  bile-pigment.  Thudichum  3  found  that  the  bile-pigment  is  chiefly 
Itilirultin.  not,  however,  free  bilirubin,  but  a  calcium  compound  of  the 
pigment  called  bilirubin-calcium.  In  some  gall-stones  of  this  nature 
Maly  4  found  '28  to  45  per  cent.,  and  Phipson4  61  per  cent,  of  bilirubin. 
Stadeler  found  in  addition  biliverdin,  bilifuscin,  biliprasin,  and  bili- 
humin.  The  nucleus  or  central  portion  of  a  gall-stone  appears  to  be 
chiefly  mucus.  '  Other  constituents  occasionally  found  in  gall-stones  are 
xinc  (Thudichum  and  Maly),  iron,  copper,  and  manganese  (Bley,6 
Wurzer7),  fats  (v.  Planta  and  Kekule),  silica  (Pleischl,8  Bley),  uric  acid 
^Stockhardt,9  Mart-hand10),  and  in  cases  of  typhoid  fever  and  tuber- 
culosis fat-globules  (Gorup-Besanez11). 

The  Secretion  of  the  Gall-bladder 

B.  Birch  and  H.  Spoiig  '*  obtained  this  secretion  in  two  cases  of  biliary  listiila 
in  human  beings,  in  which  the  bile  channels  were  completely  shut  off  from  the 
xall-bladder.  The  amount  secreted  daily  was  20  to  30  c.c.  The  fluid  had  tht 
~.mir  characters  in  both  cases;  it  was  clear  or  faintly  opalescent,  viscid,  aivl 
had  a  specific  gravity  of  1011  'or  1012.  It  was  always  distinctly  alkaline. 
It  contained  2  ]>er  cent,  of  solids;  1-2  per  cent,  organic  (mucin  and  a  trace 

1  Austin  Flint,  jun.  Recherches  t-jcp.  sitr  nnr  noitvcll<-  fun<-tn>n  ilit  foic,  I'.m-. 
1MB. 

-  Ann.  ('linn.  I'lnirin.  Ixxxvii  s  Quart.  Journ.  of  tit  r  Clirin.  S<K  .  l-i.| 

4   Ann.  ('li>-iii.  I'll,  inn.  clxxv.  7i'>.  5  Lehiimiin-Gincliirs  Lrlirlmch,  viii.  4.">. 

.  i.  11"'.  7  Schweigg,  Journal,  viii.  05. 

"  AW*.-                       ,  viiirSOO.  •  Diss.  Lipsin  •.  ls:i-.>. 

:"  /.,-il.  nit.  M,-,l.  ix.  in.  11  Lfl,rbnrli.  ]. 
'*  Jtinrn.  »f  1'hijsiol.  viii.  878. 
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of  proteid) ;  0'8  per  cent,  inorganic,  of  which  the  most  abundant  salt  was 
sodium  chloride.  They  do  not  regard  this  fluid  as  playing  any  important  part  in 
the  digestive  process. 

The  Inrertehrate  Lifer 

The  so-called  liver  of  invertebrate  animals  appears,  in  those  cases  in  which 
an  examination  of  its  properties  has  been  made,  to  fulfil  the  functions  of  a 
pancreas.  A.  B.  Griffiths'  found  that  the  secretion  of  the  'liver'  of  the 
limpet,  like  that  of  cephalopods,  converts  starch  into  sugar,  forms  an  emulsion 
with  fats,  and  a  soluble  ferment  extracted  from  the  glands  converts  fibrin  into- 
.peptone,  leucine,  and  tyrosine.  The  secretion  itself  contains  proteids,  leucine, 
and  tyrosine,  but  no  biliary  acids.  Glycogen  also  could  not  be  detected  in 
either  the  organ  or  its  secretion.  The  glycogenic  function  of  the  vertebrate 
liver  is  performed  in  molluscs  by  the  connective-tissue-cells  (Blundstone  •). 

Whether  the  gland  that  secretes  the  ink  in  sepia  corresponds  to  a  liver  is  ;i 
matter  of  doubt.  The  secretion  is  not  digestive  ;  it  is  used  to  colour  the  sea-water 
and  cover  the  flight  of  the  animal.  It  has  been  investigated  by  Schwartzenbach  * 
and  Hosacus,4  who  find  the  black  pigment  is  its  chief  constituent  (80  per  cent,  of 
the  dry  solids)  ;  there  are  also  small  quantities  of  a  mucinoid  substance,  carbonate 
of  calcium  and  magnesia,  sulphate  and  chloride  of  sodium.  Nencki  and  Sieber1 
have  recently  separated  from  the  pigment  an  acid  sepiaic  acid,  containing 
carbon,  hj-drogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  sulphur. 


1  Proc.  Boy.  Soc.  xlii.  8922;  Proc.  Eoy.  Soc.  Ediii.  xjii.  120. 

*  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  xxxviii.  442.  5  Liebig'x  Jtihreal.  1862,  p.  r. 

4  Arch.  il.  Phann.  (2),  cxx.  27. 

5  Nencki  and  Sieber,  Chew.  Centralbl.  IHNN,  p.  5H7. 


CHAPTER     XXXV 

PUTREFACTIVE  PROCESSES  I\  THE  IXTESTIXE 

TIIK  ancients  regarded  the  whole  digestive  process  as  one  of  the  nature 
of  putrefaction ;  they  used  the  term  no  doubt  in  a  loose  sense,  but  the 
earliest  experiments  of  Reaumur,  Spallanzani,  and  Beaumont  showed 
that  in  the  stomach  at  least  there  is  no  formation  of  malodorous  gases, 
the  presence  of  which  is  the  most  palpable  evidence  of  putrefaction. 
This  has  since  then  been  a  matter  of  common  observation;  in  certain 
« I  is.  inlered  conditions  of  the  stomach,  gas-forming  fungi  may  flourish  and 
<  .iiist-  flatulence  and  eructations  (p.  650),  but  during  the  normal  diges- 
tive process  in  the  stomach  these  are  absent.  Since  we  have  known  more 
alxnit  putrefaction  and  its  causes,  it  has  been  found  that  bacteria  do 
not  flourish  readily  in  acid  media;  a  priori  then  we  should  not  expect 
thriii  to  be  active  in  the  stomach.  The  actual  investigation  of  the 
<|iicstion  has  been  made  by  Harris  and  Tooth,1  who,  using  the  latest 
bacteriological  methods,  have  been  able  to  demonstrate  satisfactorily 
that  the  general  belief  in  the  absence  of  the  activity  of  micro-organisms 
during  gastric  digestion  is  well  founded.  Straus  and  Wurtz2  have 
found  that  gastric  juice  is  an  actual  germicide,  and  destroys  the  bacillus 
antlmu-is,  the  cholera  bacillus,  and  many  others. 

In  the  intestine,  however,  especially  in  the  large  intestine,  putre- 
factive processes  always  occur.  The  bacteria  are  introduced  with  the 
food,  but  escape  the  direct  action  of  the  gastric  juice.  They  may  be 
diminished  by  purging,  which  produces  rapid  removal  of  the  products  of 
putrefaction,  or  by  the  administration  of  antiseptics;  the  use  of  these, 
however,  in  man  is  limited  ;  large  doses  of  iodoform  or  calomel,  such 
as  Baumann3  and  Moran4  administered  to  dogs  with  success,  would  be 
•  •\crrdingly  dangerous  to  use  in  human  beings. 

\V«-  have  already  seen  that  these  processes  are  kept  within  normal 
limits  by  the  natural  antiseptic,  the  bile.  Within  such  limits  putre- 
factiim  is  probably  a  useful  process,  acting  on  food  very  much  in  the 
same  way  as  does  the  pancreatic  juice.  In  many  cases  the  organism^ 
••\i-it  a  peptonising  action,  and  only  seldom  a  diastatic  arti<>n(\V.  .Miller''). 

1  Jinirn.  Ptiytiul.  ix.  i!^(l. 

*  Archives  ill-  n  •  •"i-nhilr,  1H1HI;  xrr  Hrit.  Med.  Jottrn.  vol.  i.  1890,  p.  252. 

'•KIII-'X  Arrliir,  \ciii.  117;  Frank,  Deut»ch.  med.  Wuchmsch.  1H84,  No.  24. 
3  Zeit.physiul.  ('lit-ni.  x.  128.  «  Ibid.  p.  ;ilN. 

5  ( 'lictn.  Centralbl.  1H86,  p.  580. 
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Vignal '  separated  an  enormous  number  of  microbes  from  the  fseces,  six 
of  which  are  found  in  the  mouth  also,  and  many  of  them  have  consider- 
able digestive  action.  Many  are  fat-splitting.  Other  organisms  bring 
about  the  formation  of  leucine  and  tyrosine,  indole  and  skatole,  lactic 
and  butyric  acids,  etc.  A  useful  function  fulfilled  by  the  organisms 
appears  to  be  the  destruction  of  poisonous  substances,  such  as  choline, 
the  alkaloid  derived  from  lecithin.  It  is  possible  that  if  other  alkaloids 
(leucomaines)  are  formed  by  the  processes  occurring  in  the  intestines, 
these  also  are  destroyed,  for  they  are  absent  in  the  normal  excretions. 
It  need  hardly  be  said  that  an  excessive  amount  of  putrefactive  change 
in  the  intestines  is  injurious,  producing  distension  of  the  abdomen  by 
the  gases  which  accumulate,  and  other  forms  of  discomfort.  The 
amount  of  putrefactive  change  occurring  in  the  alimentary  canal  or 
elsewhere  in  the  body  as  in  putrid  abscesses  is  best  measured  by  the 
amount  of  certain  products  in  the  urine.  These  are  termed  ethereal 
sulphates ;  the  indole,  skatole,  cresol,  phenol,  and  a  few  other  substances 
formed  by  putrefaction  are  absorbed  in  very  large  measure,  and  excreted 
in  the  urine  as  combined  sulphates.  The  methods  of  estimating  these 
will  be  described  under  Urine. 

The  gases  of  the  intestinal  canal  have  been  analysed  by  Planer,2 
Huge,3  and  Hofmann.4  They  vary  a  good  deal  with  the  diet.  The 
following  are  Planer's  numbers  (from  dogs)  in  100  volumes  of  the  mixture 
of  gases: — 


Small  intestine 

Large  intestine 

Heat  die 

Bread  diet 

Vegetable  diet 

Meat  diet 

Vi^'rtnl.U-   ili.-t 

CO, 

401 

38-8 

47-2 

742 

65-1 

H,'        . 

13-9 

6-3 

48-7                     1-4                     2-9 

H2S 

— 

— 

0-8 

02 

0-5 

0-7 

—                      — 

— 

N, 

45-5 

r>4-2 

40 

23-6 

5-8 

The  following  are  Ruge's  figures  ;  the  gases  were  obtained  from 
human  beings: — 


QMH 

.Milk  dii-t 

Meat  diet 

eubfcdfct 

CO,       .... 

9  to  16 

8  to  13 

21  to  34 

H.          .        .         .         • 

43  to  64 

0-7  to  3 

1-6  to  4 

CH4       . 

0-9 

26  to  37 

44  to  o.~> 

H.       .       .       .       . 

36  to  38 

45  to  64 

]0to  19 

1  Compt.  rend.  cv.  811. 
5  Ibid.  xliv. 


y  Sitzungsler.  Wien.  Akad.  xlii. 

*   \\'icn.  »n-(l.  Wochensch.  IS1'2,  No.  24. 
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i  Kygon  .-Hid  sulphuretted  hydrogen  wore  found  in  traces  only  ; 
llofmann  found  no  nmrsh  gas  in  rabbit  >. 

'/'//••  I'urtiainr  ii<-i'f,  as  is  SI-CM  in  the  above  tables,  is  always  present 
in  large  quantities,  especially  in  the  large  intestine,  and  especially  when 
the  (lift  is  \egetaMe.  Its  sources  are  the  decomposition  of  carbonates, 
MI -elates,  and  lactates  in  the  food,  the  alcoholic  fermentation  of  dex- 
trose in  the  intestine,  the  putrefaction  of  rarbohyd rates  (especially 
crl lu lose)  and  proteids,  the  butyric  fermentation  of  lactic  acid,  and  the 
putrefact  ion  of  choline.  The  enormous  quantity  of  gas  discharged  in 
CM6B  of  hysterical  flatulence  consists  largely  of  carbonic  acid;  it  is 
possible  it  may  have  simply  diffused  from  the  blood-vessels. 

Th?  htfdmjen  is  most  abundant  on  a  milk  diet  ;  its  source  is  the 
butyric  acid  fermentation  of  lactic  acid  (p.  103). 

'/'//'•  marsh  yaa  is  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  acetates  and 
lactates.  Hoppe-Seyler '  represents  the  decomposition  of  calcium  acetate 
by  the  equation  (C3H8O2)aCa  +  H2O=CaCO3  +  CO2  +  2CH4.  It  is  also 
derived  from  the  decomposition  of  cellulose  (Hoppe-Seyler,2  Tappeiner,3 
Henneberg  and  Stohmann4).  Hoppe-Seyler's  formula  for  the  reaction 
ll10<)-,-|-H.,<)=3CO2  +  3CH4.  Henneberg  and  Stohmann  con- 
sider that  hydrogen,  acetic  acid,  and  butyric  acid  are  also  formed,  their 
equation  for  the  reaction  being  21C6H10O5+  1  lH./)=26CO2-t-10CH, 
+  i;ll.,  +  19C2H4O2+13C4H8O2;  whichever  equation  is  correct,  the 
fact  remains  unaltered  that  a  vegetable  diet  is  that  which  yields  most 
marsh  gas.  A  third  and  small  source  of  marsh  gas  is  from  the  choline 
of  lecithin  (Hasebroek  *). 

Tin-  a  If /-iii/f  a  is  derived  chiefly  from  the  swallowed  air;  the  oxygen 
is  largely  absorbed  ;  nitrogen  is  also  contained  in  the  ammonia,  which 
i-  the  result  both  of  pancreatic  digestion  and  putrefaction  of  proteids. 

Tin-  lti/<lrn(/i'ii  nn/f,/,ii/,'  is  derived  wholly  from  the  putrefaction  of 
proteids. 

We  may  in  conclusion  briefly  glance  at  the  matter  of  putrefaction 
from  another  point  of  view,  namely,  its  action  on  each  class  of  the 
proximate  principles  of  food. 

A'-fitni  on  f'ufn.  This  is  a  fat-splitting  action,  exactly  similar  to  that 
produced  by  the  steapsin  of  the  pancp-atic  juice.  Putrefaction  in 
addition  produces  lower  acids  (valerianic,  butyric,  «fec.)  of  the  fatty 
series.  Lecithin  is  similarly  decomposed  into  its  acid  (glycero-phos- 
phoric)  and  choline  which  then  breaks  up  into  carbonic  acid,  marsh  gas, 
and  ammonia. 

Action  on  fiir/in/ii/rlrtifrx. — The  chief  fermentation  here  is  the  lactic 
acid  followed  by  the  ftutyric  acid  fermentation  (>•••  p.  103). 

1   Zrit.}ihi/.iifl.('lirni.i'\.:,i>\.  »  Ibid.  x.  301,  401. 

s  Zeit.  Biol.  \x.  t>->\  xxiv.  105.         «  Ibid.  xxi.  «!:«.        *  Zcit.  pJnjtiol.  Ch»m.  xii.  1 1*. 
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With  regard  to  cellulose  it  may  be  here  stated  that  putrefaction  is 
the  only  known  change  that  this  constituent  of  food  undergoes  in  the 
alimentary  canal.1  Henneberg  and  Stohmann  nevertheless  consider  it 
u  source  of  energy.  An  important  practical  point  in  cattle  feeding. 
whether  cellulose  economises  the  decomposition  of  proteid,  has  not  yet 
passed  beyond  the  regions  of  dispute  (v.  Knierem,2  Weiske,  and  others  3). 

Action  on  proteids. — The  antipeptone  is  decomposed  with  more 
difficulty  than  the  hemipeptone.  The  products  of  putrefaction  of 
proteids  are  ammonia,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  ammonium  sulphide, 
volatile  and  fatty  acids  ;  amines  and  amido- acids,  especially  leucine 
and  tyrosine  ;  indole,  skatole,  phenol,  and  cresol,  phenyl-propionic,  and 
phenyl-acetic  acids,  and  the  aromatic  oxy-acids,  hydroparacumaric  and 
parahydroxyphenylacetic  acids.  The  presence  of  these  numerous  acid 
compounds,  especially  of  lactic  acid,  gives  the  contents  of  the  large 
intestine,  as  a  rule,  an  acid  reaction.  The  presence  of  indole  and 
skatole  gives  the  foces  their  characteristic  odour ;  they  are,  however, 
very  largely  absorbed  and  excreted  as  ethereal  sulphates  in  the  urine. 

With  regard  to  the  production  of  indole,  Harris  and  Tooth4  found  that  it~ 
appearance,  and  that  of  its  allies,  is  capricious,  and  can  be  easily  prevented  in 
artificial  pancreatic  digestion.  The  smallest  amount  of  mercuric  chloride  or 
phenol,  even  if  not  sufficient  to  render  the  fluid  aseptic,  prevents  the  formation  of 
these  substances.  Whenever  indole  is  present,  however,  large  numbers  of  all 
sorts  of  bacteria  are  present  also ;  still  it  may  be  absent  even  if  swarms  of  micro- 
organisms are  present.  It  thus  appears  that  there  are  special  indole-forming 
organisms.  As  a  result  of  inoculation  experiments,  it  was  found  that  indole  was 
formed  from  peptone,  not  from  leucine  and  tyrosine. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  certain  products  of  putrefaction,  especially 
phenol  or  carbolic  acid,  and  cresol  are  antiseptics ;  the  microbes  thus  produce 
compounds  which,  if  allowed  to  accumulate,  would  ultimately  destroy  their  life. 

It  is  considered  by  certain  observers  that  the  production  of  poisonous  alkaloids 
is  a  normal  process  in  the  alimentary  canal,  that  these  are  absorbed,  and  if  ex- 
cessive in  amount  may  produce  self- poisoning  or  'auto-intoxication.'  As  a  rule, 
they  are  excreted,  however,  by  the  kidney,  and  thus  the  body  generally  escapes 
their  poisonous  action  (Bouchard).  Such  a  doctrine  must  be  considered  unprnvrn 
for  the  present.  The  most  careful  of  the  numerous  researches  in  this  direction 
entirely  negative  the  idea.  Ptomaines  are  abaent,  not  only  in  normal  urine  and 
faeces,  but  also  in  these  excretions  in  various  diseases.  There  is,  however,  some 
evidence  of  their  formation  in  typhoid  fever,  cholera,  and  cystinuria.  We  have 
seen  that  under  normal  circumstances  choline,  a  typical  instance  of  a  poisonous 
animal  alkaloid,  is  broken  up  into  simple  non-poisonous  products  by  the  intestinal 
bacteria  ;  and  it  is  exceedingly  probable  that  if  other  alkaloids  are  produced  by 
bacteria  in  the  intestine,  they  also  are  promptly  destroyed  by  other  species  of  the 
same  micro-organisms  (see  also  Chapter  XIII). 

c 

1  Bunge  surmises  (Phyniul.  (.'hem.  V.\-l\  that  the  epithelium  cells  of  the  intestine  nniy 
have  a  similar  action  on  cellulose.     He  also  dwells  (p.  81)  on  the  important  action  of 
cellulose  as  a  mechanical  stimulus  ti>  prristulsis. 
2  Zeit.  Biol.  xxiv.  298.  •"•  Ibid.  xxii.  »78.  4  Journ.  of  Physiol.  ix.  -2-M. 
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TIIK  faeces  consist  of  the  indigestible  and  undigested  portions  of  the 
food,  products  famed  from  food-stafi  by  the  digestive  ferments  (indole, 
skat ole,  soaps,  »kc.),  and  certain  constituents  of  the  digestive  secretions 
Onucin,  altered  bile-pigment,  ttc.); 

The  amount  of  the  fa-ces  varies  with  the  amount  and  character 
<»f  the  food.  Over-eat  ing  entails  voluminous  excrements,  since,  though 
much  of  the  food  taken  may  be  digestible,  it  escapes  digestion  and 
absorption  simply  because  its  amount  is  too  great  for  the  digestive 
ferments  to  act  uj>on,  or  for  the  absorbing  surface  to  come  in  contact 
with.  On  a  mixed  diet  of  moderate  amount  in  man,  Liebig  calculated 
that  the  weight  of  the  fieces  is  one-seventh  to  one-eighth  of  the  foot! 
taken.  Calculating  both  food  and  fajces  in  the  dry  state,  Bischoff  and 
Voit  found  in  dogs  that  with  a  nitrogenous  diet  the  freces  weighed  one- 
tenth  to  one-fourteenth,  with  a  breatl'diet  one-sixth  to  one-eighth  of  the 
food.  The  amount  of  water  in  the  faeces  varies  considerably  in  health 
from  68  to  82  per  cent.  In  diarrhoea  it  is  more  abundant  still. 

The  cun.stituenis  of  the  f;eces  may  be  classified  as  follows:  — 

1.  Undigested  foods:  fats,  carlx>h  yd  rates,  and  proteids,  if  any  of 
these  are  present  in  excess  in  the  food.  <  >n  a  moderate  diet,  unaltered 
proteid  U  never  found. 

L'.  I  ndigestible  constituents  of  the  food  :  cellulose,  keratin,  nuicin, ' 
chlorophyll,  gums,  resins,  cholesterin. 

.'1.  Constituents  digestible  with  difficulty  :  uncooked  starch,  tendons, 
vlastin,  nuclei  n,  various  phosphates,  and  othemlteof  the  alkaline  earths. 

4.  Products  of  den  imposition  of  the  food  :  indole,  skatole,  phenol,  AC. 
fatty  acids,  formic,  acetic,  butyric.  Uolmt  yric,-  caproic.  \alerianic;  other 
acids,  lactic,  malic,  siiccinic,  iVc.  Some  of  these  acids  are  free;  some  in 
combination  with  ammonia  and  other  liases;  hiematin  from  hiemoglo- 
bin  :3  soaps,  especially  calcium  and  magnesium  soaps  of  oleic,  palmitic, 
and  stearic  acids  (the  soluble  soaps  are,  of  course,  to  a  large  extent 

1   Murin   which   1ms  IMTII   •M-jiiii-iitei!  <uit  \>\  iiu-itns  of  linn-  wnti-r  mid   net-tic  acid  is 
ri'juhh  ilige-^tililf  l>y  nrtiti< ml  |niiicr(Mtic  j  Ml).    Mui-iii  us  contained  in  UIUCUH, 

liiiwi  to  !>.•  ipiitr  niiiilt«-riMl  liv  tin-  iiiitunil  juices. 

*  Brieger,  Ber.  d>-ntxch.  rln-m.  (irx.  x.  1M-J7. 
11  ..pi-   Seyler,  Phijuwl.  L'li>;n.  p.  ay'.t.      • 
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absorbed)  ;  stercorin,  a  product  of  decomposition  of  cholesterin :  this 
substance  was  described  by  Flint,1  but  its  existence  is  very  doubtful ; 
excretin  (C2oH36O),  another  doubtful  substance  described  by  Marcet.2 

5.  Bacteria  of  all  sorts  and  debris  from  the  intestinal  wall :  cells, 
nuclei,  mucus,  tfcc.    L.  Hermann  3  found  in  a  loop  of  intestine  separated 
in  the  manner  of  Thiry  and  Vella  that  at  the  end  of  some  weeks  it 
was  filled  with  bacteria,  cellular  debris,  and  often  fat,  the  whole  mass 
having  a  faecal  appearance. 

6.  Bile  residues :  these  are  mucin,  traces  of   bile-acids  and  their 
products  of  decomposition;  cholesterin  and  lecithin,  the  latter  in  traces 
only  are  also  found  ;  these  two  substances  also  partly  owe  their  origin 
to  the  ingested  foods.     The  bile-pigments  as  such  are  not  present,  but 
are  changed  into  a  substance  like  hydro-bilirubin,  which  is  called  uterco- 
fiilin.4     Stercobilin  may  originate  also  from  the  hsematin  in  the  food 
(MacMunn5).    Hoppe-Seyler,6  however,  who  made  experiments  on  dogs, 
found  that  hsematin  is  easily  discoverable  in  the  fseces,  and  regards  it 
as  improbable  that  stercobilin  originates  from  the  haemoglobin  of  the 
food.     This  subject  merits  renewed  study,  and  the  experiments  should 
be  made  on  animals  in  which  no  bile  is  allowed  to  enter  the  intestine. 
The  meat  of  the  food  cannot,  however,  be  a  large  contributor  to  the 
pigments  of   the  ffeces,  as  the  stools  of  jaundiced  persons  are  clay- 
coloured  even  if  they  are  on  a  meat  diet.     Hydro-bilirubin  and  sterco- 
bilin are  usually  considered  to  be  produced  by  reduction  processes  ; 
MacMunn,  however,  regards  the  formation  of  stercobilin  as  one  of  inter- 
mediate oxidation  ;  by  further  oxidation  it  may  be  transfonned  into  a 
substance  like  choletelin,  the  most  highly  oxygenised  product  of  the  bile- 
pigment  with  which  we  are  acquainted.     T.  J.  Walker "  has  recorded 
two  cases  in  which  the  liver  was  apparently  healthy,  but  the  pancreatic- 
duct  was  occluded  ;    the  faeces  in  these  cases  were  free  from  sterco- 
bilin, being  clay-coloured  as  in  jaundiced  persons.     He  therefore  con- 
cludes that  the  pancreatic  ferment  is  in  some  way  necessary  for  the 
formation  ot  the  fsecal  pigment. 

Stercobilin  may  be  most  readily  prepared  by  extracting  the  fseces 
with  acidulated  alcohol  (17  parts  of  rectified  spirit  to  3  of  sulphuric 
acid) ;  the  extract  is  diluted  with  water,  and  shaken  with  chloroform  : 
the  chloroform  dissolves  out  the  pigment  and  may  be  driven  off  by 
evaporation. 


1  licchcrcltt'K  c.rp.  xur  line  noiiccllt-  function  tin  foie,  Paris,  iHtlH.    f 

2  Ann.  d'1  clifin.  ft  ilt- jilii/s.  lix.  ill.  •"'   Di/  Bois  liei/moiiifx  An-li, 

4  Vaulair  and  Musius,  ("rntr.  inril.  IIV.s.v.  Is71.  No.  '24. 

5  Journ.  of  PhysioL  x.  11:..  «  Plii/x/ol.  C/inn.  p.  889. 
"•  Medico-Chirurgical  Trans,  vol.  Ixxiiflss-i.  j..  -j:,?. 
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Before  proceeding  to  describe  the  spectroscopic  a  p]>cn  ranees  of  tliis  sub- 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  a>  yet  >pectroscopi<r  analysis  is  the  only  method 
yet  applied  to  this  and  related  pigments  (hydro-bilirubin,  urobilin,  &c.);  it  is 
|M>»ililo  in  the  future  that  other  methods  of  investigation  may  confirm  or  correct 
the  knowledge  obtained  by  the  >pectroM-ope.  Another  possible  source  of  error  is 
the  admixture  of  unchanged  h:ematin  with  such  pigments,  and  a  third  difficulty 
ari-e^  from  the  fact  that  then-  are  probably  intermediate  products  between 
bilirubin  and  Mercobilin  which  occur  in  different  proportions  in  different  prepara- 
\\«\\<.  Tliis  last  assumption  is  confirmed  by  the  differences  obtained  in  measure- 
ment- of  the  bands  of  stercobilin  in  different  preparations.  One  of  these  inter- 
mediate products  appears  to  lie  absorbed,  carried  to  the  liver,  and  there  excreted 
into  the  bile  as  biliary  urobilin  (p.  685);  by  further  oxidation  biliary  urobilin 
can  In-  artificially  changed  into  a  pigment  closely  resembling  stercobilin. 

The  absorption  spectrum  of  stercobiliu  is  practically  identical  with  that  of 
hydro-bilirubin  (fig.  88,  spectrum  3,  p.  685).  We  have  seen,  however,  that  hydro- 
bilirubin  after  treatment  with  zinc  chloride  and  ammonia  shows  a  green  fluor- 
e-eence  and  a  three-banded  spectrum  ;  stercobilin,  on  the  contrary,  though  it  shows 
the  same  ilum-eM-em  •>•.  gives  a  four-banded  spectrum.  There  are  also  certain 
differences  in  the  spectra  of  the  two  substances  after  treatment  with  other  reagents, 
Mich  as  soda,  or  zinc  chloride  by  itself,  or  ammonia  by  itself.  The  spectroscope 
thus  teaches  u>  that  the  two  Mil»tances  cannot  be  identical.  Still  more  does  the 
M»  •.-tro'x  'ope  teach  u-  the  non-identity  of  either  of  these  pigments  with  urobilin. 
JatTe1  and  Maly-  first  described  urobilin,  and  considered  that  it  originated  from 
bilirubin,  that  bilirubin  was  changed  into  hydro-bilirubin  in  the  intestine,  and  then 
partly  absorbed  and  excreted  in  the  urine.  Subsequent  investigations  have,  how- 
ever, shown  that  there  are  two  pigment^or  their  chromogens  in  the  urine  which 
have  each  received  the  name  urobilin  ;  one  is  normal  urobilin,  which  shows  the 
«aine  spectrum  as  choletelin,  that  is  one  band  only  (at  F)  ;  the  other  pathological 
urobilin  which  occurs  in  certain  diseased  conditions  is  possibly  identical  witli 
stercobilin,  and  no  doubt  originates  in  the  intestine  as  Maly  considered. 

Normal  urobilin  does  not  necessarily  arise  in  the  intestine  from  stercobilin  ;  in 
Copeman  and  Winston's  case  of  biliary  fistula,*  no  bile  entered  the  intestine,  but 
the  urine  was  not  colourless;  it  contained  ordinary  urobilin.  In  cases  of  ex- 
travasation of  blood,  the  destruction  of  blood-pigment  may  give  rise  to  pat  hoi.  .^'ical 
urobilin  in  the  urine,1  and  moreover  normal  urobilin  was  obtained  artificially  by 
MacMunn  by  acting  on  acid  hirmatin  with  hydrogen  peroxide.  Pathological 
urobilin  is  regarded  by  MacMunn  as  a  less  highly  oxidised  product  than  normal 
urobilin.  It  thus  appears  that  if  the  urine  pigment  be  formed  in  the  liver,  it  is 
unnecessary  for  it  to  go  through  the  stage  of  bile-pigment,  though  .  hi- 
probably  occurs  under  normal  cireuin-taiiccs.  This  subject  will  be  more  t'ti  < 
dealt  with  under  Urine  (Chapter  XLI). 


The  meconiuin,  or  the  contents  of  the  intestine  of  new-lxnu 
children,  is  a  greenish-brown,  almost  Mack,  viscid  material.  Its 
reaction  is  generally  acid.  <  Mi  microftoopio  examination  it  shows 
leucocytes,  often  stained  irm-ii,  columnar  epithelium  cells  from  the- 


itni/1,1.  inr.l.  JT  •_'  1  1  .  *  A  „„.  (  'lifin.  I'll  arm.  c-lxi.  UliK  ;  clxiii.  77. 

5  Jovrn.  Physiol.  x.  -J  *  CMM  rooordl  Mmm,  //////. 
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intestinal  wall,  fat-globules,  and  crystals  of  cholesterin.  Zweifel  found 
it  contained  20  to  27  per  cent,  of  solids,  of  which  1  pet'  cent,  was 
inorganic,  the  remainder  organic  ;  the  percentage  of  fat  and  fatty 
acids  was  O75  ;  that  of  cholesterin  was  also  0*75.  The  chief  organic 
constituents  are  the  bile-salts,  more  or  less  changed  ;  the  bile-pigments 
bilirubin  and  biliverdin,  not  changed  at  all,  and  mucin. 

The  inorganic  constituents  are  phosphates  and  sulphates  of  magne- 
sium and  calcium,  oxide  of  iron  and  sodium  chloride. 

The  most  remarkable  difference  between  meconium  and  f;i-ce.s  is 
in  the  pigment.  In  meconium,  stercobilin  is  absent  ;  in  addition  to 
biliverdin  and  bilirubin,  it  contains  a  small  quantity  of  a  purplish 
pigment,  which  gives  a  narrow  absorption  band  before  D,  and  another 
darker  and  wider  between  D  and  E,  which  is  probably  an  oxidation 
product  of  bilirubin  (Hoppe-Seyler).  l 

In  fact,  meconium  is,  as  Mott  2  puts  it,  little  else  but  concentrated 
bile. 

Pathological  Alterations  in  the 


Section  of  the  nerves  going  to  a  loop  of  intestine  paralyses  the 
blood-vessels,  and  causes  an  abundant  watery  exudation.  If  these 
nerves  contain  fibres  which  are  secretory  in  function,  this  increased 
flow  of  fluid  may  be  in  part  a  paralytic  secretion  of  the  intestinal 
glands  (Moreau3). 

Purgatives  act  in  various  ways,  some  exciting  a  flow  of  fluid  into 
the  intestine,  some  increasing  peristalsis,  others  acting  in  both  ways. 
The  excito-secretory  action  of  saline  purges,  like  magnesium  sulphate, 
is  probably  due  to  their  irritant  properties,  and  not  simply  to  osmosis  ; 
the  low  diffusibility  of  the  salt,  however,  impedes  the  absorption  of  the 
secreted  fluid  (Hay4). 

The  diarrhoea  of  certain  diseases  (typhoid,  cholera,  dysentery,  itc.) 
is  probably  due  to  specific  poisons  produced  by  bacteria.  Ordinary 
diarrhoea  is  due  to  the  irritant  action  of  bad  or  indigestible  food,  or  to 
accumulation  of  hard  faeces,  or  it  may  be  produced  in  certain  forms  of 
emotion. 

The  rice-water  stools  of  cholera  contain  a  low  percentage  of  solids, 
very  little  proteid,  little  or  no  blood,  a  vast  amount  of  intestinal 
epithelium,  leucine,  and  tyrosine,  and  perhaps  certain  ptomaines. 

Blood  and  pus  appear  in  dysentery,  and  occasionally  in  typhoid 
fever.  If  the  blood  is  small  in  amount,  the  luematin  which  is  formed 
gives  the  stools  a  dark,  almost  black  colour.  If  the  amount  of  blood 

1  Physiul.  Chem.  p.  840.  *  Practitioner,  Aug.  1H1MJ. 

3  CoJHjit.  rend.  1858,  p.  554.  *  Bninton's  Matei-ia  Medica,  p.  342. 
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is  large,  as  in  ulceration  into  a  blood-vessel,  the  corpuscles  and  haemo- 
globin are  for  the  most  part  unchanged. 

Typhoid  stools  contain  abundance  of  ammonium  carlxmate,  and 
jvmmonio-magnesium  phosphate  often  in  crystals.  Skatole  is  absent 
(Brieger '). 

In  intestinal  catarrh  the  fa-ces  are  watery,  and  contain  albumin, 
an  increased  percentage  of  salts,  urea,  and  alloxan.  The  urea  is  also 
increased  in  unemia  ;  it  may,  however,  be  converted  into  ammonium 
carbonate.  The  chief  salts  in  the  stools  in  all  cases  of  diarrhoea, 
•cholera  included,  are  chlorides  of  sodium  and  potassium  :  the  amount 
of  chlorides  in  the  urine  is  correspondingly  diminished  (Schmidt  *). 

In  jaundice,  bile  is  absent,  and  the  stools  are  hard  and  clay-coloured. 
T.  J.  Walker  recorded  two  cases  in  which  clay-coloured  stools  occurred, 
though  the  liver  was  apparently  healthy  ;  the  pancreatic  duct  was, 
however,  occluded.  In  some  forms  of  diarrhoea  there  is  an  excessive 
amount  of  bile  present. 

In  cases  where  either  the  bile  or  pancreatic  secretion  is  diminished 
or  absent,  the  fat  of  the  food  is  in  great  measure  not  digested,  and 
passes  away  in  the  fa-ces.  In  some  of  these  cases  the  fats  or  their 
soaps  are  found  in  ;i  crystalline  condition  in  the  fa»ces  (Oesterlein,3 
iStadelmann  '). 

The  administration  of  the  salts  of  mercury  or  iron  causes  the  fa'ces 
to  be  black  from  the  formation  of  the  sulphides  of  those  metals. 

Gall-stones  may  l>e  present,  having  passed  from  the  gall  passages 
into  the  intestines. 

Sc\  bal.e  are  hard  masses  of  fu-ces  containing  a  good  deal  of  dried 
mucus. 

Intestinal  concretions  consist  generally  of  earthy  phosphates  ;'but 
they  may  contain  chiefly  organic  matters,  fat,  hair,  vegetable  fibres, 
and  in  some  animals  (antelopes)  two  special  components,  named 
lit !„>/>'! Hi-  (C-j0H36O4)  and  >//"'//<•  (CUH,;O8  +  2H2O)  acids,  have  been 
described  (Ettling  and  Will,  Gorup-Besanez  "'). 

Such  \vry  briefly  is  an  enumeration  of  the  pathological  conditions 
met  with  in  the  faeces.  To  the  practical  physician,  the  subject  of 
properly  recognising  these  is  a  matter  of  paramount  importance,  and 
for  further  imforination  on  the  subject,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
works  on  materia  medica.  medicine,  and  pathology. 

1    HIT.  iL  rliriii.  f,Y.v  IsTT.  p.  1081.  !   Clutnirti-rixtik  ili'f  ('holtni,  Leipzig. 

;   Mitth.  it.  il.  nn'il.  Klinik  in   \\'iirJ>nrij,  i.  1.  '//<•/.  klin.  Mcd.  xl.  372. 

4  Lchrburli.  1M74,  p.  5W. 
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CHAPTER   XXXVII 

ABSORPTION 

FOOD  is  digested  in  order  that  it  may  be  absorbed.  Certain  changes 
are  produced  by  the  action  of  the  digestive  secretions  on  the  food,  by 
means  of  which  it  is  reduced  to  such  a  condition  that  it  may  pass  more 
easily  into  the  blood-vessels  and  lacteals  of  the  intestinal  walls.  In 
the  mouth  and  oesophagus,  the  thickness  of  the  epithelium  and  the 
quick  passage  of  the  food  through  these  parts  reduce  absorption  to  a 
minimum.  Absorption  takes  place  rapidly  from  the  stomach  ;  it  is 
stated  that  most  of  the  peptone  formed  in  the  stomach  is  absorbed 
before  the  chyme  passes  into  the  duodenum.  The  small  intestine  with 
its  folds,  and  villi  to  increase  its  surface,  is,  however,  the  great  place  for 
absorption  ;  and  although  the  villi  are  absent  from  the  large  intestine, 
absorption  occurs  there  also,  but  to  a  less  extent. 

Some  foods,  such  as  water  and  certain  salts  (sodium  chloride,  «tc.), 
are  not  acted  on  by  digestive  juices,  but  are  absorbed  unchanged. 
The  organic  foods,  however,  undergo  a  change  from  a  colloid  to  a 
diffusible  condition  ;  thus  proteids  are  changed  into  peptone,  and  starch 
into  sugar  :  these  soluble  substances  diffuse  into  the  neighbouring 
A-essels.  The  fats  undergo  a  double  change  ;  the  smaller  amount  is 
saponified,  and  soluble  soaps  are  absorbed  like  other  soluble  materials  : 
the  greater  part  of  the  fat  is,  however,  emulsified,  that  is,  reduced  to 
a  fine  state  of  subdivision  ;  the  minute  fat-globules  pass  into  the 
vessels  by  a  mechanism  which  will  require  special  description. 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  lymphatics  are  the  only  absorbents 
was  settled  by  Magendie,  who  showed  that  if  the  thoracic  duct  of  an 
animal  be  ligatured,  and  a  soluble  poison  introduced  into  the  intestine, 
the  animal  dies  quickly  because  the  poison  has  been  taken  into  the 
blood-vessels. 

Absorption  is  partly  a  physical  process,  namely,  that  of  diffusion. 
Water,  salts,  and  sugar  pass  out  of  the  intestinal  canal  into  blood  or 
lymph,  when  the  fluid  in  the  intestine  is  richer  in  those  substances 
than  the  blood  or  lymph  ;  and  the  greater  the  difference  between  the 
contents  of  the  intestine  and  that  of  the  vessels,  the  more  rapidly  does, 
diffusion  occur.  The  process  is  thus  not  simply  one  of  filtration  under 
pressure  caused  by  the  movements  of  the  intestine.  The  rate  of  diffusion 
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is  increased  by  the  fact  that  all  the  fluids  concerned  are  in  motion,  and 
MI  new  layers  of  fluid  are  successively  l>eing  brought  into  juxtaposition. 

Absorption  is  by  no  means  a  mere  physical  process  ;  we  must  also 
take  into  account  the  fact  that  the  cells  through  which  the  fluids  pass 
are  living,  and  have  a  power  of,  not  only  selecting  materials  for 
absorption,  but  also  of  changing  those  substances  while  in  contact  with 
tin-in.  It  is  in  the  absorption  of  proteids  and  fats  particularly  that 
the  vital  properties  of  the  cells  come  into  play.1  The  cells  are  of  two 
kinds:  (1)  the  columnar  epithelium  that  covers  the  surface,  (2)  the 
lymph-cells  in  the  lymphoid  tissue  of  the  corium.  There  are  also 
>|tecial  collections  of  lymphoid  tissue  called  the  solitary  and  agminated 
glands.  Stohr*  has  recently  pointed  out  that  the  lymph-cells  make 
their  way  out  lietween  the  epithelial  cells  into  the  intestine,  especially 
during  digestion  ;  and  perhaps  these  may  take  a  greater  part  in  absorp- 
tion processes  than  has  been  hitherto  considered  to  be  the  case. 

Abaorjition  of  carbohydrates. — The  sugar  formed  by  the  salivary 
and  pancreatic  juices  from  starch  and  glycogen  is  maltose  ;  that  found 
in  the  blood,  and  in  the  lymph,  is  glucose.  The  inversion  of  maltose 
into  glucose  appears  to  be  brought  about  by  the  succus  entericus,  or  it 
may  partly  occur  in  the  passage  of  the  sugar  through  the  epithelial 
«-rlls  of  the  intestine. 

Lactose  is  changed  for  the  most  'part  into  glucose  in  a  similar  way 
before  absorption.3  Cane  sugar  is  inverted  into  glucose  before  absorp- 
tion, but  here  again  small  quantities  may  be  absorbed  as  such,  as  it  has 
been  found  in  the  portal  blood,4  and  in  the  urine.5  Small  quantities  of 
dextrin  have  been  found  in  portal  blood.  Komanos  found  small  quan- 
tities of  inulin  in  the  portal  blood  after  ingestion  of  that  substance.6 

It  may  thus  be  stated  in  general  terms  that  carbohydrates  are 
alisorbed  ow  <///"•')».  W/ /'<•//  /»/>.•>>. *  chiefly  into  the  blood- stream.1  It  only 
penetrates  the  villi  to  the  central  lacteals  when  present  in  excess 
(nee  p.  337). 

1  It  HUH  been  already  pointed  out  (pp.  14, 15)  tlmt  osmosis  through  living  mcinbrantM 
i*  modified  hy  what  we  must  rull  for  want  of  a  better  name,  the  vitality  of  its  cells.  Tbe 
selective  power  of  the  cells  of  the  alimentary  tract  wan  well  shown  by  Tappeiner  (Wif.i. 
Sit~ung»ber.  Ixxvii.  p.  281  ;  IH'MI,  who  found  that  bile  salt*  were  absorbed  by  the  ileum, 
but  not  by  the  duodenum  or  jejunum.  Susini  (Jour n.  <le  I'Auat.  1868,  p.  144)  aUo  found 
that  potassium  ferrocyanide  pauses  through  the  intestinal  wall  with  greater  ease  than 
through  the  stomach  wall.  See  also  Reid  (Journ.  of  Pli i/siol.  xi.  812). 

'-'     I  n-liir  fiir  mikrt>.i.  Aunt,  xxxiii. 

3  The  cases  in  which  it  has  l>ven  found  in  the  urine  are  nursing  mothers  (Hof- 
nu-ister,  /.i  it.  jiliysiol.  Chem.  i.  101).  In  such  cases  the  sugar  would  not  cuim-  from  the 
alimentary  canal.  4  Drosdoff,  Ibid.  Heft  iv. 

5  Seegen,  Pfliiger's  Arciyv,  xl.  48.  '  Diss.  Strasburg,  1875. 

7  l'.i\  \'s  -tiitement  (Intermit.  Med.  Cunyrcxx,  l.s-.Hl)  that  the  sugar  in  the  portal  vein 
t.  fur  the  present,  be  accepted  with  caution. 
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Absorption  of  proteids. — There  is  evidence  to  show  that  a  certain 
amount  of  proteid  is  absorbed  unchanged.  Dr.  D'Arcy  Power,  for 
instance,  after  swallowing  a  dozen  raw  eggs,  found  egg-albumin  in  his- 
urine. ' 

Feeding  patients  per  rectum,  when  apparently  proteolytic  ferments, 
are  absent,  has  been  followed  by  the  absorption  of  the  albuminous  food 
thus  injected.  Czerny  and  Latschenberger's  2  experiments  on  a  man 
with  an  artificial  anus  in  the  sigmoid  flexure  are  not  open  to  the  ob- 
jection that  the  pancreatic  ferment  extends  into  the  rectum.  In  this 
case  the  rectum  was  well  syringed  out  and  then  filled  with  solution  of" 
proteid.  After  twenty-four  hours  it  was  found  that  60  to  70  per  cent, 
of  this  had  disappeared.  Voit  and  Bauer3  and  Eichhorst 4  have  made 
confirmatory  experiments  in  dogs. 

We  shall  see  that  the  absorbent  elements  of  the  intestine  have  the 
power  to  take  up  unaltered  fat  ;  there  is,  therefore,  nothing  wonderful 
in  the  fact  that  they  can  take  up  unaltered  proteid. 

There  is,  however,  little  doubt  that  most  proteid  is  absorbed  as- 
peptone,  or  as  peptone  and  albumose.  We  are,  however,  confronted 
with  the  remarkable  fact  that  no  albumose  or  peptone  is  discoverable 
in- the  blood  or  lymph,  even  during  the  periods  of  most  active  digestion. 
Maly,5  Plosz  and  Gyergyai,6-and  Adamkiewicz  ~  were  all  agreed  on  this- 
point,  though  they  differed  as  to  where  the  change  into  the  blood- 
proteids  occurred.  Some  of  these  earlier  investigators  thought  the 
liver  effected  the  change,  but  this  view  is  negatived,  as  portal  blood  is- 
as  free  from  albumoses  and  peptones  as  the  hepatic  blood.  Schmidt- 
Mulheim  8  and  Fano  9  were  inclined  to  think  that  the  change  occurred 
in  the  blood  itself,  since  a  solution  of  commercial  peptone  injected 
into  the  blood-stream  disappeared  from  the  blood  in  a  few  minutes. 

This  power  of  blood  to  destroy  peptone  is  a  property  of  the  blood  within  the 
vessels ;  it  is  lost  when  the  blood  is  shed.  What  actually  becomes  of  peptone 
thus  injected  is  a  mystery;  Hofmeister10  found  that  from  two-thirds  to  two-fifths- 
of  the  peptone  injected  appeared  in  the  urine;  thus  these  substances  must  exist  in 
the  blood  either  as  such,  or  very  loosely  combined.  In  some  animals  in  which 
so  much  peptone  was  injected  as  to  cause  a  fall  of  blood-pressure  sufficient  to 
stop  the  secretion  of  urine,  the  peptone  disappeared  from  the  blood  all  the  sime. 
Hofmeister  himself  considers  that  the  peptone  collects  in  certain  organs,  such  as 
the  kidneys,  for  when  they  resume  work  they  secrete  small  quantities  of  peptone ; 
he  also  supposes  that  in  the  blood  itself  the  white  blood-  corpuscles  have  the  power 
of  combining  with  the  peptone. 

1  Louder  Brnnton's  Disorders  of  Digestion,  p.  87.  '-'    Virrhon-'n  Arch.  lix.  161. 

•"•  Zeit.  Biol.  v.  562.  *  PftiAger'a  Arcltiv,  iv.  570. 

'•>  Pfiiiger's  Arclnv,  1874,  p.  885.  •  Ibid.  p.  825. 

7  Die  Natitr  und  tier  Nahrvrrth  des  Peptons,  1877. 

8  Du  Bois  lifii/mond's  Archiv  f.  Plii/siol.  1880,  p.  88.          9  Ibid.  1881,  p.  -J77. 
10  Zeit.physiol.  Cliem.  1881,  p.  27. 
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Later  Hofmeister1  found  in  the  bltKxl  of  animals  during  digestion 
small  quantities  of  peptone  ;  but  these  were  sometimes  absent. 
Schmidt-Mulheim,  Plosz  and  (Jyergyai2  and  Drosdoff3  had  before 
this  found  traces  of  peptone  in  portal  blood.  This  was,  however,  in 
the  days  before  the  use  of  .•umnonium  sulphate  as  a  reagent  for  the 
separation  of  peptones.  Neumeister,4  who  has  employed  this  reagent, 
proves  most  conclusively  that  both  peptones  and  albumoses  are  always 
absent  from  both  blood  and  lymph,  even  during  the  most  active 
periods  of  digestion.  It  is  as  well  for  us  that  they  are,  as  they  are 
most  violent  poisons,  causing  a  rise  of  temperature,  a  fall  of  blood- 
pressure,  and  a  change  in  the  blood,  rendering  it  uncoagulable. 

Neumeister  also  found  that,  although  it  is  possible  after  injection  to  recognise 
the  presence  of  albumoses  and  peptones  by  their  effects  in  rendering  the  blood 
micoagulable,  they  cannot  be  demonstrated  there  by  chemical  means;  their 
secretion  by  the  kidneys  begins  ten  minutes  after  injection.  In  the  dog  he  found 
that  the  albumoses  underwent  hydration  before  appearing  in  the  urine,  the 
primary  albumoses  appearing  as  deutero-albmnose,  the  deutero-albumose  as 
|x'ptone.  Probably  this  digestion  occurs  by  means  of  the  pepsin  secreted  by  the 
ki'lneys  in  the  urinary  tubules,  where  there  is  momentarily  a  formation  of  free 
acid.  In  the  rabbit  no  such  change  occurs;  the  urine  contains  no  pepsin  in  this 
animal,  and  the  albumoses  injected  into  the  circulation  are  secreted  as  such. 

Where,  then,  during  normal  digestion  does  the  change  from  peptone 
into  the  blood  proteids  occur?  It-anust  occur  during  the  actual  pro- 
cess of  absorption  ;  though  whether  the  epithelium-cells,  or  the  lymph- 

•  .•••11s,  or  both  are  the  active  agents  in  producing  the  dehydration  there 
is  at  present  no  evidence  to  show. 

There  is,  however,  evidence  to  show  that  the  mucous  membrane  as  a  whole 
has  this  power.  Hofmeister5  found  that  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
and  intestine  are  the  only  parts  of  the  body  in  which  a  supply  of  peptone  is 
always  found  during  digestion.  A  stomach  recently  removed  from  an  animal  has 
also  the  power  of  reconverting  jM-ptone  into  native  proteid.  V.  Ott  '  and  others, 
who  have  carried  out  researches  in  Kmnecker's  laboratory,  use  the  word  serum- 
albumin  synonymously  with  the  prod-ids  of  the  blood-plasma.  The  actual  proof 
of  tin-  obtaining  of  serum-albumin  is  in  their  case  by  no  means  satisfactory  ;  it  i> 
not  a  chemical,  but  a  physiological  one.  A  solution  of  '  serum-albumin'  aitiricially 
circulated  through  a  frog's  heart  has  the  power  of  keeping  it  beating  ;  this  \»>\\> 
is  not  possessed  by  a  similar  solution  of  peptone.  If,  however,  the  solution  of 
peptone  be  placed  into  the  stomach  of  a  living  dog,  and  withdrawn  in  a  few 
minutes,  it  is  again  capable  of  keeping  the  heart  beating.  This  is  regarded  as 
sufficient  proof  that  the  stomach  had  in  this  time  reconverted  or  regenerated  the 

•  peptone'  into  'serum-albumin.'     Miss    PoporT'  showed   that   the  same   result 
followed  if,  instead  of  putting  tin    solution  of  peptone  into  the  stomach,  it  were 

1  Zeit.physiol.  Clu-m.  IHS'2,  p.  .11.  '  Pflilger't  Arcltir.  \ 

5  Zeit.physiol.  Chem.  1877-*,  \>.  -1\<>.  *  Zeit.  Biol.  xxiv.  T,->. 

5  Zeit.  ]'hi/niol.  Chfin.  \\.  \.  vi. ;  .In-//./.  I'j-ji.  fntli.H.  Phurm.  six.    >>'<  •  ul-<>  Sulvioli, 
l>,i  Itois  lifijmoml't  Arcliir,  *\\\>\>\.  IM*II.  \>.  llii. 
•  Archivf.  Phytiol.  l 
7  Zeit.  Biol.  xxv.  4'27;  tec  also  Mi--  Mrin.-k.  ///*</.  458. 
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allowed  to  remain  in  a  loop  of  intestine  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  alimentary 
tract  by  a  Vella's  fistula ;  or  even  if  it  were  placed  in  contact  with  pieces  of 
mucous  membrane  removed  from  a  recently  killed  animal.  Peptone  produced  by 
the  pancreatic  ferment,  however,  was  not  regenerated  in  this  way.  These  experi- 
ments are  not  altogether  satisfactory,  as  they  entirely  leave  out  of  account  Ringer's 
important  results,  showing  the  great  effect  produced  by  minute  doses  of  salts  <>n 
the  frog's  heart  (see  p.  256). 

All  these  facts  taken   together  constitute  a  very  strong  chain  of 

evidence  that  under  nor- 
mal circumstances  pep- 
tone is  'regenerated,' not 
while  it  still  remains  in 
the  cavity  of  the  stomach 
or  the  intestine,  and  not 
after  it  reaches  the  blood 
or  lymph,  and  still  less 
the  liver,  but  during  its 
passage  through  the  cells 
of  the  mucous  membrane. 

The  absorption  of  fat. 
The  way  in  which  minute 
fat-globules  pass  from  the 
intestine  into  the  lacteals 
has  been  the  subject  of 
much  controversy.  In- 
stead of  entering  into 
this  controversy  I  propose 
here  to  give  a  resume' 
of  Prof.  Schafer's  recent 
paper  on  the  subject.1 

For  the  purpose  of 
studying  the  course  which 
fatty  particles  take,  an 
animal  is  killed  three  or 
four  hours  *  after  a  meal 
of  fat,  previous  to  which 
the  animal  had  been  fast- 
ing. Small  pieces  of  the 
mucous  membrane  are 

KlG.    90. — Mucous  Membrane  of  Frog's  Inti>tiin>  during  fat-          •          j        /v. 

absorption   (E.    A.   Sehafer)  :  ej>,  q.itlirlium  ;  ttr,  striated    Snipped     On,     and     placed 
border ;  c,  lymph-cells ;  /,  lac-teal.  .          .  , 

in  1  per  cenf;.  osmic  acid 
solution,  or  examined  fresh  after  teasing  in  serum.     The  portions  in 

1  Internal.  Monatsschrift  fiir  Annt.  it.  Plujsiol.  ii.  d. 

1  In  performing  experiments  on  frogs,  twenty-four  hours  at  least  should  elapse  before 
the  animal  is  killed. 


FIG.  89.— Section  of  the  Villus  of  a  Rat  killed  during  fat-absorp- 
tion (E.  A.  Schiifer)  :  ep,  epithelium  ;  air,  strinteil  bonier: 
r,  lymph-cells  ;  c',  lymph-cells  in  the  epithelium  ;  /,  central 
lacteal  containing  disintegrating  lymph-cells. 
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osmir  acid  are  allowed  to  remain  there  forty-eight  hours,  and  then  broken 
up  in  water,  or  some  may  l>e  imbedded  and  sections  prepared.  The  fat- 
globules  will  l>e  found  both  in  epithelium- cells  and  lymph-corpuscles  ; 
the  latter  convey  them  to,  and  discharge  them  into,  the  central  lacteal. 

The  columnar  ej>if/t''/iinit  during  absorption.  Each  cell  is  com- 
posed of  protoplasm,  so  soft  and  yielding,  that  the  leucocytes  that  occur 
amongst  the  columnar  cells  are  able  to  indent  it.  The  attached  end  is 
always  truncated  and  flattened  where  it  rests  against  the  basement 
membrane  ;  it  is  nrver  prolonged  into  an  arborescent  process  which 
passes  into  the  corium,  and  anastomoses  with  processes  of  lymph-cells, 
as  some  have  supposed.  The  bright  border  is  by  no  means  firm, 
resisting  or  protective  to  the  rest  of  the  cell,  but  it  appears  to  surpass 
the  rest  of  the  protoplasm  in  the  readiness  with  which  it  imbibes  fluid, 
and  becomes  swollen  in  consequence  of  such  imbibition.  Whatever 
may  be  true  for  the  hypoblast  of  simpler  animals  (sponges,  crelenterates, 
<kc.),  in  vertebrates,  the  lx>rderof  the  cell  is  never  thrown  into  amcelxrid 
processes. 

During  fat  absorption,  these  columnar  epithelium  cells  become  filled 
with  fatty  globules  of  variable  size,  but  generally  larger  near  their  free 
borders  (figs.  88  and  90).  These  globules  pass  down  to  the  attached 
portion  of  the  cell,  the  larger  ones  breaking  down  into  smaller  ones 
during  this  journey.  How  the  fat'-actually  gets  into  the  cells  is  still 
unsolved.1  Kiihne  considers  that  each  globule  of  fat  may  be  encased  in 
an  albuminous  envelope  which  facilitates  its  adhesion  to  the  epithelium 
cell.  But,  as  in  milk,  the  existence  of  such  envelopes  must  still  be  a 
moot  point.  It  is  certainly  necessary  that  the  fat  should  have  a  melting 
point  below  that  of  the  body  ;  fats  with  higher  melting  points  are  not 
absorbed.8 

Some  have  supposed  that  the  cells^have  a  further  .action  in  recom- 
posing  into  fat  those  small  quantities  of  fat  which  in  the  intestine 
have  been  broken  up  into  fatty  acids  and  glycerin.3  Occasionally  in 
frogs  very  little  fat  is  absorl>ed,  and  none  passes  into  the  columnar 
crlls  ;  what  is  absorbed  is  taken  up  by  the  lymph -corpuscles  between 
the  epithelium  cells. 

The  lymphoid  tixsne  of  the  mucous  membrane. — The  presence  of 
vast  numl>ers  of  aimelxncl  cells,  not  only  in  the  lymphoid  nodules  of 
Peyer's  patches  and  the  solitary  glands,  but  also  in  the  general  corium 

1  Gruenhagen  ami  Krolm  \Hinl.  ('<><<>.  xviii.  617)  found  that  fat-globules  were  taken 
up  by  the  epithelium  cells  freshly  detached  by  teazing  from  the  frog's  intestine.  The 
cells  never  took  up,  however,  the  tim-^t  solid  purticles  placed  in  contact  with  them. 

1  Arnschink,  Zeit.  Biol.  *\\  i.  5S4. 

5  Mnnk  (Vircltou-'s  Archir,  xt-v.  409),  however,  believes  that  thin  synthesis  occurs  in 
the  lymph-corpuscles. 

z  z 
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of  the  mucous  membrane,  becomes  intelligible,  when  it  is  considered 
that  they  are  actively  concerned  in  promoting  the  absorption  of  the 
products  of  digestion.  These  cells  are  more  numerous  during  absorp- 
tion than  at  other  times,  and  seem  also  to  approach  nearer  the  surface, 
making  their  way  up  between  the  epithelium  cells.  During  absorp- 
tion they  are  filled  with  fat-globules,  which  they  take  either  from  the 
intestine  itself  or  from  the  epithelium  cells  ;  they  then  by  amoeboid 
movements  work  their  way  inwards,  ultimately  penetrating  the  wall 
of  the  lacteal.  Arrived  inside  the  lacteal,  they  disintegi-ate  and  dis- 
charge their  cargo  into  the  lymph-stream.  The  globules  are  by  this 
time  divided  into  immeasurably  small  ones,  the  molecular  basis  of 
chyle.  In  a  section  through  a  villus,  as  in  fig.  89,  they  may  be  seen 
in  all  these  different  positions  ;  in  the  lacteals  they  may  be  seen  in 
various  stages  of  disintegration. 

After  an  abundant  fatty  meal,  the  blood  plasma  is  quite  milky.  This,  how- 
ever, is  harmless,  as  the  fat  droplets  are  so  small  that  they  circulate  without 
hindrance  through  the  capillaries.  Sometimes  the  fat  enters  the  blood-stream 
under  abnormal  circumstances ;  for  instance,  from  the  marrow  of  a  fractured 
bone  :  here  the  fat  cells  may  block  the  capillaries  in  important  areas,  and  cause 
serious  symptoms,  and  even  death.  The  fat  in  the  blood  after  a  meal  travels 
through  the  walls  of  the  capillaries,  and  is  eventually  stored  up  in  connective- 
tissue  cells  (Bunge).1 

Since  fat  is  the  only  alimentary  substance  that  can  be  detected 
after  its  absorption  from  the  contents  of  the  intestine,  attention  has 
been  chiefly  directed  towards  the  investigation  of  the  path  taken  by 
the  absorbed  fat-particles,  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  amoelx>id 
cells  are  actively  concerned  in  promoting  the  absorption  of  alimentary 
substances  of  all  kinds.  The  probable  affinity  between  peptone  and 
leucocytes  has  been  already  alluded  to.  Many  observations  have  l>een 
accumulating  recently,  which  show  the  importance  of  the  part  played 
by  leucocytes  in  the  promotion  of  various  absorption  processes.  Of 
these,  the  most  remarkable  are  those  of  Metschnikoff,'2  who  describes 
the  absorption  of  the  tail  of  the  batrachian  larva  as  being  the  eating 
up  of  its  several  component  tissues  by  numerous  leucocytes,  which  take 
in  fragments  of  muscle,  nerve,  and  the  rest,  and  transfer  them  to  the 
body  of  the  metamorphosing  larva,  submitting  them  to  a  sort  of 
intracellular  digestion  on  the  way.  The  white  blood-corpuscles  seize 
and  ingest  foreign  substances,  or  dead  tissues  such  as  vermilion 
particles,  milk-globules,  and  even  bacterial  organisms,  which  are 
thus  possibly  rendered  innocuous.3  , 

1  PhysioL  Chem.  p.  221.  »  Eiol.  Cenfralbl.  iii.  :,i;o. 

3  Metschnikoff,  Virchow's  Archiv,  xci.  8.     See  also  Metschnikoff  on  'Digestion  in 
Sponges,'  /.dt.  irifss.  Zool.  xxxii.  871 ;  Leudenfeld  on  ' Coalenterates,'  Ib'nL  xxxviii.  '!:>•!. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII 

THK   URINE 
THE   KIDNEY 

THE  kidney  is  a  compound  tubular  gland  ;  and  the  tubules  of  which  it 
is  composed  differ  much  in  the  character  of  the  epithelium  that  lines 
them  in  various  parts  of  their  course.  The  true  secreting  part  of  the 
kidney  is  the  glandular  epithelium  which  lines  the  convoluted  portions 
of  the  tubules  ;  there  is,  in  addition  to  this,  what  is  usually  termed  a 
filtering  apparatus  ;  tufts  of  capillary  blood- vessels,  called  the  Malpi- 
ghian  glomeruli,  are  supplied  by  afferent  vessels  from  the  renal  artery ; 
the  efferent  vessels  that  leave  these  have  a  smaller  calibre,  and  thus 
there  is  a  high  pressure  in  the  vessels  of  the  glorneruli  themselves  ; 
certain  constituents  of  the  blood,  especially  water  and  salts,  pass 
through  the  thin  walls  of  these  vessels  into  the  surrounding  Bowman's 
capsule,  which  forms  the  commencement  of  each  renal  tubule.  Bow- 
man's capsule  is  lined  by  a  flattened  epithelium,  which  is  reflected  over 
the  capillary  tuft,  and  this  epithelium  prevents,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
albuminous  constituents  of  the  blood  from  escaping.  After  ligature  of 
the  renal  arteries,  and  subsequent  restoration  of  the  renal  circulation, 
this  epithelium  becomes  injured,  and  the  urine  is  then  found  to  be 
albuminous.  During  the  passage  of  the  water  which  leaves  the  blood 
at  the  glomerulus,  throughout  the  rest  of  the  renal  tubule,  it  is  in  part 
reabsorbed,  and  in  health  it  is  also  generally  held  that,  if  any  albumin 
lias  filtered  or  diffused  through,  it  also  is  absorbed,  for  normal  urine 
is  quite  free  from  proteids.  The  urine,  however,  r.n  its  course  through 
the  tubules,  not  only  loses,  it  also  gains  constituents,  namely,  v;iri<>  s 
organic  substances  (urea,  uric  acid,  A'c.),  and  a  certain  proportion  of 
salts  and  water,  which  are  poured  into  it  by  the  secreting  cells  of  the 
convoluted  tubules. 

Bowman  was  the  first  to  point  out  the  double  source  of  the  consti- 
Tu»Mits  of  the  urine,  and  Ludwig,  who  first  advanced  the  theory  of 
reabsorption.  Hiifin-r,  fnnii  .1  comparative  study  of  kidneys  throughout 
the  vertebrate  kingdom,  confirms  Ludwig's  views  by  pointing  out  that 
the  tubules  are  long  er  short  a<vording  as  it  is  necessary  or  not  for  tlie 
iliat  tli<>  water  should  !>••  rrabsi>rt>ed  ;  and  Ribbert '  has  been 
1  V  P.  l 
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able  to  collect  the  urine  which  had  passed  through  the  Malpighiau 
gloineruli  only,  and  to  show  that  it  is  more  watery  than  that  secreted 
by  the  whole  kidney. 

Heidenhain's  experiments  first  demonstrated  conclusively  that  the 
renal  secreting  epithelium  takes  part  in  the  process  of  urine  formation. 
Sulph-indigotate  of  soda  was  injected  into  the  blood-stream,  and  the 
course  of  its  excretion  can  be  easily  traced,  as  it  colours  the  cells  blue 
through  which  it. passes,  and  is  found  then  in  the  lumen  of  the  tubules; 
it  is  found,  not  in  the  glomeruli,  but  only  in  the  fibrillated  epithelium 
of  the  convoluted  tubules.  It  might  be  objected  that  this  pigment  is 
not  a  normal  constituent  of  the  urine,  and  that  it  is  unfair  to  rest  one's 
conclusions  simply  upon  such  experiments  ;  it  is,  unfortunately,  not  so 
easy  to  trace  the  course  of  the  normal  constituents  of  the  urine  as  it 
is  that  of  a  blue  pigment,  but,  though  difficult,  it  has  nevertheless 
been  done.  Salts  of  uric  acid  were  traced  to  take  the  same  course  by 
Heidenhain  as  the  sulph-indigotate  ;  he  also  confirmed  the  previous 
observations  of  Bowman  and  v.  Wittich,  that  in  birds,  which  are 
animals  that  secrete  a  solid  urine,  crystals  of  urates  could  be  actually 
seen  within  the  epithelium  cells.  Nussbaum  has  shown  finally  that 
urea  is  also  excreted  by  these  cells.  Nussbaum  experimented  on  frogs 
and  newts  ;  in  these  animals  the  glomeruli  are  supplied  by  the  renal 
artery,  and  the  tubules  by  the  renal  portal  vein.  By  ligaturing  the 
renal  artery,  the  circulation  to  the  glomeruli  is  cut  off;  by  ligaturing 
the  renal  portal  vein,  the  circulation  to  the  tubules  is  cut  off.  He 
found  that  sugar  and  peptone,  injected  into  the  circulation,  pass  into 
the  urine  of  an  intact  kidney,  but  not  when  the  renal  artery  is  tied  ; 
urea,  on  the  other  hand,  is  excreted  only  when  the  circulation  among 
the  tubules  is  intact  ;  he  found  also  that  water  is  excreted  by  the 
epithelium,  so  that  water  is  excreted  in  two  ways  by  the  kidney — by 
the  glomeruli  and  by  the  epithelial  cells. 

Itvfluence  of  nerves  on  the  secretion  of  urine. — As  yet  we  are 
acquainted  with  no  secretory  nerves  of  the  kidney  ;  we  know  merely 
the  influence  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  on  the  filtration  of  the  urine 
thi'ough  the  renal  vessels.  As  a  general  rule,  dilatation  of  the  branches 
of  the  renal  artery  raises  the  pressure  within  the  glomeruli,  thus  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  water  that  passes  through  them ;  and  the  more 
this  dilatation  is  confined  to  the  area  of  the  renal  artery  alone,  the 
greater  is  the  amount  of  urine.  Other  circumstances  that  raise  the 
pressure  within  the  glomeruli  also  lead  to  an  increase  of  urine  ;  these 
are  an  increase  of  the  force  or  frequency  of  the  heart's  beat,  an  increase 
in  the  volume  of  the  blood,  and  a  constriction  of  the  small  vessels  <»f 
amis  other  than  that  of  the  kidney.  The  opposite  conditions,  namely, 
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those  which  diminish  the  pressure  within  the  glouieruli,  lead  to  a 
diminution  of  the  amount  of  urine  excreted. 

/>in /••  fii'H,  however,  may  cause  an  increase  of  urine  in  one  or  more 
of  several  ways.  There  are  some  like  digitalis,  or  squill,  which  do  so 
by  raising  the  blood -pressure  ;  while  others,  like  caffeine  and  potassium 
acetate,  act  on  the  secreting  nerves,  if  such  exist,  or  on  the  secreting 
cells  of  the  kidney  itself.1 

In  the  foregoing  brief  rftnvnir  of  the  facts  concerning  the  secretion 
of  urine,  the  term  excretion  would  perhaps  have  been  more  correct. 
We  shall  tind,  when  we  come  to  consider  the  constituents  of  the  urine, 
that  they  are  not  actually  formed  in  the  kidney  itself  (as,  for  instance, 
the  bile  is  formed  by  the  liver),  but  they  are  mostly  formed  elsewhere, 
and  the  kidney  is  merely  the  place  where  they  are  eliminated  from  the 
body. 

GENERAL  CHARACTERS  OF  URINE 

(Quantity. — A  man  of  average  weight  and  height  excretes  1400 
to  1600  c.c.  of  urine  daily.  This  is  on  an  average  about  50  ounces. 
This  contains  about  .r>0  grammes  (1£  oz.)  of  solids.  A  woman  passes 
rather  less.  The  quantity  secreted  may  vary  within  certain  limits  in 
health,  being  increased  by  ingestiou  of  much  water,  cold,  moisture  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  by  certain  emotions  ;  it  is  diminished  by  absten- 
tion from  drinking,  by  copious  sweating,  diarrhoea,  or  vomiting. 

The  average  secretion  at  different  ages  in  children  is  given  in  the  following 
table  (Camerer)  * : — 

First  (lay  after  birth 12  c.c. 

Third                 „ 23   „ 

Fifth        „ 35   „ 

Seventh   „         „            .....  51    „ 

Tenth      „                     61    „ 

At  I'm-  months 1000   „ 

Urine  should  be  collected  in  a  tall  glass  vessel,  capable  of  holding 
3000  c.c.,  which  should  have  ;i  smooth -edged  neck,  accurately  covered 
by  a  ground  glass  plate  to  exclude  dust  and  avoid  evaporation.  The 
vessel,  moreover,  should  !>«•  graduated,  so  that  the  amount  may  be 
easily  read  off'.  From  the  tot.-d  quantity  thus  collected  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  samples  may  !>«•  drawn  off  for  examination. 

Colour. — The  colour  of  normal  urine  is  that  of  a  light  sherry,  but 
when  concentrated,  a>  in  those  who  have  perspired  freely,  it  may  be 
much  darker,  and  \\ln-n  \ery  watery,  as  after  free  potations,  it  may  be 

1   See  molt-  fully  hamlcr  iii  iintmi.  l)n- 
*  Zeit.  lil«l.  .\i\ 
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much  lighter  in  perfectly  normal  persons.  In  various  abnormal  con- 
ditions the  colour  varies  considerably.  The  various  urinary  pigments 
in  health  and  disease  will  be  fully  considered  later.  The  following 
table  gives  in  a  concise  way  the  chief  variations  in  tint  and  their 
causes  : — 


Colour 


Nearly  colourless 


Dark  yellow  to  brown 
red 


Milky 


Orange 


Bed  or  reddish 


Brown  to  brown-black 


Cause  of  colouration 

Pathological  condition 

sa 

Dilution,  or  diminution  of 
normal  pigments 

Various     nervous    condi- 
tions :  hydruria,  diabetes 
insipidus,    granular   kid- 
ney 

own 

Increase  of  normal,  or  oc- 
currence   of    pathological 
pigments 

Acute  febrile  diseases 

Fat-globules 

Chyluria 

Pus-corpuscles 

Purulentdiseaseof  urinary 
tract 

Excreted  drugs 

Santonin,      chrysophanic 
acid  ' 

i 

Unchanged  haemoglobin 

Hiemorrhages   or  haemo- 
globinuria 

Pigments  in  the  food  (log- 
wood,   madda,    bilberries, 
fuchsin) 

lack 

Hzematin 

Small  hemorrhages 

Mctlncmoglobin 

M  ethacmoglobinuria 

Melanin 

Melanotic  sarcoma 

Hydrochinon  and  catechol 

Carbolic  acid  poisoning 

1  To  distinguish  these  add  caustic  s<«l;i ;  this  colours  the  urine  red;  agitate  with  amyl 
alcohol ;  the  colour  due  to  santonin  pusses  into  the  alcohol,  which  in  contact  with 
atmospheric  oxygen  changes  to  yellow ;  the  colour  due  to  chrysophanic  acid  does  not 
dissolve  in  amyl  alcohol,  or  only  in  tmci's  (Hopj^-Sfyler,  Client.  Ccntrnlbl.  18HU, 
p.  746). 
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Colour 


Greenish  yellow, 
greenish  brown,  ap- 
proaching black 


[Grate  of  colouration 


Bile-pigments 


Pathological  condition 


Jaundice 


Dirty  green  or  blue 


Brown  yellow   to    red 
brown, becoming  blood- 
red  on  adding  alkalis 


A  dark  blue  scum  on  sur-  \  Cholera,    typhus.      Seen 

face  with  a  blue  deposit,    especially  when  the  urine 

due  to  excess  of  indigo-  is  putrefying 

forming  substances 


Substances  introduced  into 
the  organism  with  senna, 
rhubarb,  and  chelidoninm 


Vogel'  has  drawn  up  a  scale  in  which  the  colours  are  mapped  out  as  pale 
yellow,  bright  yellow,  yellow,  reddish  yellow,  red,  brown,  and  so  on.  In  my  own 
experience,  however,  it  is  of  little  practical  use. 

The  decolourisation  of  normal  urine  may  be  effected  by  the  precipitation  of 
the  pigment  (urobilin)  by  lead  acetate  and  subsequent  filtration.  Worm-Miiller's 
method  has  the  advantage  that  it  does  not  alter  the  Composition  of  the  urine,  and 
consists  in  filling  a  filter  or  funnel  with  finely  powdered  animal  charcoal  made 
into  a  paste  with  the  urine  ;  the  centre  is  scooped  out,  and  through  this  charcoal 
filter  the  rest  of  the  urine  is  allowed  to'drop  into  a  collecting  vessel. 

Transparency  or  turbidity  of  urine. — Normal  urine  is  either  per- 
fectly transparent,  or  contains  a  faint  flocculent  cloud  of  mucus.  Old 
and  decomposed  urines  are  always  turbid  ;  this  is  the  result  of  a  deposit 
•of  certain  salts  and  the  growth  of  Iwicteria.  Pathological  turbid  urines 
may  contain  chyle,  blood,  casts  and  renal  epithelium,  mucus,  or  pus. 
A  turbid  urine  must  always  be  allowed  to  settle  before  examination; 
both  the  sediment  and  the  clear,  supernatant  fluid  are  then  examined. 

O'lour. — Normal  urine  has  an  aromatic  odour,  said  to  be  due  to 
small  quantities  of  phenylie,  taurylic,  and  danioluric  acids.  Decom- 
posing urine  has  an  animoniacal  odour  ;  this  is  due  to  the  conversi..,i 
of  part  of  the  urea  into  ammonium  carbonate  (CON2H4  +  2H2O 
=(NH4)2CO3)  brought  about  by  the  fornln  nrea>.  This  may  occur  after 
the  urine  is  passed,  or  in  cast's  of  cystitis,  in  the  bladder;  in  the  cases 
where  there  is  much  decomposing  blood  or  pus  the  smell  may  be 
putrid.  In  diabetes  the  urine  often  smells  of  acetone.  Urine  con- 
taining cystin  smells  at  first  like  sweet  briar,  but  afterwards  becomes 
\rry  offensive.  Certain  food  and  drugs  taken  internally  give  the  urine 
their  own  or  a  characteristic  odour.  Instances  of  this  are  asparagus, 

limner  "ami   Vcj.'1-r-   'Cuitlr   to    tin-   Analy-is  <.f    Trim-,'  X«-w  Sy<leiih<nn   Soc. 
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garlic,  copaiba,  cubebs,  sandal  wood  oil,  tolu,  turpentine,  «kc.  The  last 
named  gives  the  urine  a  smell  of  violets. 

Reaction. — The  reaction  of  normal  urine  is  acid ;  this  is  not  due  to 
the  presence  of  free  acid,  the  uric  acid  in  normal  urine  being  all  com- 
bined as  urates.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  sodium  hyposulphite 
gives  no  precipitate  (Voit,  Huppert).  Salkowski  l  leaves  the  question 
open,  however,  as  to  whether  hippuric  acid,  which  is  present  in  small 
amount,  is  free  qr  combined.  It  has,  however,  been  settled  recently 
by  Briicke's  2  experiments  with  congo-red.  One  part  of  free  hippuric 
acid  in  55,000  of  distilled  water  causes  a  solution  of  this  reagent  to 
become  violet  or  inky,  but  urine  gives  no  change  of  colour. 

The  acidity  is  due  to  acid  sodium  phosphate ;  this  is  derived  from 
the  basic  sodium  phosphate  of  the  blood  ;  the  uric,  hippuric,  sulphuric, 
and  carbonic  acids  of  the  urine  take  up  part  of  the  soda,  leaving  an 
acid  salt. 

The  acidity  of  urine  is  increased  by  the  internal  administration  of 
acids,  a  purely  meat  diet,  and  after  prolonged  muscular  exertion. 

Acid  may  be  developed  in  stale  urine  (acid  fermentation). 

In  certain  pathological  conditions  free  fatty  acids  may  occur  in  the 
urine  (lipaciduria). 

Under  certain  circumstances  the  urine  becomes  less  acid,  or  even 
alkaline.  The  most  important  of  these  is  during  digestion.  Here 
there  is  a  formation  of  free  acid  in  the  stomach,  and  a  corresponding 
liberation  of  bases  which  pass  into  the  urine,  diminishing  its  acidity, 
or  even  making  it  alkaline.  This  is  sometimes  termed  thr  alkaline  tide ; 
the  opposite  condition  —  the  acid  tide — occurs  after  a  fast,  for  instance., 
before  breakfast. 

The  following  table  gives  a  list  of  the  chief  circumstances  under 
which  the  urine  becomes  alkaline  : — 

1.  After  a  full  meal,  i.e.  when  the  gastric  juice  is  at  work. 

2.  After  the  discharge  of  gastric  juice  in  other  ways,  o.ir.  through  ;i  trust ric 
fistula,  or  by  vomiting. 

3.  After  hot  baths  and  free  perspiration. 

4.  In  herbivorous  animals.     (It  becomes  acid  after  fasting.) 

5.  In  vegetarians  :  in  these  persons,  as  in  herbivora,  the  food  contain:*  • 

of  alkaline  salts,  or  acids  like  tartaric,  citric,  malic,  succ-ink-,  .Sec.  These  acids 
are  converted  into  carbonates,  which,  passing  into  the  urine,  give  it  an  alkaline 
reaction. 

6.  After  the   medicinal   administration  of  large  qtumtitio  of  alkaline  car- 
bonates, alkaline  phosphates,  or  caustic  alkalis. 

7.  From  the  decomposition  of  the  urine  either  within  the  body,  a*  in  catarrh  of 
the  urinary  tract,  or  after  standing  exposed  to  the  air  (alkaline  fermentation). 
This  alkalinity  is  due  to  the  conversion  »f  ure.-i  intu  ammonium  earbi>n:ite. 

1  Lehre  vom  Hnrn.  Berlin,  l.sn-2.  p.  ir,.  *  Monatxlu-ft  Cfinn.  viii.  '.>:>. 
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S/rcijic  yravity. — This  should  be  taken  in  a  sample  of  the  twenty- 
four  hours'  urine,  either  by  means  of  a  good  urinometer  (fig.  9,  p.  15) 
or  more  accurately  by  actual  weighing.  The  specific  gravity  varies 
inversely  with  the  quantity  of  urine  passed  ;  under  normal  conditions 
from  1015  to  1025  ;  a  specific  gravity  below  1010  should  excite  sus- 
picion of  hydruria  ;  one  over  1030  should  excite  suspicion  of  dial>etes 
mellitus,  a  disease  in  which  it  may  rise  to  1 050.  The  specific  gravity 
hn>S  however,  been  known  to  sink  as  low  as  lOOl'  (after  large  potations, 
urina  /*>/«„•<),  or  to  rise  as  high  as  1035  or  1040  (after  great  sweating) 
in  perfectly  healthy  persons.  The  concentration  of  the  urine,  and 
therefore  its  specific  gravity,  is  raised  in  febrile  conditions,  and  in  the 
first  stage  of  acute  Bright's  disease.  Sugar  being  absent,  the  specific- 
gravity  varies  as  a  rule  with  the  percentage  of  urea. 

Constituent*  of  normal  urine. — Hoppe-Seyler's  '  classification  of  the 
constituents  of  normal  urine  is  the  basis  of  the  following  : — 

(1)  Urea  and  related   substances  ;  uric  acid,  allantoin,  oxalic  acid, 
xanthine,  guanine,  creatinine,  thio-  (sulpho-)  cyanic  acid. 

(2)  Fatty  and  other  non-nitrogenous  substances ;  fatty  acids    of 
the  series  CnH2nO2 ;  oxalic,  lactic,  glycero-phosphoric  acids  ;  minute 
quantities  of  certain  carbohydrates. 

(3)  Aromatic     substances  ;     the    ethereal    sulphates    of     phenol, 
cresol,  pyrocatechin,  indoxyl,  and  skatoxyl  ;  hippuric  acid  ;  aromatic 
oxy-acids. 

(4)  Other    organic    substances  ;     pigments,    ferments,    especially 
pepsin,    mucus,    humous   substances  ;    cynurenic   alid    urocanic   acids 
(in  dogs). 

(5)  Inorganic  salts  ;  chlorides  of  sodium  and  potassium,  potassium 
sulphate,    sodium,   calcium,    and  magnesium    phosphates,    silicic   acid, 
:mimonia  o impounds,  calcium  carbonate. 

(6)  Gases :  nitrogen  and  carbonic  acid. 

Abnormal  constituents  of  the  urine. — In  certain  pathological  condi- 
tions, there  may  be,  in  addition  to  the  above,  serum-albumin  and  other 
proteids,  haemoglobin,  metlneinoglobin,  bile-pigments,  bile-acids,  abnor- 
mal urinary  pigments,  leucine  and  tyrosine,  oxymandel  acid,  grape 
sugar,  milk  sugar,  glycuronic  acid,  fats,  lecithin,  cholesterin,  cystin  ; 
« •••nstituent.s  derived  from  food  or  drugs;  microscopic  elements  like 
blood-corpuscles,  urinary  casts,  and  renal  epithelium. 

Quantitative  composition  <>/  liinmm  »//•/'//.. — A  large  number  of 
estimations  have  been  made  of  the  constituents  of  normal  urine.  I 
shall,  however,  merely  quote  the  classical  table  from  Parkes,  and  a 
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recent  analysis  by  Yvon  and  Berlioz  of  some  of  the  more  important 
substances  present. 

Amounts  of  the  urinary  constituents  passed  in  twenty-four  hours 
(Parkes)  :— 


Constituents 

By  an  averiiKe  man 
of  »)»;  kilo- 

Per  kilo,  of  tody-weight 

Water  ..... 

!  500-00    grammes 

23-000  grammes 

Total  solids 

72-00 

1-100 

Urea     . 

33-18 

0-500 

Uric  acid      .... 

0-55 

0-00"E         , 

Hippuricacid 

0-40 

0-00(i          , 

Creatinine    .... 

0-91 

0-014 

Pigment  and  other  organic 

substances 

10-00 

0-151  . 

Sulphuric  acid 

2'01 

0-030 

Phosphoric  acid   . 

3-16 

0-048 

Chlorine'       .... 

7-00-8-00  „ 

0-126 

Ammonia      .... 

0-77 

— 

Potassium     .... 

2-50 



Sodium         .... 

11-09 



Calcium        .... 

0-26 



Magnesium  .... 

0-21 

— 

Mean  composition  of  normal  human  urine  (Yvon  and  Berlioz):—1 


Volume  per  diem 
Specific  gravity  . 
Urea  (per  litre)  . 
„  (per  diem)  . 
Uric  acid  (per  litre)  . 

„        (per  diem)  . 
Phosphoric  acid  (per  litre) 

„  „      (per  diem) 


Male 
13<>0  c.c. 
1022   „ 
21'.!»  grammes 
26-5 

0-5         „ 

OM> 

2-5 

3-2 


Female 
1100  C.C. 
1021    „ 
19-0  grammes 
20-5 

0-55       „ 

0-57       „ 

24 

2-6 


The  examination  of  the  urine  for  normal  constituents. — Before 
dealing  in  detail  with  the  various  constituents  we  have  already 
enumerated,  a  general  idea  of  the  reactions  of  the  principal  consti- 
tuents of  the  urine  may  be  obtained  from  the  following  table  : — 


Substance 

sought 


Clilorides 


Test 


Reaction 


Remarks 


Acidulate  the  urine  with     A     white    precipitate    of    The  principal  chloride  in 

;i  tew  drops  of  nitric  acid,    silver  chloride,  insoluble    urine  is  sodium  chloride. 

and  then  add  silver  nitrate    in   nitric  acid,  soluble  in    Small  quantities  of  potas- 

solution  ammonia  shim   chloride   arc    ;il-o 

present.  The  nitric  acid 
used  in  the  test  holds 
phosphates  in  solution 
which  would  otherwise 
l>e  precipitated 

1  J{i-c.  nial.  viii.  713;  Lancet,  vol.  ii.  188M,  p.  <;-j'.i. 
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Substance 


Sulphates 


.    Acidulate     witli     hydro- 
chliiric  acid,  and  add  v.lu- 
tion  of  barium 


1!. -action 


Remarks 


Phospliates 


A    white    precipitate    of    The    chief    sulphate    in 


barium  su I ] il nit f.  Insoluble 
in  nitric  aclil 


Hake  urine  alkaline  with    White  flakes  of  wirtliy  (Ca 


l>otash  or  atnnionin.  anil 


Acidulate  with  nitric  nold, 

add    nitro-molylxlnte    of 

ammonia,  and  warm 


Calcium  .    . 


Magnesium  . 


Acidulate  with  acetic  acid, 
and  ii-lil  solution  of  .am- 
monium oxidate 


Treat  the   alwrc   filtrate 
with  ammonia  and  n  few 
drops    of    sodium     phos- 
phate 


Sodium  and 
potassium 


Kvuporute  the  urine  t-> 
dryneas ;  incinerate  the 
residue ;  dissolve  the  ash 


and   Mg)   phospliatc*  are 

precipitated  ;     soluble    in 

acetic  acid 


A  yellow  crystalline  pre- 
cipitate 


potassium  sulphate.  Hy- 
drochloric acid  is  added 
to  prcrent  precipitation 
of  phosphates  ami  car- 
bonates 


A  white  precipitate  of  cal- 
cium oxalate  is  formed  ; 
filter  this  off 


Ammonio-magneMiim 
phosphate  separates    out 


Sodium  gives  a  yellow, 
pot  :i"imn  a  violet  fiame  : 
potassium  five*  a  yellow 


Ammonia     . 


Carbonic  acid 


in  water;  evaporate  this  |  precipitate  in  neutral  sol  u- 
down,  and  tent  by  the  ttons  with  platinum  chlo- 
flame  react  ion  ride  :  indium  does  not 


Heat  the  urine  gently  in  a  The  paper  is  turned  nine, 

text-tube,  holding  a  piece  and  regains  its  colour  on 

of  red  litmus  paper  over  gently  warming  it 

the  mouth  of  it 


Place  the  urine  in  a  tightly  A  white  precipitateof  cal- 
closodttaskcoimectedwitl:  cium  or  barium  carbonate, 
a  second  flask,  in  which  respectively  is  formed  in 
lime  or  baryta  water  is 
placed  :  the  -ci-ond  Hiisk  i* 
exhausted  by  an  air-pump. 
Warm  the  urine  gently 


In  addition  to  the  earthy 
phogpliates,  phosphates  of 
sodium  anil  potassium 
also  occur,  which  vary  in 
composition  with  the  re- 
action of  the  urine.  A 
depositof  phosphates  may 
often  occur  in  alkaline 
or  neutral  urine,  or  may 
come  down  on  heating. 
This  is  soluble  in  acetic 
acid,  and  is  thus  distin- 
guished from  albumin 


This  is  soluble  in  acetic 
acid 


Ammonia  is  only  present 
in  appreciable  qnantiti 
in  stale  urine 


Hold  a  piece  oi  •  ..i-t  blue 

litmus     paper    over    the 

urine  and  \\arm 


Urea    .    .    . 


Kvaporate  urine  to  a  third 
of  its  bulk,  and  a- Id  nitric 

acid 


Proceed  a*   above 
oxalic  acid 


with 


The  paper  is  turned  red, 

and  regains  its  colour  when 

dn- 


Cry-taN  of    urea    nitrate 
wparate  out 


Crystals  of   urea  oxalate 
separate  out 


Add  alkaline  solution  of    An  evolution  of  bubbles  of 
sodium  hypobrouiit.-  nitrogen  takes  place 


If  the  urine  is  albuminous 
render  acid  with  acetic 
acid,  boil  and  filter 
Apply  the  testa  to  th 
filtrate 
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Substance 


Urea  (font.) .    . 


Uric  acid 


in  urin- 
arv  sediments 


U rates  in    MT- 

pcut's  or  bird's 

urine 


Test 


Add  three  parts  of  an 
aqueous  solution  of  fur- 
furaldchydc,  a  few  drops 
of  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  warm 


Warm  crystals  of  urea  in 
a  test-tube 


Add  5  c.c.  of  hydrochloric 
acid  to  100  c.c.  of  urine  ; 
let  it  stand  for  twenty- 
four  hours 


Place  the  urine  in  a  watch- 
glass,  acidify  with  acetic 
acid,  and  place  a  cotton  or 
linen  thread  in  it ;  leave 
for  twenty-four  hours 


Mn  re. ride  tr*t.  -The  crys- 
tals are  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness  with  nitric  acid,  and 
touched  when  cold  with 
ammonia  or  jwtasli 


XrtiWs  left. — Dissolve  the 
crystals  in  solution  of 
sodium  carbonate  ;  drop 
this  on  to  a  filter-paper 
moistened  with  silver 
nitrate 


Reaction 


A  series  of  colours — yel- 
low, green,  violet,  purple, 
red— is  produced,  settling 
finally  into  a  brown  re- 
sinous mass 


Biuret  is  formed ;  add  a 
few  drops  of  potash  and  a 
drop  of  solution  of  copper 
sulphate ;  a  rose-red  colour 
is  produced 


Uric  acid  separates  out  in 
crystals,  which  fall  to  the 
bottom  and  stick  to  the 
sides  of  the  vessel.  Ex- 
amine these  microscopi- 
cally 


The  crystals  collect  along 
the  thread.    Examine  mi- 
croscopically,    or     apply 
murexide  test 


Remarks 


Ammonia  turns  the  yellow 
deposit  purplish  red,"owing 
to  the  formation  of  mur- 
exide which  contains  fur- 

f  urate  of  ammonia 
[C.H«(NH4)N,Oa].  On 
adding  potash  after  the 
ammonia  the  spot  becomes 
purplish  blue.  If  potash 
or  soda  alone  is  used,  in- 
stead of  ammonia,  a  violet 
colour  appears,  which  dis- 
appears on  heating 


A  black  spot  of  reduced 
silver  appears 


A  solution  of  uric  acid  or    Produces  a  reddish  preci-  Heuce  urates  may,  when 

urate  warmed  with  copper      pitnte  of  cuprous  oxide  in  excess  in  urine,  be  mis- 
sulphate       and      caustic  :  taken  for  sugar 

potash  ' 


The  crystals  are  coloured 
dark  red  by  urinary  pig- 
ment. The  crystals  may 
be  collected,  dissolved  in 
soila,  and  again  precipi- 
tated by  hydrochloric 
acid 


The.se  dissolve  on  wanning 


They  are  coloured  pink  by 
urinary  pigment,  forming 
the  so-called  Intentions 
deposit.  The  urates  oc- 
curring in  sediments  are 
acid  urate  of  soda,  of 
potash,  and  ammonia 


The  separation  of  nric  acid  from  this  is  effected  by  This  urine  is  whitepowder 

finely  powdering  and  dissolving  in  warm  soda  :  filter:  when  city,  creamy  when 

render  the  liltrnte  acid  with   hydrochloric   acid.     A  fiv-h  ;  it'  consists'  chiefly 

white  crystalline  deposit  of  uric  acid  scparato  out  of  ammonium  unite 
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Substance 

nought 


Hippuriciwld  . 


Crcatlnlne    . 


T.-M 


240  iv.  i if  fresh  urine  arc 
evnporatcil  down  to28c.c., 
and  |>o\v<lercd  gypsum 
added  until  it  forms  a 
thirk  pii-tf  :  this  i*  acidi- 
fied with  acetic  acid  and 
extracted  with  pure  ether ; 
distil  the  ether  off  from 
ethereal  extract :  dissolve 
residue  in  hot  water,  and 
filter 


Kciwtion 


On  cooling,  hip]. uric  arid 
crystallises  out  from  the 
filtrate.  The  crystals  may 
be  purified  from  benzole 
acid  by  petroleum  ether, 
which  'li--<i]vi-  H.  acid, 
leaving  I:,  ncid  insoluble. 
Distil  off  petroleum  ether 
from  extract,  and  dissolve 
residue  in  water  04  before 


Kvii|H>rate  the  urine  with  i  A  smell  of  oil  of  bitter 
nitric  ncid,  and  heat  the]      almonds  is  Riven  off 
residue  in  a  dry  tect-tuhe    i 


Trine  is  evaporated  to  a 
<  I  natter  of   its   hulk,  and  i 
after  cooling   poureil    off  | 
from  residue,  if  any  ;  this  j 
is  precipitated  by  acetate  j 
•  if  lead  :  excess  of  lead  re-  • 
moved  bv  H,S  ;  fllu-r  off 
lead  gulpiiiile  ;  nearlj-  neu- 
tralise filtrate  with  wxlft,  j 
and  add  concentrated  nier-  i 
curie  clilnride  solution 


Take  2.VI  c.c.of  urine :  add 

milk  <>t  lime  and  calcium 
chloride  in  excess  to  pre- 
cipitate plii»plia(c!> ;  tilter, 
mid  evaporate  t"  small 
Imlk  :  to  tliis  a<li|  50  c.r. 
:iti~.hite  ulc-ohol.  and  let 
mivturc  suuid  six  hours. 
\>M  In  to  l.'i  drop!)  of 
aJ>-olioiic  solution  of  zinc 
.-hltiride 


A  precipitate  of  creatinine 
with  iuercuri<'  chloride  is 
produced ;  this  ix  sus- 
pended in  water  ;  a  stream 
of  IIS  is  passed  through 
it;  and  the  lead  sulphide 
filtered  off.  The  filtrate  i.s 
decolourised  with  animal 
charcoal,  ami  evaporated 
to  a  small  bulk.  The  re- 
maining mass  of  creatinine 
hydrochloride  is  crystal- 
lised out  twice  from  strong 
alcohol,  mill  the  HC  re- 
moved iiy  lioiling  with 
lead  oxyhydrate 


Crystals  ( rosettes)  of  zinc 
chloride-creatinine  form 
in  the  course  of  a  day  or  so 


Id-mark* 


There  is  very  little  hlp- 
puric  licid  in  human 
urine.  It  is  abundant  in 
the  urine  of  horses  and 
other  herbivora 
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CHAPTER   XXXIX 

UREA,    URIC  ACID,  AND  ALLIED  SUBSTANCES 

TUB  end-products  of  nitrogenous  metabolism  are  those  substances  by 
means  of  which  nitrogen  is  excreted  from  the  body.  We  have  already,, 
in  connection  with  respiration,  considered  the  chief  end-product  of  carbon 
metabolism,  namely,  carbonic  acid.  The  chief  end-product  of  hydrogen 
metabolism  is  water,  and  this  is  got  rid  of  by  several  channels — expired 
air,  sweat,  and  urine.  Nitrogen  differs  from  carbon  and  hydrogen  in. 
not  being  burnt  off  as  a  simple  oxide.  Both  the  intake  and  the  output 
of  nitrogen,  as  well  as  the  stages  intermediate  between  these  two  ends 
of  the  series  of  changes,  form  a  most  complicated  process.  Nitrogen, 
in  a  simple  condition  exists  around  us  in  the  atmosphere  ;  yet  we  make 
no  use  of  this  abundant  supply,  but  obtain  it  from  the  complex  sub- 
stances we  call  proteids  ;  and  when  we  are  getting  rid  of  it,  it  is  dis- 
charged as  urea,  uric  acid,  &c.,  which,  though  simple  in  comparison  with, 
proteids,  are  complex  when  compared  with  carbonic  acid  and  water. 

In  mammals,  urea  is  the  most  important  of  these  end-products  ;  it 
is  the  chief  constituent  of  the  urine.  The  same  is  true  for  fishes  and 
amphibia.  In  birds  and  reptiles,  and  in  many  invertebrates,  uric  acid 
is  the  chief  end-product  of  nitrogenous  metabolism. 

In  human  urine,  Camerer '  found  that,  out  of  every  100  grammes 
of  nitrogen  in  it,  90  are  on  the  average  derived  from  urea,  and  the 
remaining  10  from  other  nitrogenous  constituents  (uric  acid,  <fcc»), 
which  are  often  termed  extractives.  Pfliiger  and  Bohland  give  a 
rather  higher  number  ;  they  state  that  on  the  average  13'4  per  cent, 
of  the  nitrogen  in  urine  is  not  combined  as  urea.2  Bohland 's  method 
consists  in  first  estimating  the  total  nitrogen  ;  the  '  extractives '  are 
then  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  and  phosphotungstic  acids ;  the 
nitrogen  is  estimated  in  this  precipitate  (extractive  nitrogen)  and 
also  in  the  filtrate  (urea-nitrogen).  In  addition,  the  amount  of  free 
ammonia  is  estimated  ;  the  nitrogen  in  this,  however,  only  amounts  to 

0'065  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

• 

i  Zeit.  Biol.  xxiv.  800;  xxvi.  H4. 

*  In  a  more  recent  paper  Bohland  (Pfliiger'a  Archiv,  xlii.  80)  gives  a  higher  number 
still,  IBT,. 
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Urea,  or  carbamide  CO(NH  A,,  is  isoineric  witli  ammonium  cyanate 
(NH4)CN(),  from  which  it  was  first  prepared  synthetically  by 
"NVohler  (182S).  It  may  also  be  prepared  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on 
carbonyl  chloride,  by  the  hydration  of  cyanamide,  from  ammonium 
carbonate,  and  by  several  other  methods. 

Preparation  from  urine.  -  -Urea  was  first  prepared  in  an  impure 
condition  from  urine  by  Rouelle,  then  by  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin.1 
The  following  methods  are  those  now  generally  adopted  :  — 

(1)  Evaporate  the  urine  to  a  small  bulk.     Add  strong,  pure  nitric  acid  in 
excess,  keeping  the  mixture  cool  during  the  addition  of  the  acid.     Pour  off  the 
exces>  of  Huid  from  the  crystals  of  urea  nitrate  which  are  formed  ;  strain  through 
muslin,  and  press  between  filter  paper.     Add  to  the  dry  product  barium  carbonate 
in  large  excess,  and  mix  thoroughly  with  sufficient  methylated  spirit  to  form  a 
paste.     Dry  on  a  water-bath,  and   extract    with   alcohol;  filter;  evaporate  the 
filtrate  on  the  water-bath,  and  set  aside  to  crystallise.     The  product  may  be 
decolourised  by  animal  charcoal  and  purified  by  recrystallisation. 

(2)  The  following  method  is  well  adapted  for  the  preparation  of  microscopic 
specimens  of  urea  and  urea  nitrate  :  Take  20  c.c.  of  urine  ;  add  '  baryta  mixture  ' 
(t\vn  volumes  of  barium  hydrate  solution  and  one  volume  of  barium  nitrate  solu- 
tion. both  saturated  in  the  cold)  until  no  further  precipitate  is  produced;  filter: 
evaporate  the  filtrate  to  a  thick   syrup  on  the   water-bath,  and  extract  with 
alcohol  ;  j>our  off  and  filter  the  alcoholie.extract  ;  evaporate  it  to  dryness  on  the 
water-bath,  and  take  up  the  residue  with  water.     Place  a  drop  of  the  aqueous 
solution  on  a  slide,  and  allow  it   to  crystallise:  crystals  of  urea  separate  out. 
Plane  another  drop  on  another  slide,  and  add  a  drop  of  nitric  acid  ;  crystals  of 
urea  nitrate  separate  out. 

Properties  of  urea.  —  It  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  water, 
but  not  in  ether.  Its  taste  is  saltish  ; 
it  is  odourless,  and  neutral  to  litmus 
paper.  It  crystallises  in  silky  four- 
sided  prisms  with  oblique  ends,  or  in 
delicate  white  needles,  when  rapidly 
crystallised  (fig.  91).  When  treated 
with  nitric  acid,  nitrate  of  ureu 
(CON.,H4.HNO3)  is  formed;  this 
crystallises  in  octahedra,  lozenge- 
shaped  tablets,  or  hexagons  (fig.  92  a). 
When  tivated  with  oxalic  acid, 
flat  or  prismatic  crystals  of  oxalatc 
of  area  (OON.1  f4.H2C2O4  +  H2O)are 
formed  (fig.  V'2f>).  These  crystals  may 

•  lily  obtained   in"  an   impure  form  by  adding  the  respective  acids 


f"niltl<l  fr"ni  »i(I<>i">i 
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to  urine  which  has  been  concentrated  to  a  third  or  a  quarter  of  its 
bulk. 

Other  compounds  of  urea  with  acids  have  been  also  described  ;  thus  phosphate 
of  urea  (CON.,H4.H3P04)  was  said  by  Lehmann1  to  occur  in  small  quantities 
in  urine ;  a  compound  of  urea  with  nronitrotoluolic  acid,  with  the  formula 
C14H,9N3O10,  was  found  by  Jaffe'-'  in  dog's  urine  after  the  administration  of 
orthonitrotoluol ;  the  greater  part  of  the  urea  in  urine  is,  however,  free. 

Urea  also  forms  compounds  with  salts  ;  the  most  important  of  these  is  with 
mercuric  nitrate;  with  this  substance  it  forms  a  white  precipitate,  with  the 


FIG  .  92.  —  a,  nitrate  ;  6,  oxalate  of  nren. 


formula  CX)NJH4.Hg(NOt),+  3HgO.  This  compound  is  important,  as  Liebig's  volu- 
metric process  for  the  estimation  of  urea  depends  on  its  formation  (see  p.  810). 

Drechsel3  has  described  a  compound  of  urea  with  palladium  chloride 
(PdCl2  +  2CON2H4). 

There  is  also  a  crystalline  compound  of  urea  with  sodium  chloride 
(CON,H4.NaCl  +  H20),  which  may  be  obtained  by  evaporating  to  dryness  a 
solution  of  these  two  substances,  such  as  occurs,  for  instance,  in  ordinary  urine. 

Urea  may  be  decomposed  in  various  ways  :  — 

(1)  When  heated  to   150°  to   170°   it  melts,  and  gives  off  ammonia;   the 

substance  which  remains  is  termed  biuret4  (2CON2H4  —  NH,  =  C,O.tNJHi).     Biuret 

[urea]  [bitirrt] 

with  caustic  potash  and  copper  sulphate  gives  a  characteristic  rose-red  solution. 
When  biuret  is  heated  it  gives  off  ammonia,  and  cyanuric  acid  is  left 
(JKyXNjHj  —  3NH3  =  2CSH3N:|O3).  Cyanuric  acid  gives  a  violet  solution  with 

[biuret]  [cyanuric  acid] 

caustic  potash  and  copper  sulphate. 

(2)  By  means  of  an  organised  ferment,  the  torula  or  micrococcus  urea?,  which 
grows  readily  in  stale  urine,  urea  takes  up  water,  and  is  converted  into  ammonium 
carbonate  (CON2H4  +  2H,O  =  (NH4)2CO3). 

(3)  Bv  means  of  nitrous  acid,  urea  is  broken  up  into  carbonic  acid,  water,  and 
nitrogen,  CON.,H4  -f  N2O3  =  CO2  +  2H,O  +  2X.,.     This  may  be  used  as  a  test  for  urea  ; 
add  fuming  nitric  acid  to  a  solution  of  urea  ;  an  abundanf  evolution  of  gas 
bubbles  takes  place. 


i   Chan.  CentralM.  IW.fi,  ]>.  1119. 
3  Journ.i>rakt.  Client.  N.F.  xx.  ic.'.t. 


-  /.i-it.  /i/i//>ii(>/.  Chi-iii.  ii.  50. 

*  Poggeitdorft  Ammlrn,  Ixxiv.  67. 
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(4)  Chlorine    water    anises  a  somewhat  similar    decomposition    (CON..H4 


(5)  Hyi>ochlorite  or  hypobromite  of  soda  decomposes  urea  in  the  following 
way:  (CON,.H4  +  3NaBrO-CO.,  +  N.,+  2H3O  +  3NaBr).  This  reaction  is  important, 
as  upon  it  depends  one  of  the  best  methods  of  estimating  the  quantity  of  urea  in 
urine  (tee  p.  811). 

<J>i<nitity  of  urea,  in  urine.  —  The  quantity  of  urea  in  urine  varies  a 
good  deal,  the  chief  cause  of  variation  being  the  amount  of  proteicl 
food  ingested.  In  a  man  who  is  in  a  state  of  equilibrium,  and  on  an 
ordinary  mixed  diet,  the  quantity  of  urea  secreted  daily  is  between  2f> 
and  40  grammes,  the  average  being  33  grammes  (">00  grains).  On  a 
diet  poor  in  proteids  it  may  sink  to  15  to  '20  grammes,  and  in  a  diet  rich 
in  proteids  it  may  rise  to  100  grammes  per  diem.  AVe  have  seen  that 
the  concentration  of  the  urine  varies  considerably  in  health,  and  thus 
the  percentage  amount  of  urea  varies  also.  It  may  be  roughly  said 
that  the  quantity  of  urea  in  normal  human  urine  is  '2  per  cent.  ;  in 
dogs  it  may  be  10  per  cent. 

Women  secrete  rather  less  than  men  ;  children  absolutely  less  than  .adults,  but 
in  proportion  to  their  weight  more.  Uhle  gives  the  following  table,  which  repre- 
sents the  amount  of  urea  secreted  in  twenty-  four  hours  per  kilo,  of  body-weight  at 
ages— 

From  3-6  years          .       -,        .         about  1     gramme 
„      8-11    „  .  „       0-8 

„    13-16    „  ...  „      0-4-0-6,, 

Adults         .....  0-37-0-6  „ 

The  excretion  of  urea  is  usually  at  its  maximum  three  hours  after  a 
meal,  especially  after  a  meal  rich  in  proteids.  The  quantity  of  urea 
does  not,  however,  necessarily  depend  on  increased  production  of 
urea  ;  a  long-continued  increase  in  urea  indicates  increased  tissue- 
metabolism,  but  a  temporary  increase  may  be  merely  produced  by  an 
increase  of  the  urinary  secretion,  by  which  the  urea  collected  in  the 
body  is  quickly  passed  off.  In  the  same  way  diminished  excretion  of 
urea  may  be  due  either  to  diminished  metabolism,  or  to  retention  of  urea 
in  the  body,  as  in  ura'inia.  These  considerations  are  especially  useful 
in  determining  the  influence  of  food  on  urea  excretion.  In  the  first 
place  the  urea  does  not  come  direct  from  the  food  ;  the  food  must  be 
first  assimilated  and  become  part  of  the  body  Ijefoi-e  it  can  break  down 
to  f»»rin  urea.1  The  urea  is  increased  by  food,  first  l>ecause  food  stimu- 
lates the  tissues  to  activity,  and  so  metabolism  is  increased  ;  and, 
secondly,  stimulates  the  kidneys  to  activity,  and  so  waste  accumulated 
are  got  rid  «>f. 


1   An  <-\r<-|itioii  to  tlii->  nili-  is  probably  to  be  found   in  tin-  cuse  of  the  omklo-acids, 
iiilly  IfiH-ii  •  ..-.her  under  Metabolism,  p.  s  . 

3  A  I1 
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C'amerer '  carried  out  experiments  on  four  persons,  each  of  whom  partook  of  only 
one  meat  meal  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  whose  urine  was  collected  at  intervals 
of  three  hours ;  these  samples  were  analysed  separately,  the  urea-nitrogen  and 
the  extractive  nitrogen  (i.e.  total  nitrogen  minim  urea-nitrogen)  being  estimated. 
The  increase  in  both  kinds  of  nitrogen  commenced  almost  immediately  after  the 
meal,  the  urea-nitrogen  reaching  its  maximum  in  from  seven  to  ten  hours,  while 
that  derived  from  the  extractives  was  greatest  in  the  first  four  hours  after  the  meal. 
The  quantity  of  urine  was  smallest  during  the  first  four  hours,  and  greatest 
seven  to  ten  hours  after  the  meal ;  the  least  concentrated  urine  was  that  accom- 
panied by  the  secretion  of  the  greatest  total  amount  of  urea. 

A  large  number  of  observations  on  the  influence  of  other  varying 
conditions  on  the  amount  of  urea  excreted,  have  been  recorded,  and 
may  be  tabulated  as  follows  : — 


Circumstance*  proilucinj.' 


An  increase  of  urea 


A  decrease  of  urea 


Administration  of — 

Dilute  sulphuric  acid  (Kurtz  '-),  potas- 
sium chloride  (Delm3),  ammonium 
salts,  especially  with  food,4  small  doses 
of  phosphorus,  arsenic,  antimony,  mor- 
phia, codeia  (Giitbgens 5),  large  doses 
of  quinine  (Oppenheim  '). 
Poisoning  by — 

Phosphorus  (Storch,7  Bauer"),  arsenic 
(Kossel9), 

Application  of  cold  to  the  skin(Voit lo). 

Hot  baths  (Schleich  "). 

Increase  of  oxygen  inspired  (Fran- 
kel 1Z). 

Excessive  muscular  work  {see  p.  43(5). 
Diseases : — 

At  the  commencement  of  acute  febrile 
diseases,  up  to  the  acme  of  the  fever. 

During  the  paroxysms  of  intermittent 
fever  (ague). 


In  diabeti-s. 


Administration  of — 
Small  doses  of  quinine  (Oppenheim). 


Diseases : — 
During  the  sinking  of  the  fever. 


In  most  chronic  and  debilitating 
diseases  (ana-mia,  syphilis,  phthisis, 
dropsical  affections,  &c.) 

Towards  the  fatal  termination  of 
most  diseases  (5  to  6  grms.  daily). 

In  unemia ;  the  secretion  may  ent  irely 
cease. 

In  diabetic1  coma. 

In  all  degenerative  changes  of  the 
liver,  especially  inacuteyellowatrophy. 


The  formation  of  urea. — The  formation  of  urea  occurs  through  the 

1  Zeit.  Biol.  xxiv.  806.  -  Kurtz,  Dm.  Dorpat,  1N74.  9  Dins.  Rostock,  1876. 

4  Hallervorden,  Arch.  ex.  Path.  u.  Pharm.  x.  124;  Feder  and  Voit,  Zeit.  Biol.  xvi.  177. 
*>  Quoted  by  MacMunn,  Clin.  Chem.  of  Urine,  p.  8(>.      6  Pfliifji't-'x  Ardiii-.  xxiii.  lie. 

7  Den  acute  Phosphorforgiftning,  Copenhagen,  IN~">:  An-li.f.  kliii.  Mnl.  1H(>7,  vol.  ii. 

8  Zeit.  Biol.  vii.  71.  9  Arch.f.  e.xper.  Pat  ho! .  \.  l-2s.  >°  Zeit.  Hi»l.  xiv.  57. 
11  Diss.  Leipzig,  1876.                                  >-  Arch.f.  j>«tltol.  Anat.  Ixvii.  1;  Ixxi.  117. 
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whole  of  healthy  extra-uterine  life.  It  is  also  formed  in  the  fa-tus, 
but  there  its  place  is,  to  a  large  extent,  taken  by  another  substance 
called  nlliintmn. 

The  important  questions  in  relation  to  the  formation  of  urea  are, 
first,  where  is  it  formed  1  and  secondly,  from  what  is  it  formed  ? 

Where  is  ur«a  formed  ?  The  older  authors  considered  that  it  was 
formed  in  the  kidneys,  just  as  they  also  erroneously  considered  that 
carbonic  acid  was  formed  in  the  lungs.  Prevost  and  Dumas1  were 
the  first  to  show  that  after  complete  extirpation  of  the  kidneys,  the 
formation  of  urea  goes  on,  and  it  accumulates  in  the  blood  and 
tissues.  Similarly  in  those  cases  of  disease,  in  which  the  kidneys  cease 
work,  urea  still  continues  to  l>e  formed  and  accumulates  in  the  body. 
If,  then,  the  kidneys  are  not  specially  the  seat  of  formation  of  urea, 
where  is  this  special  seat,  or  is  there  any  special  seat  ?  If  we  look 
to  the  most  abundant  tissue  of  the  body  the  muscles — we  find  urea 
absent,  or  nearly  so  ;  there  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  some  inter- 
mediate steps  in  the  process  takes  place  in  the  muscles.'2  In  the  muscles 
we  find  the  place  of  urea  taken  by  creatine  ;  some  of  this  is  undoubtedly 
excreted  as  creatinine.  Whether  some  is  further  changed  into  urea  is 
a  matter  of  doubt,  and  has  already  been  discussed  in  connection  with 
muscle  (pp.  419,  439). 

The  liver  is  now  generally  supposed  to  be  the  chief  place  where  urea 
is  formed  ;  this  view  was  originally  put  forward  by  Meissner  ; 3  but, 
although  contradicted  by  Gschleidlen,4  Munk,s  and  Pekelharing,6  it  is 
supported  by  the  more  recent  experiments  of  Brouardel,7  Roster,8 
Schroeder,9  and  Minkowski.9  Tt  is,  however,  very  probable  that  other 
cellular  organs  like  the  spleen,  lymphatic  and  secreting  glands  par- 
ticipate in  the  formation  of  urea.  The  urea  passes  into  the  blood,  is 
carried  to  the  kidneys,  and  is  there  excreted. 

The  facts  of  pathology  point  very  strongly  in  support  of  the  theory 
that  urea  is  formed  in  the  liver.  Diabetes  is  sometimes  a  disease  of 
the  liver  in  which  the  metalx>lism  of  its  cells  is  much  increased, 
leading  to  an  abundant  formation  of  sugar  which  passes  into  the  blood 
and  urine  ;  and  in  these  cases  the  urea  is  also  increased. 

1  Ann.  <li-  chiin.  rt  ili-  I'lujx.  xxiii.  :HI.  This  observation  has  been  since  confirmed  by 
niiiny  observer*,  e.^.  Tieileiiuum  and  Mitsehcrlii-h,  I'tHjgendurfs  AnnitlfH,  xxxi.  808; 
Marclmnd,  ./mini,  jn-nkt.  ('hnn.  \\\.  'Jtio. 

•  Selachian  fishes  form  tin  exception  to  this  rule.    The  kidneys  up)>car  to  be  sluggish 
und  uren  accumulates  in  the  blood  to  an  enormous  extent  (li'ti  per  cent.) ;  the  muscles 
contain  1".»  and  the  li\er  1  :i  j*r  cent,  of  urea  (Zeit.  jilujniol.  Cln-in.  xiv.  570). 

"•  /,-it.  nit.  M,,l.  N.K.  xxxi.  '234. 

4  Sfnilii-,1  ,i.  ,f.  1'rxjn-inj!/  ./<••,  Huriutoffa,  Leipzig,  1«71. 

•  rjiiig,-rs  Arrliii;  ii.  100.  *  Ibid.  p.  608. 
"  Arch,  il,-  ylujxiul.  nitnii.  <t  j>atliul.  r.ii.  iii.  :',7:i.  :..M. 

"*  Italian  pajn-r  quoted  by  Hoji|M--Seyler,  Plujxnil.  Ch>-in.  p.  hii7.       ''  .S'«'  pp  727,  785, 
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In  the  opposite  condition  when  degenerative  changes  occur  in  the- 
liver,  we  have  a  lessened  formation  of  urea  :  this  has  been  recently 
pointed  out  by  Noel  Paton,1  who  shows  that  two  functions  of  the  liver, 
bile-formation  and  urea-forniation,  bear  a  direct  relationship  to  one 
another.  In  excessive  degeneration,  such  as  occurs  in  acute  yellow 
atrophy  of  the  liver,  the  urea  in  the  urine  is  very  small,  or  may  be 
absent,  its  place  being  taken  by  leucine  and  tyrosine. 

From  what  is  urea  formed  ?  Urea  is  formed  from  the  proteid  con- 
stituents of  the  body.  The  intermediate  steps  in  the  process  are,  how- 
ever, practically  unknown  ;  the  laboratory  of  the  human  body  is  very 
opaque,  and  it  is  difficult  to  find  out  much  more  than  the  beginning 
and  the  ending  of  many  metabolic  phenomena.  Chemists  have  not 
succeeded  in  obtaining  urea  from  proteids  outside  the  body.2 

Creatine  has  been  considered  by  some  as  an  important  intermediate 
product  in  the  formation  of  urea  :  urea  can  be  obtained  artificially  from 
creatine  from  the  cyanamide  radicle  which  it  contains  (w  p.  419). 

Uric  acid  also  has  been  regarded  as  another  of  these  intermediate 
products  ;  this  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  urea  can  be  artificially 
obtained  from  uric  acid,  as  will  be  fully  described  in  connection  with 
uric  acid.  It  is,  however,  not  regarded  by  physiologists  as  an  import- 
ant precursor  of  urea  in  the  body.  When  cyanuric  acid  (the  relation, 
of  which  to  urea  has  been  already  described,  p.  722)  is  administered 
internally,  the  urea  in  the  urine  is  increased.3  There  is,  however,  no- 
evidence  that  this  occurs  normally. 

The  amido-acids,  glycocine,  leucine,  and  tyrosine,  have  also  been 
placed  in  the  same  category  ;  there  is  no  evidence  that  tyrosine  acts 
thus  ;  injection  of  tyrosine  into  the  circulation,  or  feeding  with  tyro- 
sine, produces  no  increase  in  the  urea  eliminated.4  The  introduction 
of  glycocine  and  leucine,  however,  into  the  bowel,  or  into  the  circula- 
tion (Salkowski),  increases  the  amount  of  urea.  No  doubt  these  sub- 
stances are  carried  to  the  liver,  and  there  the  final  transformation 
takes  place.  In  acute  yellow  atrophy  the  appearance  of  amido-acids 
in  the  urine,  in  place  of  urea,  lends  some  support  to  this  theory. 

If  urea  is  not  derived  directly  from  amido-acids  it  may  originate  from  certain 
simpler  substances.,  which  either  spring  from  the  amido-acids  or  have  a  common 


1  Brit.  Med.  Journ.  vol.  ii.  l«sc.,  p.  -207. 

-  The  statement  of  Bechamp  (Ann.  <le  cliim.  ct  tie  ]tii>/x.  (3),  xlviii.  :!4Si.  that  lie  ha> 
succeeded  in  obtaining  urea  by  oxidising  albumin  with  potassium  permanganate,  has  been 

disproved  by  Htiideler  (Jonrii.  jirukf.  <  'lieni. Ixxii.  251),  Loe\v  (Il>//i.  X.F.  ii.  -Jis'.i i. Tuppeiner 
(SficJin.  Akud.  Brr.  LsTll,  and  others.  Hcchamp, however,  still  maintains  the  correctness, 
of  his  original  statements  (Cnuiftl.  rnnl.  Ixx.  866). 

5  CopiH.la.  ('lif)ii.  f'fiitr.  vol.  ii.  Iss'.t,  p.  :',75. 
•    *  Jaffe,  Zcit.  plnjxinl.  ('Item.  vol.  \ii.;   Unas.  Hid.  ii.  4sr. ;  Cohn,  lliltl.  xi\.  Isn. 
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origin  with  them.  llopp» -Se\  ler.1  whose  opinion  is  of  great  weight  in  these 
matters,  M.itr-  th.it  there  are  live  possibilities  regarding  the  origin  of  urea  from 
simple  dcroinpusition  products  of  proteids  ;  they  are  as  follows : — 

(1)  From  ammonium  carbonate  :  that  urea  may  originate  from  ammonia  and 
carbonic  arid  with  loss  of  water  [(NH4)JCO1-2H..O  =  CON.,HJ  was  first  advanced 
a>  ;i  possibility  by  Schmiedeberg.'-'    This,  however,  never  occurs  outside  the  body 
at  so  low  a  temix>rature  as  the  body-temi>erature.  and  probably  it  also  never  occurs 
within  the  body. 

(2)  From  ammonium  carbamate;  this  new  has  been  advanced  by  Drechsel.1 
He  has  found  traces  of  oarbamio  acid  (auiido- formic  acid,  CH,N(X)  in  the  blood, 
and  has  also  obtained  it  by  the  artificial  oxidation  of  glycocine  and  leucine,  and 
lastly  by  electrolysis  he  has  produced  small  quantities  of  urea  from  ammonium 
carbamate. 

(3)  From  cyanic  acid.     We  have  already  seen  that  Pfliiger's  view  of  the  con- 
stitution of  a  living  proteid  is  that  it  contains  cyanogen  radicles  (p.  115);  we 
have  also  seen  that  by  heating  urea,  biuret  and  cyanuric  acid  are  formed,  so  that 
it  also  contains  the  elements  of  cyanogen.     This  view,  though  theoretical  like  the 
others,  has  thus  a  certain  amount  of  probability  about  it.     We  must  suppose  that 
either  two  molecules  of  cyanic  acid  and  one  of  water  unite  to  form  urea  and  car- 
bonic acid  (2CO.NH  +  ILO  =  CON2H4  +  COj),  or  that  two  molecules  of  cyanic  acid 
and  two  of  ammonia  unite  to  form  two  of  urea  (2CO.XH  +  2NK,  =  2CON.,H<). 

(4)  From  cyanamide  (CN.NH2).     This  is  regarded  by  Hoppe-Seyler  as  highly 
improbable,  and  thus  he  gives  no  countenance  to  the  theory  that  urea  originates 
from  creatine. 

(5)  From  ethereal  carbonates  and  ammonia.     This  view  is  also  regarded  by 
him  as  so  improbable  as  not  to  merit  discussion. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  Hoppe-Seyler  regards  cyanic  acid  as 
the  substance  which  is  most  probably  the  antecedent  of  urea.  Recent  experi- 
ments by  Schrikler,1  however,  point  very  strongly  to  the  fact  that  ammonium 
carbonate  is  at  least  one  of  the  urea-precursors.  These  observations  may  be 
briefly  summarised  as  follows  :  (1)  After  excision  of  a  dog's  kidneys,  the  urea  in 
the  blood  increases  fourfold  in  twenty-four  hours.  (2)  If  blood  mixed  with 
ammonium  carbonate  is  passed  through  the  excised  kidneys,  the  urea  in  this 
blootl  is  not  increased.  (3)  If  the  mixture  of  blood  and  ammonium  carbonate 
is  passed  through  the  muscles  of  the  lower  limbs,  again  there  is  a  negative  result. 
(4)  But  if  the  mixture  is  |)assed  through  the  liver,  it  will  then  be  found  to  contain 
an  increased  <|ii;mtity  of  urea.  (5)  If  the  blood  from  a  fasting  animal  is  passed 
through  the  liver,  no  urea  is  formed;  if  the  blood  is  taken  from  an  animal 
during  digestion,  the  urea  i-  slightly  inc reaped,  though  not  so  much  as  when  it  is 
mixed  with  ammonium  carbonate.  (6)  In  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  where  the  liwr 
cells  are  injured  by  the  pressure  of  new  connective  tissue,  the  urea  in  the  urine 
isgivatly  diminished,  while  the  ammonia  is  greatly  increased.  (7)  The  admini^t  ra- 
tion of  ammonium-salt*  with  the  food  increases  the  quantity  of  urea  in  the  urine. 

ruir  A<  ii> 

Trie  acid  (CS'H  ,N  ,<  >,)  is,  in  mammals,  next  to  urea,  the  medium  b\ 
which  the  largest  quantity  of  nitrogen  is  excreted  from  the  body.  It 
is,  however,  in  birds  and  i-eptiles  the  principal  nitrogenOQI  c<>n>t  ituent 

1    I'lu/xi,,/.  ('linn.  \>.  -  -    .I/-/,./.  OHMf,  I'.tt/i.  viiii  1. 

*  J'nirn.  pntkt.  Cln-in.  N.F.  xii.  417  ;  xxii.  47«'.. 

4  Arrh.  l-:.r/>,-r.  I'll, inn.  Hint  l',itli.  x\.  :tiil :  xix    :•>':••. 
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of  their  urine  ;  it  lias  also  Ijeen  found  in  the  organs  of  many  inverte- 
brates that  correspond  to  the  vertebrate  kidney ;  e.g.  the  green  glands 
of  Crustacea, '  the  Malpighian  tubes  of  insects,  and  the  nephridia  of  cer- 
tain molluscs.2  It  is  more  abundant  in  carnivorous  animals  than  in 
man.3  In  herbivora,  though  replaced  to  some  extent  by  hippuric  acid, 
it  is,  nevertheless,  fairly  abundant.4 

Preparation  from  urine. — If  5  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  be  added  to 
100  c.c.  of  urine,  and  the  mixture  be  allowed  to  stand  for  twelve  to 
twenty-four  hours,  crystals  of  uric  acid  separate  out,  and  either  fall  to 
the  bottom  of  the  containing  vessel,  or  adhere  to  its  sides.  These 
crystals  are  coloured  dark-red  by  the  urinary  pigment,  and  may  be 
obtained  fairly  free  from  it  by  repeated  solution  in  caustic  soda  or 
potash,  and  re-precipitation  by  hydrochloric  acid. 

If,  however,  one  wishes  to  prepare  pure  uric  acid,  the  solid  urine  of  a  reptile 
or  bird,  which  consists  principally  of  the  acid  ammonium  salt,  should  be  selected  ; 
one  has  not  then  to  separate  any  pigment.  It  is  boiled  with  10  per  cent,  caustic. 
soda  or  ammonia;  diluted,  and  then  allowed  to  stand.  The  clear  fluid  is 
decanted,  and  poured  into  a  large  excess  of  water  to  which  10  percent,  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  has  been  added ;  after  twenty-four  hours,  crystals  of  uric  acid  are 
deposited.  These  may  be  purified  by  washing,  re-solution  in  soda,  and  re-pre- 
cipitation by  acid. 

Properties  of  uric  acid.  Pure  uric  acid  crystallises  in  colourless 
rhombic  rectangular  plates,  or  in  rectangular  prisms.  In  striking  con- 
trast to  urea,  it  is  a  most  insoluble  substance,  requiring  for  its  solution 

1,900  parts  of  hot  and  15,000  parts  of  cold 
water.  It  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether.  The  urates  are  also  very  in- 
soluble substances. 

The  precipitate  of  uric  acid  obtained  in 
cases  of  gravel,  and  also  that  produced  by 
the  decomposition  of  urates  which  occurs 
when  acid  is  added  to  the  urine,  is  always 
deeply  tinged  red  or  brown  by  urinary  pig- 
ment, the  deposit  having  a  cayenne  pepper- 
like  appearance.  The  forms  which  uric  acid 
assumes  under  these  circumstances  are  very 
various,  the  most  frequent  being  the  whet- 
•  stone  shape  ;  there  are  also  sheaf-like  or 

barrel-shaped  collections  of  needles  ;  some  of  the  bundles  take  the  form 
of  dumb-bells  (nee  tig.  93). 

1  Griffiths,  Chem.  News,  li.  121.  -   .MdcMunn,  Joiirn.  of  /'Ay/.v/W.  vii.  12H. 

•"'  But  not  universally.     See  Siumrolli,  Climi.  ('cntnilbl.  1887,  p.  804. 
*  Mittelboch,  Zeit.  physiol.  Chan.  xii.  4(!8. 
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l'ik-  ;u-i»l  has  been  prepared  synthetically  by  Horbaczewski  '  by 
heating  glycocine  and  urea  together  (C,HANOa-f  SCONjH^ 

[glycMM'Ino]  [uroi] 

=CftH4N4O3  +  3NH3  +  2H2O);    and   by   Behrend   and   Roosen2    by 

[uric  nci'1  ] 

other  methods.  Its  constitution  is,  however,  but  little  known  ;  and 
many  various  views  are  held,  the  latest  being  that  it  is  a  derivative  of 
acrylic  acid.  It,  however,  appears,  undoubtedly,  to  contain  cyanogen 
radicles. 

The  murexide  test  and  Schiffs  test  have  been  already  described 
(p.  71  N).  Uric  acid  reduces  alkaline  solutions  of  cupric  salts  on 
lx  tiling  ;  before  reduction  occurs,  however,  a  white  precipitate  (a 
compound  of  uric  acid  with  the  copper)  is  first  formed. 

Uric  acid  is  dibasic. 

Decompositions  of  uric  acid.  -Some  of  the  decompositions  which 
may  be  produced  artificially  are  interesting  as  showing  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  obtain  urea  as  one  of  the  products.  Whether  similar  changes 
occur  in  the  body,  and  whether  uric  acid  may  be  regarded  as  inter- 
mediate in  the  formation  of  urea,  is,  however,  a  matter  of  doubt. 

The  following  is,  in  brief,  a  list  of  the  principal   changes   which  may  be 
brought  about  by  various  reagents  :  — 

(1)  By   reducing  uric  acid   with   Weak   sodium   amalgam    two   substances, 
xantliine  (C4H4N4Oj)  and  bypoxanthinc  or  sarcine  (C4H4N,0),  may  be  obtained. 
Their  formula  differs  from  that  of  uric  acid  in  containing  one  and  two  atoms  less 
•oxygen  respectively  than  that  substance. 

(2)  Heated  in  a  sealed  tube  with  hydrochloric  acid,  uric  acid  is  decomposed 
into  glvcoeine,  carbonic  acid,  and  ammonia: 

(C4H4N4O,  +  5H..O  -  CZHSNO.,  +  SCO,  +  3NH,). 

(3)  By  the  action  of  cold  concentrated  nitric  acid,  uric  acid  takes  up  water 
and  oxygen,  forming  alloxan  and  urea  : 


[uric  aoiil]  [alloxan]  [urcs] 

Alloxan  forms  large  rhombic  pyramids  or  small  monoclinic  crystals,  and  when 
boiled  with  ;i  strong  alkali  it  takes  up  water  and  is  decomposed,  forming 
iiu-oxalii-  ;ici«l  ;ui(l  urea: 

2C4H,N,O,  +  2H,0  =  2C,HSO4  +  2CON,H4. 

[alloxan]  [nifwixHlii-          [urea] 

acid] 

<>M  oxidation  nu-snxalic  acid  forms  oxalic  and  carlionic  ari<l>: 


2C,H.OS  +  (X  =  20^30,  +  2CO... 

[oxalic  u<-i<l] 

We  tlm>  see  in  three  step*  that  tin-  ultimate  products  of  tin-  di-com  posit  ion  of 
uric  acid  an-  urea,  oxalic.acid,  and  carbonic  arid. 

(4)  There  is  another   way   in   which   the   same   three  ultimate  products  are 

.  iii.  71MV  *  Ber.  ilcutsch.  chem.  Get.  xxi.  999. 
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obtained,  but  the  intermediate  step  in  the  process  is  not  the  formation  of  alloxan, 
but  of  another  somewhat  similar  substance  called  allantoin  ;  thi>  prn<vs>  i- 
interesting,  as  allantoin  is  in  fuetal  life  one  of  the  products  of  nitrogenous  meta- 
bolism, and  it  is  thus  possible  that  some  sort  of  change,  such  as  can  be  produced 
artificially,  occurs  in  embryonic  life. 

Uric  acid  when  oxidised  with  potassium  permanganate  (care  being  taken 
that  the  temperature  does  not  rise)  takes  up  water  and  oxygen,  forming  allantoin. 
and  carbonic  acrid  : 

2CSH4N40,  +  2H,O  +  O,  =  2C,H8N,OS  +  2CO,,. 

[uric  aciil]  [allnntoin] 

The  allantoin  crystallises  out  in  about  twenty-four  hours.  By  subjecting  allan- 
toin to  the  action  of  baryta-water,  hydrolysis  and  oxidation  again  take  place. 
and  urea  and  oxalic  acid  are  formed  : 

2C4H8N40S  +  4H20  +  O,  =  4CON,H4  +  2CgH,O,. 

[allantoin]  [urea]  "         [oxaiic  aciil] 

(5)  The  following  decompositions  are  interesting,  as  the  murexide  test  is  the 
chief  characteristic  test  for  uric  acid. 

By  oxidation  with  nitric  acid,  alloxan  and  urea  are  formed  : 

2C.H,N40S  +  2H2O  +  0.,  =  2C,H,X.,O4  +  2COK,H4. 

By  heating  or  by  electrolysis,  alloxan  splits  into  alloxantin,  parabanic  acid,  and 
carbonic  acid : 

3C4H,N.,O4  =  CSH4N4O7  +  C^HgNA  +  CO,  ; 

[alloxai,]  [alloxantin]    [parabanic 

aciil] 

and  on  treating  alloxantin  with  ammonia  the  purple  colour  due  to  murexidc  or 
purpurate  of  ammonia  appears: 

C8H4N  A  +  2NH3  -  C.HAO.  +  H..O. 

[alloxantin]  [inurexiilc] 

Compounds  of  uric  acid. — Uric  acid  is  dibasic,  and  thus  there  are 
two  classes  of  urates,  the  normal  urates  and  the  acid  urates.  A  normal 
urate  is  one  in  which  two  atoms  of  the  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  two- 
atoms  of  a  monad  metal  like  sodium  (C5H2Na2N4O3)  ;  an  acid  urate 
is  one  in  which  only  one  atom  of  hydrogen  is  thus  replaced  ;  the  acid 
urate  of  sodium  has,  therefore,  the  formula  C6H3NaN4O3. 

The  urates  of  the  alkalis  are  those  which  are  obtainable  from  the 
urine.  The  most  abundant  urate  obtained  from  human  urine  is  the 
normal  sodium  urate  ;  small  quantities  of  those  of  potassium  and  cal- 
cium also  occur.  The  acid  ammonium  urate  is  the  chief  constituent 
separable  from  the  excrement  of  birds  and  reptiles  (tig.  95). 

The  urates,  like  uric  acid,  are  insoluble  substances,  and  hence  if 
excess  occurs  in  the  urine,  they  will  be  precipitated  when  the  urine 
cools,  after  it  is  passed.  This  will  especially  occur  if  what  is  called  the 
acid  fermentation  takes  place,  the  ;icicl  urate  of  sodium  being  much 
more  insoluble  than  the  normal  salt.  The  reaction  that  ormr>  may  IK 
thus  represented  : 
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2C6H2NasN4O3  +  H2O  +  CO,=2CAH,XaN  ,O3  +  XaaCO,. 

[iioninil  MHliiim  [will  ><»liiiin  nrntc]  [mxlium 

riirlxjimtp] 

The  acid  sodium  urate  (tig.  94)  is,  indeed,  the  chief  component  of 
the  pinkish  deposit  of  urates  (often  called  litlmtes)  that  occurs  in  con- 
centrated, cold,  acid  urine.  This  deposit,  sometimes  called  the  Inten- 
tion* deposit,  from  its  resemblance  to  brick-dust,  is  generally  amorphous, 
or  only  partly  crystalline.  The  pink  colour  is  derived  from  the  urinary 
pigment,  and  is  called  MTMfytftrm.  This  deposit  can  be  readily  distin- 
guished from  other  urinary  sediments  by  the  fact  that  it  dissolves 
upon  warming  the  urine  to  the  temperature  of  the  body.  A  certain 
amount  of  calcium  oxalate  crystals  (octahedra)  will  often  be  found 
mixed  with  the  urates.  The  close  relationship  of  uric  and  oxalic  acids 
is  apparent  from  the  formula-  on  pp.  729,  730. 


I'nito. 


I'm.  n.   -AcM  Aiiitnnnlum 


The  following  table  '  gives  concisely  certain  facts  relating  to  the 
urates  : — 


I*  rate* 


Formula- 


SiluWlity  in 
water 


Arid  ammonium  uratf     .      C1H,N,0,.(XH4)   !  1  in  ItiOO 


Normal  sodium 
Acid  sodium  „ 

Normal  ]»>i;i>--ium  ,. 

A.-i-l 

Normal  calrinin      ,. 


Acid  lithium 


<  .11  .N,OrXa. 

<  II  N,Os.Na" 


c.ll  \n.K 
<\\\  \ 

'•'.I  I  ,N  ,»>.,)_.<•:, 
'II  N.O.Li 


1  i. 
1  ,, 


1   ,. 
1  ., 

1   .. 


77 

IL'(K) 
44 

800 
1500 


Amor])hous  or  spiked 

globular  masses 

Nodular  masses 

Amorphous:     raivly 

crystalline 

Amorjihous  :     or     in 

line  lu'i-dles 

Fine  granule*. 

Aiii(irpliou>  :     <ir    in 

fine  iin-dles 

Ditt«i 


The  jrivatcr  >olul>ility  of  potassium  and  litliium  unites  ha-  led  to  tin-  adminU- 
tion  of  jMiia-li  and  lithia  in  ca^e>  \\  liere  uric  acid  or  urate>  are  in  P.XCOS  in  the 
ind  it  is  desired  to  di-x.l\e  them  up.     Tin-  calcium  uratt-s  occur  in  mt-n 
in  urine,  but    have  ln-cn   foun<l  in  polity  deposits,  in  addition  to  >odiun  • 
urate-  (.<«•  \>.  .">)(»). 

1   /.  /  flu-  Kill  i,  -\ 
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Sir  \V.  Roberts  l  has  recently  investigated  the  unites  of  the  urine, 
and  the  following  is  a  resume  of  his  paper  :  — 

'  The  presence  of  uric  acid  in  human  urine  is  somewhat  anomalous. 
As  a  vehicle  for  the  elimination  of  nitrogen,  it  is  not  needed.  Its  place 
is  taken  by  urea,  which,  by  its  easy  solubility,  is  better  adapted  to  the 
liquid  urine  of  mammals.  Perhaps  uric  acid  is  a  vestigial  remnant  in 
mammalian  descent.  But,  although  physiologically  insignificant,  uric 
acid  is  pathologically  the  most  prominent  component  of  the  urine,  this 
being  chiefly  due  to  its  tendency  to  form  concretions. 

'  All  acid  urines  tend  inevitably  to  deposit  their  uric  acid  sooner  or 
later.  The  time  of  onset  of  precipitation  varies  from  a  few  hours  to 
five  or  six  days,  or  even  longer.  The  inference  from  this  is  that  patho- 
logical gravel  is  due  to  an  exaggeration  of  conditions  which  exist  in  a 
less  pronounced  degree  in  health.  To  get  at  an  explanation  of  this  spon- 
taneous precipitation  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  states  of  combina- 
tion of  uric  acid  in  urine. 

'  Uric  acid  (C-,H4N4O3=  H.,U)  is  a  bibasic  acid,  and  forms  two  regular 
orders  of  salts,  namely,  neutral  or  -normal  urates  (M2U)  and  acid  nrates 
or  biurates  (MHU).2  But  in  addition  to  these  it  forms  a  series  of 
hyperacid  combinations,  first  discovered  by  Bence  Jones,  and  termed 
by  him  quadrurates  (MHU  .H._,U).  The  neutral  urates  are  never  found 
in  the  animal  body,  and  are  only  known  as  laboratory  products.  The 
biurates  are  only  encountered  pathologically  as  gouty  concretions.  The 
quadrurates,  on  the  other  hand,  are  especially  the  physiological  salts 
of  uric  acid.  They  constitute  the  exclusive  combination  in  which  uric 
acid  exists  in  solution  in  normal  urine,  and  they  become  visible  some- 
times as  the  amorphous  urate  sediment.  The  urinary  excretion  of 
birds  and  serpents  is  composed  exclusively  of  quadrurates.  The  quad- 
rurates can,  moreover,  be  formed  artificially  under  conditions  which 
prevail  in  the  animal  body.  The  special  and  characteristic  reaction  of 
the  quadrurates  is  that  they  are  immediately  decomposed  by  water  into 
free  uric  acid  and  biurates. 

'  They  exist  in  acid  urine  in  the  presence  of  water  and  of  super- 
phosphates. These  conditions  necessarily  involve  the  ultimate  libera- 
tion and  precipitation  of  uric  acid.  The  first  step  is  the  breaking  up 
of  the  quadrurate  by  the  water  of  the  urine  into  free  uric  acid  and 
biurate  according  to  the  following  equation  :  — 


[<lMiilni'-iif]  [free  uric  lu-iil]     [hiuratc] 

'  This  explains  the  liberation  of  half  the  uric  acid.     But  the  biurate 

1   Prw.  Mrtl.  C/i/'r.  .Voc.  ISIMI,  p.  s:,. 

*  In  there  formulas  tin-  symbol  M  ivpiv>u>iits  a  mound  im-tiil.  and  the  symbol  I",  the 
radicle  C0H2N4O3. 
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thus  formed  is  forthwith  changed  in  the  presence  of  superphosphates 
into  quadrurate.     Thus  : 

2(MHU)  +  (MH2PO<)=(MHU.H2U)  +  (M,HPO4). 

ibiuratr]         [«ii|HTplnn|>lmti-j  [<|iw"lrurate]     [rtiim-taUir  |>lio-.|ihnto] 

By  these  alternating  reactions  all  the  uric  acid  is  at  length  set  free. 

1  Seeing  that  uric  acid  exists  in  acid  urine  (that  is,  for  some  sixteen 
hours  out  of  the  twenty-four)  amid  conditions  which,  if  the  quadrurates 
stood  alone  and  uncontrolled,  would  lead  to  its  immediate  precipitation, 
and  yet  that  in  the  normal  course  no  such  early  precipitation  occurs, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  urine  must  contain  certain  ingredients  which  in- 
hibit or  greatly  retard  its  water  from  breaking  up  the  quadrurates. 
These  inhibitory  ingredients  consist  chiefly  of  (1)  the  mineral  saltsr 
i  _  i  the  pigments  of  the  urine. 

'The  conditions  of  the  urine  which  tend  to  accelerate  the  precipi- 
tation of  uric  acid,  as  in  the  formation  of  concretions  and  deposits,  are 
(1)  high  acidity,  (2)  poverty  in  mineral  salts,  (3)  low  pigmentation, 
(4)  high  percentage  of  uric  acid.  The  converse  conditions  tend  to 
retard  precipitation.  On  the  interaction  of  these  factors  the  occur- 
rence or  non-occurrence  of  uric  acid  gravel  appears  to  depend,  and 
prolwibly  the  most  important  of  these  factors  is  the  grade  of  acidity.' 

(Jwintity  of  uric  tu-id  in  the  wow.-  -The  quantity  excreted  by  an 
adult  man  varies  from  seven  to  ten  grains  (0-y  to  0-75  gramme)  ; 
during  hunger  it  sinks  to  four  grains.1  Parkes  gives  the  average  per- 
centage of  uric  acid  in  human  urine  as  O'O^  to  0'0">,  and  the  proportion 
of  urea  to  uric  acid  as  4f)  :  1. 


r*  states  that  the  excretion  of  uric  acid  is  much  affected  by  food,  being 
greatest  during  the  '  alkaline  tide  '  that  follows  a  meal.  He  regards  this  as  chiefly 
u  washing  out  of  the  uric  acid  accumulated  in  the  liver  and  spleen  in  the  period 
between  meals  (acid  tide);  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  as  the  activity 
of  these  organs  is  increased  after  food,  increased  metabolism  in  general  and 
increased  production  of  uric  acid  in  particular  al-<>  take  place. 

Certain  morbid  conditions  increase,  certain  others  diminish,  the  excretion  of 
uric  acid  ;  the  appearance  of  a  sediment  of  unite-,  however,  does  not  nece-sarm 
mean  an  increased  formation  of  unites  ;  it  may  be  due  to  increased  concentration 
of  the  urine.  A  deposit  of  unites  occur-  when  the  urine  is  concent  rated,  as  after 
violent  exercise,  and  consequent  profu-e  >weating;  it  also  occur*  in  the  concen- 
trated urine  of  f'c\  IT  ;  after  indigestion,  inflammation  of  joints,  in  certain  heart 
and  lung  affections,  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  and  occasionally  in  catarrh  of  the 
Madder  where  tin-  acid  fermentation  is  taking  place.  Free  uric  acid  in  crystal- 
occurs  in  the  urine  of  ]>ersoiis  with  a  uric  acid  diathesis;  a  condition  allied  to 


1    Intimations  of  uric  acid  secreted  in  health  lui\e  ln-m  ni:iili>  by  Becquerel  (( 

.  viii.  :!'27),  H.  Ranke  (AttMcheidung  ilrr  Harmn'iiin-  licini  Mruschen,  Miinchen, 
iliauer  (Tejcl-liwfk,  \>.  :;-!  .  .1.  ll.oil..     •  ,/r  drr  Vhijuiol.  Leipzig),  Beneke 

(1'n/hul.  den  Stoffwechaelt,  Berlin,  1H74I,  uml  many  other-. 
*  Journ.  of  Fhytiol.  viii.  ail. 
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but  different  from  gout ;  and  also  often  in  diabetic  urine.1  Uric  acid  is  greatly 
increased  in  the  urine  in  leucocythaemia.2  It  is  diminished  in  most  chronic 
diseases  ;  it  is  especially  diminished  in  gout,  and  accumulates  in  the  blood  and 
tissues  (Garrod  ;  see  pp.  307,  508). 

The  formation  of  uric  acid. — -There  are  certain  morbid  conditions 
-of  the  body  in  which,  as  a  result  of  overfeeding  and  the  consequent 
sedentary  habits,  and  in  some  cases  from  hereditary  taint,  the  oxida- 
tion changes  in  the  body  are  lessened,  and  uric  and  oxalic  acids  are 
formed  in  greater  proportion  to  urea  than  in  normal  states  ;  hence  the 
production  of  gravel  and  calculi.  Uric  acid  is  a  less  highly  oxidised 
product  than  urea  ;  but  defective  oxidation  processes  will  not  explain 
the  whole  matter  ;  it  is  doubtful  in  the  first  place  whether  uric  acid  is 
an  intermediate  in  the  formation  of  the  urea  ;  and  looking  to  facts  of 
comparative  chemistry,  we  find  that  in  birds,  where  oxidation  is  most 
active,  uric  acid  is  excreted  in  excess  ;  and  in  amphibia,  where  oxida- 
tion is  sluggish,  urea  is  more  abundant  than  uric  acid.  No  doubt  in 
this  case  we  have  to  deal  largely  with  the  evolutional  problem,  what 
is  most  fitted  to  each  animal  in  the  struggle  for  existence  ?  In  birds 
it  is  apparently  convenient  for  them  that  they  should  secrete  a  solid 
urine  ;  hence  they  secrete  urates  ;  while  in  animals,  to  whom  it  is 
•essential  that  they  should  form  a  liquid  urine,  urea  is  the  most  abun- 
dant end-product  of  nitrogenous  metabolism. 

Where  is  uric  acid  formed  ?  There  are  two  views  held  with  regard 
to  the  situation  of  uric  acid  formation  ;  one  view  is  that  it  is  formed 
like  urea  in  the  other  tissues,  especially  in  the  liver  and  spleen,3  and 
is  merely  excreted  by  the  kidneys.  This  view  is  supported  by  the  fol- 
lowing facts  : — 

a.  In  the  normal  condition  a  small  amount  of  uric  acid  is  found  in 
the  blood. 

b.  In  gout,  where  the  excretion  of  uric  acid  is  diminished,  it  accu- 
mulates in  the  blood  and  tissues.4 

c.  After  extirpation  of  the  kidneys,  it  continues  to  be  formed. 

1  Whether  the  uric  acid  is  actually  increased  in  diabetes  is  a  matter  of  controversy; 
hence  the  increase,  if  any,  cannot  be  marked.    See  H.  Ranke  ( Loc.  cit.),  Gahtgens  (Hoj>pe- 
.Seyler's  med.  diem.  Unters.  Heft  iii.),  Kiilz  (.Dm.  Marburg,  1872). 

2  H.  Ranke,  Salkowski  (Fi/r//o/r'.s-   .•!/•<•////•.  xliii.  I'.Hi),  Pettenkofer  and  Voit  (Zeit. 
Biol.  v.  819),  Camerer  (Ibid.  xxvi.  84),  and  many  others. 

5  Among  recent  observers  Minkowski  (Arch.  exp.  Path.  n.  Pharmak.  xxi.)  regards 
the  liver  as  the  most  important  manufactory  of  uric  acid;  Horbaczewski  (Monatsh.  f. 
Chein.  x.  024),  on  the  other  hand,  looks  on  the  spleen  in  this  light.  He  finds  that 
passing  air  through  a  mixture  of  fresh  splenic  juice  and  defibrinated  blood  at  87°  to 
40°  C.  gives  rise  to  considerable  quantities  of  uric  acid. 

4  v.  Jaksch  (Deutsch.  med.  Wocli.  1H!)<),  No.  -2;!)  1ms  recently  found  that  uric  acid 
accumulates  in  the  blood  not  only  in  gout  but  in  anuuniic  conditions,  and  considers  that 
the  cause  of  its  appearance  is  defective  oxidation. 
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d.  The  secretion  of  uric  acid  is  most  abundant  at  the  period  during 
digestion,  when  the  liver  and  spleen  are  most  active. 

This  is  the  view  that  is  most  generally  held.  The  other  view  is 
that  the  kidneys  constitute,  not  only  the  seat  of  excretion,  but  also 
that  of  the  formation  of  uric  acid.  The  chief  advocate  of  this  second 
view  is  (iarrod,1  who  bases  his  conclusions  first  on  the  fact  of  the  small 
quantity  of  uric  acid  in  the  blood  of  birds  and  reptiles,  and  also  on  the 
fact  that  he  was  unable  to  find  more  uric  acid  in  the  liver  and  spleen 
of  birds  than  in  those  organs  in  mammals. 

It  however  appears  to  me  that  the  facts  are  mostly  in  harmony 
with  the  first  view,  not  merely  in  mammals,  but  also  in  those  animals, 
birds,  and  reptiles  which  excrete  large  quantities  of  urates.  The  recent 
investigations  of  Schroder2  and  Minkowski 3  appear  to  settle  the 
matter  quite  conclusively.  Schrikler's  facts  are  as  follows:  (1)  The 
liver  of  birds  contains  a  high  percentage  of  uric  acid.  (2)  After  re- 
moval of  the  kidneys,  uric  acid  continues  to  be  formed,  and  accumulates 
in  the  liver  and  blood.  (3)  By  passing  blood  through  the  liver,  imme- 
diately after  the  removal  of  that  organ  from  the  body,  it  is  found  that 
the  uric  acid  is  much  increased.  (4)  He  regards  ammonia  as  the  most 
important  precursor  of  uric  acid,  just  as  in  mammals  it  is  the  most 
important  precursor  of  urea  (see  p.-.727).  Minkowski's  results  are  even 
more  striking  ;  he  succeeded  in  keeping  geese  alive  for  a  considerable 
time  (six  to  twenty  hours)  after  extirpation  of  the  liver ;  after  the 
operation,  their  urine  contained  only  2  to  3  per  cent,  of  uric  acid,  instead 
of  the  normal  60  or  70  per  cent.  ;  the  ammonia  was  correspondingly 
increased  to  50  or  60  per  cent.,  instead  of  the  normal  9  to  1H  per  cent. 
Simultaneously  lactic  acid  appeared  in  the  urine.  Minkowski  regards 
it  as  probable  that :  (1)  uric  acid  is  formed  chietiy  in  the  liver  ;  (2)  it 
is  there  formed  by  the  synthesis  of  ammonia  and  lactic  acid,4  which, 
after  i-emoval  of  the  liver,  appear  in  the  urine  in  equivalent  quantities  ; 

(3)  that  the  small  amount  of  uric  acid  which  occurs  in  the  urine  after 
extirpation  of  the  liver  originates  from  xanthine  and  similar  substances  ; 

(4)  that  the  small  amount  of  urea  which  occurs  in  birds'  urine  is  not 
formed  in  the  liver,  as  it  is  unaltered  after  the  operation.    The  facts  of 
pathology  lend  considerable  support  to  this  theory  ;  in  degenerative 
diseases  of  the  liver  (cirrhosis,  acute  atrophy,   Ac.,  sec  p.  755)  both 
ammonia  and  lactic  acid  are  found  in  the  urine. 

Latham's  A  view  that  glycocine  is  an  antecedent  of  urea  has  been 

1  •  Liiiiileiuii  !.••« -lures.'  ].,tiici-t.  vol.  i.  1888. 

'-'  S.-]in',<l«-r  tfive*  a  snjiniiiiry  of  bis  views,  with  references  to  his  previous  works  in 
Li«l»  '-it- 

-<•    H..rl..i.-/.-w-ki  <  M.'imtsh.f.  Du-in.  viii.  -Jol,  .'.M>  lui-  r.-,  cully  etiri-e«-.l,-<l  in  forming 
uric  uc-i'l  l>y  fusin<:  together  trirhlorlactic  acid  and  urt-u. 
a  I.. -dun's.'  l.nncet,  vol.  i.  ! 
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already  discussed  (nee  p.  307).  It  is  also  important  to  remember  that 
the  formation  of  urea,  uric  acid,  and  similar  substances  is,  as  Pfliiger 
points  out,  very  largely  synthetical,  as  the  number  of  nitrogen  atoms 
they  contain  in  proportion  to  carbon  atoms  is  greater  than  in  proteidfr 
(see  pp.  115,  544). 

XANTHINE 

This  substance  has  the  formula  C5H4X4O2 ;  that  is,  it  contains  one  atom  of 
oxygen  less  than  uric  acid.  Its  chemical  characters  have  been  already  described 
(p.  89),  and  the  method  of  preparing  it  from  urine  is  the  same  as  that  already 
described  in  connection  with  extracts  of  muscle  (p.  421).  A  large  quantity  of 
urine  must,  however,  be  taken  and  evaporated  down,  for  Neubauer  found  only 
1  gramme  of  xanthine  in  300  litres  of  normal  human  urine.  It  was  first  described 
in  urine  by  Bence  Jones,1  and  occasionally  occurs  there  as  a  crystalline  sediment  r 
and  in  certain  rare  forms  of  urinary  calculus.  Diirr  and  Strohmeyer  state  that 
its  amount  is  increased  in  the  urine  by  sulphur  baths.  Its  nitrate  and  chlorate 
have  characteristic  crystalline  forms. 

HYPOXANTHINE 

This  substance  (C5H4N40)  is  a  third  member  of  the  same  group,  and  contains 
one  atom  of  oxygen  less  than  xanthine.  It  is  sometimes  called  sarcine.  This 
substance,  which  has  been  already  fully  described  (pp.  90  and  421),  is  absent  in 
normal  urine,  but  appears  in  the  urine  of  cases  of  leucocythaimia. 


This  substance  has  the  formula  C4HSN5O,  and  is  thus  closely  related  to  tin- 
preceding  (sec  also  p.  90).  It  is  absent  from  human  urine,  but  occurs  in  guano 
and  in  the  excrements  of  spiders,  in  the  organ  of  Bojanus  of  the  mussel,  and  the 
green  glands  of  Crustacea  (Will  and  Gorup-Besanez  -). 

ALLANTOIN 

This  substance,  which  has  the  formula  C4H6N403,  can  be  obtained  artificially 
from  uric  acid  (p.  729),  and  has  been  prepared  synthet  ically  by  Grimaux  3  by  heating 
together  a  mixture  of  glyoxylic  acid  and  urea(C2H2O,,  +  2CON2H4  =  C4HaN4Oj  +  HjO). 
It  crystallises  in  colourless  prisms  which  are  soluble  in  hot  water,  slightly  soluble 
in  cold  water,  and  insoluble  in  alcohol  or  ether  (fig.  40,  p.  90.) 

It  is  precipitated  from  its  solutions  by  mercuric  salts. 

It  may  be  separated  from  urine  by  precipitating  with  lead  acetate,  filtering, 
passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  the  filtrate,  filtering  again,  evaporating 
the  final  filtrate  to  a  syrup,  and  letting  it  stand  for  several  days.  Allantoin 
then  crystallises  out. 

It  occurs  in  mere  traces  in  normal  human  urine,  except  directly  after  birth,  but 
is  increased  by  a  flesh  diet,  and  increased  after  the  administration  of  tannic  acid.4 

It  was  first  described  in  the  amniotic  fluid  of  the  cow  by  Vauquelin,5  then  by 


Journal  Client.  Hoc.  xv.  78. 
2  For  references  to  literature  see  Weinland,  Zeit.  Bio/,  xxix.  :I'.MI. 
•"•  Com/it,  rriul.  Ixxxiii.  (52. 

4  Kithler  mid  Scliottin  in  Lr/in/<i  nit's  Htoulb.  1H5SI,  p.  98. 
•'  Ann.  ilr  rliini.  xxxiii.  'Jli'.i. 
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li-nr1  in  the  allantoic  (laid  of  the  >;mi<-  animal;  there  is  little  doubt  that  it 
•  '\\i-s  its  origin  here  to  the  fictal  urine.  It  was  found  by  AVohler*  in  the  urine  of 
new-born  calves,  and  since  then  in  the  urine  of  new-born  children  and  other 
animals  by  many  observers.  Salkowski*  found  that  it,  together  with  urea  and 
oxalic  at-iil,  is  increased  in  the  urine  of  dogs  by  the  administration  of  uric  acid. 

OXALURIC  ACID 

This  substance,  which  has  the  formula  C,H4N.,O4,  is  an  oxidation  product  of 
uric  acid,  and  \v;is  stated  to  occur  in  traces  in  combination  with  ammonia  in 
human  urine  by  Sehunck.4  Hoppe-Seyler,s  however,  regards  it  as  possible  that 
it  may  be  formed  during  the  analytical  processes  required  to  separate  it. 

CREATININE 

The  chemical  characters  of  creatinine  (C4H7N,O- creatine  — H2O)  have  been 
described  on  p.  84  ;  its  relation  to  the  creatine  of  muscle  on  p.  420,  and  the 
methods  of  separating  it  from  and  identifying  it  in  urine  on  p.  719. 

Creatinine  appears  to  be  a  constant  constituent  of  human  and  mammalian 
urine.  1 1  was  separated  from  urine  by  Liebig."  Hofmann7  found  in  man  that  the 
'juantity  excreted  daily  varied  from  0'5  to  0-9  gramme  (7  to  10  grains). 

Most  physiologists  consider  that  creatinine  arises  from  the  creatine  of  muscle  ; 
when  animals  are  fe<l  on  creatine  the  creatinine  in  the  urine  is  increased 
<  Munk8);  though  when  creatine  is  injected  into  the  blood-stream  it  appears  in 
the  urine  as  such  (Meissner9);  it  thus  appears  that  the  kidneys  have  not  the 
power  of  converting  creatine  into  creatinine;  the  change  probably  normally 
occurs  in  the  muscles  ;  the  creatinine  enters  the  blood-stream  and  is  excreted  by 
the  kidneys.  There  are,  however,  certain  difficulties  in  accepting  this  view,  for, 

IJunge  "  points  out,  the  small  daily  output  of  creatinine  does  not  account  for 
the  large  amount  of  creatine  found  in  the  muscles  (90  grammes).  He  therefore 
considers  it  probable  that  creatine  is  ultimately  converted  into  urea,  the  creatinine 
in  the  urine  (or  it  may  be  creatine  if  the  urine  is  alkaline)  being  accounted  for 
by  these  substances  in  the  fowl. 

Munk  found  that  the  amount  of  creatinine  in  the  urine  is  increased  in  typhoid 
fever,  pneumonia,  ague  ;  in  some  cases  of  diabetes  it  is  increased  (Senator"),  in  • 
others  diminished  (Winogradoff,1*   Stopezanski '•).     It  is  diminished  in  wasting 
:ind  chronic  diseases. 

THIO-   (SULPHO-)   CYANIC   ACID 

Minute  ijii.-mtities  (0-08  part  per  litre — Munk";  0-02  part  per  litre- - 
»;-chleidlcn  lj)  of  thio-cy.-mates  are  found  in  human  urine. 

//.  ilf  fliiin.  i-t  df  j'/ii/.i.  xvii.  801. 
f  NiK'lindtt  il.  k.  Cn-xfllxch.  (I.  Wiss.  ZH  G<">ttinyr>t.  l-sj'.i,  p.  01. 

3  Ber.  (I.  ilnitxrh.  clifiit.  f/Y.v.  ix.  Till;  xi.  500. 

4  Prot:  Itoij.  So<'.  vi.  1  to.  *  Plnjuiol.  Clii'nt.  p.  sin. 

fl  Ann.  ( 'linn.  1'litiriii.  cviii.  :i.Vl.  Fur  roi-fiit  n'M-iiivhes  on  this  question,  see  (i.  S. 
.Iohiis.ni.  /'/,.,.  I;,,//,  Sor.  xlii.  :iC..r»,  xliii.  498.  '  .!/•<•//.  jmth.  Aiuit.  xlviii.  858. 

•  Dentxfli<-  Ktinik,  \-  »  Zrit.  rut.  M,-,l.  i:ti,  xxiv.  100;  xxxvi.  225. 

•  ///«/o/.  Clifin.  tnuis.1.\   \ViH.l,], i, I-.-,  p.  :;-21.        "  AiTh.jnitii.Anut.    \viii.4-J-J. 
"  Wifn.  nit;/.  \\',,,->  .  N.I.  -J-J.  1S  Ber.  dfutach.  rhcm.  Gea.  v  578. 

"  AIT/I. />,i tit.  A  it'll.  l\ix  1S  Pji  ,r,  xv.  860. 
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CHAPTER   XL 

THE  AROMATIC  SUBSTANCES  IN 

THE    aromatic    substances    which    occur    in    urine    belong     to     four 
classes  : — 

(1)  Hippuric  acid,  and  similar  aromatic  compounds  of   glycocine. 

(2)  Combinations  of  glycuronic  acid  with  aromatic  substances. 

(3)  Aromatic  oxy-acids. 

(4)  Ethereal  sulphates. 

HIPPU1UC  ACID 

This  substance  is  chiefly  of  interest,  as  it  is  one  of  the  best 
instances  of  synthesis  occurring  in  animals. 

The  method  of  preparing  it  from  urine  has  already  been  given 
(p.  719),  and  its  relation  to  aromatic  bodies  has  been  also  briefly 
described  (p.  77).  It  appears  in  human  urine  in  abundance  after 
ingestion  of  benzoic  acid,  of  other  aromatic  substances  related  to 
benzoic  acid,  or  of  vegetable  tissues  containing  such  substances.  Its 
large  amount  in  the  urine  of  herbivora  is  thus  due  to  the  benzoic 
acid  in  their  food  ;  the  benzoic  acid  taken  into  the  body  unites  with 
glycocine  to  form  hippuric  acid  and  water. 

C7H6O2  +  C2H5NO2 =C9H9N03  +  H2O. 

[benzole  acid]      [glycocine]         [lii]>i>uric  acid] 

Hippuric  acid  occurs  in  the  urine  to  a  small  extent,  however, 
even  in  starving  animals,  and  is  thus  a  product  of  the  metabolism 
of  the  animal  tissues.  A  third  source  of  hippuric  acid  is  as  a 
result  of  putrefactive  processes  in  the  alimentary  canal.  The  pro- 
ducts of  putrefaction  are  partly  absorbed,  and  pass  thence  to  the 
urine  ;  an  intermediate  stage  in  the  formation  of  hippuric  acid  in 
this  way  is  phenyJpropionic  acid  (Salkowski,1  Tappeiner2). 

Properties  of  hippuric  acid.  It  is  a  monobasic  acid,  which 
crystallises  in  transparent,  colourless,  four-sided  prisms  (fig.  96). 
It  has  a  bitter  taste,  but  no  smell.  It  is  readily  soluble*  in  hot  alcohol 
or  ether,  but  only  slightly  soluble  in  water.  Under  the  action  of 

1  Bar.  deutsch.  chem.  Ges.  xi.  500.  »  Zeit.  Jiiul.  xxii.  *!<;. 
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from  0'3  to    3-8   grammes 


mineral  acids  it  takes  up  water  and  splits  into  its  components, 
glycocine  and  l>enzoic  acid.  Like  sugar,  it  reduces  alkaline  solutions  of 
cupric  hydrate,  such  as  Fehling's  solution. 
(Jinnttiti/  in  urine.  —  In  human  urine 
(">  to  ."JO  grains)  are  excreted  ]#r  diem. 
In  the  urine  of  herbivora  it  replaces 
uric  acid  to  a  great  extent.  The  urine 
of  sucking  calves  who  receive  no  vege- 
table food  is  almost  free  from  hippuric 
acid.  The  acid  is  not  free  in  the  urine, 
but  occurs  as  hippurates  of  the  alkalis. 
With  the  exception  of  traces  of  hippuric 
acid,  due  to  metabolism  and  intestinal 
putrefaction,  the  appearance  of  this 
substance  is  a  mere  matter  of  diet. 
The  chief  experiments  that  bear  out 


i^  point  are  as  follows  : 


FIG.  ft«.    Hippiiric  Acid  Crystals. 


Tlii-  urine  of  rabbits  fed  on  pure  grass  contains  little  hippuric  acid  ;  that  of 
those  fed  on  dandelions  contains  much.1 

The  urine  of  sheep  fed  on  potatoes  contains  little  ;  of  those  fed  on  potatoes 
plu*  benzoic  acid  much  hippuric  acid.2  . 

I'lums,  pears,  cranberries  increase  its  amount  in  the  urine.*  The  cuticular 
parts  of  many  plants  act  similarly. 

The  administration  of  many  drugs  which  are  related  to  benzoic  acid  acts 
similarly:  among  these  toluol,4  oil  of  bitter  almonds.5  benxylamine,5  cinnamic 
acid,*  phenylpropionic  acid  T  may  be  mentioned. 

The  amount  of  hippuric  acid  is  also  said  to  be  increased  in  the  urine  in  certain 
diseases  of  the  liver,  including  diabetes  and  jaundice.  This  cause,  however,  is  in 
a  different  category  to  the  preceding. 

II  'In  r-  is  }ii/>/>ii,-i<-  <i<-ii/  f'n,-iu»l  ?  Although  one  observer,  Salomon,8 
found  hippuric  acid  in  the  muscles  and  liver  of  rabbits  from  which 
the  kidney  had  been  removed,  the  greater  number  of  experimentalists 
have  located  the  seat  of  the  union  of  benzoic  acid  with  glycocine  to 
form  hippuric  acid  in  the  kidneys  themselves  (Meissner  and  Shepaid.  ' 
Bchmiedeberg  and  IJunge  '"),  and  have  failed  to  find  that  the  synthesis 
occurs  after  removal  of  the  kidneys.  Schmiedeberg  and  Bunge  also 
found  that  the  synthesi-  \\.-is  .-tic.  ted  by  the  living  (i.e.  recent  lv 
ex.-ised)  kidneys. 


1   Wildt.  Mnlii\  -Inln.  i>li/,»i,,l.  Chrni.  iii.  \V>: 

"   Liii-kf.  .Irrli.  jititltul.  Aunt.  xix.  I'.Mi.  *  Munk,  Pfluger'tt  Archie,  xii.  14'J. 

'.  I'litlt.  viii.  11.  6  Nencki,  Ibiil.  i.  420. 

.knwski.  Ji'iirn.  y/raXv.  Cln-iii.  X.F.  xii.  <'..">3.          8  /cit.  j>lii/xiol.  Chetn.  iii.  805. 
9   Untersuch.  •  •  H  <i>  /   Hi/>/-;<i  •xmirr,  Hanover,  lvi 

l\ith.  u.  riiariii.  vi.  I'M.     See  also  K<x  i  64. 
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Substances  which  resemble  Ifijfjmrw  Acid 

In  birds  benzole  acid  unites,  not  with  glycocine,  but  with  a  base  (which  has 
the  formula  CsH,.,N20.j,  to  form  a  substance  called  ornithurie  acid  (C^H^NjO,) 
(Jaffe,1  Meyer2), 

Hoppe-Seyler8  gives  a  list  of  twelve  glycocine  unions  that  are  formed  by  the 
administration  of  different  aromatic  substances.  Out  of  these  that  which  occurs 
in  the  urine  after  the  administration  of  salicylic  acid  may  be  mentioned,  as 
salicylic  acid  is  a  most  important  drug;  the  substance  in  the  urine  is  called 
salicyluric  acid,4  its  formula  being  C9H8(OH)NO,,.  This  may  be  detected  in  the 
urine  by  the  bluish  violet  colour  it  gives  with  a  few  drops  of  dilute  solution  of 
ferric  chloride. 

Combinations  of  Glycuronic  Acid 

This  substance,  which  is  closely  related  to  the  carbohydrates,  and  is  apt  to  be 
mistaken  for  sugar  in  urine,  does  not  occur  in  normal  urine,  or  only  in  mere 
traces.  It  will,  therefore,  be  more  appropriately  dealt  with  in  the  chapter  on  the 
abnormal  constituents  of  the  urine.  ]t  occurs  only  partially  in  combination  with 
aromatic  substances.5 

Aromatic  Oxy-acids 

Two  of  these,  hydroparacumaric  acid  or  oxyphenylpropionic  acid  and  para- 
oxyphenylacetic  acid,  are  found  in  minute  quantities  in  the  urine  (see  also  p.  78).* 

ETHEREAL   SULPHATES 

Stadeler  7  in  1851  discovered  that  on  distilling  the  urine  of  oxen 
and  men  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  he  obtained  in  the  distillate  small 
quantities  of  phenol  or  carbolic  acid.  Buliginski,8  and  later  Hoppe- 
Seyler,9  showed  that  phenol  is  not  present  free  in  the  urine,  but  as  a 
compound,  from  which  it  is  liberated  by  the  sulphuric  acid  employed 
in  distillation.  It  was,  however,  not  until  1876  that  Baumann  10  dis- 
covered that  this  compound  is  an  ethereal  combination  of  phenol  with 
sulphuric  acid.  He  also  found  the  presence  of  other  similar  ethereal 
sulphates  in  the  urine  ;  these  are  compounds  of  the  radicle  HSO3,  and 
jire  sometimes  incorrectly  termed  sulphonates. 

The  most  important  of  these  substances  are  the  ethereal  potas- 
sium sulphates  of  phenol,  cresol,  catechol  or  pyrocatechin,  indole,  and 
skatole.  In  a  more  recent  paper  Baumann  ' l  announces  that  after  the 
separation  of  these  from  the  urine  others  still  remain  ;  but  these  have 
not  yet  been  separated  or  identified. 

1  Ber.  feutsch.  diem.  Ges.  x.  1925;  xi.  406.  *  Ibid.  x.  1980. 

3  Physiol.  Chem.  p.  885.     Full  references  are  here  given. 

4  Bertagrimi,  Ann.  Chem.  Phann.  xcvii.  248. 

5  E.  Kiitz  has  recently  (Zeit.  Jliul.  xxvii.  '247)  described  the  properties  of  the  com- 
pounds which  glycuronic  acid  forms  with  various  aromatic  substances,  administered  as 
drugs.  9 

6  For  the  separation  of  these  substances  see  Salkowski,  Lehre  vom  If  (int. 

7  Ann.  Chem.  Phnrm.  Ixxvii.  17.  8  Hoppe-Seyler's  Med.  chem,  Unters.  p.  284. 
9  Pfliigcr's  Archiv,  v.  470.  10  Ibid.  xii.  69 ;  xiii.  285. 

11  Zeit. phytiol.  C/tcm.  x.  128. 
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In  herbivora  these  compounds  are  more  abundant  in  the  urine  than 
in  flesh  feeders  like  dogs,  or  those  who  live  on  a  mixed  diet  like 
man.  They  an-,  however,  found  in  small  quantities  in  the  urine  of  all 
animals. 

They  appear  to  have  one  or  both  of  two  origins  :  first,  from  the 
aromatic  substances  in  the  food  ;  hence  their  greater  abundance  in  the 
urine  of  herbivora  ;  secondly,  they  arise  in  the  intestine  as  a  result  of 
putrefaction.  They  are  absorbed  from  the  intestine,  pass  into  the 
blood -stream,  and  are  eliminated  in  combination  with  potassium  as 
ethereal  sulphates  in  the  urine.  The  synthesis  probably  occurs  in  the 
liver  (Baumann). 

In  animals  like  dogs  and  men,  whose  food  contains  little  or  nothing 
of  an  aromatic  nature,  the  origin  of  the  ethereal  sulphates  appears  to  be 
wholly  under  the  second  of  these  headings.  If  putrefaction  be  entirely 
stopped  in  the  alimentary  canal,  these  bodies  completely  disappear 
from  the  urine.  Putrefaction  can  be  put  a  stop  to  in  the  intestine  of 
dogs  by  inanition  /ifn*  the  administration  of  large  doses  of  calomel 
(Bauinann,  Morax1)  or  iodoform  (Morax).  In  men,  however,  it  is  not 
|M»sible  to  give  doses  of  these  drugs  sufficiently  large  for  the  purpose. 
Bauniann,  however,  was  fortunate  enough  to  make  observations  on  a 
I'.ui.-nt  who  had  a  fistula  in  the  upper  part  of  the  intestine,  and  whose 
intestine  below  this  was  functionless  ;  putrefactive  processes  did  not 
occur,  and  these  salts  were  absent  from  the  urine. 

A  large  number  of  analyses  have  been  made  as  to  the  relation  of 
the  ethereal  sulphates  to  the  total  sulphates  of  the  urine  in  man,  and 
in  round  numbers  the  normal  proportion  may  be  stated  as  1  : 10.  The 
method  employed  in  this  analysis  will  l>e  described  in  the  chapter  on 
Quantitative  Analysis  of  Urine. 

In  morbid  urines  tin-  same  subject  ha-  been  inve.-ti^ated  by  numerous 
analysts,  amonir  whom  may  be  particularly  nientii>ne<l  G.  Hoppe-Scyler*  in 
Germany,  and  J.  S.  Haldane1  in  this  country.  It  is  found  that  in  those  diseases 
in  which  putrefaction  in  the  intestines,  or  elsewhere  in  the  body,  is  increases, 
the  proportion  o"  ethereal  sulphates  ri-e-..  G.  Hoppe-Seylcr's  results  may  le 
summarised  ;is  follow- : 

(1)  Deficient  absorption  of  the  normal  products  of  dij.c-.-t ion    such  as  occurs 
in  jH-ritonitis  and  tubercular  disease  of  the  inte-tiiie,  lead-  to  an  incre.-i-e  of  the 
ethereal  sulphates  in  the  urine,  because  the  product-  of  diirotion  underiru  putre- 
factive changes,  and  the  putrefactive  products  are  absorU-d. 

(2)  I  :'  the  stomach,   in  which  the  food   lies  in  the  stomach  a   lonir 
time  and   undergoes   fermentative   changes,  always   lead  to  an  increase  of  the 
fthen-al  sulphates  in  the  urine. 

(3)  Simple  con-tipati7.il  and  typhoid  fever  do  not  produce  this  result. 


1  Zfit.]>lii/iti<>l.  ('!  *  llml.  xji.  ]. 

3  Journ.  of  Physiol.  i\ 
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(4)  Putrefactive  processes  outside  the  alimentary  canal,  putrid  cystitis,  putrid 
abscesses,  putrid  peritonitis,  &c.  have  the  same  result  as  putrefactive  processes 
within  the  intestine.  The  amount  of  the  ethereal  sulphates  is,  moreover,  in  all 
cases  proportional  to  the  severity  of  the  putrefaction,  and  is  increased  by  the 
retention  and  diminished  by  the  discharge  of  putrid  matter  ;  as,  for  instance,  on 
opening  the  abscess. 

It  has  by  these  and  other  observations  been  conclusively  shown 
that  the  best  criterion  of  the  occurrence  and  amount  of  putrefaction  in 
the  body  is  the  relation  of  the  ethereal  sulphates  to  the  total  sulphates. 

Brieger's  method  of  estimating  putrefactive-  change  was  by  estimating  the 
total  quantity  of  phenol  in  the  distillate  from  acid  urine  as  tribromophenol.  He 
found  that  it  was  increased  in  septic  conditions.1  This  method  is,  however,  open 
to  two  objections :  first,  it  only  takes  into  account  one  of  the  many  products  of 
putrefaction  ;  and,  secondly,  as  an  analytical  method,  it  is  open  to  criticism. 
This  latter  point  has  been  especially  insisted  on  by  Haldane,  whu  found  that  the. 
more  concentrated  the  urine  is,  the  greater  is  the  quantity  of  tribromophenol  to 
be  obtained  from  it.  The  non-recognition  of  this  source  of  error  has  led  Brieger 
to  classify  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria  with  pyamiia,  erysipelas,  and  other  putre- 
faction processes,  whereas  the  increase  of  phenol  noted  in  these  cases  is  merely 
due  to  the  greater  concentration  of  the  urine  that  occurs.  Haldane  found,  by  the 
more  accurate  method  of  estimating  the  relation  of  ethereal  sulphates  to  total 
sulphates,  that  the  proportion  is  not  increased,  but  if  anything  somewhat 
diminished ;  hence  there  are  no  grounds  for  classifying  scarlet  fever  and  diph- 
theria as  putrefaction  diseases  except  when  complicated  by  the  formation  of 
putrid  abscesses. 

We  must  now  pass  from  general  considerations  to  consider  the  in- 
dividual members  of  the  group. 

Phenol-sulphate  of  potassium, — The  formula  for  carbolic  acid  or 
phenol  is  C6H6O.  This  was  first  found  to  be  one  of  the  products  of 
intestinal  putrefaction  by  Baumann.2  This  is  absorbed  and  excreted 
as  the  phenol-sulphate  of  potassium  (C6H,().SO3K)  in  the  urine. 
Some  of  this  sulphate  also  comes  from  tyrosine,  which  passes  through 
the  stages  of  paracresol  and  paraoxybenzoic  acid  before  it  is  con- 
verted into  the  phenol  salt  (Baumann  2). 

Phenol  may  be  obtained  from  urine  by  distilling  it  with  sulphuric 
or  hydrochloric  acid.  This  breaks  up  the  phenol  sulphate,  and  phenol 
passes  into  the  distillate,  where  it  may  be  recognised  by  the  yellow 
precipitate  of  tribromophenol  which  it  gives  with  bromine  water,  or 
by  the  various  colour-reactions  already  enumerated  (p.  77). 

1  'Centralbl.  inrd.  U'iss.  1878,  No.  80;   Zfit.  i>lii/.iiol.  Chrtn.  ii.  241. 

*  Zeit.  physiol.  Chem.  i.  00 ;  iii.  250.  The  view  here  advanced  by  Ba^imaun  as  to  the 
fate  of  tyrosine  is  not  universally  accepted;  thus  Blendermann  (Abst.  Jaiinm/  Chem. 
Hoc.  1»»8,  p.  876)  and  JaftV  (/.ci1.  jilii/xiul.  Cltrm.  vii.)  by  feeding  animals  with  tyrosine 
found  no  increase  of  aromatic  or  any  other  substances  in  the  urine.  Intravenous  injection 
of  tyrosine  was  followed  by  a  similar  negative  result  (Cohn,  Ibid.  xiv.  189). 
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:  the  medicinal  or  surgical  use  of  carbolic  acid  the  amount  of  the  phenol- 
sulphate  in  the  urine  is  increased ;  two  substances  are  also  formed  by  the  breaking 
ap  of  carbolic  acid,  called  pyrocatechin  and  hydroquinon.  These  become  in  alka- 
line urine  dark  brown  on  exposure  to  the  atmospheric  oxygen,  and  it  is  this  that 
produces  the  well-known  colour  of  the  urine  in  so-called  •  carboluria.' 

Crt'sol  tiiJphate  of  jiotassium. — This  is  not  RO  abundant  as  the  phenol-salt,  but 
may  be  obtained  in  the  following  way  from  the  urine  of  an  herbivorous  animal 
like  the  horse :  3  or  4  litres  are  evaporated  to  a  syrup;  this  is  extracted  with 
absolute  alcohol,  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  precipitated  with  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  oxalic  acid ;  the  precipitate  is  removed  by  filtration,  and  the  filtrate  made 
-lightly  alkaline  with  caustic  potash.  This  produces  a  precipitate,  which  is 
filtered  off;  the  filtrate  i>  evaporated  to  a  thin  syrup,  which  is  then  kept  at  a 
temperature  of  0°  C.  Leafy  crystals  of  the  potassium  cresol  sulphate  separate 
out,  and  may  be  purified  by  recrystallisat ion  out  of  absolute  alcohol  (Krukenberg1). 
Tti.'  formula  for  cresol  is  C7H,(HO)  ;  that  for  the  potassium  sulphate  of  cresol  is 
C',H,0.80,K.  Cresol,  like  phenol,  gives  a  red  colour  with  Millon's  reagent,  but  no 
violet  colour  with  ferric  chloride. 

Of  the  three  isomerides  called  cresol,  that  known  as  paracresol  is  the  most 
abundant  :  ortho-  and  metacresol  also  combined  as  sulphates  are  present  in  mere 
traces.  (Tin-  meaning  of  the  prefixes  ortho-,  meta-,  and  para-  in  connection  with 
aromatic  substances  i>  explained  on  p.  76.) 

Some  of  the  paracresol  formed  in  the  intestine  is  further  changed  into  phenol 
and  excreted  as  the  phenol-sulphate  of  ]X)tassium  (Baumann). 

<'»ftc/u>I-*nlfj/t<iti'  of  /wt it x*iu in. — Catechol  or  pyrocatechin,  C,H,O.,,  has  two 
isomerides,  named  hydroquinon  and  resorcin.  These  were  first  found  as 
ethereal  sulphates  in  the  urine  of  dogs  after  they  had  been  fed  on  dihydroxyl 
combinations  of  benzene.2  This  salt  of  pyrocatechin  has  since  been  found 
normally  in  traces  in  human  urine,  especially  in  children,3  but  more  abundantly 
in  that  of  the  horse.  It  becomes  darker  when  the  urine  putrefies.  This,  how- 
v -ver,  is  only  apparent  when  catechol  appears  in  abnormally  large  quantities  (tee 
t'arboluria.  Alkaptonuria).  Protocatechuic  acid  both  free  and  as  an  ethereal 
sulphate  is  a l-o  pn-ent  (Haiimann,4  Preusse*), 

/n'fii.i-iff-ftn/fi/i<if'-  <>f  jmtiinnimn. — The  parent  of  this  substance, 
named  indole  (CHH7N),  is  formed  in  the  intestine;  indoxyl,  a  radicle 
derived  from  this,  has  the  formula  C8H6NO  ;  this  united  with  SO;,K 
forms  tin-  imloxyl-sulphate  which  is  found  in  the  urine  (C8H,;XO.SO3K). 
This  substance  form*  white  glancing  tablets  and  plates,  easily  soluble 
in  water,  less  so  in  alcohol.  By  oxidation,  indigo-blue  is  formed  fn-n 
it  (2C,H4KN8O4+O,«2CfHtNO+2HKSOA 

[iii'lox.  Miipli.  of  ]N>tii*<iiiin]         jinliiro-lilui-]      [pot.  liy<l.  -n! pittite] 

The  indoxyl-sulphate  of  jx)tas.sium  has  received  the  unfortunate 
name  »f  iiulieaii,  under  the  mistaken  idea  that  it  is  identical  witli 
plant  indican.  This  latter  substance  is  a  glucoside,  and  only  resembles 
tin-  indican  of  urine,  in  that  one  of  its  decomposition  products  is 

1  Qrundriss  tier  mcil.  clifin.  A  nut.  j>.  *7. 

iniiinn  mid  Hrrtrr,  Zrit.  jihijsiol.  Chrin.  i.  '2-14  ;  ii.  886. 

tcin  mid  MiilltT,  Arch,  jxttli.  Aunt.  Ixii.  .Vi4 ;  Furbringer   Berlin,  klin.  Wvch. 

li.-r.  //,/,/.  N..-.  ;l;i  and  40. 
1   l'jiii,jer's  Archie,  xii.  f,:i;  xiii.  16.  *  Zeit. phytiol.  Chan.  ii.  329. 
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indigo  blue  (see  pp.  78,  79).     The  following  methods  have  been  devisee! 
for  obtaining  indigo  from  urine  :— 

(1)  Jaffe's  method1 : — Equal  parts  of  urine  and  hydrochloric  acid  are  mixed; 
to  this  mixture  a  few  drops  of  a  saturated  solution  of  'bleaching  powder'  are 
added  cautiously  till  the  maximum  of  blue  colour  appears.     The  mixture  is  then 
agitated  with  chloroform,  which  takes  up  the  blue  pigment ;  on  evaporating  off 
the  chloroform  the  indigo  is  left.     If  this  is  weighed  an  approximate  quantitative 
estimation  of  the  amount  of  indigo  in  the  volume  of  urine  originally  taken  can 
be  made.     Albumin,  if  present,  must  be  separated  before  performing  this  test,  as. 
it  develops  a  blue  colour  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

(2)  MacMunn's  method'- : — Equal  parts  of  urine  and  hydrochloric  acid  with  :i 
few  drops  of  nitric  acid  are  boiled  together,  cooled,  and  agitated  with  chloroform. 
The  chloroform  is  generally  violet,  and  shows  an  absorption  band  before  D,  due 
to  indigo  blue,  and  another  after  D,  due  to  indigo  red  (see  fig.  97,  spectrum  4, 
p.  748).     This  method  is  preferable  to  Jaffe's,  as  'bleaching  powder'  destroys 
small  quantities  of  indigo. 

The  quantity  of  indigo  in  the  urine  of  starving  dogs  was  found  by 
Salkowski  3  to  be  4  to  5  milligr.  in  three  days.  After  abundant  meat 
meals  it  rose  to  16  to  17  milligr.  per  diem.  In  1500  c.c.  of  normal 
human  urine,  Jaffe  found  from  4  to  19  milligr.  of  indigo.  Horse's 
urine  contains  twenty-three  times  as  much.  The  greater  abundance  of 
indigo,  like  that  of  other  aromatic  substances  in  the  urine  of  herbivora, 
depends  on  the  diet.  It  is  absent  in  the  urine  of  new-born  children.4 

When  indol  is  injected  under  the  skin,  or  given  by  the  stomach,  it  appears  in 
the  urine  as  indoxyl  sulphate  of  potassium  (Jaffe,5  Nencki  and  Masson," 
Christian! 7) 

This  salt  is  also  increased  in  the  urine  in  intestinal  obstruction,  peritonitis, 
typhus,  cholera,  cancer  of  the  liver,  long-standing  suppuration,  and  Addison's 
disease.  No  doubt  in  many  of  these  cases  this  is  due  to  increased  absorption  of 
putrefactive  products.  Many  aromatic  drugs,  like  turpentine,  oil  of  bitter 
almonds,  and  creosote,  also  increase  its  amount  in  the  urine. 

Sometimes  urine  shows  when  decomposing  a  bluish  red  pellicle  of  microscopic 
crystals  of  indigo  blue  and  red,  owing  to  the  decomposition  of  the  indoxyl- 
sulphate  (Hill-Hassal,  Stirling).  A  calculus  composed  of  such  crystals  has  been 
once  described  (Ord). 

Skatoxyl  -  sulphate  of  potassium.  --  Skatole  is  methyl-indole- 
C8HG(CH3)N'.  Like  indole,  it  is  formed  by  the  putrefaction  of  proteids. 
in  the  intestine ;  some  of  it  is  absorbed,  and  passes  into  the  urine 
as  the  skatoxyl-sulphate  of  potassium  (C9H8NO.SO3K).  It  is  rather 
more  abundant  in  human  urine  than  the  indoxyl-salt.8 

1  Pfliiyer's  Archie,  iii.  448.  -  ('linicul  Clu-in.  of  I' rim-,  p.  !I7. 

3  Ber.  (1.  ilcutsch.  diem.  Ges.  ix.  188.  4  Senator,  Zeit.  phyxiul.  Chem.  iv.  1. 

5  Centr.  mad  Wiss.  1872,  No.  1.  6  Maly's  Jahresb.  1874,  p.  '2-Jl. 

7  Zeit.  2>Jii/ninl.  C/ir»i.  ii.  278. 

8  G.  Hoppe-Seyler,  Zeit. phy.iiol.  ('Item.  xii.  1.    F.Hoppe-Seyler, however,  states  thut 
he  has  found  great  variations  in  the  relative  and  actual  amounts  of  both  salts  without 
assignable  cause  (Pln/siol.  Chein.  p.  84fi). 
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Otto1  obtaine<l  a  red  pigment  which  he  considered  to  be  formed  from  the 
skatoxyl-sulphate  as  indigo  is  from  tin-  indoxyl -sulphate.  Mester,*  however,  who 
led  ;i  <  loo;  on  skatole,  found  only  traces  of  the  skatoxyl  salt  in  the  urine,1  but 
abundance  of  tin-  skatoxyl-pi^ment.  He  gives  certain  reactions  of  this  pigment,. 
;in«l  considers  it  identical  with  those  previously  described  under  the  names  of 
urorubin,  urorosein,  unxTythrin.&c.  In  the  urine  it  exists  as  a  chromogen  of  un- 
known nature,  perhaps  a  compound  of  skatoxyl  with  glycuronic  acid,  analogous 
to  indoxylirlycuronir  arid.  On  adding  mineral  acids  to  the  urine  containing  it, 
it  became  red  or  reddish  violet,  especially  on  warming.  The  pigment  is  probably 
an  oxidation  product  of  the  chromogen. 

The  following  table  (adapted  from  Hoppe-Seyler)  will  be  found 
convenient  for  the  separation  of  some  of  these  substances : — 


Urine  is  evaporated  to  one-third  of  its  volume,  and  shaken  with  ether;  this 
takes  up  pyrocatechin  and  hydroquinon 

A.  The  ethereal  extract 
K\aj)oratc  off  the  ether,  and  dis>olve  residue  in  water. 
Add  lead  acetate.     This  produces  a  precipitate.     Filter 
this  oft 

B.  The  residue  after 
ext  ract  ion  with  ether. 
Render  acid  with  sul- 
phuric  acid  ;   put  it 
into  retort  and  distil. 
In      the      distillate 
PHENOL      will      be 
found 

Precipitate                                  Filtrate 
Dissolve   in    water;  pass  a    Separate  ^  lead   as    before. 
stream  of  sulphuretted  hy-     Shake    tiual    filtrate    with 
drogen  through  it  to  preci-    ether;  evaporate  ether  from 
pitate  lead.     Filter  off  the    ethereal  extract  :  the  resi- 
lead  sulphide;  concentrate        due  is  HYDROCHINON 
the    filtrate,   shake  it  with 
ether;  evaporate  the  ether 
from    the    ethereal  extract. 
Residue  =  I'YROCATECHIN 

The  following  table  gives  in  a  concise  way  some  important  reactions  of  these 
siilistanees : — 


siil.- 
.•ht 

Teat 

BMWttHl 

Ui-nmrks 

I'vi-i-MUvliin  . 

Thisinay  U  nlituiiii'-l  from 
uriiu1  iliroctly     y  evapo- 
rating t<>  a  -yni|    extract- 
ing  with  uiroli   1.  cvapo- 
ratini:    tin-    ;ili-i    ml    from 

ai  1  taking 
up  tin-  ri'si'luc  with  I'thi-r. 
rate    off    the    otlicr 
from  tin-  i-xtnu-t.  and  take 
up  rcsiilui-  \\  i:li  water 

It  is  this  substance  airl 
hyclnK'liinoii  which  g\\i- 
to  alkaline  urine  a  dark 
it'lour    ut    thr     surfiioi- 
(iluu  tiioxiilntiiiiii.    It  i- 
pri-si-iit  in  iiliinnliince  in 
'(iirboluriu  ' 

1    I'tliiy,  r'.-i    \i;-l,ir,  xxiii.  C.H.  *  Zcit. />h>/*it>l.  Client,  xii.  180. 

iiirthixlof  iMilutinx'  tlu-M-  siil>-tiuic«-s  (/.fit.  jtliyniul.  Chfin 
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Substance 
sought 

Test 

Reaction 

Remarks 

Pyrocatechin  . 

Add  weak  ferric  chloride 

It  is  coloured  green,  which 
passes  into  violet  on  add- 
ing acetic  acid  and  am- 
monia 

Render  the  solution  alka- 
line 

On  exposure  to  the  air  it 
becomes     yellow,     then 
brown,  or  even  black 

Add  lead  acetate 

It  is  precipitated 

Hydrochinon  . 

Will   be    found    in    the 
ethereal  extract,  made  as 
in  preceding  table 

A  watery  solution,  with 
ammonia  added 

Is  coloured  brown 

Sublimed 

Yields  an  indigo-blue  sub- 
limate 

Oxy-acids    .    . 

Obtained     by      shaking 
urine    made    acid    witli 
strong  mineral  acid  with 
ether,  evaporating  off  the 
ether  from  the    extract, 
and  taking  up  the  residue 
with  water.   Add  Millon's 
reagent 

A  n  intense  red  colour 

Phenol     .    .    . 

500  c.c.  of  urine  are  treated 
with  excess  of   bromine 
water 

A    turbidity    appears  at 
first,  passing  on  standing 
for  several   hours  into  a 
distinct  yellow  precipitate 
of  tribromopheuol 

Cresol   gives    the    same 
reactions    except     that 
with  ferric  chloride.  The 
method  of  separating  it 
from  nrinr  is  LTIVCII  on 
p.  743 

Distil    urine    acidulated 
with  sulphuric  acid 

Plirnol  will  be  found  in 
the  distillate;    add  hro- 
inine  water;  a  precipitate 
of     tribromophenol     ap- 
pears 

Warm  the  distillate  with 
Millon's  reagent 

A  cherry  red  colour 

Add  ferric  chloride  to  the 
distillate 

A  deep  violet  colour 

Decolourise   urine    with 
animal  charcoal  ;    dip   a 
pine  chip  in  hydrochloric 
acid   containing   a   little 
potassium  chlorate,    ami 
moisten  it  with  the  urine 

It  turns  blue  in  sunlight 

f 
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CHAPTER  XLT 

///A'  PIGMKNTS  OF  THE  UHIKE 

TIIK  pigments  of  the  urine  have  been  described  under  different  names 
by  different  observers,  and  in  the  following  account  of  them  I  shall 
follow  MacMunn  '  very  closely.  It  will  also  be  convenient  here  to 
describe,  not  only  the  normal  pigments,  but  also  those  occurring  in 
disease. 

NORMAL   UROBILIN 

This  is  the  principal  colouring  matter  of  normal  urine.  It  may  be 
obtained  from  tin-  urine  by  adding  neutral  and  then  basic  lead  acetate 
until  then-  is  no  further  precipitate.  The  precipitate  consists  of  the 
chloride,  .xidphatc,  and  urate  of  lead,  and  it  carries  down  with  it  most 
of  the  pigment  :  it  is  filtered  offij  the  filtrate  is  clear  and  almost 
colourless.  The  pigment  is  extracted  from  the  precipitate  by  alcohol 
acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid  ;  the  extract  is  filtered  off  from  the 
remainder  of  the  precipitate  which  is  insoluble  in  this  reagent.  The 
extract  has  a  deep  yello\.\i>h  colour;  it  is  agitated  with  chloroform. 
This  reagent  dissolves  out  the  pigment,  which  is  obtained  in  an  approxi- 
mately pure  condition  by  evaporating  the  chloroform  from  the  chloro- 
form ic  extract. 

Normal  urobilin  thus  obtained  is  amorphous,  yellowish  brown  in 
colour,  freely  soluble  in  alcohol,  chloroform,  acids,  acidulated  water, 
and  partly  soluble  in  ether  and  Ix'n/ene.  An  acid  solution  of  it  shows 
spectroscopically  one  absorption-band  close  to  and  enclosing  theF  Hue. 
If  the  solution  be  made  neutral  by  alkalis,  the  band  disapj>ears.  If  t'ie 
absorption  spectrum  of  normal  urobilin  (fig.  97,  spectrum  1,  p.  71*)  be 
compared  with  that  of  choletelin  (tig.  >*.  spectrum  L'.  p.  tiS.'i).  it  will 
be  found  that  the  two  are  practically  identical.  It  would,  however,  be 
premature  to  say  that  the  two  substances  are  identical,  until  sjiectro- 
.xcopic  analysis  is  supported  by  other  analytical  methods.  When 
normal  urobilin  ix  separated  out  and  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  treated 
with  xinc  chloride  ajid  ammonia,  the  solution  shows  a  green  fluor- 
«-xcence.  which,  however,  ix  not  nearly  >o  well  marked  as  that  obtained 

1  Clinirnl  C'fi.-inistri/  of  I'rhir,  j.j..  KM-H-J. 
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by  treating  a  solution  of  hydrobilirubin  in  the  same  way.  The 
spectroscopic  appearances  are  also  different.  Spectrum  4  (fig.  88) 
gives  the  absorption  -bands  of  hydrobilirubin  after  this  treatment  ; 
the  band  at  F  becomes  narrower,  and  shifts  nearer  to  the  b  line,  and 
there  are  two  other  bands  near  the  C  and  D  lines  respectively.  The 
spectrum  of  urobilin,  treated  with  zinc  chloride  and  ammonia,  is  very 
similar.  The  band  at  F  shifts  nearly  to  the  b  line,  becoming  somewhat 
narrower  at  the  same  time,  and  two  new  bands  at  the  red  end  of  the 
spectrum  make  their  appearance.  They  are  fainter  and  narrower  than 
the  similar  bands  just  described  in  connection  with  hydrobilirubin,  and 
they  have  a  slightly  different  position. 

Origin  of  normal  urobilin. — The  theory  formerly  advanced  as  to  the 
origin  of  normal  urobilin  was  that  bilirubin  entering  the  intestine  with 
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FIG.  97. — 1.  Absorption-spectrum  of  normal  Urohilin  ;  rectified  spirit  and  sulphuric  acid  extract  fronv 
the  precipitate  obtained  by  treating  normal  urine  \vitlinentral  and  basic  lead  acetate  ;  2.  Al>.«irp- 
tion-spectruui  of  pathological  urobilin  ;  solution  prepared  in  the  same  way  :  3.  Absorption-spec- 
trum of  uroheematoporphyrin  ;  solution  prepared  in  the  same  way;  4.  Indigo  blue  and  indig» 
red  from  normal  urine.  The  urine  was  boiled  with  an  equal  bulk  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  when 
cold  agitated  with  ch'orot'onn.  The  same  spectrum  may  lie  obtained  by  treating  the  urine  by 
Jaffe's  method  and  agitating  with  chloroform.  The  bluer  the  chloroform,  the  darker  is  the  hand 
before  D  ;  the  nearer  it  approaches  red  the  darker  that  after  1).  A  third  band  at  F  may  be  also- 
seen,  due  to  urobilin  (after  MacMunn). 

the  bile  was  acted  upon  by  nascent  hydrogen  generated  by  putrefac- 
tion processes,  and  that  a  reduction  product  was  formed,  which  Maly  ' 
considered  was  identical  with  one  which  he  had  prepared  artificially 
from  bilirubin  by  the  action  of  sodium-amalgam,  and  which  he  called 
hydrobilirubin.  The  name  stercobilin  was  given  to  the  pigment  of  the 
t':iMvs  by  Vaulair  arid  Masius.2  It  was  further  supposed  that  the  pig- 
ment of  the  faeces  was  in  part  absorbed  from  the  alimentary  canal, 
carried  to  the  kidneys  and  there  excreted.  Hydrobilirubin,  sterco- 
bilin,  and  urobilin  were  thus  considered  to  be  different  names  for  the 

1  Ann.  CJieni.  I'lninii.  clxi.  :His;  olxiii.  77. 
1  Centralbl.  med.  Wiss.  1871,  No.  '-it. 
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same  pigment;  but  recent  spectroscopie  research  has  shown  differences 
between  them  (xcr  also  p.  697). 

MacMunn  is  inclined  to  regard  the  formation  of  normal  urobilin 
rather  as  the  result  of  oxidation  processes  by  means  of  the  nascent 
oxygen  in  the  intestine  or  elsewhere  in  the  body  than  as  due  to  reduc- 
tion processes.  This  view  is  based  chiefly  on  the  fact  that  by  the 
action  of  hydrogen  peroxide  on  acid  h&matin,  he  is  able  to  prepare  an 
artificial  prcxluct  which  shows  the  same  spectroscopic  appearances  as 
normal  urobilin. '  Hoppe-Seyler  2  had  previously  prepared  an  artificial 
urobilin  from  haemoglobin,  and  also  from  haematin,  by  the  action  of 
lin  and  hydrochloric  acid.  Whether  stercobilin  and  urobilin  are  to  l>e 
looked  upon  as  products  of  reduction  or  oxidation  must,  therefore,  still 
l>e  regarded  as  unsettled.  The  most  important  point  to  notice,  how- 
ever, is  that  urobilin  may  originate  either  from  bile-pigment  or  from 
blood-pigment. 

We  have  seen  that  stercobilin  and  urobilin  are  different  spectro- 
seopically.  The  question  next  arises,  are  they  different  also  in  origin, 
or  is  urobilin  simply  stercobilin  which  has  l>een  somewhat  changed  in 
the  processes  of  absorption  and  excretion  ?  This  question  cannot  l>e 
answered  positively  ;  there  are,  however,  certain  facts  which  seem  to 
point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  processes  that  form  the  two  pigments 
are,  to  a  certain  extent  at  any  rate,  independent  of  one  another.  These 
facts  are  as  follows : — 

(1)  In   animals  with  a  biliary  fistula,  no  bile  enters  the  intestine; 
still  the  urine  contains  urobilin. 

(2)  In  Copeman  and  Winston's  3  case  of  biliary  fistula  in  a  woman, 
in  whom  no  bile  entered  the  intestine,  and  whose  fjeces  were  uncoloured 
by  stercobilin,  the  urine  still  contained  urobilin. 

(3)  Some  cases  recorded  by  Mott  (nee  p.  552)  seem   to  locate  the 
formation  of  normal  urobilin  in  the  liver.     For  when  the  destruction 
of  red  coi  jius.-les  is  excessive  in  the  portal  circulation,  the  liver  <-<m- 
tains  moiv  iron  than  usual,   and  the  iron-free   residue  of  haemoglobin 
appeai>  in  the  urine  as  urobilin  in  abnormally  large  quantities 

The  quantity  of  urobilin  in  the  urine  seems  to  be  increased  l>\ 
oxidation,  for  in>tam-e,  by  a  little  dilute  potassium  permanganate.  1>\ 
hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid,  or  by  the  occurrence  of  the  acid  fennentat  i«  m. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  greater  part  of  the  urobilin  present  is  in  the 
form  of  a  colourless  chromogen,  which,  on  oxidation,  is  converted  into 
the  pigment  (  Hi.j.pe-Seyler,  MacMunn). 

1   JtHtrinif  I'll //-.(.-/.  \.  11-2.  *  l\t>  .it;  x.  -JO*. 

•"  .Joiirn.  uf  rhi/xiul.  \.  til. 
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PATHOLOGICAL   UKOBILIX 

This  substance  is  sometimes  termed  febrile  urobilin,  as  it  appears  in 
certain  febrile  conditions. 

It  is  prepared  from  urine  by  the  same  method  as  that  already 
described  for  normal  urobilin,  and  is  soluble  in  the  same  reagents. 

Its  spectrum  is  shown  in  fig.  97,  spectrum  2.  The  band  at  F  is- 
darker  and  wider  than  the  corresponding  band  of  normal  urobilin  ; 
there  are  in  addition  two  other  bands  in  acid  solutions,  one  between 
D  and  E  and  the  other  just  before  D. 

On  treatment  with  zinc  chloride  and  ammonia  a  deep  green 
fluorescence  is  developed,  as  with  stercobilin  and  hydrobilirubin,  and  the 
spectrum  then  seen  is  a  three-banded  one  practically  identical  with  that 
obtained  by  treating  normal  urobilin  in  the  same  way,  and  also  like 
that  obtained  by  the  similar  treatment  of  hydrobilirubin.  Stercobilin,. 
on  the  other  hand,  after  this  treatment  gives  a  four-banded  spectrum. 

Pathological  urobilin  can  be  artificially  prepared  from  artificial 
normal  urobilin  by  the  action  of  reducing  agents.  We  may  therefore 
infer  that  pathological  urobilin  is  a  less  oxidised  stage  of  the  same 
material  which  under  normal  circumstances  passes  into  normal  urobilin. 

Pathological  urobilin,  like  normal  urobilin,  does  not  necessarily 
arise  from  bile-pigment.  It  may  arise  from  the  blood-pigment.  After 
extensive  extravasations  of  blood  into  the  tissues,  or  into  the 
peritoneum,  the  urine  becomes  dark,  like  jaundiced  urine,  but  the 
pigment  is  found  to  be  pathological  urobilin.1 

UROELEMATOPORPHYRIN 

This  pigment  has  been  found  by  MacMunn  and  subsequently  by 
le  Nobel  2  in  certain  diseased  conditions,  viz.  Addison's  disease,  acute 
rheumatism,  ciifhosis  of  the  liver,  pneumonia,  pericarditis,  peritonitis, 
measles,  meningitis,  typhoid  fever,  and  Hodgkin's  disease.  MacMunn 
considers  it  probably  closely  related  to  Baumstark's3  urorubrohaematin 
and  urofuscohsematin.  Like  urobilin,  it  may  exist  in  the  urine  partly 
in  the  form  of  a  chromogen  (named  urobilinoidin  by  le  Nobel),  which 
on  oxidation  is  transformed  into  the  pigment. 

It  can  be  prepared  from  the  urines  that  contain  it  by  the  same 
method  as  that  already  described  for  urobilin.  It  can  be  prepared 
artificially  from  hit-matin  (not  from  bile-pigments)  by  the  action  of 
zinc  and  sulphuric  acid,  sodium -amalgam,  and  other  reducing  agents. 

1  Cases  of  tliis  condition  which  occurred  in  Univ.  Coll.  Hosp.  under  Dr.  Hin^i-r's  core 
are  described  by  MucMunn,  J<>nrn.  Physio! .  x.  88. 

2  Pftiiger'a  Archie,  vol.  xl.  1—7.  3  Ibid  i.\.  r>r..s. 
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In  aci<l  solutions  the  spectrum  is  characteristic  (fig.  97,  spectrum  3); 
tin-  l«m<l>  an-  t'mir  in  number  :  a  narrow  one  before  and  touching  D, 
another  darker  between  D  and  E,  a  feeble  shading  between  these  two, 
and,  lastly,  a  band  at  F,  practically  identical  with  that  of  normal 
urobilin.  Tf  the  pigment  is  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  ammonia  added, 
a  five-banded  spectrum  like  that  of  neutral  hiematoporphyrin  is 
obtained.  Treated  with  zinc  chloride  and  ammonia,  a  faint  green 
fluorescence  appears  ;  the  band  at  F  becomes  a  little  narrower  and 
shifts  a  little  towards  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum,  and  there  are  two 
other  bands  between  D  and  E.  This  pigment  thus  resembles  the 
pigments  we  have  previously  discussed,  but  shows  certain  differences 
from  all  of  them. 

More  recently  MacMunn  (Proc.  Phytiol.  Soc.  1890,  p.  xiii.)  found  in  three 
>l>ecimcns  of  morbid  urine  a  pigment  probably  intermediate  between  urohaema- 
toporphyrin  and  haimatoporphyrin.1  These  urines  were  of  a  deep  Burgundy  ral 
colour,  contained  no  proteid,  and,  on  the  addition  of  a  drop  of  sulphuric  acid, 
showed  the  spectrum  of  acid  hiematoporphyrin  (fig.  59,  spectrum  10,  p.  277). 

The  table  on  the  next  page  collects  together  the  chief  distinguishing  characters 
of  these  various  but  still  closely  allied  pigments. 

OTHER   URINARY   PIGMENTS 

Iniliyti.  -   tice  p.  711. 

Skatole  jnt/ment. — See  p.  745. 

L'rorubin,  •urorosein ,  jrnrjturin. — Probably  identical  with  the  skatole-pigment 
(Mester). 

Uroerythrin. — This  is  the  pigment  which  colours  deposits  of  urates  a  brick- 
red  tint.  Mester  considers  that  this  also  is  identical  with  skatole-pigment. 
MacMunn,  howevrr,  states  that  it  gives  certain  characteristic  reactions.  It  may 
be  extracted  from  the  urates  by  boiling  alcohol.  This  solution  gives  two  ill- 
defined  hands  before  F.  In  the  solid  state  it  becomes  green  with  caustic  soda 
or  potash.  Its  origin  and  its  relation  to  urobilin  are  unknown. 

Urochrome. — This  was  the  name  given  by  Thudichum'-'  to  what  hu  considered 
in  In-  tin  chief  urinary  pigment.  It  is  possibly  impure  urobilin  altered  by  the 
method  of  preparation.  It  may  be  prepared  as  follows: — Precipitate  about 
50 c.c.  of  urine  with  lead  acetate  and  a  drop  of  ammonia.  Filter.  Thefiltratt  i- 
colourless.  Scrape  the  precipitate  into  a  capsule,  mix  it  with  a  few  drops  of 
sulphuric  arid,  and  add  to  the  pasty  mass  a  little  alcohol.  Filter.  A  yellow 
alcoholic  solution  of  urochrome  comes  through.  Boil  this  with  excess  of 
sulphuric  acid,  and  dilute  the  acid  liquid  witli  water.  lUaek  flocculi  are  formed  : 
the.-e  do  not  coiisi-t  of  carbon  produced  by  charring,  as  they  are  readily  soluble 
in  ammonia,  from  which  it  can  be  again  precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid.  The 
name  iironifltinin  \\:i-  given  to  this  black  pigment.  Thudichum  described 
another  derivati\e  of  urochrome,  which  he  named  urojjittin  (C.H^NjO,).  These 
experiments  have  now  a  merely  historical  interest. 

1    Sn-  iiU<>  Kunkiag  ami  I'unlington,  Lancet,  ii.  18UO,  p.  007. 
t.  Mr,l.  Juiini.  \ii\i-ml'.  r  1-.|.  i 
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l'i<jm*tt 

HfdrMliruhin 

fUerrobilin 

.Yormtil  iirobilin 

I-uthological 
urobUin 

I'l-nhn  inut'i- 
ixtrphfrin 

Defliiition 

A  pigment  arti- 
ficially pro- 
duced  from  bili- 
rubin  by  reduc- 
tion with 
sodium-ainal- 
gaui 

The  pigment  of 
the  fieces 

The  pigment  of 
normal  urine 

Pigments  occur 
in  certain   diset 
febrile 

A    less    highly 
oxidised       pro- 
duct from  bile- 
or      blood-pig- 
ment 
(MacMunn) 

ring  in  the  urino 
i-c-i.  cliiefly  of  a 
character 

Origin  in 
the  body 

A  reduction- 
product     from 
bilirubin.    (An 
oxidation-pro- 
duct  from  bili- 
nibin,  and 
partly  from  the 
haemoglobin   of 
the  food 
MacMunn) 

A  reduction- 
product     from 
bile-pigment  or 

blood-pigment. 
(Oxidation-pro- 
duct - 
MacMunn) 

A  red  IN  -i  i  on- 
product      from 
blood-pigment 
(MacMunn  ) 

These  pigments  all  exist  in  the 
chromogens,  which   by  oxidatio 
into  the  pigment; 

One  liand  at  F    Three      bands, 
(likecholetelin)    one  just  before 
(fig.  97,  spec-      D,  one  lietween 
train  1  )          D  and    E,    the 
third  dark  and 
wide  at  F  (ibiil. 
spectrum  2) 

urine  mostly  as 
i  are  converted 

Four  bands,  one 
just  before    D, 
two  between  D 
and  K.tlie  fourth 
at  F  dhi.i. 
spectrum  3) 

'     Spectro- 
scopic  ap- 
pearances 

Two  bands,  one 
at  U,  the  otlier 
^between  6  and  F 
(fig.  «S,  spec- 
trum 3  ) 

Two  bands,  one 
at  D,  the  other 
between  6  and  F 

On  treat- 
ment with 
zinc 
chloride  and 
iiminonia 

Well-markeil 
green  fluores- 
cence. 
Spectrum  :t}iree 

bands,  one  after 
C,  one  at  D,  the 
third  between  b 
and  F  (fig.  s«, 
spectrum  4  )     | 

Well-marked 
green  fluores- 
cence. 
Xpert  rum  :  four 
bands,  one  after 
C,  one  at  D,  one 
between  D  and 
E,    the    fourth 
between  6  and  F 

Fairly  well- 
marked  green 
fluorescence. 
K)>ecti-nin  :  three 
bands,  like  those 
of  hydro- 
bilirubin 

Well-marked 

green  fluores- 
cence. 
Sjteetrum  :  three 
bands,  like  those 
of  hydro- 
bilimbin 

Faint  green 
fluorescence. 
Xpectrum  :  three 
bands,  two  be- 
tween D  and  K, 
the    third     !>.•- 
tween  b  ami  F 

Melanin. — This  substance  must  not  be  confused  with  the  artificial  product 
named  uromelanin  just  described.  Melanin,  or  a  chromogen  called  melanogen, 
•converted  into  melanin  by  oxidation,  occurs  in  the  urine  in  some  cases  of 
melanotic  sarcoma  (see  p.  4!)!)),  and  the  term  melon  aria  may  be  employed  to 
denote  this  condition.  The  melanin  probably  contains  iron.  v.  Jaksch'  }r.\< 
described  two  cases  of  this  condition.  He  finds  that  the  urine  becomes  dark 
brown  or  black  on  addition  of  a  dilute  solution  of  ferric  chloride.  In  urine  con- 
taining'melanin  or  its  precursor  melanogen,  Prussian  blue  is  formed  on  adding  a 
nitroprusside,  aqueous  potash,  and  an  acid.  This  reaction,  however,  doc>  not 
seem  to  depend  on  the  presence  of  melanin,  as  it  is  not  given  by  that  substance 
when  separated  from  the  urine,  but  apparently  by  some  other,  at  present 
unknown,  substance,  which  is  present  in  traces  in  normal  urine,  and  is  incmis.-d 
in  cases  of  melanuria,  and  also  in  those  conditions  where  excess  of  indigo  occurs 
in  the  urine. 

Hvmous  substances. — When  an  apple  is  cut  open,  it  becomes  dark  on  exposure 


1   Zcit.  j>h//nii>l.  ('In-ill,  xiii.  885.    v.  Jaksch  points  out  that  u  larjje  quantity  of  melanin 
may  nrrur  iii  the  urine  in  wasting  diseases,  and  it  may  be  ubsent  in  cases  of  melanotic 

--Mi-coma.     Clinical  Diagnosis,  p.  -til. 
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to  t  l.i  ;iir :  tliis  i>  a  familiar  instance  of  a  widespread  occurrence  in  the  vegetable 
world,  the  formation  of  a  humous  substance.  These  hamons  substances  are 
allied  to  carl.oliy.lr.-itos,  and  also  to  aromatic  bodies,  as  on  fusing  with  potash 
they  yield  pyroratechin,  protocatechuic  acid,  as  well  as  volatile  fatty  acids. 
Some  appear  to  be  nitrogenous,  and  such  a  one  is  formed,  according  to 
Udranszky,1  from  urea  and  the  normal  carbohydrates  of  the  urine  on  heating 
with  a  mineral  acid.  The  dark  colour  of  herbivorous  urine,  and  also  that  in 
carboluria,  is  stated  by  Udranszky  to  be  due  to  similar  humous  pigments,  and 
according  to  him  the  pyrocatechin  obtainable  from  such  urines  is  due  to  the 
decomposition  of  the  humous  substances  they  contain.  The  experiments,  how- 
ever, do  not  appear  to  me  to  fully  bear  out  these  statements,  and  until  fuller 
light  is  thrown  on  the  subject,  Udranszky's  conclusions  must  be  accepted  with 
caution. 


1  Zeit.  physiol.  Client,   ii.  587 ;  xii.  88. 
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CHAPTER   XLII 

OTHER    ORGANIC  CONSTITUENTS  OF  THE   URINE 

A  NUMBER  of  organic  constituents,  in  addition  to  those  already 
described,  may  occur  in  small  quantities  in  the  urine.  We  may  divide 
these  into  the  following  groups  :— 

(1)  Non- nitrogenous  acids  :  oxalic,  succinic,  and  lactic  acids. 

(2)  Fatty  acids. 

(3)  Glycero-phosphoric  acid. 

(4)  Carbohydrates  :  dextrose,  animal  gum. 

(5)  Ferments  :  especially  pepsin. 

(6)  Mucin. 

(7)  Cynurenic  and  urocanic  acids. 

Oxalic  acid  (C.,H.2O4). — The  free  acid  never  occurs  in  the  urine, 
but  it  is  united  with  calcium  to  form  an  oxalate,  which,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  is  held  in  solution  in  the  urine  by  the  acid  phosphate  of 
sodium.  Schultzen  l  found  that  O'l  gramme  (T5  grain)  was  excreted 
daily  by  men.  Neubauer  in  some  cases  found  it  wholly  absent.  It  is 
much  more  abundant  in  the  urine  of  horses  and  pigs. 

It  occurs  in  excess  in  the  urine  after  the  ingestion  of  rhubarb 
and  cabbage,  the  former  of  which  contains  an  especially  large  amount 
of  the  acid. 

It  is  increased  in  a  condition  called  '  oxaluria,'  in  which  the 
most  prominent  subjective  symptom  is  nervous  depression.  Oxaluria 
occurs  in  a  variety  of  ailments  ;  an  increased  secretion  of  uric  acid  is 
generally  accompanied  with  an  increase  of  oxalic  acid.  It  also  occurs 
in  excess  in  certain  cases  of  catarrh  of  the  urinary  passages. 

When  present  in  excess  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  precipitate  of 
crystals  of  calcium  oxalate.  Such  crystals  are  frequently  found  in  the 
'  lateritious  deposit '  of  febrile  urine.  Such  crystals  form,  as  a  rule, 
after  the  urine  has  stood  a  few  hours,  especially  if  it  contains  excess 
of  mucus,  or  spermatozoa,  as  in  spermatorrhoea.  This  deposition  of 
crystals  is  probably  the  result  of  an  acid  fermentation. 

Crystals  of  calcium  oxalate  (C2CaO4 +  2H2O)  are  distinguished  by 
their  form,  quadratic  octahedra  with  a  short  principal  axis  ;  these  are 

1   An-/i.  f.  .(nut.  a.  l'/ti/:;inl.  isiis.  ]>.  Tl'.i. 
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often  termed  '  envelope  crystals  '  (fig.  98).  Occasionally  dumb-bell 
forms  are  seen.  The  crystals  are  further  characterised  by  their  extreme 
insolubility  ;  they  are  insoluble  in  ammonia,  in  acetic  acid,  and  soluble 
with  difficulty  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 

On  account  of  the  insolubility  of  calcium   oxalate,  oxalic  acid  is 
generally  estimated  as  the  calcium  salt.     The  origin  of  oxalic  acid  in 
the  body  is  uncertain.    Frerichs  and  Wohler  found 
th.it    dogs   fed  on    uric  acid   had  an  increase   of 
calcium  oxalate  in  their  urine.     The  close  relation- 
ship  between  uric  acid  and  oxalic   acid  appears 
to  be  undoubted,  as  may  be  seen  by  consulting  the       vw.  9«. -crystals  of 
account  already  given  of  uric  acid  (p.  729). 

( 'alculi  consisting  of  calcium  oxalate  (mulberry  calculi)  are  exceed- 
ingly hard  and  insoluble.  Stones  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  uric  acid 
and  calcium  oxalate  are  fairly  common. 

Succinic  acid  (C,H,,O4),  the  third  term  of  the  series  of  acids  of  which  oxalic 
acid  is  the  first,  has  been  occasionally  found  in  the  urine  (Meissner  '),  especially 
after  the  ingestion  of  asparagus  (Hilger  2).  Salkowski,3  v.  Longo 4  (after  ingestion 
both  of  asparagus  and  asparagine),  and  Baumann*  (after  ingestion  of  sodium 
succinate)  failed  to  find  it  in  the  urine. 

Lactic  acid  (C,H,O,).— This  probably  does  not  occur  in  normal  urine.  It  has 
been  found  in  the  urine  combined  with  bases  after  great  muscular  activity;' 
according  to  Colas-mi i  and  Moscatelli7  the  form  of  lactic  acid  which  then  occurs 
is  sarcolactic  acid.  It  has  also  been  found  in  cases  of  trichinosis,"  acute  yellow 
atrophy  of  the  liver,9  liver  cirrhosis,10  diabetes,11  phosphorus  poisoning,12  rickets,1* 
leucocythaemia,14  osteomalacia,14  and  in  animals  after  extirpation  of  the  liver18  (see 
p.  735). 

Fatty  acids.— These  occur  in  normal  urine  in  mere  traces  (0-008  gramme 
daily).  They  consist  of  formic,  acetic,  butyric,  and  propionic  acids,  and  the 
amount  in  the  day's  urine  can  be  increased  by  treating  the  urine  with  oxidising 
agents  to  0-9  to  1-5  gramme  (v.  Jaksch  1T). 

1  Mfi-sncr  and  Shepard,  {'ntcrsitchiiiHji-n  ».  </.  Kntatrltrn  der Hippursdure,  Hanover, 
1866. 

*  Liebig's  Ann.  clxxi.  '2os.  s  Pfliiger'a  Archiv,  iv.  95. 

4  /.<-it.  j>hij*i»t.  Chrm.  i.  '213.  5  Ibid.  p.  -JIT..  Sj.iro,  Ibid.  p.  117. 

.  I fn I.  \\ii.  .MS.     The  occurrence  of  lactic  acid  in  the  urine  (except  in  frogsj 
after  muscular  work  in  drnu-d  by  Murrusi-,  Itii-il.  d-nt fulfil.  1HM7,  p.  '.''.J. 
s  Simmi  and  Wibel,  Her.  d.  ,1,-ntxcli.  cJinii.  6V*.  1H71,  p.  l:«i. 
9  St-liiiltzcn  mid  Kiess,  Ann.  ilr.i  Clitiriti'  Krunk.  \\.  1. 
10  Bunp-,  J'lii/.iiol.  C-hi'm.  trans,  by  Wooldridge,  p.  :; I"'. 
"  Boucliiinlut.  Miili/'s  .Iiilin-xl,.  IsTf,,  p.  l.Vi. 
'-    Srliult/cn  und  Hi<-->..  /DC.  rit. 

•inij>-I{.--iiin-/.  Li-hrliitrli,  IS'H,  p.  006. 
"   K&RMT  and  JftOobMoh,  Arclt.f.jmfli.    ln<if.  xliii.  I'.H;. 
15  Moersand  Myk,  /.,-it.  mini.  ('!,,, n.  IMV.I.  ,,.  :.-jn  ;   Arvk,/. 

nkowski  (in  .       '(.  i'j~/>.  ruth,  und  I'hnnniik.  \xi.  41;  Marcn 

rjliiiji-r'a  An-liir,  .\x\ix.  -li.". ;  N«-bcltliau  (in  fru^K),  /.rit.  Jiinl.  xxv.  123.    Tlit- acid  appears 
to  be  s.  Nrbcltlmii'l.  l7  Zeit, phijsiol.  ('hem.  x. 
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The  amount  of  fatty  acids  also  increases  during  the  occurrence  of  the  ammo 
niacal  fermentation  of  urea  (Salkowski).1 

The  amount  of  fatty  acids  in  the  urine  is  increased  in  certain  febrile  condi- 
tions to  0'06  gramme,  and  in  certain  liver  diseases  to  0  6  to  1  gramme  per  d'u-m. 
This  condition  is  called  lipaciduria  by  v.  Jaksch.  The  acids  are  apparently  free 
in  the  urine. 

Glycero-phosphoric  acid  (CSH9POH)  occurs  in  normal  urine2  to  the  extent  of 
1 5  milligrammes  per  litre.  It  is  increased  in  nervous  diseases  (Lepine)  and  after 
chloroform  narcosis  (Zuelzer). 

Carbohydrates. — Dextrose.—  The  occurrence  of  abundant  quantities 
of  grape  sugar  in  the  urine  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  symptoms  of 
the  disease  -called  diabetes.  The  question,  however,  we  have  now  to 
consider  is,  Does  sugar  occur  in  normal  urine  ?  The  answer  has  been 
sought  by  many  observers,  a  large  number  of  whom  state  that  sugar  is, 
and  a  nearly  equally  large  number  of  whom  state  that  it  is  not  present.3 
The  conclusion  one  would  draw  from  a  list  of  references  such  as  is  given 
below  is,  that  if  sugar  is  present  at  all,  it  occurs  in  very  small  quantities. 
The  difficulty  of  the  investigation  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  urine 
contains  several  substances  that  reduce  alkaline  solutions  of  cupric 
hydrate  ;  these  are  uric  acid,  hippuric  acid,  pyrocatechin,  glycuronic 
acid,  and  creatinine.  None  of  these,  however,  undergo  the  alcoholic  fer- 
mentation on  the  addition  of  yeast,  and  this  does  take  place  with  the 
reducing  substance  of  normal  urine  (Abeles).  Some  of  the  older 
opponents  of  the  view  that  urine  contains  sugar  said  that,  even  if  sugar 
is  formed,  it  is  the  result  of  the  decomposition  of  indican  ;  this,  of 
course,  was  when  physiologists  held  the  idea  that  the  indican  of  urine, 
like  that  of  plants,  was  a  glucoside.  We  have  already  seen  (pp.  79 
and  743)  that  the  so-called  indican  of  urine  is  not  a  glucoside.  The 
balance  of  evidence  appears  to  me  to  be  clearly  in  favour  of  the 
existence  of  a  small  quantity  of  dextrose  in  normal  urine.  The  most 
recent  work  at  the  subject  is  that  of  Wedenski.  He  shook  up  a  large 
quantity  of  normal  urine  with  benzoic  chloride  ;  by  this  treatment 
insoluble  benzoyl  compounds  of  carbohydrates,  if  present,  separate  out. 

1  Zeit.  Phyiiol.  Chem.  xiii.  264.  Salkowski  considers  that  during  the  fermentation 
they  originate  from  the  carbohydrates  of  the  urine.  See  also  Tanigati,  ibid.  xiv.  471. 

*  Kliipfel  and  Fehling,  Sotnichewski,  Zeit.  physiol.  Chem.  iv.  214. 

5  For  most  of  the  following  references  I  am  indebted  to  Hoppe-Seyler's  Physiol.  Chem. 
p.  828.  Those  who  state  sugar  is  present  are  :  Briicke  (Wien.  Akad.  Sitzungsber.  xxix. 
840),  Bence  Jones  (Chem.  Soc.  Quart.  Journ.  xiv.  22),  Tuchen  (Virchow's  Archiv,  xxvii. 
26),  Ivanoff  (Diss.  Dorpat,  1861),  Meissner  and  Babo  (Zeit.  rat.  Med.  (8),  ii.),  Pavy, 
(Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.  xxi.  418),  Abeles  (Centralbl.  med.  Wiss.  1879,  Nos.  8,  12,  and  22), 
tJdranszky  (Zeit.  physiol.  Chem.  ii.  587 ;  xii.  88),  Wedenski  (Ibid.  xifi.  122),  Salkowski 
(I hiil.  xiii.  264),  Hagemann  (Pflilger's  Archiv,  xliii.  501).  Those  who  state  that  sugar  is 
absent  are:  Friedlander  (Arch.  d.  Heilk.  vi.  97),  Maly  (Wien.  Akad.  Sitzungsb.  Ixiii.  '2), 
Seegen  (Ibid.  Ixiv.  2),  Kiilz  (Pflilger's  Archiv,  xiii.  269). 
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Siic-h  a  precipitation  does  occur.  Elementary  analysis  showed  the 
probable  presence  of  two  carbohydrates  ;  these  were  separated  by 
treatment  with  soda;  part  remains  undissolved,  and  gives  the 
reactions  of  dextrose  ;  the  part  that  dissolves  gives  the  characters  of 
animal  gum. 

Animal  gum. — This  carbohydrate  radicle  of  mucin  (tee  p.  480)  was  originally 
found  in  the  urine  by  Landwehr.1 

Milk  sugar. — This  often  occurs,  but  in  small  and  variable  quantities,  in  the 
urine  of  nursing  mothers  (Blot,2  de  Sinetz,*  Hofmeister,4  Kaltenbach 5). 
Hofmeister  precipitated  urine  with  lead  acetate  and  ammonia,  filtered,  decom- 
posed the  filtrate  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  to  get  rid  of  lead,  filtered,  shook 
the  filtrate  with  silver  oxide,  filtered,  decomposed  the  filtrate  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  to  get  rid  of  silver,  filtered ;  to  the  final  filtrate  barium  carbonate  was 
.-ulilcd,  and  the  mixture  evaporated  to  dryness.  Alcohol  removed  milk  sugar  from 
the  residue,  and  characteristic  crystals  of  it  were  obtained  by  evaporating  off  the 
nlcohol.  Kaltenbach  further  showed  that  this  substance  was  milk  sugar,  as  he 
obtained  galactose  and  mucic  acid  from  it. 

Inosite. — Small  quantities  of  inosite  have  been  found  in  normal  urine  by 
Cloetta,*  Gallois,7  Strauss,8  Kiilz  * ;  in  the  urine  of  cases  of  Uright's  disease  by 
</'loetta,  and  in  diabetic  urine  by  Moslerand  Schwanert.10  Dahnhardt"  obtained 
O-l  gramme  of  inosite  from  8  kilos,  of  oxen's  urine.  Feeding  with  inosite  does 
not  increase  the  amount  in  the  urine  (Kiilz). 

It  may  be  detected  in  the  urine  as  follows12 : — Several  litres  of  urine  feebly 
;iridified  are  completely  precipitated  witli  lead  acetate  and  filtered.  The  filtrate 
is  warmed  and  completely  precipitated  with  basic  lead  acetate.  After  standing 
forty-eight  hours  the  precipitate  is  collected,  washed,  suspended  in  water,  and  treated 
with  a  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ;  the  lead  sulphide  is  filtered  off.  Uric 
acid  separates  from  the  filtrate  after  some  hours ;  this  also  is  filtered  off.  The 
solution  is  then  evaporated  to  a  syrup  on  the  water-bath,  and  absolute  alcohol 
added.  The  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  three  or  four  times  the 
volome  of  90  per  cent,  alcohol  added.  Ether  is  cautiously  added  till  a  permanent 
<-loud  appears ;  the  inosite  crystallises  out,  and  may  be  collected ;  it  will  then 
give  its  characteristic  tests  (p.  101). 

Ferments. — Pepsin. — Several  observers  (Briicke,  Sahli,13  Ac.)  have 
found  pepsin  in  the  urine.  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  Leo's  u  work 
«>n  the  subject.  Small  pieces  of  fibrin  soaked  in  the  urine  absorb  the 
pepsin  therefrom  ;  on  removing  them  to  0*1  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid 
they  are  rapidly  digested.  Control  experiments  with  fibrin  not  pre- 
viously soaked  in  urine  gave  negative  results.  Morning  urine  is 
richest  in  pepsin. 

1  Centralbl.  med.  Wiss.  1885,  p.  809.  *  Compt.  rend.  xhii.  C7(i. 

s  Gaz.  nUd.  Paris,  1878,  p.  578.  *  Zeit.  physiol.  Chem.  i.  101. 

5  Ibid  ii.  860. 

«  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  xcix.  289.  7  Ttesc,  Paris,  ]M;I. 

8  Dits.  TUbingen,  1870.  »  Centralbl.  mril.  Witts.  1876,  p.  988. 

10  Arch.pathol.  Anat.  xliii.  229. 

11  Arbeit  mis  </.  Kirlrr  physiol.  Intt.  18«8,  p.  157. 
11  Salkowski  and  Leube,  Lehre  vom  Hunt. 

'5  Pfl&gcr't  Archiv,  xxxvi.  209.  >«  Ibid,  xxxvii.  228;  xxxix.  -24C,. 
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Neumeister  '  found  pepsin  in  the  urine  of  the  dog,  but  not  in  that 
of  the  rabbit.  Neumeister  and  Stadelmann  2  both  showed  that  the 
ferment  in  the  urine  is  true  pepsin  ;  it  forms  peptone  and  all  the 
intermediate  proteoses  from  fibrin  just  as  pepsin  does. 

Trypsin. — Except  Sahli,  all  observers  agree  that  trypsin  is  absent 
from  the  urine.  Sahli's  results  were  probably  due  to  the  non- 
prevention  of  putrefaction  in  his  experiments.  Pieces  of  fibrin  soaked 
in  urine,  according  to  Leo's  method,  are  not  digested  in  1  per  cent, 
sodium  carbonate  solution,  thymol  being  added  to  prevent  putre- 
faction. As  trypsin  is  not  found  in  the  blood  or  tissues,  Leo  concludes 
that  it  is  entirely  destroyed  in  the  alimentary  canal ;  while  the 
pepsin  is  not  wholly  destroyed  there,  but  is  partly  absorbed,  and  passes 
into  the  blood,  tissues,  and  urine.  By  making  extracts  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  intestine,  Leo  draws  the  conclusion  that  pepsin  disap- 
pears in  the  second  third  and  trypsin  in  the  lower  third  of  the  small 
intestine. 

Diastatic  ferment. — Holovotschiner3  states  he  has  obtained  small  quantities 
of  ptyalin  or  a  similar  diastatic  ferment  from  urine. 

Rennet.  —  Holovotschiner  and  Helwes4both  obtained  from  urine  traces  of  a 
ferment  which  curdles  milk. 

Mucin. — This  is  the  chief  constituent  of  the  mucus  derived  from  the 
urinary  passages.  It  occurs  in  normal  urine  in  small  quantities  ;  in 
catarrhal  diseases  of  the  urinary  passages  it  is  increased.  It  is  slightly 
soluble  in  neutral  and  alkaline  urines,  and  may  be  precipitated  there- 
from by  acetic  acid  (insoluble  in  excess)  or  by  alcohol ;  it  is  not  pre- 
cipitated by  boiling,  and  so  may  be  distinguished  from  albumin.  It  is 
probably  the  source  of  the  animal  gum  found  by  Landwehr  in  the  urine. 

Cynurenic  and  urocanic  acids. — These  are  two  peculiar  acids,  the  characters 
of  which  are  dsscribed  on  p.  91,  and  which  hitherto  have  been  found  only  in  the 
urine  of  dogs.  The  former  ma,y  be  precipitated  in  crystals  from  urine  by  nitric 
acid.  They  are  found  in  the  urine  of  starving  dogs,  and  so  must  be  products  of 
metabolism,  and  not  the  result  of  putrefaction  in  the  intestines.- 

Kryptophanic  acid  (C5H9N05)  was  described  by  Thudichum  as  a  normal  con- 
stituent of  urine,  but  has  not  been  found  by  anyone  else. 

Nephrozymase  is  a  substance  precipitated  by  alcohol  from  urine  by  Bfichamp. 
According  to  him,  it  is  proteid  in  nature.  Normal  urine,  however,  is  absolutely 
free  from  proteids. 

Urethan  (ethyl  carbamate)  is  found  in  small  quantities  in  the  alcoholic  extract 
of  normal  urine.  It  is,  however,  an  artificial  product  of  the  action  of  alcohol  on 
urea  (Jaffe  and  Colin).6 


1  Zeit.  BioL  xxiv.  T,-l.  *  Ibid.  xxv.  208. 

s  Chem.  Ccntralbl.  iHHt;,  p.  :;-j7.  4  Pfliiger's  Archir,  xliii. 

6  Baumann,  Zeit.  physiol.  Clirin.  x.  l-J:i.  6  Ibid.  xiv.  895. 
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CHAPTER  XLIII 

THE  IS  ORGANIC   CONSTITUENTS   OF  URINE 

THE  inorganic  constituents  of  the  urine  are  chiefly  chlorides,  carbonates, 
sulphates,  and  phosphates  ;  the  metals  with  which  these  are  in  com- 
bination are  sodium,  potassium,  ammonium,  calcium,  and  magnesium. 
Small  quantities  of  fluorine,  silicic  acid,  and  iron  also  occur  ;  and  the 
free  gases  present  are  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen,  with  traces  of 
oxygen.  The  total  amount  of  salts  varies  from  9  to  25  grammes  daily. 
The  inorganic  salts  of  the  urine  are  derived  from  two  sources  :  first, 
from  the  food  ;  the  salts  pass  into  the  blood,  and  then  are  excreted 
by  the  kidneys  ;  secondly,  as  a  result  of  metabolic  processes  ;  this  is 
especially  the  case  with  the  phosphates,  and  more  particularly  still 
with  the  sulphates.  The  salts  of  the  blood  and  those  of  the  urine  are 
much  the  same,  with  the  important  exception  that,  whereas  the  blood 
contains  only  traces  of  sulphates,  the  urine  contains  abundance  of  these 
salts  ;  the  sulphates  are  derived  from  the  changes  that  occur  in  the 
proteids  of  the  body  ;  the  nitrogen  of  the  proteids  is  excreted  as 
urea  and  uric  acid  ;  the  sulphur  is  oxidised  to  form  sulphuric  acid, 
which  passes  into  the  urine  chiefly  combined  with  metallic  bases,  but 
to  a  small  extent  also  in  ethereal  combinations  with  organic  radicles  to 
form  the  ethereal  sulphates  we  have  already  considered  (p.  740).  The 
excretion  of  sulphates,  moreover,  runs  parallel  to  that  of  urea.  The 
tests  for  the  chief  salts  are  given  on  p.  717.  Their  estimation  is 
described  in  Chapter  XLV. 

THE  CHLORIDES 

The  principal  chloride  in  the  urine  is  that  of  sodium.  Small 
quantities  of  potassium  chloride  and  traces  of  calcium  and  magnesium 
chloride  turf  also  present.  Sodium  chloride  is,  in  fact,  the  most  abun- 
dant salt  in  the  urine,  as  it  is  in  the  blood  and  in  most  other  fluids 
of  the  body.  Vogel  gives  the  daily  amount  of  chlorine  excreted  as 
6  to  8  gramme.*,,  which  would  correspond  to  10  to  13  grammes  of  sodium 
chloride. 

The  ingestion  of  sodium  chloride  in  the  food  is  followed  by  its 
appearance  in  the  urine,  some  on  the  same  day,  some  on  the  next  day 
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(Dehn  ') ;  some,  however,  is  decomposed  to  form  the  hydrochloric  acid 
of  the  gastric  juice.  The  sodium  chloride,  however,  does  not  merely 
pass  through  the  body  without  making  its  effect  felt  ;  it  stimulates 
metabolism  and  secretion,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out  (p.  61). 

The  urine  is  richest  in  sodium  chloride  after  a  meal ;  poorest  at  night  time.* 
Drinking  large  quantities  of  water  or  beer  increases  it ;  a  rich  secretion  of  gastric 
juice  causes  a  temporary  decrease  in  the  chlorides  of  the  urine.8  Certain  chlorine 
compounds  other  than  chlorides  causes  an  increase  of  the  urinary  chlorides: 
chloroform  narcosis,4  and  the  administration  of  ethyl  trichloracetate  act  in  this 
way ;  whereas  certain  other  chlorine  compounds  (chloral,4  carbon  tetrachloride, 
methyl  chloride,  &c.)  do  not  have  this  effect  (Kast 8). 

The  quantity  of  chlorides  excreted  varies  greatly  in  disease : — It  is  diminished 
in  most  febrile  diseases ;  the  cause  of  this  is  unknown,  but  is,  perhaps,  partially 
due  to  diminished  intake  of  the  salt,  or  in  some  cases  to  diarrhoea,  by  means  of 
which  a  certain  quantity  of  salt  passes  out  per  rectum  (see  p.  699).  The  decrease 
is  especially  marked  in  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  and  typhoid  fever,  and  runs  parallel 
to  the  height  of  the  fever.  In  pneumonia  the  chlorides  may  entirely  disappear 
from  the  urine,  their  reappearance  being  one  of  the  signs  of  improvement.  It  is 
diminished  in  cholera,  chorea,  and  pemphigus.  It  is  increased  in  diabetes,  poly- 
uria,  and  some  forms  of  Bright's  disease,  where  a  large  amount  of  urine  is  excreted. 

The  relation  of  sodium  and  potassium  salts  in  some  of  these  conditions  has 
been  investigated  by  E.  Salkowski.7  In  health  the  ratio  is  variable,  depending  to 
some  extent  on  diet.  In  febrile  conditions  in  which  the  total  chlorides  are 
diminished  the  excretion  of  the  potassium  salt  rises  above  the  average.  Zuelzer* 
states  that  the  same  occurs  in  conditions  of  excitement. 

THE    SULPHATES 

The  sulphates  in  the  urine  are  of  two  kinds,  ordinary  sulphates  of 
potassium  and  sodium  (pre-formed  sulphuric  acid),  and  ethereal  sulphates 
(combined  sulphuric  acid).  They  are  derived  in  small  measure  from 
the  food  (administration  of  sodium  or  magnesium  sulphate  increasing 
the  quantity  of  sulphates  in  the  urine),9  but  chiefly  from  the  meta- 
bolism of  proteids  in  the  tissues.  The  ethereal  sulphates  are  the  result 
of  putrefaction  of  proteids  in  the  intestines  or  elsewhere,  as  in  a  putrid 
abscess.  The  sulphates  of  the  urine  may  vary  in  amount  from  1  -5  to 
3  grammes  daily  (Furbringer,10  Neubauer11).  The  administration  of 
free  sulphuric  acid  to  dogs  increases  the  urinary  sulphates12;  in  rabbits 
this  is  not  the  case.13 

1  Pfliiger's  Archiv,  xiii.  858. 

-  A.  Hegar,  Ueber  d.  Ausscheidung  tl.  Chlvr  durch  ilrn  Hunt,  Giessen,  18.V2. 

3  Chum.  Centralbl.  1887,  p.  1561. 

4  Zeller,  Zeit.  phi/siol.  Chem.  viii.  70 ;  Kast,  Ibid.  ii.  277. 

5  Chloral  passes  into  the  urine  as  urochloralic  acid  (v.  Mering).  *  Loc.  eit. 

7  Pfluger's  ArcMv,  iii.  851.  8  Centralbl.  med.  Wiss.  1877,*Nos.  42  and  48. 

9  Sick,  Diss.  Tiibingen,  1859.  »°  Arch.  path.  Anat.  Ixxiii.  89. 

11  Neubauer  and  Vogel's  Text-book. 

"  Frey  and  Giihtgens,  Centr.  med.  Wiss.  1872,  No.  58;  Kurtz,  Diss.  Dorpat,  1874. 
13  Salkowski,  Arch. path.  Anat.  Iviii.  1. 
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The  variations  of  the  amount  of  urinary  sulphates  in  disease  can  be  almost 
M-d  aftrr  tin-  Matcmciit  has  been  made  that  their  amount  runs  parallel  to 
that  nf  tin-  urea  excreted.  In  conditions  where  metabolism  is  increased  (fever, 
diabetes)  the  sulphates  are  increased  ;  in  conditions  where  metabolism  is 
diminished  (convalescence  from  fever,  most  chronic  affections)  the  sulphates  are 
diminished.  Bence  Jones  states  that  an  increase  occurs  in  various  forms  of 
delirium  ;  also  in  acute  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord. 

THE   CARBONATES 

Carbonate  and  bicarbonate  of  sodium,  calcium,  magnesium,  and 
ammonium  are  generally  present  in  fresh,  alkaline  urine.  They  arise 
in  the  organism  from  carbonates  of  the  food,  or  from  lactic,  malic, 
tartaric,  succinic,  and  other  vegetable  acids  in  the  food.  They  are  thus 
most  abundant  in  the  urine  of  herbivora  and  vegetarians,  whose  urine, 
we  have  already  seen,  is  thus  rendered  alkaline.  Urine  containing 
carbonates  is  either  cloudy  when  passed  or,  like  saliva  (see  p.  622),  soon 
becomes  so  on  standing  ;  the  deposit,  if  allowed  to  settle,  will,  on 
examination,  be  found  to  consist  of  calcium  carbonate  and  also 
phosphates. 

THE    PHOSPHATES 

Phosphoric  acid  in  normal  urine  occurs  in  the  form  of  two  classes  of 
phosphates  :  — 

(1)  Alkaline   phosphates.      Phosphates   of    sodium   are   the   most 
abundant  ;  those  of  potassium  scanty. 

(2)  Earthy  phosphates.     Phosphates  of  calcium  are  the  most  abun- 
dant ;  those  of  magnesium  scanty. 

The  composition  of  the  phosphates  in  urine  is  liable  to  variation. 
In  acid  urine,  the  acid  salts  are  generally  present,  and  give  the 
urine  an  acid  reaction.  These  are  chiefly  sodium  dihydrogen  phosphate 
(NaH2PO4)  and  calcium  dihydrogen  phosphate  [Ca(H2PO4)2].  In 
neutral  urine,  in  addition  to  these,  phosphates  with  formula?  Na2HPO4 
(disodium  hydrogen  phosphate),  CaHPO4  (calcium  hydrogen  phos- 
phate), and  MgHPO4  (magnesium  hydrogen  phosphate)  are  also  found. 
In  alkaline  urine  there  may  be  in  addition  to,  or  instead  of  some  of,  the 
above  the  normal  phosphates  of  sodium,  calcium  magnesium  [Na3PO4, 
Caa(PO4)2,  Mg3(PO4)2].  In  addition  to  these,  phosphoric  acid  may  be 
united  to  the  bases  ammonia,  urea,  and  creatininr. 

The  earthy  phosphates  are  precipitated  by  rendering  the  urine 
alkaline  by  ammonia,  potash  or  soda,  or  in  tin-  ainmoniacal  fermenta- 
tion that  occurs  in  decomposing  urine.  The  alkaline  phosphates  remain 
in  solution  after  the  earthy  phosphates  have  been  precipitated  in  this 
way.  The  phosphates  found  most  frequently  in  the  white  creamy 
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precipitate  that  occurs  in  decomposing  urine  are  (1)  the  triple  phos- 
phate (ammonio-magnesium  phosphate,  NH4MgPO4  +  6  HaO),  which 
crystallises  in  triangular  prisms,  or  so-called  'coffin-lid  crystals '  (fig.  99), 
and  occasionally  in  feathery  stellate  crystals ;  (2) 
calcic  phosphate,  often  called  '  stellar  phosphate/ 
which  crystallises  in  star-like  clusters  of  prisms. 

In  acid  urine  a  crystalline  calcium  phosphate 
occasionally  separates  out ;  it  may  also  be  obtained 
by  adding  calcium  chloride  to  urine,  or,  after  the 
internal  administration  of  lime-water,  or  potassium 
carbonate.  It  has  the  composition  CaHPO4  +  2HnO 
(Hill  Hassal,1  Stein2). 

Normal  urine    gives  no   precipitate    when   it    is 

Fifi.    99.  —  Ammonio-     u    'i    J        XT  i        11     v  i  n       2    •    ±t 

Magnesium  or  Triple  DOUBo.  JN  eutral,  alkaline,  and,  occasionally,  taintly 
acid  urine  give  a  precipitate  of  calcium  phosphate 
when  boiled  ;  this  precipitate  is  amorphous,  and  is  liable  to  be  mis- 
taken for  albumin  ;  it  may  be  distinguished  readily  from  albumin, 
as  it  is  soluble  in  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid,  whereas  coagulated 
proteid  does  not  dissolve.  Salkowski 3  showed  that  the  precipitated 
phosphates  often  redissolve  when  the  urine  cools. 

There  have  been  various  explanations  advanced  to  explain  the  pre- 
cipitation of  phosphates  by  heat.  They  all,  however,  may  be  summed 
up  by  saying  that  the  phenomenon  is  the  result  of  unstable  equilibrium 
among  certain  phosphates,  the  balance  of  solubility  being  easily  dis- 
turbed by  changes  of  temperature  and  reaction,  and  possibly  modified 
by  the  kind  and  amount  of  other  salts  in  solution  (W.  G.  Smith,4 
Stokvis8). 

The  precipitation  was  believer!  by  some  to  be  due  to  evolution  of  carbonic 
acid. 

Salkowski  attributes  it  to  the  decomposition  of  a  compound  of  calcium  an 
sodium  phosphate. 

Reynolds  suggests  that  the  change  produced  by  heat  may  be  represented  as 
follows : — 

2Ca,H./F04),  +  CaH/P04)2  =  Ca^P04),  (insoluble)  +  2CaH4(POJ2  (soluble). 

A.  Ott8  speaks  as  follows  on  the  subject.  Erlenmeyer7  has  shown  that  acid 
calcium  phosphate  is  soluble  in  700  parts  of  water.  But  the  urine  is  able  to  hold 
more  than  this  in  solution,  in  virtue  of  the  presence  of  other  salts.  Similarly  the 
normal  phosphate  is  more  soluble  in  urine  than  in  water,  such  salts  as  potassium 
phosphate  and  sodium  chloride  aiding  its  solution.  By  heating  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  the  two  phosphates  the  acid  phosphate  is  changed  into  the  normal  phos- 


1  Proc.  Boy.  Soc.  x.  281.  *  Liebig'a  Annalen,  elxxxvii.  90. 

5  Zeit.  pJti/siol.  Client,  vii.  11!).  •»  Dublin  Journ.  Med.  Sci.  July  1888. 

5  Chem.  Centralbl.  1884,  p.  42.  6  Zeit.physioL  Chern.  x.  167. 
7  Her.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Ges.  ix.  p.  IN;:'. 
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phate,  and  i-  precipitated,  phosphoric  acid  passing  into  solution.  But  in  normal 
urine  no  such  precipitation,  or  only  a  slight  one,  occurs,  because  of  the  presence 
of  the  other  salts  just  alluded  to.  If,  however,  the  normal  relation  between  these 
salts  be  upset,  then  we  get  precipitation  of  the  normal  calcium  phosphate. 

Origin  of,  awl  variation*  in,  the  urinary  phosphates. — The  phos- 
phoric acid  in  the  urine  is  partly  derived  from  the  food,  and  is  partly  a 
decomposition  product  of  lecithin  and  nuclein.  The  amount  of  the 
acid  in  the  twenty-four  hours'  urine  varies  from  2'5  to  3'5  grammes,  of 
which  the  earthy  phosphates  constitute  about  half  (1  to  1*5  gramme). 

The  excretion  of  phosphoric  acid  varies  in  amount  with  the  food  taken :  after 
the  midday  meal,  especially  if  it  consists  of  meat,  it  rises,  reaching  its  maximum 
in  the  evening;  it  falls  during  the  night,  reaching  its  minimum  at  midday.  The 
average  of  Ott's  analyses  shows  that  the  ratio  of  P2OS  combined  as  normal  phos- 
phate to  that  combined  as  acid  phosphate  was  as  follows :—  Evening  urine 
(2  to  10  P.M.),  91  :  100;  night  urine  (10  P.M.  to  8  A.M.),  58  :  100  ;  morning  urine 
(8  A.M.  to  2  P.M.),  69  :  100. 

An  interesting  point  in  connection  with  this  subject  is  whether  activity  of  the 
nervous  system  produces  an  increased  output  of  phosphoric  acid  from  increased 
metabolism  of  lecithin.  Mendel '  found  it  diminished  in  chronic  brain  diseases. 
Van  ui  and  I'ous,2  with  certain  reservations,  came  to  the  same  conclusion. 
Mairet  J  concludes  that  brain  work  increases  the  excretion  of  alkaline  phosphates. 
The  question,  however,  appears  to  me  to  be  an  especially  difficult  one  to  investi- 
gate ;  the  quantity  that  arises  from  decomposition  of  brain  substance  must  under 
any  circumstances  be  small,  and  such  small  differences  are  particularly  hard  to 
recognise  when  one  remembers,  as  Mairet  himself  points  out,  that  effective  brain 
work  is  difficult  on  an  insufficient  diet.  The  increase  noted  may  just  as  probably 
be  due  to  the  food  taken  to  sustain  mental  activity  as  to  the  mental  activity 
itself. 

Several  observers  have  found  that  muscular  work  increases  the  output  of 
phosphoric  acid  (Musler,  'Lclmiaiin  s),  while  others  have  found  that  it  does  not 
(Pettenkofer  and  Voit,"  Byassan,7  North"). 

In  various  pathological  conditions  the  output  of  phosphoric  acid  varies  :  it  is 
diminished  in  gout,9  in  most  acute  diseases,  probably  because  only  a  small  amount 
of  food  is  taken  (Vogel),  in  kidney  disease,10  in  the  intervals  of  intermittent  fever," 
after  large  doses  of  chalk,  ether,  and  alcohol,  and  during  pregnancy  (owing  to  the 
formation  of  fuetal  bones).  It  is  increased  after  copious  draughts  of  water,  after 
sleep  produced  by  potassium  bromide  or  chloral  hydrate  (Mendel '-'),  in  intlani: 
tion  of  the  brain,  in  chorea,  acute  atrophy  of  the  liver,  phthisis,  and  leuco- 

cyth:emia. 

Aii  increase  of  phosphates  in  the  urine  is  termed  phot/thaturia.  A  deposit  of 
earthy  phosphates  may  be  due  to  disturbance  of  the  unstable  equilibrium  of  the 


1  Arch.  f.  J'xifrliintrir,  vol.  iii.  IHT'J,  p.  ($86.  *  Clx-m.  < 'rut r,ill,t.  INN?,  j,.  1526. 

<nj>t.  rent!,  xcix.  •.'• 

4  Beitriii/r  :ur  Kmntniss  tltr  f'rinabsondfrung,  Giessen,  1858. 
•'•  Arch.  f.  Aunt.  n.  PhijswL  Is71.  |..  1  I  •  Zrit.  liiol.  ii. 

7  Euai,  Paris,  1-  -   /  V.  .  .  I;,,,/.  Sue.  xxxix.  443  (tee  also  p.  437  of  this  book). 

1'i-ntr.  »«••  .  Nc..  47. 

10  Brattl.-i  Miiiu-hcn,  1 E 

"  Haxtln-.tiM-ii.  I>i.is.  Hall.-.  1860.  »  Loc.  cit. 
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urinary  phosphates,  and  not  to  actually  increased  excretion  ;  a  carefal  analysis  of 
the  twenty-four  hours'  urine  should  always  be  made.  In  true  phosphaturia,  of 
•which  the  chief  symptoms  are  nervous  irritability  and  digestive  troubles,  the 
amount  of  P2OS  in  the  twenty-four  hours  may  rise  to  7  to  9  grammes.1 

Calculi  consisting  wholly  of  calcium  phosphate  are  exceedingly  rare  ;  uric  acid 
calculi,  however,  are  often  covered  with  a  coating  of  phosphates  ;  the  presence  of 
the  stone  in  the  bladder  sets  up  inflammation,  the  urine  is  thus  rendered  alkaline, 
and  calcium  phosphate  is  precipitated. 


OTHER   INORGANIC    SUBSTANCES 

Iron  occurs  in  small  quantities ;  the  compound  in  which  it  is  present  is  un- 
known (Hamburger  '•'). 

Traces  of  silicic  and  nitric  acids,3  derived  from  drinking  water,  have  been 
found. 

Traces  of  fluorine  are  sometimes  present. 

Free  ammonia  occurs  in  mere  traces  also,  but  is  increased  when  putrefaction 
sets  in. 

Hydrogen  peroxide  was  found  in  traces  in  fresh  urine  by  Schonbein.7 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  develops  in  putrid  urine,  probably  not  from  the  sul- 
phates, but  from  other  combinations  of  sulphur,  such  as  sulpho-  (thio-)  cyanic 
acid,5  and  cystin  (see  Cystinuria,  Chap.  XLIV)  ;  hyposulphites  may  occur  in 
typhoid  fever  urine.* 

The  gases. — The  following  table  represents  the  chief  analyses  that  have  been 
made.  The  numbers  are  volumes  per  cent. : — 


Planer  7 

Gases 

Human 

PflUger" 

Ewald  " 

Strassburger  '* 

urine 

Carbonic  acid  free  . 
„           „      com- 
bined   . 
Oxygen    . 
Nitrogen  . 

4  to  9 

2  to  5 
0-2  to  0-6 
0-7  to  0-8 

13tol4  ^ 

(VltoO-7) 
0-07toO-08 
0-8  to  0-9 

Higher  in  fever 
than  in  health 

0-04 
0-9 

The     pressure    of 
C02  =  9-15  of  an  at- 
mosphere, which  is 
higher  than  in  the 
blood 

1  Tessier,  Du  diabite pJiosphatique,  Lyons,  1877. 

*  Zeit.  physiol.  Chem.  ii.  191 ;  iv.  248.  s  Rohmann,  Zeit.  physiol.  Chem.  v.  94. 


4  Sitzungsber.  d.  Bayer.  Akad.  d.  Wiss.  vol.  i.  (2),  1864,  p.  115. 

5  Munk,  Arch.  f.  path.  Anat.  Ixix.  854 ;  Gschleidlen,  Pfliiger's  Archiv,  xiv.  401 ;  xv. 


350. 


6  Miiller,  Chem.  Centralbl.  1887,  p.  807;  Berlin.  Min.  Woch.  xxiv.  405. 

7  Zeit.  d.  Gesellsch.  d  Aerzte  in  Wien,  1859,  p.  465. 

«  Pfliiger's  Archiv,  ii.  165.  9  Arch.f.  Anat.  u.  Physiol.  1878,  p.  1. 

10  Pfliiger's  Archiv,  vi.  98. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV 

ABNORMAL   AND   PATHOLOGICAL    URINE 

MORBID  conditions  of  the  urine  are  exceedingly  numerous.  The  urine 
may  contain  excess  or  diminution  of  one  or  other  of  its  normal  con- 
stituents. These  conditions  have  been  already  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapters  ;  we  may  thus  have  urea,  urates,  phosphates  and  other 
salts  in  greater  or  less  abundance  than  usual.  The  alterations  in  the 
pigments  of  the  urine  have  already  been  described. 

We  have,  however,  now  to  consider  alterations  in  the  urine,  in 
which  substances  normally  absent  from,  occur  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  in,  that  secretion.  We  shall  also  have  to  take  up  in  a  rather 
more  connected  way  than  we  have  done  hitherto  the  deposits  that 
occur  in  the  urine. 

The  substances  which  occur  in  the  urine  under  abnormal  conditions 
are  those  introduced  into  the  body  with  food  or  in  the  form  of  drugs  ; 
and  those  which  are  due  to  the  presence  of  disease  of  the  urinary  tract 
or  other  parts  ;  among  these  blood,  pus,  bile,  albumin,  and  sugar  are 
the  most  important. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  describe  the  heterogeneous  group  of  cases 
we  have  to  consider  in  the  following  order  : — 

1.  Substances  that  appear  in  the  urine  as  the  result  of  the  admi- 
nistration of  drugs. 

2.  Deposits  of  various  kinds  that  may  occur  in  the  urine. 

3.  Urinary  stones,  or  calculi. 

4.  Blood  and  blood -pigment  in  the  urine. 

5.  Bile  in  the  urine. 

6.  Proteids  in  the  urine. 

7.  The  urine  in  diabetes. 

8.  Glycuronic  acid  in  the  urine. 

9.  Fats  in  the  urine  (chyluria) 

10.  Alkaptonuria. 

11.  Alkaloids  in  the  urine. 

.DRUGS   IN   THE   URINE 

Inorganic  salts. — Iodide,  bromide  and  chloride  of  potassium  or 
sodium,  appear  in  great  measure  unchanged  in  the  urine.  Salts  of 
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caesium,  rubidium,  lithium,  and  thallium  behave  similarly,  as  also  do 
nitric,  boric,  and  chloric  acids. 

Compounds  of  arsenic  and  antimony  and  lead  pass  only  in  slight 
amount  into  the  urine.  The  excretion  of  lead  is  increased  by  the  use 
of  potassium  iodide. 

Mercury  and  silver,  and  other  heavy  metals,  pass  into  the  urine  in 
mere  traces,  or  after  prolonged  administration. 

The  alkalis  and  their  carbonates  pass  into  the  urine,  diminishing 
its  acidity  or  making  it  alkaline.  Acids  combine  in  the  lx>dy  with 
bases,  and  pass  into  the  urine  as  salts.  Iodine  appears  as  an  iodate, 
sulphur  as  a  sulphate. 

Organic  substances. — Alcohol  when  taken  in  excess  appears  in  the 
urine  only  in  traces.  CM  oral  appears  as  urochloralic  acid  (Jaffe  ')  ; 
chloroform,  partly  as  urochloralic  acid,  and  partly  is  decomposed 
increasing  the  amount  of  chlorides.  Vegetable  acid*  are,  as  a  rule, 
changed  into  carbonates.  Gallic  and  pyrogallic  acids  are  partly 
excreted  as  such,  partly  as  pyrogallol,  pyrocatechin,  and  other  sub- 
stances, which  turn  brown  on  exposure  to  the  atmospheric  oxygen  in 
alkaline  urine.  Tannin  appears  chiefly  as  gallic  acid ;  benzole  <i<-[il 
and  allied  benzoyl  compounds  combine  with  glycocine  to  form  hippuric 
acid.  The  fate  of  other  aromatic  substances  has  been  already  described 
(Chapter  XL.).  Quinine,  strychnine,  and  morphine  are  excreted  for 
the  most  part  unchanged,  though  sometimes  morphine  may  be  totally 
destroyed  in  the  organism. 

UEINAKY   DEPOSITS 

The  different  deposits  that  may  occur  in  urine  are  chemical 
substances  and  formed  elements. 

The  chemical  substances  are  uric  acid,  urates,  calcium  oxalate, 
cystin,  leucine,  tyrosine,  xanthine,  phosphates,  and  indigo  crystals. 

The  formed  or  anatomical  elements  consist  of  blood-corpuscles,  pus, 
mucus,  epithelium  cells,  spermatozoa,  casts,  fungi,  and  entozoa. 

The  methods  of  examining  urinary  deposits  are  partly  chemical, 
partly  microscopical.  We  can  recognise  the  chemical  substances  by 
their  characteristic  reactions ;  the  microscope  even  here  comes  to  our  aid, 
for  it  enables  us  to  see  whether  the  deposit  is  crystalline  or  amorphous, 
and,  if  the  former,  the  shape  of  the  crystals  is  often  diagnostic.  In  the 
recognition  of  the  anatomical  elements,  the  microscope  is  the  principal 
method  of  examination,  chemical  tests  being  of  secondary  ipiportance. 

In  the  examination  of  urinary  deposits,  it  is  important  to  note 
whether  the  urine  contains  the  deposit  immediately  after  being  pas-rd. 
1  See  Glycuronic  Acid  in  Urine  (p.  7'.»:'> >. 
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or  whether  the  sediment  forms  subsequently  ;  for  instance,  in  the  case 
of  concentrated  urine,  the  cooling  that  occurs  after  it  leaves  the 
bladder  is  often  sufficient  to  cause  a  deposit  of  urates. 

"When  urine  is  allowed  to  ;  tand  for  any  length  of  time  after  being 
passed,  one  of  two  species  of  fermentation  may  occur.  (1)  The  alka- 
line fermentation.  Urea  is  changed  into  ammonium  carbonate  by  the 
action  of  the  niicrococcus  urea;  ;  the  ammonium  carbonate  is  easily 
decomposed  into  ammonia  and  carlxmic  acid  :  this  causes  the  urine  to 
become  alkaline,  by  which  means  the  earthy  phosphates  are  precipi- 
tated, and  triple  phosphate  (coffin-lid  crystals,  tig.  99)  is  formed.  Acid 
ammonium  urates  (fig.  9">)  may  also  be  precipitated  in  alkaline  urine. 
This  fermentation  may  occur  within  the  bladder  in  cases  of  catarrh 
of  that  organ,  but  under  these  circumstances  the  deposit  of  phosphates 
is  mixed  with  excess  of  mucus,  epithelium,  or,  in  extreme  cases,  pus. 
(2)  The  acid  fermentation.  The  deposition  of  urates  is  often  accelerated 
by  what  is  termed  the  acid  fermentation,  in  which  the  acidity  of  the 
urine  increases  :  this  seems  to  be  brought  about  by  another  fungus. 
The  deposit  consists  chiefly  of  amorphous  acid  sodium  urate  ;  crystals 
of  uric  acid  and  of  calcium  oxalate  may  also  occur.  A  crystalline 
calcium  phosphate  (CaHPO4  +  2H.2O)  (Stein)  may  sometimes  occur  in 
acid  urine  (xer  p.  762).  This  fact  is.of  some  importance,  as  it  accounts 
for  the  presence  of  calcium  phosphate  in  or  around  uric  acid  calculi, 
even  though  the  urine  may  have  been  acid  throughout  all  the  time 
that  the  stone  was  forming.  The  increase  of  fatty  acids  in  certain 
cases  of  disease  has  been  already  alluded  to,  and  is  called  lipaciduria 
(see  p.  756).  Hippuric  acid  is  in  decomposing  alkaline  urine  often 
split  into  Ijenzoic  acid  and  glycocine  ;  perhaps  this  is  also  brought 
about  by  a  bacterial  growth. 

Chemical  Deposits  in  Urine 

The  following  paragraphs  give  the  principal  facts  in  relation  to  tl  ••• 
chemical  substances  that  may  occur  in  urinary  sediments. 

Uric  acid.  —  A  sandy,  reddish  deposit  resembling  cayenne  pepper. 
It  may  be  recognised  by  its  crystalline  form  (tig.  93,  p.  7:2<s),  and 
the  murexide  reaction.  The  presence  of  these  crystals  generallv 
indicates  an  increased  formation  of  uric  acid  (w  p.  733).'  Voit  and 


1  PfcilTcr  iS'i-t-iitli  ('onijrrxH  «f  (ii'iniin  7'/i//.s-/c,</,/.\.  Wiesbaden,  1MHH)  brought 
forward  a  test  for  discovering  excess  of  uric  u«-i<l  in  tin-  urine  even  when  no  deposit  occurs. 
The  twenty-four  limns'  urine  is  divided  into  two  juris  ;  one  of  these  is  filtered  through  a 
filter  on  which  pure  uric  add  is  placed  ;  the  other  is  not  so  treated.  Kquul  volumes  of 
each  ]Mirtioii,  say  IIHI  .-.<-.,  ure  then  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  set  aside.  The 
precipitates  of  uric  acid  which  form  in  l«>tli  .ire  collected  on  weighed  filters,  washed,  and 
weighed.  If  the  urine  is  nornml,  the  yield  in  the  two  cases  is  about  equal.  O:i  the  other 
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Hofmann  '  consider  that  it  arises  from  the  decomposition  of  acid 
sodium  urate. 

Urntes. — A  deposition  of  urates  may  be  due  to  their  increased 
formation,  to  great  concentration  of  the  urine  (as  in  fever),  or  to 
occurrence  of  the  acid  fermentation.  They  are  tinted  a  brick -red 
colour  by  uroerythrin.  They  are  generally  amorphous ;  the  acid 
urates  of  sodium  and  ammonium  may  be  crystalline  (figs.  94  and  95). 
They  dissolve  up  on  warming  the  urine  to  the  temperature  of  the 
body.  They  may  be  collected  by  filtering  them  off  from  the  urine  ; 
they  will  be  found  soluble  in  soda,  from  which  solution  crystals  of  uric 
acid  form  some  hours  after  acidification  with  hydrochloric  acid.  Like 
uric  acid,  they  give  the  murexide  reaction.  For  Sir  "W.  Roberts'  views 
regarding  the  precipitation  of  uric  acid  and  urates,  see  p.  731. 

Calcium  oxalate  occurs  in  envelope  crystals  or  dumb-bells  ;  it  is 
insoluble  in  ammonia  and  in  acetic  acid,  soluble  with  difficulty  in 
hydrochloric  acid. 

Cystin  (C3H6NSO2)  is  recognised  by  its  colourless  six-sided  crystals 
(tig.  37,  p.  86) ;  these  occur  only  in  acid  urine.  They  are  easily  soluble 
in  ammonia,  the  caustic  alkalis,  and  in  mineral  acids  ;  insoluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  dilute  acetic  acid  ;  cystin  is  almost  insoluble, 
though  not  absolutely  so,  in  normal  acid  urine  2  ;  it  dissolves  when  the 
urine  is  made  alkaline. 

A  trace  of  sodium  nitro-prusside,  added  to  an  alkaline  solution  of 
cystin,  gives  a  violet  colour. 

A  drop  of  lead  acetate,  added  to  a  solution  of  cystin  in  caustic 
alkali,  gives,  when  the  mixture  is  boiled,  a  black  precipitate  of  lead 
sulphide  ;  3  or  if  the  solution  be  boiled  in  a  silver  dish,  a  black  spot  of 
silver  sulphide  is  formed. 

The  origin  of  cystin  in  the  body  is  unknown ;  Stadthagen  4  states 
that  cystin  is  absent  from  normal  urine.  Goldmann  and  Baumann 5 
succeeded  in  separating  minute  quantities  of  it  from  normal  urine  as  a 
benzoyl  compound.  It  may,  however,  occur  in  the  urine  without  any 
other  evidence  of  disease,  and  curiously  enough  cystinuria  (i.e.  cystin 
in  the  urine)  runs  in  families.  The  chief  danger  arising  from  this 
condition  is  the  formation  of  calculi,  either  in  the  bladder  or  kidney. 

hand,  in  gouty  persons  or  those  subject  to  uric  acid  gravel,  the  portion  passed  through  the 
uric  acid  filter  deposits  its  uric  acid  on  the  filter,  so  that  on  subsequent  treatment  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  little  or  no  uric  acid  is  obtained  from  it.  Sir  W.  Roberts  (Lancet, 
vol.  i.  1890,  p.  9),  who  has  carefully  examined  the  test,  finds  the  results  varying  and 
inconstant,  and  therefore  of  little  value. 

i  Zeit.  Anal.  Chem.  vii.  897.  *  Mester,  Zeit.  physiol.  Chem.  xiv.  109. 

3  There  appear  to  be  different  isomerides  of  cystin  which  differ  in  the  readiness  with 
which  they  give  up  their  sulphur  (Goldmann  and  Baumann,  Zeit.  physiol.  Chem.  xii.  254). 

*  Abst.  Chem.  Soc.  Journal,  1885,  p.  880.  5  Loc.  cit. 
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On  comparing  thr  formula  given  al>ove  witli  that  given  for  cystin  on  p.  8(5, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  two  are  different.  The  more  recent  researches  of  Baumann 
have  shown,  however,  that  the  formula  C,H,XSO,  is  the  correct  one,  or  probably 
this  empirical  formula  must  be  doubled  to  give  the  true  molecular  weight 
<CaH,.N.,S.jO4).  Cystin  is  lactic  acid  in  which  H  is  replaced  by  NH2  and  OH  by 
8H.  In  normal  metabolism  in  the  course  of  the  formation  of  sulphuric  acid 
products,  a  substance  akin  to  cystin,  and  called  cystein  (C3H7NSO.,),  is  formed  ; 
the  formation  of  cystin  from  cystein  is  an  abnormal  step  in  metabolism  ;  and  this 
DelSpine  considers  is  brought  about  by  the  action  of  a  torula-like  organism.1 
For  Diaiuines  in  Cystinuria  see  Chap.  XIII. 

Leucittf  nnd  tyrosine  generally  occur  together.'2  The  only  conditions 
in  which  they  are  found  in  any  appreciable  quantity  in  the  urine  are 
Acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver  and  phosphorus-poisoning.  They  have 
been  also  described  in  the  urine  of  small-pox  and  typhus  patients.  They 
may  be  recognised  by  their  crystalline  form,3  and  by  the  tests  which 
have  already  been  described  (p.  83),  after  their  separation  from  the  urine, 
which  may  be  performed  as  follows  :  Precipitate  the  urine  with  lead 
^acetate  and  filter.  Pass  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  the  filtrate,  to 
remove  the  lead  ;  filter,  and  evaporate  the  filtrate  to  a  syrup.  Impure 
leucine  and  tyrosine  crystallise  out,  and  may  be  separated  by  hot 
alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  leucine,  leaving  the  tyrosine  in  the  residue. 

Xauthine  under  rare  circumstances  occurs  as  a  urinary  deposit,  or 
•even  forms  stones.  It  may  be  recognised  by  its  lemon-shaped  crystals, 
insoluble  on  heating,  insoluble  in  acetic  acid,  soluble  in  caustic  potash. 
AVhen  evaporated  with  nitric  acid,  and  the  residue  touched  with  caustic 
potash  solution,  it  turns  red,  and  on  being  heated  reddish  violet. 

Ph<i#j>/«if>-«.  The  chief  forms  of  phosphates  that  occur  in  urinary 
sediments  are  :  — 

(1)  Calcium  phosphate,  Ca3(PO4)  ;  amorphous. 

(2)  Triple  phosphate,  (MgNH4PO4)  ;   corfin   lids    (fig.  99,  p.  762) 
and  feathery  stars. 

(3)  Crystalline  phosphate  of  calcium,  CaHPO4,  in  rosettes  of  prisms, 
in  spherules,  or  dumb-bells. 

(4)  Magnesium  phosphate,  (Mg3(PO4)2  +  '2'2  H2O),  occurs  occasionulh 
and  crystallises  in  long  plates. 

All  these  phosphates  are  dissolved  by  acids,  such  as  acetic  acid, 
without  effervescence.  A  solution  of  ammonium  carbonate  (1  in  •">) 
eats  ma«rm>sium  phosphate  away  at  the  c<Lrc-  :  it  has  no  effect  on  the 

1   Proc.  KOI/.  Xai:  xhii.  V.'-v 

1  OxynHinihl  ncid  (CgHgO4)  was  observed  to  be  present  in  acute  yellow  atrophy  with 
leucine  and  tyronine  by  Schultzen  and  Riess  (Chetn.  Ci-ntniUiI.  iHti'.),  p.  680).  It  wu- 
found  in  the  ether  extract  oi  the  urine  after  acidulation  with  sulphuric  m-iil.  It  form* 
colourless,  glistening  crystal-,  with  melting-point  10'2  ('..  -.paringly  solul.lr  in  cohl 
water,  easily  in  hot  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  It  yields  phenol  on  distillation  with  linn-. 

•"•  The  impure  crystals  an  seen  in  the  urine  are  generally  yellowish  spherical  masses. 

3D 
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triple  phosphate.  A  phosphate  of  calcium,  (CaHPO4  +  •JH.^O),  may- 
occur  in  acid  urine. 

Calcium  carbonate,  CaCO3,  appears  but  rarely  in  deposits  as  whitish 
balls  or  biscuit-shaped  bodies.  It  dissolves  in  acetic  or  hydrochloric 
acid  with  effervescence. 

Indiyo  crystals  are  occasionally  found  in  stale  urine,  especially  iiv 
cases  of  cholera  and  typhus. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  sediments  of  a  chemical  nature 
that  may  occur  in  urine  :— • 

UNORGANISED  SEDIMENTS  IN  UBINE. — 


IN  ACID  URINE 

Uric  acid.-  -Whetstone,  dumb-bell, 
or  sheaf-like  aggregations  of  crystals, 
deeply  tinged  by  pigment  (fig.  93). 

Urates  of  sodium,  potassium,  and  am- 
monium.— Generally  amorphous.  The 
acid  urate  of  sodium  (fig.  94)  and  of 
ammonium  (fig.  95)  may  sometimes 
occur  in  star-shaped  clusters  of  needles, 
or  spheroidal  clumps  with  projecting 
spines.  Tinged  brick-red.  Soluble  on 
warming. 

Calcium  oxalate. — Octahedra,  so- 
called  envelope  crystals  (fig.  98).  In- 
soluble in  acetic  acid. 

Cystin. — Hexagonal  plates  (fig.  37). 
Rare. 

Leucine.  —  Yellowish  spheroidal 
clumps  of  crystals  (fig.  32).  Bare. 

Tyrosine. — Bundles  of  silky  needles 
(fig.  33).  Rare. 

Calcium  J/hosphate,(CaHPOi  +  2H20); 
see  p.  762. 

Anatomical  Elements  in  Urinary  Sediments 

These  are  as  follows  : — 

(1)  Blood-corpuscles,  red  and  white. — Much  of   the  haemoglobin  is 
dissolved  by  the  urine,  especially  if  that  secretion  is  alkaline.     Blood 
is  recognised  by  the  microscope  and  spectroscope.     The  red  bi-concave 
discs   generally   become    spherical,    except   when   the    urine    is    con- 
centrated, in  which  case  they  become  crenated.     (See  further  Blood  in 
Urine.) 

(2)  PUA. — This  forms  a  white  sediment  resembling  that  of  phos- 
phates, and  is  frequently  mixed  with  phosphates.     The  'pus-corpuscles 
are  indistinguishable    from  white  blood-corpuscles.     The  addition  of 
1  per  cent,  acetic    acid  is  generally  necessary  to  render   the    nuclei 


IN  ALKALINE  URINE 

Phosphates. — 

Calcium  phosphate,  Ca^PO,).^  Amor- 
phous. 

Triple  phosphate,  MgNH4PO,  +  6H20. 
Coffin  lids  (fig.  99)  or  feathery  stars. 

Calcium  hydrogen  phosphate, 
CaHP04.  Rosettes,  spherules,  or  dumb- 
bells. 

Magnesium  phosphate, 
Mgs(PO4)2  +  22H20.     Long  plates. 

All  soluble  in  acetic  acid  without 
effervescence. 

Calcium  carbonate,  CaCO3. — Biscuit- 
shaped  crystals.  Soluble  in  acetic  acid 
with  effervescence.  Rare. 

Acid  ammonium  urate, 
CSH2(NH4)2N403.  Thorn  apple  spherules 
(fig.  95). 

Leucine  and  tyrosine. — Very  rare. 
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visible.  Pus  occurs  in  the  urine  as  H  result  of  suppuration  in  any 
part  «>f  tin-  urinary  tract  (urethritis,  gonorrhoea,  cystitis,  pyelitis,  abscess 
in  the  kidney,  tubercular  kidney).  Occasionally,  especially  after 
gonorrhoea]  inflammation  of  the  prostate,  white  strings,  made  up  of 
united  pus-corpuscles,  may  appear  in  the  urine.  Some  of  the  proteid 
constituents  of  the  pus-cells,  and  the  same  is  true  for  blood,  pass  into 
solution  in  the  supernatant  urine,  and  when  the  urine  is  boiled  after 
faintly  acidulating  with  acetic  acid,  it  becomes  cloudy  from  the  forma- 
tion of  coagulated  proteid. 

On  the  addition  of  liquor  potasste  to  the  deposit  of  pus-corpuscles, 
a  ropy,  gelatinous  mass  is  obtained  (Donne's  test). 

(3)  MUCH*.  -  This  occurs  to  a  small  extent  in  normal  urine,  in  exces- 
sive amount  in  catarrh  of  the  urinary  passages,  and  is  generally  mixe<l 
with  pus  when  that  is  present  in  the  urine.    To  the  naked  eye  it  appears 
as   loose,  flocculent  masses  ;  under  the  microscope  it  is  mostly  amor- 
phous,    together  with    a   greater  or  less  amount  of    epithelial    cells, 
according  as  the  catarrh  is  severe  or  mild. 

It  disappears,  to  a  great  extent,  on  the  addition  of  caustic  potash, 
l>ecause  mucin,  its  chief  chemical  constituent,  is  soluble  in  alkalis.  By 
this  reaction  it  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  pus. 

(4)  Ejiithelwl  cell*.  -  These  are  of  various  kinds,  according  to  the 
situation  of  the  disease  ;  cells  from  the  renal  tubules,  from  the  pelves 
and  ureters,  from  the  bladder  and  urethra.     They  are  larger  than  pus- 
celU.  their  nucleus  is  apparent  without  treatment  with  acetic  acid,  and 
their  form  is  characteristic  of  the  situation  from  which  they  come  (see 
Chapter  XX  I,  Epithelium).     Cells  from  cancerous  and  other  growths 
of  the  urinary  tract  may  occasionally  Ije  found  in  the  urine. 

(5)  Spfriniitn-nii    may    be   found    if    semen    has    passed    into    the 
urethra,  or  bladder,  or  into  the  vagina. 

(6)  Cunt*.     These  moulds  of  the  renal  tubules  only  occur  in  urine 
in  kidney  dis.  .is, .  ,uid  the  urine  containing  them  is  albuminous.     They 
may  be  classed  a>  follows  : — 

a.  Hyaline  casts,  produced  by  the  escape  of  blood-plasma  into  the  tul 

this  coagulates,  ami  is  carried  into  the  main  urinary  stream  by  the  pressure  of 
fluid  behind.  If  the  epithelium  of  the  tubule  has  been  previously  remove*!,  larger 
hyaline  cuist-  are  obtained. 

b.  Epithelial  casts.     These  are  hyaline  casts  to  which  the  detached  epithelium 

of  the  tubule  ad: 

c.  Blood-easts. — These  are  ca-ts  funned  in  tul>es  into  which  hemorrhage  has 
occurred.     They  contain  entangled  blood-corpuscle*,  or  may  sometimes  appear  to 
consist  wholly  of  blood-corpuscles. 

d.  Gran ul.  ca-ts   containing   the   tlrbrit  of  degenerated 
epithelium  cellu,  or  of  blood-corpuscles  ;  in  the  latter  case  the}  are  yellowish. 
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e.  Fatiy  casts. — These  are  casts  dotted  with  fat-granules  or  globules,  either 
within  epithelial  cells  or  free,  i.e.  after  the  disintegration  of  epithelial  cells. 

f.  Albuminoid  casts. — These  are  casts  formed  of  waxy  or  albuminoid  material 
which  form  in  waxy,  lardaceous,   or   albuminoid   degeneration  of   the   kidney. 
They  are  stained  brown  by  iodine. 

g.  Mucus  casts. — Casts  of  mucus,  often  of  great  length,  sometimes  occur,  and 
do  not  necessarily  indicate  disease. 

h.  Seminal  casts. — Casts  of  the  seminal  tubes  of  the  testes.  These  contain 
spermatozoa. 

i.  Leucocyte  casts.- -These  are  formed  of  adherent  leucocytes,  and  occur  in 
suppuration,  which  involves  the  renal  tubules. 

j.  Urate  casts. — Acid  sodium  urate  occasionally  takes  the  form  of  a  cast  of  the 
tubule  in  which  it  was  excreted.  This  docs  not  necessarily  indicate  disease.  It 
dissolves  on  the  application  of  heat. 

(7)  Parasites. — Healthy  urine  is  free  from  microbes.  They  may  be 
introduced  from  without,  as  by  the  use  of  dirty  catheters  ;  they  may 
arise  from  disease,  sucli  as  tuberculosis  of  the  urinary  passages  ;  or  they 
may  even  corne  from  more  distant  parts,  passing  into  the  urine  from 
the  blood,  as  in  anthrax,  or  carried  by  the  blood  to  the  kidneys  in 
diphtheria,  typhoid  fever,  ulcerative  endocarditis,  and  other  diseases. 
Sai'cinse  and  saccharovnyces  have  been  found  in  diabetic  urine.  Hook- 
lets  of  Tcenia  echinocowus,  ova  of  the  fluke  Bilharzia  h&matobitl, 
embryos  of  filaria  sanguinis  htttninis,  and  threacl-worras  from  the 
vagina  in  women  are  instances  of  entozoa  occurring  in  the  urine. 

Many  of  the  preceding  deposits  occur  but  rarely  in  the  urine.  The  following 
scheme  for  the  preliminary  examination  of  a  urinary  deposit  takes  into  account 
only  the  commoner  forms  of  sediment.  It  is  also  necessary  to  recognise  in  such 
a  scheme  that  proteids,  especially  serum-albumin  in  solution  in  the  urine,  may 
occur  in  conjunction  with  a  deposit. 

I.  Ascertain  the  reaction  of  the  ufine  by  means  of  litmus  paper. 
II.  Note  the  naked  eye  appearance  of  the  deposit,  and  perform  the  following 
tests  : — 


Uemove   some   of   the   deposit  from 

Confirmatory   tests    to 

the  bottom  of  the  urine  glass  with  a 

Naked  e.veappear-     be  applied  to  the  sedi- 

Ueaction  of 

pipette,  and  shake  it  up  with  some  of 
the  supernatant  urine 

ance  of  deposit       ment  removed  from  the 
urine  by  filtration 

urine 

: 

a.  Fill  a  test-tube  half  full  of  the 

turbid  urine  and  beat 

i.  The  turbidity  disappears— 
UHATK* 

Brick-red  deposit 

Mnroxidc  te-t              A<;i  rule  acid 

ii.  The  deposit  remains    almost  in- 

soluble—           URIC  ACID 

Cayenne  popper 

Murexide  test                    Acid 

iii.  The  turbiditv  increases 

CALCIUM  CAHHOXATE 

White  deposit 

Dissolves  in  acetic  acid         Alkalilie 

with  effervescence 

EARTHY  1'iioi-rn  \i\  - 

\Vliite  dc|Misit 

Dissolves  in  acetic  acid    Neutral  or  al- 

without  effervescence     kalineasarule 

ALBUMIN 

Itm-i    not    dissolve    in    Acid  or  alka- 

aoetic  acid                      line 
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lleuiovi-  some  of   the  deposit    from 

Confirmatory    tent*    to 

tin-  i  mt  t  "in  of  tlir  urine  gins*  with  a 

Naked  eye  ap|>ear- 

be  applied  to  the  sedi- 

Ileaction    of 

|.ijM-ttr,  Hint  -liuki-  it  up  with  some  of 

ance  of  ill-)  ii-ii 

inent  removed  from  the 

urine 

the  »ii|HTiiataiit  urine 

urine  by  nitration 

ft.  lliilf    fill    anotlier    test-tune    u- 

U-fnrv.  anil  add  n  (Imp  of  noetic  aci<l 

I.  Tin-  turbidity  disappear*  - 

EAIITHY  I'IKWI-HATKH 

it  The  turbidity  InoraMH— 

\ 

M'rcua  (*>inetime*) 
ill.  It  remain-  unaltered  — 
MIVUH  (sometimes) 

-  Loose,  Uocfiilent 
1           deposit 

(Add    i-.  iii-tii-    potash  ; 
the  -  diini  nt  ]wrtly  or 
wholly  dlsKolveH 

I 
usually     al- 

, ri'H 

White  ,l.'i«.Mt 

Add   «uii>tic   |Kit;isli  :  a 

kali  tie 

stringy  p-'at  iinm-  uio&s 

I 

UUMMBTC  ! 

fonns 

1'ivM-nt     tbaj  IU.»on 

Heil  deposit 

Kxuliiini-     «]Mi-rro-<-o|ii- 

Acid  or  alka- 

urine will  be 

oally     !.<••'•     Blood     in 

line 

iilimiiiiiimio     j 

Urine) 

1  CALCIUM  OXALATE 

White  deposit 

Dissolve.*  in  hyilro- 

Acid 

V 

chloric  acid 

III.  Remove  a  small  amount  of  the  deposit  by  a  pipette,  mount  it  on  a  glass 
slide,  cover  with  a  cover-slip,  and  examine  for  crystals,  blood-corpuscles,  pus-cor- 
puscle?, urinary  casts,  epithelium-cells,  bacteria,  &c. 


URINARY   CALCULI 

Concretions,  called  wind,  gravel,  and  stones,  according  to  their  size, 
may  form  in  the  pelvis  of  the  ureter,  the  ureter,  sinus  of  the  prostate, 
I  nit  most  frequently  in  the  bladder.  They  may  result  from  the  con- 
gkmentioa  of  urinary  deposits,  when  they  are  said  to  be  primarily 
formed  ;  or  the  deposition  may  occur  around  some  foreign  body,  such 
as  small  blood-clots,  or  pieces  of  pencil,  broken  ends  of  catheters,  or 
other  material  introduced  into  the  bladder  from  without  ;  these  are 
said  to  !><•  x',;,ndnrHy  formed.  The  deposition  in  all  cases  occurs  in 
omcentric  layers  around  a  central  nucleus  ;  in  primary  stones  this  is 
most  frequently  uric  acid,  or  calcium  oxalate,  or  both  :  in  secondary 
stones,  the  foreign  body  forms  the  nucleus. 

After  what  has  been  already  said  concerning  urinary  sediments,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  give  a  brief  notice  of  the  different  forms  of  st«.n«  B. 
The  sulistanees  deposited  in  alkaline  mine  will  l>e  phosphates  ;  in  acid 
urine,  uric  acid,  unites  and  calcium  oxalate.  If  the  reaction  of  the 
urine  changes  during  the  formation  of  the  calculus,  alternate  layers  of 
these  two  sets  of  materials  will  be  found. 

The  following  are  the  principal  varieties  of  stones  that  occur  : — 

(1)  Calculi,  comjMised  of  uiic  acid  or  unites,  with  either  little  or  i.o 
admixture  with   phosphates.     They  are  generally  reddish  and  smooth, 
sometimes  tuberculated.     They  form    about   three-fifths   of  the   total 

of  st,,nes  operated  on. 

(2)  Mixed  calculi  :    stones   like  the   preceding,   but    containing   a 
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larger  quantity  of  phosphates  than  of  uric  acid,  usually  in  concentric 
layers,  alternating  with  uric  acid,  or  forming  a  coating  on  the  surface 
of  a  uric  acid  nucleus.  This  variety  comprises  nearly  two-fifths  of  the 
remaining  cases. 

(3)  Calcium  oxalate  calculi  :  these  are  dark  brown  or  grey,  very 
hard,  generally  tuberculated,  when  they  are  called  '  mulberry  calculi ' ; 
if  smooth,  they  are  termed  'hemp-seed  calculi.'     They  comprise  about 
3  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  stones  that  occur. 

(4)  Phosphatic    calculi  :    a    calculus    composed    of    pure    calcium 
phosphate  is  exceedingly  rare.1     A   nucleus  of  uric  acid   is  generally 
present.     The  phosphates  deposited  are  principally  calcium  phosphate, 
triple  phosphate,  or  a  mixture  of  calcium  and  magnesium  phosphates. 
This  last  named  is  the  commonest ;    it  is  often  soft,  like  chalk,  and 
melts    under   the    blowpipe    flame,  being  therefore  called  the  fusible 
calculus. 

(5)  Calcium  carbonate  calculi  are    those  generally  found   in    the 
prostate. 

(6)  Cyst  in  calculi  are  mostly   small,   smooth,   and   have  a  yellow 
tinge,  changing  to  green  when  kept  in  the  air.     These  are  rare. 

(7)  Xanthine  calculi  :  these  are  still  rarer. 

(8)  Fibrinous  calculi  (composed  of  fibrin  or  inspissated  albumin) 
have  a  glassy  appearance  on  fracture.     Blood-calculi    have  been  de- 
scribed in  cases  of  renal  hsematuria.     Uro-stealith  calculi  are  probably 
composed  of  fatty  material.2     Indigo  calculi :   only  one  has  yet  been 
recorded  (Ord). 

The  following  is  a  scheme  for  the  analysis  of  calculi.3  It  is  best 
to  scrape  off  and  powder  a  little  from  each  layer  and  examine  it 
.separately. 

SCHEME  FOR  ANALYSIS  OF  URINARY  CALCULI 

Burn  a  little  of  the  powder  on  a  piece  of  platinum  foil  over  a  spirit-lamp  or 
liunsen  flame. 

A.  Ifc  burns  away  completely,  or  leaves  a  mere  trace  of  residue. 

(1)  There  is  a  smell  of  .burning  feathers  during  the  process.     ALBUMIN. 
FIBRIN,  BLOOD.     Confirm  by  proteid  tests. 

(2)  It  first  melts  on  heating,  giving  off  an  aromatic  smell.     Fresh  portions 
are  found  :  (a)  soluble  in  ether,  (ft)  in  caustic  potash.     URO-STEALITH. 

(3)  It  gives  off  purple  red  vapour.     A  fresh  portion  dissolves  in  sulphuric 
acid  with  a  blue  colour,  showing  spectroscopically  a  band  before  D.     INDIGO. 

The  above  are  all  rare.     Generally  there  is  no  odour,  and  no  coloured  fumes. 

The  stone  then  consists  of  uric  acid,  ammonium  urate,  cystin,  or  xanthine.     The 

"  » 

1  Sir  Henry  Thompson  has  only  operated  on  one  case  (Clinical  Lectures,  5th  edit. 
p.  07). 

*  Heller's  Archiv,  1844-5;  Moore,  Dublin  Quart.  Journ.  1854. 
3  Adapted  from  Salkowski  and  Leube. 
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two  Inst  named  arc  also  rare.    Take  a  fresh  portion  of  the  powder,  and  digest  with 
•warm  <lilute  hydrochloric  acid. 

a.  It  diuolret  rom/ilfffl;/. 
CYBTIN  or       XANTHINE 


Dissolve  a  fresh 
portion  in  ;umnoni:i 
and  filter :  evaporate 
off  the  ammonia 
from  the  filtrate ; 
hexagonal  crystals 
•of  cyst  in  form.  The 
crystals  may  be  also 
obtained  by  adding 
•acetic  acid  to  the 
ainmoniacal  solu- 
tion. 


b.  It  dissolre*  incompletely. 
Filter  ;  wash  the  residue  with  water. 
Dissolve  ;i  fresh  Try  the  murexide  reaction.  Both  uric 
portion  in  nitric  acid  and  ammonium  urate  stones 
acid ;  evaporate  to  i  give  this  reaction.  To  test  for  am- 
dryness  on  a  por-  j  monia  proceed  as  follows :  Warm  a 
celain  dish ;  add  j  fresh  portion  of  the  powder  with 
caustic  potash  sodium  carbonate  solution.  Ammonia 
when  cool ;  a  red  i  is  given  off,  and  may  be  recognised  by 
colour  is  produced,  its  smell,  blueing  of  red  litmus  paper, 
which  becomes  red-  and  fumes  with  a  glass  rod  wetted  witli 
dish  violet  on  heat-  hydrochloric  acid.  If  ammonia  is 
ing.  present,  the  stone  consisted  of  AM- 

i  MONIUM  UBATE  ;  if  absent,  of  URIC 
'  ACID. 

B.  The  jwwder  becomes  black,  owing  to  the  organic  substances  present,  but 
leaves  a  considerable  residue.  The  stone  may  then  consist  of  urates  of  sodium 
and  potassium,  or  earthy  phosphates,  or  calcium  oxalate,  or  carbonate. 

(1)  Take  a  fresh  portion  and  place  on  platinum  foil.     It  melts  under  the 
blowpipe  (lame.     FUSIBLE  CALCULUS.     Confirm  by  dissolving  in  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  testing  for  phosphates. 

(2)  Take  a  fresh  portion  of  the  powder ;  add  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 


a.  It  dissolves  cotnjiletely. 

Uric  acid  is  absent. 

If  it  dissolves  with  effervescence, 
•CALCIUM  CARBONATE  is  present.  If 
there  is  no  effervescence,  it  is  absent. 

If  it  dissolves  without  effervescence, 
and  a  fresh  portion  of  the  powder  be 
incinerated,  and  then  effervesces  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  stone  contains  or 
-consists  of  CALCIUM  OXALATE,  which, 
by  the  proces-  of  incineration,  had 
Tjeen  converted  into  the  carbonate. 

If  it  dissolves  without  effervescence 
either  before  or  after  incineration  then 
the  portion  of  stone  taken  consists 

wholly  of  PHOSPHATES.  If,  however, 
i  lie  re  is  effervescence,  phosphates  are 
-not  necessarily  absent  ;  they  may  be 


b.  It  ditsolces  incompletely, 
Uric  acid  is   present,  and   may  be 
tested  for  in  the  residue  in  the  man- 
I  ner  described  above  (A  b).     The  stone 
!  then  consisted  of    UBATE   OF   SODA. 
Traces  of  that  of  potash  may  be  also 
j   present. 

Phosphates,  calcium  carbonate,  or 
i  calcium  oxalate  may  have  been  mixed 
I  with  the  urate,  but  these  pass  into 
solution  in  the  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  used  ;  these  may  be  tested  for  as 
described  in  the  accompanying  column 
(a).  Sodium  and  potassium,  calcium 
and  magnesium  also  pass  into  solution 
if  present  as  chlorides.  These  metals 
may  be  detected  as  already  d*-> 
(P-  7 17). 


mixed  with  the  carbonate,  or  more  rarely  with  the  oxalate  of  calcium,  which  gave 
the  effervescence  before  and  after  incineration  respectively.     Phosphates  may  be 
•d   for  by  the   nitro-molybdate  and   other   well-known   tests.     The   metals 
calcium  and  magnesium  may  be  tested  for  in  the  usual  way  (p.  717). 

st.,nes  often  contain  a  small  percentage  of  iron.  This  also  passes  into  the 
hydrochloric-acid  solution  ;  render  it  feebly  alkaline  with  ammonia;  cool;  acidu- 
late with  acetic  acid;  yellowish  white  flocculi  of  ferric  phosphate  separate  out. 
Collect  the-e  ..11  a  filter,  dissolve  thorn  in  hydrochloric  acid,  add  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  and  Prussian  blue  is  developed. 
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BLOOD   AND   BLOOD-PIGMENT   IN    URINE 

When  haemorrhage  occurs  in  any  part  of  the  urinary  tract,  bloocl 
appears  in  the  urine.  Blood  which  comes  from  the  "kidneys,  as  in 
acute  Blight's  disease,  cancer  of  the  kidney,  scurvy,  purpura  hsemorrha- 
giea,  endemic  haematuria  (due  to  the  parasite  Bilharzia),  and  after  the 
use  of  turpentine,  cantharides,  and  other  drugs,  is  generally  mixc<l 
uniformly  with  the  urine.  Blood  which  comes  from  the  bladder  is  often 
clotted,  and  usually  comes  in  greatest  abundance  towards  the  termina- 
tion of  the  act  of  micturition,  while  that  from  the  urethra  stains  most 
deeply  the  urine  that  is  passed  at  the  commencement  of  micturition.. 
Blood  from  the  prostate  is  generally  uniformly  distributed  in  the  urine,, 
so  resembling  blood  from  the  kidneys. 

If  a  large  quantity  of  blood  is  present,  the  urine  is  deep  red,  espe- 
cially if  it  is  alkaline  ;  the  microscopic  examination  of  the  sediment 
reveals  the  presence  of  blood -corpuscles  ;  on  spectroscopic  examination, 
the  bands  of  oxyhaemoglobin  are  well  seen. 

If  only  a  small  quantity  of  blood  is  present,  and  is  uniformly  mixed 
with  the  urine,  that  secretion  has  a  characteristic  reddish- brown  colour, 
which  clinical  observers  have  termed  '  smoky.'     This  is  especially  seen 
when  the  urine  is  acid.    The  precise  cause  of  the  smoky  tint  has  received 
but  scant  attention  ;  it  may  be  in  some  cases  merely  due  to  admixture 
of   the  oxyhaemoglobin  and  urinary  pigments  ;    more  often  it  is  due 
to  the  formation    of    methaemoglobin.      Methsemoglobin   is  generally 
formed  in  small  quantities  in  acid  urine  which  contains  blood  after  its- 
removal  from  the  body.     In  other  cases  still,  the  pigment  occurs  in  a 
condition  more  akin  to  haematin  '  than  to  haemoglobin.     In  some  cases- 
very  little  of  the  blood  passed,  dissolves  in  the  urine  ;  the  most  charac- 
teristic spectrum  which  is  then  obtainable  from  the  deposit  is  that  of 
haemochromogen.2     The  deposit    collected  on  a  filter  is  dissolved   in 
rectified  spirit  containing  ammonia,  and  a  drop  of  ammonium  sulphide 
added.     The  two  characteristic  bands  of  harnochromogen  then  appear 
(see  fig.  59,  spectrum  9,  p.  277). 

Another  test  for  blood  that  may  be  applied  is  the  formation  of 
haemin  crystals  (p.  291).  The  guaiacum  test  is  wholly  untrustworthy, 
and  should  be  altogether  discarded. 

Haemoglobinuria  and  methaemoglobinuria. — The  blood-pigment 
may  under  certain  circumstances  appear  in  the  urine  without  the  pre- 
sence of  any  blood-corpuscles  whatever.  That  this  was  the  case  was 

1  Lewin  and  Posner,  Criifrttlltl.  nn-il.  Wins.  1H87,  No.  20;  MacMunn  and  Armitage,. 
J3nt.  Med.  Juurn.  ii.  1HH8,  p.  120. 

1  MacMunn,  Brit.  Med.  Juurn.  July  1'.),  1879. 
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first  shown  by  Pavy.  Sometimes  bii)wn  masses,  composed  of  granular 
pigment,  looking  like  casts  as  they  were  moulded  in  the  urinary 
tubules,  are  seen  in  these  cases.  This  condition  is  produced  by  a 
destruction  of  blood- corpuscles  in  the  circulation1  ;  the  haemoglobin  so 
liberated  behaves  as  haemoglobin  solution  does  when  injected  into  the 
Hood-stream,  passing  into  the  urine  probably  viu  the  Malpighian 
glomeruli.  The  injection  of  substances  into  the  blood-stream,  which 
have  a  solvent  effect  on  the  red  corpuscles,  acts  in  the  same  v. ay; 
such  substances  are  glycerin,  solutions  of  bile-salts,  distilled  water,  or 
the  injection  of  the  bltxxl  of  one  animal  into  that  of  another.  The 
same  result  follows  poisoning  with  arseniuretted  hydrogen,  hydrochloric, 
sulphuric,  carlmlic,  and  pyrogallic  acids,  phosphorus,  potassium  chlo- 
rate, «tc.  ;  and  in  the  diseases  pyiemia,  typhus,  scurvy,  fat  embolism, 
after  severe  burns,  and  in  some  cases  of  jaundice  there  is  also  occa- 
sionally ha-moglobinuria. 

One  of  the  most  interesting,  however,  of  all  these  conditions  is  a 
disease  known  as  ' pCHrvecytmal  kamioglobinuria' ;  a  disease  which  re- 
sembles ague  in  the  occurrence  of  periodical  febrile  attacks,  but  is  also 
accompanied  by  the  presence  of  blood-pigment  in  the  urine. 

The  next  question  before  us  is,  what  is  the  condition  of  the  blood  - 
pigment  in  the  urine  in  these  cases.?  Tt  is  never  free  from  admixture 
with  metha*moglobin  ;  but  if  the  amount  of  pigment  is  large,  oxy he- 
moglobin is  present  as  well.  The  urine  in  these  cases  is  generally  acid ,. 
but  the  change  into  metha-moglobin  is  apparently  not  the  result  of  the 
action  of  the  urine  on  the  pigment,  but  of  the  kidney-cells  during  the 
art  of  excretion. 

Hoppe-Seyler  2  and  MacMunn:<  state  that  in  every  specimen  from 
the  paroxysmal  form  of  the  disease,  metlnemoglobin  is  present,  and 
I  loppe-Seyler  has  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  oxyhannoglobin  is  always. 
absent,  ;m<l  to  suggest  that  the  name  '  paroxysmal  metluvuioglobinuria  " 
would  be  more  correct.  I  have  myself  had  opportunities  of  examining 

•  nil  specimens  of  the  urine  in  different  fits  from  seven  cases  of  the 
disease.     In  three  of  these,  metbuemoglobu)  was  the  only  pigment  pre- 
-ent.  and   the  urine  wa^   brownish   red  ;    in  all   these  cases  the  total 
amount  of  pigment  was  small.     In  tin-  other  four  cases,  methaMiioglobin 
alone   was  present  at    the    Commencement    of    the   attack  ;    in  a   t'e\\ 
hours,   as   the  attack    progressed,   the   quantity  of    pigment    increased. 
ami    i. \yha  •moglobin    appeared    as    well.      The     sjH-ctroscopic     appear 
ances  of  such   a   specimen,   when   examined   in   a   .shallow  layer,  are  a 

1  When  tin-  d.^trin-tioii  <-<-i  ur*  in  tin-  i*.rtul  circulation,  liowrvrr.  liii-ino^lnliinuriu  il«<  | 
not  occur  iHunt.T,  l.,in<,t.  \»\.  ii.  Iss*.  p,,.  :,i:,.  m.v 

*  Physivl.  Chew.  p.  »  MI.  Chemistry  of  I'rinr,  p.  UU. 
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faint  band  between  C  and  D,  but  nearer  C,  due  to  methaemoglobin 
(tig.  59,  spectrum  6),  and  the  two  typical  bands  of  oxyhsemoglobin, 
in  addition,  between  D  and  E.  On  adding  a  drop  of  potassium 
ferricyanide  to  this,  the  metha>moglobin  band  becomes  darker,  the 
<>xy haemoglobin  bands  disappear,  and  are  replaced  by  the  two  fainter 
bands,  due  to  methtemoglobin,  which  have  approximately  the  same 
position  as  the  oxy haemoglobin  bands.  The  urine,  during  this  change, 
turns  browner.  If  one  adds  a  drop  of  ammonium  sulphide  solution,1 
instead  of  potassium  ferricyanide,  the  methsemoglobin  band  fades, 
the  oxyhoemoglobin  bands  get  a  little  darker,  and  then  are  rapidly  re- 
placed by  the  single  band  of  reduced  haemoglobin  (fig.  59,  spectrum  3). 

In  one  case,  Neale2  found  oxyhsemoglobin  crystals  in  the  urine.  In 
some  cases  bile-pigments  have  been  found,  in  addition  to  the  blood- 
pigment3  ;  in  other  cases  they  are  absent.4 

On  boiling  the  urine  of  pai'oxysinal  ha?moglobinuria,  a  brown 
coagulum  is  formed.  This  is  due  to  the  coagulation  of  globin,  the  pro- 
teid  constituent  of  haemoglobin.  In  three  of  the  cases  I  have  examined, 
serum-albumin  was  present  in  addition,  and  in  one  of  these  serum - 
albumin  occurred  in  the  urine  at  the  commencement  of  the  attack, 
previous  to  the  appearance  of  blood-pigment  in  that  secretion.5 

BILE   IX    URINE 

Bile  appears  in  the  urine  in  the  condition  known  as  icterus,  or 
jaundice.  The  varieties  of  jaundice  and  their  causes  have  been  already 
described  in  connection  with  the  blood  (p.  311)  and  the  bile  (p.  688). 

Bile-pigments  in  urine  give  it  a  greenish -yellow,  or  greenish-brown, 
colour,  which  in  severe  cases  may  approach  black.  In  two  cases  bili- 
rubin  crystals  have  been  found  in  the  urine.6  Urine  containing  excess 
of  urobilin  may  simulate  icteric  urine,  and  so  the  following  tests 
should  always  be  performed  : — 

1  The  urine  must  always  be  examined  immediately  after  ammonium  sulphide  has  been 
Added,  for  in  a  few  minutes  it  becomes  cloudy  and  opaque. 
*  Lancet,  vol.  ii.  1879,  p.  725. 

3  Hoppe-Seyler,  Loc.  cit.;    Kiilme,   Virchoic's  Archiv,  xiv.  :!ll> ;    Herrmann,  i)/.s.s. 
Berlin,  1859;  Tarchanoff,  Pflilger's  An-liir.  ix.  58. 

4  Naunyn,  Arch.f.  Anat.  and  Pli//x/<>I.  IHI'.X,  j>.  402;  Steiner,  Ibid.  1878,  p.  160. 

5  This  case  was  under  Dr.  Ringer's  care  in  Univ.  Coll.  Hosp.  and  is  recorded  by 
Bui  ton,  Clin.  Soc.  Trans.  1890,  p.  80.     Foulerton  (Lancet,  ii.  1890,  p.  709)  is  inclined  to 
consider  that  the  not  infrequent  association  of   haemoglobinuria  with  oxaluria  is  nut. 
merely  accidental. 

6  Hoppe-Seyler  and  v.  Recklinghuuscn  noted  the  appearance  of  bilirubin  crystals  in 
the  urine  of  a  boy  into  whose  vessels  lamb's  blood  had  been  transfused ;  and  Ebstein 
(Di'iitxrli.  Arc/i.  klin.  Med.  1878,  p.  11"))  found  similar  crystals  in  urine  which  contained 
blood  in  a  case  of  pyonephrosis. 
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(1)  (imclin'x  ri'ticfum.     Tlii-  t< •-!   nudists  in  pouring  the  urine  on  to  the  sur- 
of  some  nitric  acid  in  a  test-tub*- ;  the  play  of  colours,  green,  blue,  red,  yellow, 

is  produced  at  the  junction  of  the  two  liquids.  The  test  may  be  also  performed 
on  n  white  plate ;  a  drop  of  nitric  acid  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  film  of  the  urine 
<m  the  plate  becomes  surrounded  with  coloured  rings  if  bile-pigments  are  present. 
The  spectroscopic  appearances  of  these  colour- changes  are  characteristic  (p.  683), 
-and  may  thus  serve  to  distinguish  bile  in  doubtful  cases  from  otherpigments  which 
•_ri\r  certain  colours  with  nitric  acid.  Ordinary  urine  always  becomes  rather 
•darker  on  the  addition  of  nitric  acid  from  oxidation  of  itschromogens  ;  urine  con- 
taining excess  of  skatoxyl  pigment  (p.  745)  becomes  red  ;  urine  containing  excess 
•of  indoxyl  sulphate  of  potassium  becomes  blue  or  violet  from  the  formation  of 
indigo. 

Omelin's  test  is  so  delicate  and  so  perfectly  characteristic  that  it  is  seldom 
necessary  to  separate  out  the  pigments.  This,  however,  may  be  done  by  Hoppe- 
Seyler's  method  as  follows ' :  Add  milk  of  lime  to  the  urine,  and  pass  a  stream  of 
•carbonic  acid  through  the  mixture  till  no  further  precipitation  takes  place.  The 
precipitate  carries  down  with  it  the  bile-pigment,  if  present,  while  urobilin  and 
indicun  are  left  in  solution.  The  precipitate  is  collected ;  a  little  water  and  a 
little  chloroform  acidulated  with  acetic  acid  are  added,  and  the  mixture  shaken  ; 
biliverdin  colours  the  water  green,  and  bilirubin  colours  the  chloroform  yellow. 
Both  solutions  give  Gmelin's  reaction. 

(2)  MarfchaVs  tett.*—A  few  drops  of  tincture  of  iodine  (B.P.)  are  carefully 
poured  on  to  the  surface  of  the  urine  in  a  test-tube.    If  bile-pigments  are  present 
ii  green  colour  appears  below  the  red  layer  of  iodine  tincture.     If  the  urine  is  very 
dark  it  should  be  diluted  with  water  before  applying  the  test. 

The  Bile-salts. — Vogel  and  Drngendorff 3  found  0-8  gramme  of  these 
-;ilts  in  100  litres  of  normal  urine.  In  other  words,  they  are  for  prac- 
tical purposes  absent  from  normal  urine.  It  is  also  very  difficult  to 
•detect  them  in  icteric  urine,  even  if  the  jaundice  be  due  to  obstruction 
•«>f  the  bile-duct1.  This  is  not  so  difficult  to  understand  if  it  l>e  remem- 
IM  n>d  that  Frerichs,  after  injection  of  the  bile-salts  into  the  circula- 
tion, found  only  small  quant  it  it's  in  the  urine. 

It  is  never  possible,  speaking  from  my  own  exj>erience,  to  detect  bile-salts  in 
the  urine  direct  by  means  of  Pettenkofer's  test.  They  must  always  be  separated 
••nit  :  100  to  200  c.c.  of  tin-  jaundiced  urine  are  evaporated  to  dryness  on  the 
water-bath  ;  the  residue  is  extracted  with  absolute  alcohol;  the  extract  is  liltcre-1. 
-unl  twelve  or  twenty  times  its  bulk  of  ether  added.  This  precipitates  the  b'V- 
splts ;  the  precipitate  is  collected,  dissolved  in  water,  decolourised  by  animal 
•charcoal,  and  then  Pettenkofer's  reaction  tried  with  this  solution;  a  drop  of 
strong  solution  of  cane  sugar  is  added  to  the  solution  of  bile-salts  in  a  capsule  ;  a 


l.  Chfin.  p.  M.I. 
irn.  <lf  rtiiinn.  ,-t  ilf  Cliiin.  Muirli  1M<5»;  see  aluo  W.  G.  Smith.  Dublin  Journ. 

376,  [>.  4.V.2. 

t.  it  mil.  C/ii-iii.  ii.-4(17. 

4  In  a  recent  pa|M-r  on  tlii-  -ul.j.-c -t    It. u -lilt-  und   I.nvnmd   (Coinpt.  n-nil.  sue.  biol.  v. 
:••  tlu-y  found  liilr-ucid*  in  tli«-  uriiir  in  all  caws  of  jaundice,  but  tfive  no  detail* 
*M»  to  method. 
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drop  of  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  this,  and  the  capsule  gently  warmed  ;  a  rich 
purple  colour  is  developed  (see  more  fully  p.  (581).  Excess  of  sugar  or  excess  of 
sulphuric  acid  must  be  avoided,  or  else  a  yellow  brown  or  black  colour,  due  to 
charring,  is  produced. 

Two  additional  tests  may  be  tried  with  urine  suspected  of  containing  bile- 
salts  :  (1)  a  solution  of  acid-albumin  is  prepared  ;  a  few  drops  of  the  icteric  urine 
added  to  this  ;  the  albumin  is  precipitated.  True  peptone  is  not  precipitated  by 
bile-salts,  as  is  sometimes  erroneously  stated.  (2)  Sublimed  sulphur  sinks  in 
urine  containing  bile-salts,  as  the  latter  lower  the  surface  tension  of  fluids  (Hay). 


PROTEIDS   IN   THE   TRINE 

We  have  already  seen  that  in  health,  although  urine  is  formed 
partly  by  filtration  processes,  it  is  free  from  proteids.  The  condition 
sometimes  called  '  physiological  albuminuria '  is  really  pathological  or 
abnormal ;  the  abnormal  condition  is,  however,  slight  and  temporary. 
If  it  becomes  exaggerated  and  permanent,  as  in  diseases  of  the  kidney, 
it  is  a  most  serious  condition,  for,  besides  the  interference  with  kidney 
function,  there  is  a  constant  drain  of  nutrient  matter  from  the  body. 

The  proteids  of  the  blood  are  four  in  number  ;  one  of  these,  haemo- 
globin, and  its  appearance  in  the  urine  have  been  already  described  ; 
another,  fibrinogen,  passes  into  the  urine  in  only  one  disease,  namely, 
chyluria  (which  see).  If  fibrinogen  passes  through  the  renal  cells  in 
Bright's  disease,  it  seems  to  be  immediately  converted  into  fibrin,  form- 
ing the  renal  casts  already  mentioned.  The  remaining  two,  seniiu- 
alburnin  and  serum-globulin,  are  those  most  frequently  found  in  cases, 
of  albuminuria  ;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  serum-albumin  is  present  in 
greater  abundance  than  the  globulin. 

Proteids  are  present  in  solution  in  cases  of  hsematuria  (blood  in  the 
urine)  and  pyuria  (pus  in  the  urine),  and  also  when  semen  is  mixed 
with  the  urine.  In  these  cases  very  often  there  is  albuminuria  in 
addition  ;  that  is,  the  proteid  coagulable  by  heat  is  more  abundant 
than  is  accountable  for  by  a  small  admixture  with  blood,  pus,  or 
semen. 

Other  proteids  are  sometimes  found  in  the  urine  in  addition  to- 
those  which  exist  normally  in  blood ;  thus  egg-albumin  may  be  present 
after  a  too  liberal  diet  of  eggs.  It  may  lie  distinguished  from  serum - 
albumin  by  the  fact  that  it  is  precipitated  by  ether,  while  serum- 
albumin  is  not.  Proteoses  are  present  in  some  diseased  conditions  : 
peptone  or  mixtures  of  peptone  and  proteoses  in  others. 

So-calfed  'physiological  albuminuria.' — The  most  marked  condition 
in  which  this  occurs  is  after  prolonged  muscular  exercise.  Leube  ' 

1   Virchoiv'n  Archiv,  Ixxii.  14.">;  Ixxix.:  sec  also  Marcivzzi,  Gaz.  liebdom.  1879,  N 
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fun  ml  .-illinium  in  the  urine  in  16  per  cent,  of  soldiers  after  a  prolonged 
march  ;  Chateaubourg1  gives  the  percentage  as  even  higher;  Oertels,8 
on  the  other  hand,  places  it  at  3  per  cent.  The  tests  applied  in  these 
cases  (especially  in  those  of  Chateaulxmrg)  were  not  wholly  satis- 
factory, and  the  subject  demands  reinvestigation.  It  is,  however, 
probable  that  vigorous  muscular  action,  esj>ecially  in  those  at  all  prone 
to  kidney  disease,  may  produce  a  tein}x>rary  congestion  of  that  organ 
and  lead  to  temporary  albuminuria.  A  somewhat  similar  condition 
sometimes  occurs  after  the  application  of  cold  to  the  body,3  as  after  a 
void  bath.  The  blood  is  driven  into  the  interior  of  the  lx>dy  from  the 
skin,  and  the  renal  vessels  are  thus  over-filled.  In  some  cases,  again 
derangements  of  the  nervous  system  (which  interfere  with  the  vaso- 
inotor- nerve  regulation  of  the  kidney  vessels),  and  derangements  of 
digestion,  and  antenna  (which  alter  temporarily  the  composition  of  the 
blood),  may  lead  to  a  similar  temporary  or  functional  albuminuria. 

Experimental  albumimtria. — The  following  experimental  inter- 
ferences with  the  kidney  circulation  are  followed  by  the  appearance 
of  the  serum-proteids  in  the  urine  : — 

(1)  Pressure  upon  (not  closure  of)  the  renal  veins4;  the  pressure 
in  the  glomeruli  is  thus  increased. 

(2)  Closure  of  the  renal  artery,. and  subsequent  re-establishment  of 
the  circulation  :  this  is  due  to  interference  with  the  nutrition  of  the 
renal  cells. 

(3)  Ligature  of  the  aorta  below  the  one  kidney,  and  extirpation  of 
the  other.     This  raises  the  pressure  as  in  (1). 

(4)  Ligature    of    the    aorta    alx»ve   the    giving   off    of    the    renal 
arteries. 

(5)  Cuiii]in-ssion  of    the  trachea  :  this  leads  to  asphyxia  and  the 
Consequent  rise  in  blood-pressure. 

We  thus  see  that  conditions  of  increased  blood-pressure  in  the 
kidneys  lead  to  albuminuria.  Runel>erg,s  from  a  curious  misunder- 
standing of  some  of  his  experiments,  stated  that  lessened  blood- pressuie 
produced  this  result.  His  mistake  was  demonstrated  by  Gottwalt.'1 

Under  the  heading  of  experimental  albuminuria  must  also  be  in- 
cluded the  appearance  of  egg-albumin  in  the  urine  after  its  injection 

1    /;, ,  /,,  ;•,  //,     nn>  /'iilliiiiniitiirif  jilii/aio/ni/ii/ii,-.  l.ss:! ;   *»•/•  also  Senator.  .[Iliuiniiuiritt 
in  Hnil/i  .  «   Syil.  So.-,  translation.  l*,sj:  Suiimlhy.  lilaxijtur  Mrti.Jonrn. 

-June  l.shj  ;   Rulfe,  Dixriixr.i  of  the  Kiihu-y,  p.  :,:;:;. 

*  Zi, •in-,',,  n\  Utiiulliiicli  tlrr  iillyi-iiu-in.  Tln-nijiif.  iv. 
.11.  .l>;-li.  r,ith.  Aunt.  vol.  Ixxix.  1- 

'I'nthol.  vi.  118. 

0  Arrli.  <l.  Hrilk.  \\iii.  1  ;   Drutacli.  Arch./,  l.lm.  M,,l.  xxiii.  41,  M5. 
•  it.  jilii/xinl.  ('lii-iii.  iv.  438. 
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into  the  vessels  of  animals,  or  after  too  great  ingestion  of  eggs  l>otb) 
in  animals  and  men. 

Albuminuria  in  disease. — The  pressure  of  tumours  or  of  the  pregnant 
uterus  on  the  renal  veins  will  cause  alhuminuria,  as  in  the  experiments, 
just  mentioned.  Venous  congestion  in  heart  disease  will  act  in  the 
same  way.  In  certain  conditions  of  the  blood,  albumin  appears  to- 
pass  more  readily  than  normally  through  the  renal  cells,  and  appears, 
in  the  urine  ;  e.g.  in  anaemia  (this  is  perhaps  partially  explicable  by 
the  lessened  nutrition  of  the  renal  cells)  ;  in  the  first  stage  of  con- 
valescence from  cholera,  just  when  the  blood  after  being  viscous  and' 
almost  at  a  standstill  in  the  kidneys,  is  becoming  more  fluid  again. 
Phosphorus-poisoning,  and  the  excessive  use  of  morphia,  and  the 
poisons  of  certain  diseases  cause  albuminuria ;  this  is  especially  seen  in 
scarlet  fever,  which  may  be  followed  in  bad  cases  by  Bright's  disease  ;. 
to  a  less  extent  in  typhoid,  diphtheria,  and  pneumonia.  It  also  may 
occur  in  diabetes.1 

The  most  frequent  cause  of  albuminuria  is,  however,  Bright's. 
disease,  in  which  the  kidneys  are  actually  diseased,  and  may  even 
cease  work  altogether,  producing  ursemia  (p.  315).  The  forms  of 
Bright's  disease  are — 

(a)  Acute  Bright's  disease.     Much  albumin,  and  often  blood. 

(b)  Large  white  kidney  ;  a  fatty  degeneration  of  the  kidney-cells. 
Much  albumin  as  a  rule. 

(c)  Granular  contracted  kidney ;  an  overgrowth  of  connective  tissue- 
pressing  on  the  renal  tubules.      Much  urine  secreted  ;   quantity   of 
albumin  smaller  than  in  (a)  and  (b). 

(d)  Albuminoid  kidney.     Albuminoid  or  waxy  degeneration  of  th«* 
kidney  substance.     Quantity  of  urine  increased ;  quantity  of  albumin 
comparatively  small. 

In  Bright's  disease  renal  casts  can  generally  be  discovered  in  the 
urine.  The  amount  of  albumin  in  urine  rarely  exceeds  1  per  cent. ;  it 
may,  however,  rise  as  high  as  4  per  cent.  (Hoppe-Seyler).2  The  word 
albumin  has  been  used,  as  is  usual  with  clinical  observers,  as  the  name- 
of  the  proteid  in  urine.  It  should,  however,  be  remembered  that  the 
proteid  serum -globulin  is  nearly  always  present  as  well.  The  relation 
of  albumin  to  globulin  in  the  blood  and  lymph  is  termed  the  proteid - 
quotient  (p.  341).  If  this  is  high  or  low,  the  proteid -quotient  in  the 
urine  is  high  or  low  also  respectively.3  The  relation  of  albumin  to 

globulin  in  urine  has  not  been  much   investigated,  for,  so  far   as  we 

i 

1  Maguire,  Brit.  Med.  Journ.  vol.  ii.  IH.SI;,  p.  :,»:',.  -'  Plnjsiol.  CJion.  p.  858. 

5  Pigeaud,  Hoffmann,  M aly's  Jahresb.  xvi.   474;  Nod  1'nton,  Jlrit.  Med.  Jonrn.  ii. 
]S;KI.  p.  196. 
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know  at  present.  th«-  matter  i-  one  of  mere  theoretical  interest.  The- 
practical  point  a  physician  wishes  to  ascertain  is  whether  or  not  there 
is  in  the  urine  a  proteid  whirh  is  coagulated  by  heat.  Both  albumin 
and  globulin  are  precipitated  on  heating  the  urine,  the  size  of  the 
coagulum  giving  a  rough  indication  of  the  amount  of  proteid  present. 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  arrum-ylobulin  is  present,  the 
urine  must  be  neutralised,  and  then  saturated  with  magnesium  sul- 
phate. A  precipitate  indicates  the  presence  of  serum-globulin.1  This 
precipitate  may  l>e  collected  on  a  filter,  dissolved  by  the  addition  of 
water.  The  solution  so  formed  coagulates  at  75°  C.  The  albumin 
ctwigulates  alxmt  the  same  temperature,  but  is  found,  not  in  the  preci- 
pitate produced  by  magnesium  sulphate,  but  in  the  filtrate  from  which 
tliat  precipitate  has  been  removed.2 

When  a  large  quantity  of  serum-globulin  is  present,  the  following- 
test  of  Sir  W.  Roberts  may  be  applied :  A  glass  vessel  is  filled  with 
water,  and  a  few  drops  of  the  urine  allowed  to  fall  into  it.  Each  drop 
leaves  a  milky  trace  behind  it,  and  when  a  number  of  drops  have  been 
added,  the  water  becomes  opalescent.  On  adding  acetic  acid  it  again 
In-eoines  clear. 

Occasionally  .-.erum-globulin  is  found  without  albumin  in  the 
urine  ;  sometimes  it  exceeds  the  serum-albumin  in  quantity.  Usually 
the  serum-albumin  is  in  excess.  "Senator  finds  that  the  quantity  of 
globulin  is  greater  in  waxy  degeneration  of  the  kidneys  than  in 
other  forms  of  Bright's  disease.3  In  severe  organic  disease  of  the 
kidney,  and  in  the  albuminuria  that  occurs  in  diabetes,  Maguire4 
finds  the  proportion  albumin  :  globulin = 2*5  :  1  a  common  one. 

In  testing  for  these  substances,  the  account  already  given  of  the 
pmteids  in  Chapters  X  and  XV  should  be  consulted.  The  following 
list  of  tests  may,  however,  be  found  useful,  as  it  embodies  all  the  chief 
reactions  by  which  albuminuria  is  discovered.  Towards  these  tests, 
albumin  and  globulin  behave  alike.  If  the  urine  is  cloudy,  it  should 
lie  filtered  first.  The  best  and  most  trustworthy  test  is  undoubtedly 
the  first  in  the  following  list  ;  it  is,  moreover,  the  simplest. 

I'rotnwis  in  urine.  An  albuinose  was  first  described  in  uriw  in 
a  case  of  osteomalacia  by  Bence  Jones.5  It  has  been  since  found  in 
the  urine  in  this  disease  by  Kiihne6  and  others.  Hoppe-Seyler 7 

1   Some  tilbumoses  are  aKo  |in-ci|iitutr<l  by  this    *alt,  but  tfive  certain  ether  special 

k)  In-  mentioned  later. 

1  Mr.    F.   Smith   (Army    Veterinary    Department  i   recently    pointed    out    to    me    that 
normal  urine  gives  a  precipitate  on  saturation   with   magnesium  sulphate.     What    tin- 
i. it.-  consisti!  of  i«  at  present  unknown  ;  it  i-  not  proteid  in  nature. 
—  •1  1'aton  (loc.  cit.*\  was  not  able  to  coiitirm  this  observation. 

4   lirit.  Mod.  Joum.  vol.  ii.  IHHC,.  p.  ;,«:i.  »  Phil.  Tram.  vol.  i.  184H,  p.  :.:.. 

6  Zeit.  Bwl.  xi\  "  Pliit»n>l.  Client,  p.  868. 
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Test 

Reaction 

Remarks 

(1)  Heat  to  73°  to 
75°  C'.,  or  boil  ;  the  top  of 
;i  long  column  of  urine 
in  a  test-tube  should  be 
heated  ;  the  difference 
between  this  and  the 
clear  urine  below  is  then 
well  seen 

The  proteid  is 
coagulated 

If  the  urine  is  alkaline  it  must 
be  acidulated  with  a  few  drops 
of  weak  acetic  acid,  either  before 
or  after  boiling.  The  precipi- 
tate which  is  formed  is  insoluble 
in  acetic  acid,  and  can  thus  !><• 
distinguished  from  phosphates. 
Nitric  acid  should  not  be  used 
in  this  test,  as  coagulated  albu- 
min is  slightly  soluble  in  nitric 
acid 

(2)  Add  nitric  acid 

The  proteid  is 
precipitated.  (Oc- 
casionally in  very 
concentrated  urine 
a  crystalline  preci- 
pitate of  urea  ni- 
trate is  produced, 
but  this  is  most 
exceptional) 

On  subsequently  boiling,  this 
precipitate  either  does  not  dis- 
solve at  all  or  only  slightly 

(3)  Heller's  nitric  acid 
test.  The  urine  is  poured 
gently  on  to  the  surface 

A  ring  of  white 
precipitate  at  the 
junction  of  the  two 

This  test  is  especially  appli- 
cable to  urines  containing  only 
a  small  quantity  of  albumin 

of  some  nitric  acid  in  a 
test-tube 

liquids  is  seen 

(4)  Johnson's  picric 
acid  test.  A  concen- 
trated solution  of  picric 
acid  is  poured  on  to  the 
surface  of  the  urine  in  a 
test-tube 

A  ring  of  white 
precipitate  occurs 
at  the  junction  of 
the  two  liquids; 
this  increases  on 
heating 

This  method  of  applying  the 
test  is  applicable  to  urines  con- 
taining a  small  amount  of  albu- 
min. The  test  may  be  also  per- 
formed by  mixing  the  two  re- 
agents together,  or  by  adding  a 
little  solid  picric  acid  to  the 
urine.  A  precipitate  forms  in 
both  cases.  Peptones  and  albu- 
nioses  are  precipitated  by  this 
reagent,  but  the  precipitate  re- 
dissolves  on  heating 

(5)  Potassio-mercuric 
iodide  (Tauret's  re- 
agent ')  added  to  the 
urine 

Causes  a  white 
precipitate 

This  reaction  may  also  be  per- 
formed in  Heller's  method.  This 
reaction  is  the  most  delicate  of 
the  various  reagents  investigated 
by  a  committee  of  the  Clinical 
Society.2  It  is,  however,  inferior 
to  Heller's  nitric-a/jid  test,  as  it 
precipitates  peptone  and  albu- 

1   Mercuric  chloride,  I'll.',  gramme;  potassium  iodide,  8'32  grammes;  acetic  acid  20  c.c., 
water  (14  c.c. 

-  Cl.hi.  Hoi:  Trans,  xix.  889. 
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Te*t 

• 

Reaction 

Remarks 

most-  (this  precipitate,  however, 
redi-solves  on  heating),  alkaloids, 
and  also  bile-salts  (  these  may  be 
extracted  from  the  precipitate 
by  ether)  ' 

t«)    Sir    W.    Roberts' 

n-*t.  Acidulated  lirine 
(unc  ounce  of  hydro- 
chloric  acid  to  a  pint  of 
>at  u  rated  sodium  chlo- 
ride solution)  added  to 
the  urine 

Causes  a  white 
precipitate  of  the 
proteid 

(7)  Other  precipitants 
of  proteids,  e.g.  sodium 
tungstate  with  or  with- 
out citric  acid,  ferro- 
cyatiide  of  potassium, 
metu  phosphoric,  acid, 
•Scc.  have  been  from  time 
to  time  recommends  1 

* 

For  convenient  bed-side  test- 
ing these  reagents  are  sometimes 
used  in  the  solid  form.  Pavy's 
pellets  consist  of  citric  acid  and 
potassium  ferrocyanidc.  Papers 
previously  soaked  in  potassio- 
mercuric  iodide,  potassium  ferro- 
cyanide,  sodium  tungstate,  and, 
lastly,  picric  acid  have  been  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  Oliver.  The  Clinical 
Society's  committee  report  that 
of  these,  potassio-mercuric  iodide 
papers  are  the  best 

found  it  in  several  cases  of  atrophy  of  the  kidneys,  Lassar2  in  the 
urine  of  people  rubbed  with  peti'oleum,  Oertel  3  in  a  few  cases  after 
severe  exertion.  Both  it  and  peptone  are  found  in  the  urine  of  animals 
into  whose  circulation  they  have  been  introduced.4 

The  origin  of  this  substance  in  the  body  is  unknown.      Virchow  "' 
found   a   similar    substance    in    the    red    marrow    in  cases    of    o^teo 
malacia.    Kuline  and  Chittenden6  found  that  in  elementary  composition 
the  proteose  of    the    urine    resembles    hetero-globulose    more   closely 
than    any    other  proteose,    and    suggest    it    may    arise    from    scrum 
globulin. 

Anot her  proteose  sometimes  found  in  the  urine  is  deutero-pro- 
teose,  which  closely  resembles  peptone  in  its  reactions,  and  is  often 
mistaken  for  or  mixed  with  peptone.  It  will  be  more  appropriately 
considered  in  connection  with  peptonuria. 


1  Brasse,  ('outfit.  n-nJ.  **«•.  /</<>/.  (HI,  i\.  :;tv.i. 
•  -rn's  Htin<n>u,-h  </.  Tltenijne,  1»»4. 
*  An-h.  futh.  Anut.  i\ . 


-  Ai'-lt.  ]>,itli.  Aiutt.  Ixxvii.  164. 

1  N'-ii i-ter,  Zeit.  Biol.  xxiv. 

8  Zeit.  Bwl.  xxii.  409. 
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Hetero-proteose  (whether  it  be  hetero-albumose  or  hetero-globulose), 
if  it  occurs  alone  in  the  urine,  may  be  detected  in  the  following  way  : — 

1.  Heat  the  urine  to  (55°.     A  precipitate  forms  in  neutral  or  faintly  alkaline 
urine,  which,  unlike  coagulated  albumin  or  globulin,  dissolves  in  a  few  drops  of 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid.     This  precipitation  does  not  occur  in  acid  urine. 

2.  Add  nitric  acid  to  the  urine ;  a  precipitate  forms  which  dissolves  on  heating 
and  reappears  on  cooling. 

3.  Add  a  drop  of  dilute  copper-sulphate  solution  and  excess  of  potash ;  a  rose- 
red  colour  forms  (biuret  reaction).     Albumin  and  globulin  give  a  violet  colour. 

4.  Saturation  with  magnesium  sulphate  causes  precipitation. 

5.  Picric  acid,  potassio-mercuric  iodide,  mercuric  chloride  (in  acid  solutions), 
sodium  tungstate,  all  give  white  precipitates. 

If  a  proteose  is  present  mixed  with  peptone,  saturation  with  ammonium  sul- 
phate precipitates  the  former  and  leaves  the  latter  in  solution. 

If  proteoses  or  peptones,  or  both,  are  present  mixed  with  albumin  and  globulin, 
heating  the  urine  (after  acidulation  if  the  urine  is  alkaline)  precipitates  the 
latter  and  leaves  the  two  former  in  solution.  As,  however,  there  is  risk  of  the 
formation  of  a  small  amount  of  primary  proteoses  (proto-  and  hetero-)  by  the 
hydrating  action  of  the  acidified  hot  liquid,  a  better  method  of  separation  consists 
in  adding  to  the  urine  ten  or  twelve  times  its  volume  of  absolute  alcohol.  A  pre- 
cipitate of  all  the  proteids  is  produced ;  by  the  end  of  two  or  three  weeks  the 
alcohol  renders  albumin  and  globulin  insoluble  ;  the  proteoses  and  peptones  are 
soluble,  and  may  be  dissolved  out  with  distilled  water. 

The  properties  of  proteoses,  and  tables  for  their  separation  from  one  another, 
and  from  other  proteids,  will  be  found  fully  given  in  Chapter  X.  A  table  for 
the  separation  of  the  various  proteids  that  occur  in  the  urine  will  be  found  at  the 
end  of  this  section. 

Peptonuria. — There  appear  to  be  many  conditions  in  which  peptone 
has  been  described  in  the  urine.1  In  healthy  urine  no  peptone  is 
present.  In  decomposing  albuminous  urines  it  may  be  formed  from  the 
albumin  after  the  urine  is  passed.  Many  of  the  observations  that  have 
been  made  on  this  subject  were  published  previous  to  the  appearance 
of  Kiihne  and  Chittenden's  recent  work  on  proteoses  and  peptones, 
and  many  of  the  older  experiments  therefore  now  require  careful 
revision.  It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  we  have  been 
furnished  with  accurate  data  for  the  identification  and  separation  of 
these  substances.  The  proteid  most  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  peptone 
is  deutero- proteose.  They  may  be  readily  distinguished  and  separated 
from  one  another  by  saturating  the  urine  (slightly  acidified  with 
acetic  acid)  with  ammonium  sulphate  ;  this  salt  precipitates  the  deutero- 
proteose,  and  leaves  peptone  in  solution.  Any  proteid  that  remains 
in  solution  after  filtering  off  the  precipitate  produced  by  thorough 
saturation  with  ammonium  sulphate  must  be  peptone,  This  is,  in 
fact,  the  only  method  by  which  peptone  can  be  identified  -  with 

1  It  was  first  described  in  urine  by  Gerhardt,  Deutsch.  klin.  Arch.  Med.  \.  2i:>. 
*  Martin  Brit.  Med.  Journ.  vol.  i.  1888,  p.  842. 
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certainty.  A  solution  of  peptone  so  obtained  gives  no  precipitate 
with  nitric  acid,  nor  with  copper  sulphate;  it  is  not  precipitated  by 
heating ;  it  is  precipitated  by  alcohol,  but  not  coagulated  by  that 
reagent.  It  is  also  precipitated  by  tannin,  potassio-mercuric  iodide, 
phospho-mojybdic  acid,  phospho-tungstic  acid,  and  picric  acid.  It 
gives  a  well -marked  xantho-proteic  reaction  (yellow  colour  on  boiling 
with  nitric  acid,  turned  orange  or  brown  by  ammonia),  and  biuret 
reaction  (rose-red  colour  with  copper  sulphate  and  caustic  potash). 

Martin  has  found  that  most  of  the  so-called  cases  of  peptonuria 
(especially  in  purulent  diseases)  are  really  cases  of  deutero-proteose  in 
the  urine.  The  following  table  contrasts  the  behaviour  of  these  two 
substances  in  various  reactions  : — 


Deutero-albumote 

(1)  Gives  no  precipitate  with  nitric 
acid  unless  a  considerable  amount  of 
salt  be  also  added.     This  precipitate 
disappears  on  heating,  and   reappears 
on  cooling. 

(2)  Is    precipitated    by  saturation 
with  ammonium  sulphate. 


Peptone 

(Y)  Gives  no  precipitate  with  nitric 
acid  under  anv  circumstances. 


(2)  Is  not  precipitated  by  satura- 
tion with  ammonium  sulphate. 


In  all  other  respects  these  two  substances  behave  similarly. 

The  following  are  the  conditions  in  which  peptonuria  has  been 
described  :  In  phosphorus-poisoning,1  in  suppurative  diseases,  and 
croupous  pneumonia *  (probably  derived  from  the  peptone  .that  forms 
in  decomposing  pus  and  exudations,  see  p.  363)  ;  in  acute  rheumatism, 
typhoid  fever,  typhus  fever,  small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  mumps,  tuber- 
culosis, erysipelas,  empyema  (another  suppurative  disease),  cancer  of 
the  liver  and  intestines,  catarrhal  jaundice,  parametritis,  apoplexy,  &c. 

When  injected  into  the  blood,  peptone  rapidly  appears  in  the  urine.  When 
deutero-albumose  is  injected  into  the  blood,  it  appears  in  the  urine  as  peptone  ; 
this  is  seen  especially  in  carnivorous  animals,  whose  urine  is  rich  in  pepsin. 
Urine  rich  in  pepsin,  however,  produces  no  further  digestive  action  when  mixed 
with  proteoseg  ;  first,  because  free  acid  is  absent,  and,  secondly,  because  many  of 
the  salts  of  the  urine  exert  an  inhibiting  influence  on  the  ferment.  The  change 
probably  occurs  in  the  act  of  secretion,  where  there  is  a  momentary  occurrence  of 
free  acid  (Neumeister  *). 

The  following  table  gives  the  method  for  separating  serum - 
.ilhuinin,  serum-globulin,  hetero-proteose,  deutero-proteose,  and  peptone 
should  they  happen  to  be  all  present  in  the  urine  together.  Such  an 
i>< ••  -urn-net-  is  very  rare;  but  in  doubtful  cases  it  is  best  to  test  for 
•  •very  one  in  the  li>t. 

1   S.-liultxcn  iiml  Hicss,  Ann.  >l.  Clmritr  Krunkiirit,  \\.  9. 

;     ?:..  '•  Siol,  xxiv.  -27-_'. 
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1.  If  the  urine  gives  no  precipitate  on  boiling  after  acidulation.  albumin  and  glo- 
bulin are  absent.    If  a  precipitate  occurs,  albumin  or  globulin  or  both  are  present. 

2.  If  the  urine  after  neutralisation  gives  no  precipitate  on  saturation  with 
magnesium  sulphate,  globulin  and  hetero-proteose  are  absent.     If  such  a  precipi- 
tate occurs,  one  or  other  is  present. 

3.  If  the  urine  be  saturated  with  ammonium  sulphate  and  filtered,  and  the 
filtrate  gives  no  xanthoproteic  or  biuret  reaction  (a  large  excess  of  potash  must 
always  be  added),  peptone  is  absent. 

4.  If  the  urine  gives  no  precipitate  on  boiling  after  acidulation,  no  precipitate 
with  nitric  acid,  and  no  precipitate  on  adding  ammonium  sulphate  to  saturation 
peptone  can  be  the  only  pro'eid  present.     Confirm  this  by  the  biuret  reaction. 

5.  If  all  proteids  are  present  they  may  be  separated  as  follows : — 

Saturate  the  urine  (faintly  acidified  with  acetic  acid)  with  ammonium  sul- 
phate.    A  precipitate  is  produced.     Filter. 

a.  Precipitate  b-  ™™te 

Contains  albumin,    globulin,   hetero-         Contains  peptone. 

and  deutero-proteose.  Collect  the  precipitate  on  a  filter,  wash  it  with  saturated 
solution  of  ammonium  sulphate,  and  redissolve  it  by  adding  a  small  quantity  of 
water.  To  this  solution  add  ten  times  its  volume  of  alcohol ;  a  precipitate  is 
formed  ;  collect  this,  and  let  it  stand  in  absolute  alcohol  for  from  seven  to  fourteen 
days.  Then  filter  off  the  alcohol,  dry  the  precipitate  at  40°  C.,  extract  it  with, 
water,  and  filter.  An  insoluble  residue  is  left. 

a.  Residue  b.  Extract 


This  consists  of  albumin  and  globu- 
lin coagulated  by  the  alcohol. 


This  contains  the  proteoses  in  solu- 


tion. 


Hetero-caseose  is  precipitated  by  heating  the  solution  to  65°  C.,  or  by  saturat- 
ing a  portion  of  the  extract  with  magnesium  sulphate.  Deutero-proteose  remains 
in  solution. 


Take  another  portion  of  urine,  neutralise  it,  and  saturate   with  magnesium 
sulphate.     A  precipitate  is  produced.     Filter. 


a.  Precljntate 


b.  Filtrate 


This  consists  of  globulin  and  hetero-  This  contains  albumin,  deutero-pro- 

proteose,  which  may  be  separated  by      teose,  and   peptone.     Add  alcohol  as 
the  prolonged  use  of  alcohol,  as  above.   ,   above;   albumin  is  rendered  in  seven 

to  ten  days  insoluble  in  water.  The 
deutero-proteose  and  peptone  are  solu- 
ble, and  may  then  be.  separated  by 
ammonium  sulphate. 

THE   URINE   IN   DIABETES 

Diabetes  insipidun  is  a  disease  in  which  there  is  a  very  abundant 
secretion  of  very  watery  urine,  and  is  probably  dependent  on  a 
derangement  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  of  the  kidney  or  their  centre. 
The  disease  which,  however,  we  have  now  to  deal  with  is  called,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  above,  diabetes  mellitu*,  and  is  characterised 
by  a  very  abundant  secretion  of  urine  '  with  a  high  specific  gravity 

1  The  quantity  in  the  twenty-four  hours  rarely  falls  below  two  litres  ;  it  may  rise  to 
eight  and  even  ten  litres. 
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(1030  to  1050),  and  containing  dextrose.  Sugar  is  present  in  both  blood 
and  urine  normally  in  traces.  The  excess  that  occurs  in  this  disease 
in  both  fluids,  passing  from  the  blood  into  the  urine  probably  at 
the  glomeruli,  is  due  to  a  disordered  state  of  the  metabolic  functions 
of  the  liver  or  of  the  muscles.1  Injury  to  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ven- 
tricle produced  artificially  in  animals  (Bernard  2),  or  by  disease  in  man, 
produces  glycosuria,  probably  by  interference  with  the  centre  of  the 
vaso-motor  nerves  of  the  liver.  Complete  extirpation  of  the  pancreas 
also  produces  glycosuria  (see  p.  663). 

Transitory  glycosuria  (sugar  in  the  urine)  may  occur  in  cholera, 
airue,  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  liver  cirrhosis,  and  gout.  Certain 
poisons  (morphia,  curare,  chloroform,  &c.)  were  said  formerly  to  pro- 
duce glycosuria  ;  we  now  know  that  the  substance  in  the  urine  in 
these  cases  which  reduces  Fehling's  solution  is  not  sugar,  but  gly- 
•curonic  acid.  The  presence  of  other  substances  in  the  urine  besides 
sugar  that  reduce  Fehling's  solution  is  a  great  source  of  error  when 
only  a  small  amount  of  reduction  occurs  :  these  substances  are  uric 
acid,  hippuric  acid,  creatinine,  pyrocatechin,  and  glycuronic  acid. 
The  fermentation  test  is  the  best  means  of  distinguishing  sugar  from 
these  other  bodies.  Sugar  alone  is  transformed  into  alcohol  and 
•carbonic  acid  under  the  influence  of*  yeast.  In  addition  to  dextrose, 
urine  may  in  this  disease  contain  small  quantities  of  inosite  (p.  100),  of 
U-vulos*',3  and  in  a  few  cases  glycogen  itself  has  been  found  (Leube4). 

Milk  sugar,  which  occurs  often  in  the  urine  of  nursing  mothers,  is 
^ilso  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  grape  sugar.  It  undergoes  the  alcoholic 
fermentation  slowly,  and  can  only  be  distinguished  with  certainty 
from  grape  sugar  by  separating  it  out  from  the  urine  and  examining 
its  properties  (we  p.  757).  In  these  cases,  however,  the  symptoms  of 
•diabetes  are  absent. 

The  quantity  of  grape  sugar  in  diabetic  urine  is,  as  a  rule,  over 
4  per  cent.,  rising  to  7,  9,  or  even  1 2  per  cent.  The  quantity  varies 
considerably  with  the  diet  ;  carbohydrate  diet  increases  it  ;  the  with- 
drawal of  carbohydrate  food,  especially  if  combined  with  the  adminis- 

1  The  reader  will  find  un  account  of  recent  researches  on  this  <|iicstion  in  Bunge's 
Plii/siol.  Clit'in.  translated  hy  Wooldridge.  It,  however,  appears  to  me  that  Bunge  is 
inclined  to  lay  tiw>  much  stivss  on  the  muscular  glycogen  as  a  source  of  diabetic  sugar. 
.1-"  i>|>.  ::i  I  uml  540  ct  m-q.  of  this  book.  Phloridzin  diabetes  referred  to  on  p.  544 
has  been  the  subject  of  several  researches  since  that  page  was  written.  The  chief 
memoirs  on  the  subject  an- :  v.  Mrring,  Vrrhandl.  V.  tind  VI.,  Cong.  inn.  MfiL  Xt-it. 
/.•/i«.  Med.  xiv.  415,  xvi.  481.  Moritz  and  Prausnitz,  Zeit.  I3iol.  xxvii.  Ml ;  Kiilz  and 
Wright,  Ibid.  p.  1H1. 

*  Leroti*,  Paris,  1855,  pp.  1W8,  M 

3  For  references  see  p.  120  ;  to  these  may  be  added,  Kiilz,  '  On  Itevorotatory  sugar  in 
urine,'  Zeit.  Jiiol.  xxvii  *  Vircho-.v's  Arcliir,  cxiii.  891. 
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t ration  of  morphia  or  codria,  diminishes  it,  or  may  even  cause  the 
entire  disappearance  of  sugar  from  the  urine.  In  the  most  severe  form 
of  diabetes,  however,  both  drugs  and  dieting  are  useless. 

The  properties  and  reactions  of  dextrose  have  been  already  fully  dealt  with  in 
Chapter  IX ;  it  is,  therefore,  only  necessary  here  to  briefly  recapitulate  those 
tests  which  are  most  suitable  for  its  detection  in  urine. 

1.  The  copper  test. — Boiling  \vitn  Fehling's  solution  (which  should  itself  In- 
previously  boiled  to  ensure  that  no  reduction  occurs  in  it  without  admixture  with 
urine)  produces  a  yellow  or  red  precipitate  of  the  cuprous  hydrate  or  oxide. 
Trommer's  test  (the  addition  of  copper  sulphate  to  the  urine  followed  by  caustic 
potash)  does  not  in  my  experience  answer  so  well.' 

Fehling's  solution  in  solid  form  may  be  applied  to  urine  by  means  of  Paw's 
test-pellets,  and  Dr.  Oliver  has  introduced  cupric  test-paper. 

2.  Bismuth  test. — This  consists  in  the  black  precipitate  of  metallic  bismuth 
that  occurs  on  boiling  an  alkaline  solution  of  bismuth  nitrate  with  the  urine. 
For  this  purpose  Bottger's  solution  (bismuth  siibnitrate  5  grammes,  tartaric  acid1 
t>  grammes,  30  c.c.  distilled  water,  and  strong  caustic  soda  added  carefully  till  a> 
clear  solution  is  obtained),  or  Nylander's  reagent  (bismuth  subnitrate  2  grammes, 
sodio-potassium  tartrate  4  grammes,  liquor  sod;c  55  c.c.,  distilled  water  47  c.c.) 
may  be  employed. 

As  albuminous  materials  in  the  urine  may  also  produce  a  black  precipitate 
from  the  formation  of  bismuth  sulphide,  Briicke  -  recommends  the  following- 
method  :  Frohn's  reagent  is  made  as  follows :  freshly  precipitated  bismuth  sub- 
nitrate,  1-5  gramme,  and  20  c.c.  water  are  heated  to  boiling,  and  7  grammes  potas- 
sium iodide  and  20  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  are  then  added.  Equal  quantities- 
of  urine  and  water  are  put  into  two  test-tubes ;  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  the 
water  till  Frohn's  reagent  no  longer  produces  cloudiness.  In  this  way  the 
necessary  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  ascertained,  and  this  quantity  is  added 
to  the  urine  ;  the  reagent  is  then  added  and  the  mixture  filtered.  The  filtrate 
should  not  now  become  cloudy  on  adding  either  hydrochloric  acid  or  the  reagent- 
It  is  boiled  with  excess  of  caustic  soda  or  potash  ;  if  a  grey  or  black  colour  results 
sugar  is  present. 

3.  Moore's  test. — The  urine  containing  sugar  is  heated  with  caustic  potash 
solution,  and  the  mixture  becomes  yellow,  then  brown. 

4.  Picric  acid  test.3 — Heat  the  urine  with  a  few  drops  of  concentrated  solution 
of  picric  acid,  or  a  little  solid  picric  acid  may  be  used.     Add  caustic  potash,  and 
a  brown  red  colour,  due  to  puramic  acid,  is  obtained. 

5.  Fermentation  test. — A  test-tube  is  half  filled  with  the  urine,  and  a  little 
German  yeast  added;  the  tube  is  filled  up  with,  and  inverted  over  mercury,  and 
left  in  a  warm  place  for  twenty-four  hours.   Carbonic  acid  collects  in  the  tube,  and 
may  be  tested  for  in  two  ways :  (1)  it  is  whollj'  absorbed  by  strong  caustic  potash 
solution ;  (2)  it  gives  a  white  cloudy  precipitate  with  lime  or  baryta-water.     The 
liquid  gives  the  tests  for  alcohol. 

A  conlrol  experiment  should  be  made  in  another  test  tube  with  yeast  and 


1  See  also  Lauder  Brunton,  '  Non-precipitation  of  Cuprous  Oxide  in  certain  case«  of 
Diabetic  Urine  '  (Bartholomew's  Hasp.  Reports,  xvi.  285) ;  a  yellow  solution  instead  of  a 
yellow  precipitate  occasionally  forms,  the  cuprous  oxide  being  apparently  held  in  solution 
by  certain  urinary  constituents. 

*  Wien.  Akad.  Sit-iinijuhri:  vol.  Ixii.  1.H75,  2.  Abth. 

3  G.  Johnson,  Lancet,  November  18,  1«82. 
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water,  a-  :i  small  yield  of  carbonic  aciil  is  often  obtained  from  impurities  in  the 

Veasl. 

Auothei  method  of  performing  the  test  i>  to  connect  a  flask  containing  the 
urine  and  yi-a-t  l.y  a  bent  irlass  tube  with  another  vessel  containing  lime-water; 
the  gas  passes  into  the  second  flask  as  it  comes  off,  and  gives  a  precipitate  of 
calcium  carbonate  with  the  lime-water. 

In  order  to  separate  grape  sugar  from  the  urine  the  latter  is  evaporated  to  a 
syrup  on  the  water-bath,  and  the  residue  extracted  with  absolute  alcohol  ; 
evaporate  the  extract  to  dryness,  and  once  more  extract  with  absolute  alcohol  ; 
add  to  this  extract  a  solution  of  potash  in  80  per  cent,  alcohol  ;  a  precipitate 
forms  which  after  pouring  off  the  alcohol  is  dissolved  in  water,  neutralised  with 
acetic  acid,  and  precipitated  with  lead  acetate,  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  treated 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ;  the  lead  sulphide  is  removed  by  filtration,  and  the 
filtrate  contains  the  grape  sugar,  which  crystallises  out  on  evaporation,  and  may 
be  purified  by  recrystallisation  (Salkowski  and  Leube). 

Another  method  consists  in  precipitating  the  urine  with  normal  lead  acetate, 
filtering,  and  treating  the  filtrate  with  basic  lead  acetate  and  ammonia.  This 
precipitates  the  sugar  ;  the  precipitate  suspended  in  water  is  decomposed  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  filtered.  The  filtrate  is  evaporated,  and  grape  sugar 
crystallises  out  (Hrucke). 

Hydroxybutyric  acid  in  the  urine.  —  In  addition  to  grape  sugar,  diabetic  urine 
may  contain  other  substances.  One  of  these  is  an  acid  first  discovered  in  the 
urine  by  Minkowski,1  which  he  found  to  be  identical  with  the  P-nydroacybutyric 
nc'ul  of  Wislicenus,  but  differing  from  it  in  being  optically  active  ;  (a)D  =  —  23-4. 
Such  acids  are  poisonous  when  introduced  into  the  circulation.  Its  quantity  in 
the  urine  is  variable  ;  it  often  occurs  in  the  urine  when  acetone  also  is  present, 
and  diacetic  acid,  a  substance  allied  to  acetone,  can  be  formed  from  it.  Diacetic 
acid  may  also  be  found  in  the  urine  of  diabetics  ;  its  quantity  and  that  of  the 
hydroxybutyric  acid  vary  in  a  parallel  degree  (Wolpe2).  The  presence  of 
0-hydroxybutyric  acid  in  diabetic  urine  has  been  also  observed  by  Kiilz*  and  by 
Stadflmann,1  who  .trive  methods  for  its  separation  from  urine,  but  we  are  not  at 
present  acquainted  with  the  clinical  significance  of  its  appearance  there. 

Acetone  and  ethyl-diacetic  acid  in  the  urine.1—  The  appearance  of  these  sub- 
stances in  the  urine  is  full  of  clinical  importance. 

Art-tone,  or  dimethyl  ketone  (C',H8O),  has  been  prepared  artificially,  and  its 
chemical  relationship  to  the  alcohols  has  already  been  described  (p.  66).  It  may 
be  detected  by  the  following  tests:  — 

(1)  In  the  pure  state  it  forms,  with  excess  of  concentrated  aqueous  solution 
of  sodium  bisulphite,  a  crystalline  compound  (acetone  +  sodium  bisulphite)  whicl. 
separates  out  in  shining  scales. 

(!')  Lieben's  iodoform  test,  as  modified  by  Ilalfe,  may  be  used  to  detect  acetone 
in  urine:  L'O.  grains  of  ]iotassium  iodide  are  dissolved  in  a  drachm  of  liquor  potassa; 
and  boiled:  the  urine  is  then  carefully  floated  on  to  its  surface  in  a  test-tube. 
At  the  point  of  contact  a  precipitation  of  phosphates  occurs,  which,  if  acetone  is 
pre-ent,  becomes  yellow  and  studded  \\  it  h  yellow  jxiints  of  iodoform.  This  tr-t 
is  much  better  obtained  by  distilling  a  small  quantity  of  urine  and  applying  it  to 


.  ,-j-j,.  I'utli.  n.  Pharmnk.  xviii.  41.  -  Chfni.  CrntmlM.  1««7,  p.  277. 

•'•  /.,-it.  lii.,1.  \xiii  «  Ibid.  p.  •:.!•.. 

4  I  am  ni(lclit«-<l  for  many  of  my  n-fi-n-nces  on  this  siilij»-i-t  t<>  a  chapter  with  the  above 
iii  MiirMumi's  Clinic<il  Clinnistry  of  I'riiii . 
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the  distillate.     This  test  has  the  disadvantage  that  lactic  acid  and  ethyl  alcohol 
behave  similarly. 

(3)  Le  Nobel's  test.' — On  adding  an  alkaline  solution  of  sodium  nitro-prusside, 
so  dilute  as  to  have  only  a  slight  red  tint,  to  a  fluid  containing  acetone,  a  ruby- 
red  colour  is  produced,  which  in  a  few  moments  changes  to  yellow,  and  on  boiling, 
after  adding  acid,  to  greenish  blue  or  violet.     A  quarter  of  a  milligramme  of 
acetone  can  be  thus  detected. 

(4)  Chautard's  test.- — A  drop  of  aqueous  solution  of  magenta  decolourised  by 
sulphurous  acid  gives  with  fluids  containing  over  O'Ol  per  cent,  of  acetone  a  violet 
colour.     This  appears  in  dilute  solutions  after  the  lapse  of  four  or  five  minutes. 

(5)  Baeyer  and  Drewsen's  indigo  test, — A  few  crystals  of  nitro-benzaldehyde 
are  dissolved  by  heat  in  the  fluid  suspected  to  contain  acetone ;  on  cooling,  the 
aldehyde  separates  as  a  white  cloud.     The  mixture  is  then  made  alkaline  with 
dilute  soda,  and  if  acetone  be  present,  first  yellow,  then  green,  followed  by  an 
indigo  blue  colour,  appear  within  ten  minutes. 

In  cases  where  only  traces  of  acetone  are  present,  large  amounts  of  urine 
(50  litres)  are  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  submitted  to  fractional  distil- 
lation, the  lighter  volatile  part  being  collected.  Acetone  in  the  distillate  is 
recognised  by  its  boiling  point  (56°  to  68°  C.),  specific  gravity  (0  8U  at  0°  C.), 
odour,  and  the  reactions  just  mentioned.  Alcohol,  which  is  sometimes  present  in 
the  urine  with  acetone,  may  also  distil  over.  To  separate  them  the  residue  is 
treated  with  fused  calcium  chloride  in  excess,  and  distilled  on  the  water-bath ; 
the  distillate  treated  with  calcium  chloride  and  again  distilled;  the  process  may 
be  again  repeated ;  acetone  distils  over.  Alcohol  remains  with  the  calcium 
chloride  residues,  which  give  it  off  by  distillation  over  the  free  flame.  It  may  be 
detected  by  the  i<xloform  reaction  and  the  formation  of  aldehyde  and  acetic  acid 
on  oxidation  (Salkowski  and  Leube). 

Etliyldiaeetic  acid  (C,,HI(,OS)  strikes  a  Bordeaux  red  colour  with  a  solution  of 
ferric  chloride ;  it  has  often  been  confused  with  and  mistaken  for  acetone ;  but 
the  reaction  with  ferric  chloride  distinguishes  them,  and  from  this  test  its 
presence  in  urine  is  generally  inferred.3  Under  the  influence  of  alkalis  it 
takes  up  water  and  splits  into  acetone,  alcohol,  and  carbonic  acid 
(C6H1003  +  H20  =  C3H60  +  C2HgO  +  C02).4  If  this  occurs  in  the  blood  (for 
Acetonremia,  see  p.  314)  or  urine  it  is  probably  the  sodium  salt,  which  undergoes 
a  similar  decomposition. 

C6HBNaO.,  +  2H.,0  =  C3H60  +  C2H8O  +  NaHC03 
[sodium  ethyl  [acetone]  [alcohol]  [soilinni  hydrogen 

diacetate]  carbonate] 

This  view  of  the  origin  of  acetone  was  supported  by  the  fact  that  alcohol  \\;is 
found  in  the  urine  with  it.  Some  observers,  however,  have  noted  certain  facts 
which  bear  against  this  theory  of  the  origin  of  acetone.  There  are  other  sub- 
stances that  may  occur  in  the  urine  which  give  the  ferric  chloride  reaction, 
namely,  /3-hydroxybutyric  acid,  sulpho-  (thio-)  cyanates,  acetic  acid,  and  formic 
acid  ;  and,  according  to  Legal,*  the  urine  of  patients  who  have  taken  thalline,  anti- 
pyrine,  salicylic,  and  carbolic  acids  may  also  give  it.  If,  however,  the  urine  is 


1  Chem.  Centralbl.  1884,  j>.  C2C.    Legal's  test,  Jo-urn.  Pharm.  (5),  xviit.  206,  is  almost" 
the  same  as  Le  Nobel's. 
8  Bull.  soc.  chim.  xlv.  88. 

3  This  was  first  noted  in  urine  by  Gerhardt,  Wien.  med.  Prcsse,  1871,  No.  1. 

4  Rupstein,  Centralbl.  med.  Wiss.  1874,  No.  55.  5  Loc.  cit. 
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|>reviously  boiled,  diacctic  arid,  if  present,  still  gives  the  ferric-chloride  reaction, 
l>ut  thc-e  other  Mil>stance>  do  not.  Fleischer1  found  that  the  substance  wliidi 
.gives  the  ferric-chloride  reaction  in  diabetic  urine  is  not  taken  up  by  ether  after 
tin-  urine  ha-.  Keen  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  whereas  othyl-diacctic  acid  is 
soluble  in  ether.  Salkowski  -  confirmed  this  observation,  and  moreover  found  the 
urine  after  boiling  did  not  give  the  ferric-chloride  reaction.  These  observers,  there- 
fun-,  conclude  that  in  most  cases  it  is  not  ethyl-diacetic  acid  from  which  acetone 
originates,  but  some  other  at  present  unknown,  but  probably  related  substance; 
it  may  chance  to  be  the  hydroxylnityric  acid  already  mentioned.  Whatever  the 
.substance  may  be  that  causes  it,  the  appearance  of  this  reaction  in  diabetic  urine 
is  of  grave  import,  often  foretelling  the  onset  of  diabetic  coma  and  death.  This 
-ulistaiK  f  is.  in  fact,  probably  the  poison  which  produces  these  effects.  It 
appears  certain  that  the  poison  is  not  acetone.*  The  smell  of  acetone  in  the 
breath  and  urine  should  always  cause  one  to  give  a  careful  prognosis ;  but 
-acetone  may  be  absent  and  diabetic  coma  ensue ;  and  acetone  may  be  present 
without  any  sign  of  coma,  or  even  of  diabetes,  v.  Jaksch  4  found  acetone  in  the 
urine  of  healthy  people  in  amount  up  to  1  centigramme  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 
It  is  probably  a  product  of  normal  metabolism.  It  is  increased  in  diabetes,  but 
:d>o  in  many  febrile  conditions,  e.g.  small-pox,  typhus,  pneumonia,  scarlet  fever, 
measles,  cancer,  Bright 's  disease,  perityphlitis,  strangulated  hernia,  Jcc.  and  in 
these  conditions  no  diabetic  coma  ensues.  West  has  confirmed  v.  Jaksch  on  most 
points.4  Acetone  given  in  large  doses  to  animals  and  men.  even  when  diabetic, 
produces  no  coma  (Salomon  and  Brieger0). 


(.I.YcriJONIC   ACID   IN   THE    URINE 

Glycimmic  acid  (C6H,0O7)  is  the  substance  which,  above  all  others, 
i>  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  sugar  in  the  urine.  Uric  acid,  creatinine, 
•and  hippuric  acid,  e\  en  when  in  excess  in  the  urine,  rarely  produce  more 
than  a  small  amount  of  reduction  of  Folding's  solution.  But  glycuronic 
-acid  gives  a  heavy  yellow  or  red  precipitate  of  cuprous  hydrate  or 
oxide  in  the  same  way  as  dextrose  does.  It  also  reduce*  bismuth, 
^ilver  and  mercury  oxides  in  an  alkaline  solution,  and  is  dextro- 
rotary. 

It  occurs  in  normal  urine  in  such  small  quantities  that  it  may  be 
considered  to  be  practically  absent.  It  ocean  in  the  urine  in  abui, 
dance  after  the  administration  of  certain  poisons  and  drugs,  such  u 
chloral  and  butyl  chloral,  nitrobenzol,  orthonitrotoluol,  camphor,  curare, 
morphia,  and  after  chloroform  narcosis.  These  drugs  were,  by  the 
•older  obser\ers.  said  to  produce  glycosuria  ;  but  that  sugar  is  absent 

'   Jitnt.irli.  iin-il.  Wurh.  1*711.  No.  1M.  »  Die  Li'lir,'  n>nt  Hani,  p.  :il»7. 

Ku-Miniul    supi-  .-//.   Arch.  klin.   Mi-il.  vol.  xiv.  lM74i.     Art'toii' 

Jir-4  found  in  diulp.-tic  urin«-  liy  lVtt«-r-.  I'nnjrr  I'ii-rti-ljiilirMcli.  vol.  Iv.  1- 

1  An-ftninrii-  inn!  ]>ui~;-t< niurn-.  Berlin.  ISM:,;  xer  alao  Deichmiiller  and  Toll.-n. 
Ami.  , I.  Chi-iii.  t-i-i\.  -H;  Wind!.',  /. ,/-,  /-;,,„,/  J/,-,f.  t'hir.  Juurital,  July  1HK4 ;  Suuiulli\, 
Hir»iiiii/li(iin  M'  l-'rlinini-v  1885. 

5  West,  Med.  Clin.  Traiu.  Ixxii.  lil.  «  Zeit.  klin.  M,,l  vi.  Heft  i. 
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can  be  conclusively  shown  by  the  non- occurrence  of  the  alcoholic  fer- 
mentation with  yeast.  The  only  absolute  means,  however,  of  identi- 
fying glycuronic  acid  in  the  urine  is  to  separate  it  out  and  examine  its 
properties. 

The  chief  properties  of  this  substance  with  references  to  literature 
will  be  found  on  p.  110.  We  have  now  to  consider  the  method  to  be 
adopted  in  separating  it  from  urine,  and  to  discuss  its  clinical 
significance. 

The  best/  method  to  obtain  glycuronic  acid  from  urines  that  contain  it  is  that 
recommended  by  Schmiedeberg  and  Meyer.1  A  large  quantity  of  urine  is 
decolourised  by  animal  charcoal,  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  and  then  digested  with 
large  quantities  of  damp  barium  hydrate  in  the  presence  of  gentle  heat  over  a 
water-bath.  It  is  then  extracted  with  absolute  alcohol ;  glycuronic  acid  and 
other  substances  are  left  undissolved.  The  residue  is  mixed  with  water  and 
filtered ;  more  baryta  is  added  to  the  filtrate  ;  it  is  again  filtered,  and  the  filtrate 
evaporated  down  over  a  water-bath.  An  amorphous  barium  compound  separates 
out ;  this  is  washed  with  water,  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid  ;  the  barium  sul- 
phate is  filtered  off,  the  filtrate  is  evaporated  down  and  dried  in  vacvo,  when 
crystals  of  the  anhydride  will  be  obtained. 

There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  precise  compound  it  forms  in  the  urine.  The- 
principal  salt  present  appears  to  be  potassium  glycuronate.  Compounds  with  urea 
are  also  present,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  substances  described  by  Jaffe- 
and  others  as  urochloralic  acid,  uronitrotoluol,  &c.,  as  occurring  in  the  urine  after 
the  use  of  certain  drugs  are  aromatic  compounds  of  glycuronic  acid.  Indoxyl 
glycuronate,  skatoxyl  glycuronate,  and  other  aromatic  compounds  have  also  been 
described.  Its  formation,  according  to  Ashdown,3  probably  occurs  in  the  renal 
secreting  cells. 

The  clinical  significance  of  the  appearance  of  this  substance  in  the 
urine  after  the  use  of  drugs  is  not  great.  The  condition  of  the  urine 
is,  in  these  cases,  a  transitory  one,  and  to  the  physician  it  is  a  matter 
of  merely  theoretical  interest  whether  the  reducing  substance  in  the 
urine  is  sugar  or  glycuronic  acid.  In  certain  cases,  however,  it  appears- 
in  the  urine  without  any  drug  treatment  ;  to  the  physician  and  for 
purposes  of  life  assurance  it  is  then  most  important  to  be  able  to  say 
whether  or  not  diabetes  is  present.  A  case  recorded  by  Ashdown  of 
a  man  who  otherwise  was  perfectly  healthy  is  an  illustration  of  this  ; 
and  it  may  in  the  future  be  found  that  other  supposed  cases  of  diabetes 
are  really  cases  of  glycuronic  acid  in  the  urine.  The  latter  condition 
does  not  appear  to  be  dangerous  to  life,  while  diabetes  is  a  most 
serious  disease.  In  Ashdown's  case  the  urine  was  not  increased  either 
in  volume  or  density. 

1  Zeit.  phijsiol.  Cliem.  iii.  4-2-2. 

*  Ibid.  ii.  47.     See  also  Kiilz,  Zeit.  Biol.  xxvii.  247. 

3  Brit.  Med.  Journ.  vol.  i.  1890,  p.  Ki'.t. 
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FATS  IX   THE  URINE 

Fats  may  lie  present  in  the  urine  under  three  conditions  :— 

(1  )  When  no  disease  of  the  kidneys  is  present. 

«.   From  excess  of  fat  in  the  food  (Bernard,1  Wiener,2  Seriba  3). 

ft.  After  administration  of  cod-liver  oil  (Sir  W.  Roberts  4). 

c.  In  fat-embolism  occurring  after  fractures. 

(I.  In  the  fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver  that  occurs  in  phosphorus- 
poison  in  ";. 

c.  In  cases  of  long-standing  suppuration,  phthisis,  and  pya-mia  ; 
here  doubtless  fatty  degeneration  of  the  pus-cells  occurs. 

f.  In  diabetes  mellitus,  when  there  is  often  a  lipannic  condition  "' 
(see  p.  315). 

In  all  these  cases  the  excess  of  fat  passes  into  the  blood,  and 
thence  to  the  kidneys. 

(2)  In  disease  of  the  urinary  organs. 

//.  Tn  Bright's  disease  ;  fatty  casts  are  often  seen. 
//.  In  pyonephrosis  (Ebstein6).      This  comes  under  the  same  cate- 
gory as  the  cases  included  under  e. 

(3)  In  a  peculiar  disease,  which  occurs  in  the  tropics,  known  as 
rliyln  ,-iti.       This    is  sometimes    accompanied    with    the    formation  of 
tumours  containing  lymph,  in  the  regions  of  the  scrotum   and  thighs 
(.•.'/    p.  349).      Its  most  marked  symptom,  however,  is  the  passing  of 
milky  urine.     It  is  produced  by  a  parasitic  worm  called    the  filaria 
sauyii'ntix  /ntminix  ;   this  inhabits    the    lymphatics,    especially  of  the 
scrotum    and    lower   limbs.        It   is   also  found    in   large  numbers   in 
the  kidneys.    Not  only  chyle,  but  also  blood  may  be  found  in  the  urine. 
In    chylous   urine  the   following    abnormal  constituents   are    found  : 
Fibrinogen,  serum-globulin,  serum-albumin,  tinely  divided   fats,  traces 
of  soaps,   lecithin,  and  cholesterin  7  ;    in    fact,    all  the  constituents  of 
chyle  are  present.8     Chylous  urine  usually  coagulates  when  passed  or 
deposits   strands  of  fibrin.     It  is  difficult  to  explain  the  occurrem-t 
cliyliirin    without    supposing    that    a    fistulous   communication    exi 
between  the  lacteals  and  the  urinary  passages  ;  and  though  sometimes 

'  Lemons,  Paris,  vol.  ii.  1859,  p.  HI;.  -  .  I  /•<•//.  path.  A  not.  ii. 

inch,   '/.cit.f.  Cliir.  xii.  11s. 
4  Quoted  by  MacMunn,  ('Hit.  ('linitixtri/  <>J  I'rinr,  p.  '208. 

•  K..l«-rt.  />IM.  Halle.  !>-".  "   l>,-nl.ti-li.  Arch.f.  klin.  Mr<l.  xxiii.  118. 
r  Cliolcstcrin  has  also  l)ccn  found  in  the  urine  in  fatty  degeneration  of  the  kidneys 

(Beale.  .Irctiirrx  of  Mi'dicinc.  is.'Ti.  in  diiilx-tf*  and  jaundice  (Salisbury,  Amer.  Jonrn. 
Med.  Sri'  mil  in  tin-  nriiif  of   an   r]iili-|>tic   treated    with    potassium   lircunidr 

ll'ohl.  I'l-trr.ilmrtfi'i-  >,i,;l.  WocJl.  1877,  p.  171). 

*  For    ali:il\-.-s    of    cliylous    urilH-    xt;-    Ho|.|..--Scyl.-r,  Phl/xhil     ('Ill-Ill,    p.    H70  :    Kggel, 

••//.  Arrli.  klhi.  Med.  vi.  421;  Bvieger,  Zeit.  phyaiul.  Client,  iv.  407. 
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a  post-mortem  examination  has  failed  to  reveal  the  presence  of  such,  in 
other  cases  it  has  been  found  (Odennis  and  Lang,1  Hensen  2). 

For  the  recognition  and  estimation  of  the  fat,  lecithin,  and  cholesterin,  the 
same  methods  may  be  employed  as  have  already  been  described  in  connection 
with  nervous  tissue  (p.  533).  They  are  all  soluble  in  ether;  the  ether  is  evaporated 
off,  and  they  are  found  in  the  residue.  The  characteristic  reactions  of  fats  are 
described  on  p.  487,  of  lecithin  p.  Z'2(i,  and  of  cholesterin  p.  531. 

ALCAPTONUBIA 

We  have  already  seen  that,  after  the  administration  of  carbolic- 
acid,  gallic  acid,  and  other  aromatic  compounds,  the  urine  if  alkaline 
becomes  dark-brown  on  exposm-e  to  the  air.  This  condition  is  produced 
by  the  oxidation  of  pyrocatechiri,  hydroquinon,  pyrogallol,  and  similar 
substances.  The  same  compounds  probably  cause  a  similar  darkening 
that  occurs  in  the  urine  of  herbivora,  the  diet  of  these  animals  contain- 
ing a  large  amount  of  aromatic  substances. 

In  certain  cases,  the  pathology  of  which  is  not  well  understood,  an 
excess  of  these  same  aromatic  compounds  appears  in  human  urine 
without  the  administration  of  drugs  ;  the  urine  consequently,  as  in  so- 
called  carboluria,  darkens  on  exposure  to  the  air.  Cases  of  this  kind 
were  first  described  by  Bb'deker,3  and  he  called  the  substance  alcapton, 
and  the  condition  alcaptonuria.  Gorup-Besanez  4  was  the  first  to  sug- 
gest that  alcapton  and  ipyrocatechin  are  the  same  thing.  Salkowski 
and  Leube,  Epstein  and  Miilleiy'  take  the  same  view.  W.  G.  Smith  fi 
and  Preusse  7  believe  that,  in  addition  to  pyrocatechin,  protocatechuic 
acid  is  largely  present  in  these  cases.  Udranszky8  believes  that  both  of 
these  are  derived  from  an  organic  compound,  which  he  calls  a  humous 
substance.  In  some  cases  examined  by  Kirk,9  he  separated  an  acid 
from  the  urine,  which  he  calls  uroleucic  acid  (C9H10O5),  which,  accord- 
ing to  Huppert,  is  probably  pyrogallolpropionic  acid. 

It  is  possible  that  in  different  cases  we  may  have  different  aromatic- 
compounds  present ;  they  all  darken  on  oxidation ;  and  they  all  reduce 
Fehling's  solution,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with  dextrose. 

ALKALOIDS   IN   THE    URINE 

The  absorption   of  alkaloids  from  the  alimentary  canal  sometimes 

occurs  ;  these  are  carried  to  the  kidneys  and  excreted  there  unchanged ; 

•• 

1  Vircliow-Hirsch,  Jahresb.  vol.  ii.  1874,  p.  674.  2  Pfliiger's  Archiv,  x.  94. 

3  Zcit.  rat.  Med.  vii.  128.  *  Lehrbuch,  ii.  824. 

5  Virchow's  Archiv,  Ixii.  554.  6  ])nl>Uii  Jo  urn.  Med.  Sci.  Jan.  1882. 

7  Zcit.  physiol.  Chen:,  ii.  824.  8  Ibid.  xi.  587 ;  xii.  88. 

u  Brit.  Med.  Journ.  vol.  ii.  1888,  p.  ;J82 ;  vol.  ii.  1889,  p.  1149. 
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atropine,  quinine,  and  strychnine,  and  .sometimes  morphine,  may  thus, 
after  their  administration  t<>  ;i  patient,  be  found  in  his  urine. 

Whether  ptomaines  and  leucomaines,  formed  by  putrefaction  in  the 
intestine,  pass  normally  in  the  same  way  into  the  urine  is  very  doubt- 
ful. If  such  alkaloids  as  neurine  and  choline  are  thus  formed,  they 
are  probably  wholly  destroyed  by  further  putrefaction  before  there  is 
time  for  absorption  to  take  place  (.sw  Chapter  XXXV). 

In  cases  of  disease,  symptoms  may  be  sometimes  explained  by 
supposing  that  absorption  of  poisonous  animal  alkaloids  is  occurring. 
That  such  is  the  case  remains  to  be  proved  in  most  cases. 

Normal  urine  is  free  from  all  alkaloids,  except  creatinine,  and  the 
same  is  true  for  most  cases  of  morbid  urine.  Diarnines  have,  however, 
liren  found  in  cases  of  cystinuria,  cholera,  and  pernicious  anaemia. 

The  toxicity  of  normal  urine  has  been  explained  by  Ponchet  and 
Bouchard  as  due  to  the  presence  of  ptomaines.  Stadthagen  has, 
however,  shown  that  it  is  more  probably  due  to  the  potassium  salts  the 
urine  contains. 

A  fuller  discussion  of  the  subject  with  reference  to  literature  will 
be  found  in  Chapter  XIII. 

DIAZO-REACTJON    IN    URINE 

The  diazo-reaction,  sometimes  called  Ehrlich's  reaction,  is  as 
follows  :  Two  solutions  are  necessary  ;  (1)  a  concentrated  solution  of 
sulphanilic  acid  ;  (2)  a  solution  of  sodium  nitrite  (1  in  200).  200  c.c. 
of  (1)  are  mixed  with  10  c.c.  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid  and  6  c.c.  of  (2). 
Equal  quantities  of  this  mixture  and  the  urine  are  mixed  and  rendered 
strongly  alkaline  with  ammonia.  A  bright  carmine-red  colouration 
constitutes  the  reaction.  After  standing  twelve  to  thirty-six  hours,  a 
deposit  occurs,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  green  or  black.  The  reaction 
is  never  given  by  healthy  urine.  Rutimeyer  (see  'Lancet,'  ii.  1890, 
p.  413),  who  has  examined  260  urines,  states  it  is  of  special  value  in 
the  diagnosis  of  typhoid  fever,  as  it  is  given  by  typhoid  urine,  but  mot 
in  the  urine  from  cases  of  intestinal  catarrh.  It  is  also  given  by  the 
in  ine  from  cases  of  acute  tuberculosis  (due  to  the  absorption  of  caseous 
matter?)  and  in  certain  other  disra.-^.  The  exact  diagnostic  value  of 
the  test  is  a  matter  for  future  clinical  research,  and  a  good  deal  of 
correspondence  on  the  subject  will  lx>  found  in  the  medical  journals. 
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CH APT  Kit    XLV 

QUANTITATIVE  ANALYSIS  OF  URINE 

ESTIMATION     OF     THE     TOTAL     SOLIDS 

a.  The  amount  of  total  solids  may  be  obtained  approximately  by  calculation 
from  the  specific  gravity.     The  last  two  figures  of  the  specific  gravity  are  multi- 
plied by  2-33  (for  adults),1  or  by  1-66  (for  children).     Thus,  if  a  man  passes  in 
the  day  1500  c.c.  of  urine  with  a  specific  gravity  of  1021,  then  21  x  2'33  =  48-93 
grammes  in  1000  c.c ,  or  73-39  grammes  of  solids  in  the  day's  urine  (1500  c.c.) 

b.  A  more  accurate  process  is  the  following  :  Take  5  c.c.  of  urine  in  a  weighed 
capsule.     Evaporate  it  in  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump  by  placing  the  capsule  over 
a  dish  containing  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.     After  twenty-four  hours  place 
fresh  sulphuric  acid  in  the  dish,  exhaust  again,  and  weigh  after  another  twenty- 
four  hours.     Deduct  the  weight  of  the  capsule,  and  the  remainder  gives  the  total 
solids  in  5  c.c.  of  urine. 

c.  A  quicker  process  is  to  evaporate  the  urine  in  a  weighed  capsule  to  drym-ss 
over  the  water-bath,  and  then  dry  the  residue  by  placing  the  capsule  in  an  air- 
bath  at  110°  C.  for  a  few  hours.    Cool  in  an  exsiccator,  and  weigh.    This  method 
is  not,  however,  very  accurate,  as  some  of  the  compounds  in  the  urine  decompose 
at  this  temperature. 

d.  In  the  residue  the  proportion  of  total  organic  to  total  inorganic  substances 
may  be  ascertained  by  the  processes  described  on  p.  18. 

ESTIMATION   OF  ACIDITY 

a.  Acidity  is  usually  expressed  in  terms  of  oxalic  acid. 

The  following  solution  is  necessary  : — 

Standard  caustic  soda  solution. — This  contains  40  grammes  of  pure  caustic  soda 
in  a  litre  of  distilled  water.  This  would  exactly  neutralise  63  grammes  of  pure 
oxalic  acid  :  1  c.c.  will  therefore  neutralise  an  amount  of  acidity  corresponding 
to  0-063  gramme  of  oxalic  acid.  This  solution  is  then  diluted  to  ten  times  its 
volume  with  water ;  1  c.c.  of  this  decinormal  solution  is  equivalent  to  0-0063  gr. 
of  oxalic  acid. 

Method. — Take  50  c.c.  of  urine  in  a  flask,  and  allow  the  alkaline  solution  to 
drop  into  it  from  a  burette.  After  every  addition  of  alkali  shake  the  mixture 
well,  and  test  its  reaction  by  taking  out  a  drop  on  a  clean  glass  rod,  and  putting 
it  on  litmus  paper.  When  the  reaction  is  such  that  red  litmus  paper  is  blued,  and 
blue  paper  reddened,  the  amount  used  from  the  burette  is  read  off. 

This  amount  multiplied  by  0-0063  gives  the  amount  of  acidity  in  terms  of 
oxalic  acid  in  50  c.c.  of  urine.  This  multiplied  by  2  gives  the  percentage.  If 
the  urine  is  alkaline  the  amount  of  alkalinity  can  be  similarly  determined  by 
means  of  a  decinormal  solution  of  oxalic  acid. 


'2-33  is  the  number  given  by  Hteser  and  Christison,  2  by  Trapp,  2'2  by  Loebiscli. 
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b.  The  acidity  of  urine  is  due  normally  to  acid  phosphate  of  soda.  The 
acidity  of  urine  may  therefore  be  reckoned  more  correctly  in  terms  of  phosphoric 
acid.  The  proportion  of  phosphoric  acid  combined  as  acid  phosphate  to  the  total 
amount  of  phosphoric  acid  present  may  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  acidity  of 
urine,  and  may  be  estimated  in  the  following  way  (Huppert) : — 

The  following  reagents  are  necessary : — 

i.  The  reagents  necessary  to  estimate  the  amount  of  total  phosphoric  acid 
(tee  p.  802). 

ii.  Standard  caustic  soda  solution,  containing  10  grammes  of  caustic  soda  in  a 
litre  of  distilled  water  :  1  c.c.  =  0-00591  gramme  of  phosphoric  acid  (P,O4). 

iii.  Standard  sulphuric  acid  solution.  This  contains  12'25  grammes  of 
sulphuric  acid  (HZS04)  in  solution.  It  may  be  obtained  by  taking  7'5  c.c.  of 
ordinary  sulphuric  acid  and  diluting  i.t  to  a  litre.  It  must  be  still  a  little  further 
diluted  until  a  known  volume  of  it  exactly  neutralises  the  same  volume  of  the 
soda  solution.  The  amount  of  extra  dilution  which  is  necessary  is  ascertained  by 
tit  ration. 

iv.  Saturated  solution  of  barium  chloride. 

v.  Neutral  litmus  solution. 

Method. — The  total  phosphoric  acid  is  first  determined  with  uranium  nitrate 
{tee  p.  802) ;  200  c.c.  of  urine  are  then  taken,  and  rendered  strongly  alkaline  with 
the  soda  solution  from  a  burette,  the  quantity  used  being  noted  Call  it  o. 
Chloride  of  barium  is  then  added  till  no  more  precipitate  occurs.  The  liquid  is 
filtered.  The  filtrate  is  coloured  with  neutral  litmus  solution.  It  is  then 
rendered  neutral  with  the  sulphuric-acid  solution  dropped  into  it  from  a  burette, 
the  quantity  used  being  noted.  Call  it  /?.- 

Ctilciihititm. — When  the  urine  has  been  rendered  alkaline  in  the  way  described 
the  unsaturated  phosphoric  acid  (i.e.  that  combined  as  acid  phosphate)  com- 
bines with  soda,  so  that  phosphate  of  soda  is  formed.  The  barium  chloride 
gives  a  precipitate  of  barium  phosphate.  After  the  removal  of  this  by  filtration 
the  alkalinity  of  the  fluid  is  determined  by  the  sulphuric-acid  solution.  The 
difference  in  the  amounts  of  acid  and  alkaline  fluids  used  will  correspond  to  the 
amount  of  unsaturated  phosphoric  acid  ;  from  this  the  quantity  of  acid  combined 
as  acid  phosphate  can  be  calculated  by  the  following  formula : — 

a?  =  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  combined  as  acid  phosphate ; 

a » quantity  in  grammes  of  phosphoric  acid  which  is  unsaturated  in  the  urine. 
=  (a-)B)x-0059 

bm total  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  in  urine  (found  by  the  uranium  nitrate 
method) ; 

a?  =  2(a-3); 

that  is,  one  has  to  subtract  a  third  of  the  total  phosphoric  acid  from  the 
amount  of  unsaturated  phosphoric  acid  and  multiply  the  difference  by  2. 

The  acid  phosphate  contains  in  its  molecule  two  parts  of  phosphoric  acid, 
•while  in  the  total  phosphates  there  are  three  per  molecule.  One,  therefore,  finds 
the  relation  of  the  acid  phosphate  to  the  total  phosphates  in  molecules  by  divid- 
ing the  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  combined  as  acid  phosphate  by  2,  and  thai. 
contained  in  the  total  phosphates  by  3. 

/.'.rti »i/>/f.     'JiM)  c.c.  of-urine  taken. 

Total  phosphoric  acid  (/>)-0'2  gramme. 

Another  200  c.c.  taken.     30  c.c.  (a)  of  soda  solution  added. 
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After  filtering  off  the  barium  phosphate  it  was  found  that  9'7  c.c.  ()8)  of  the 
sulphuric  acid  solution  were  necessary  to  neutralise  the  filtrate. 

a- 0  =  30 -9-7  =  20-3  c.c. 

Each  CM.  corresponds  to  0-00591  gramme  of  phosphoric  acid, 
a  =  (a -0)x  0-00591  =  20-3x0-00591=  0-12  gr.; 
«  =  2(a— *•)-  2(0-12  -2_2)  =  0.108  gramme. 

o  a/ 

The  proportion  of  total  phosphate  to  acid  phosphates  in  molecules 

0-2      0-108     „.,     .. 
-_-    :__=66:o4. 

ESTIMATION   OF   CHLORIDES 

The  chlorides  in  the  urine  consist  of  those  of  sodium  and  potassium,  the  latter 
only  in  small  quantities. 

The  method  adopted  for  the  determination  of  the  total  chlorides  consists  in 
their  precipitation  by  a  standard  solution  of  silver  nitrate  or  mercuric  nitrate. 

a.  Mohr's  method. — Precipitation  by  silver  nitrate. 
The  following  solutions  must  be  prepared  : — 

i.  Standard  silver  nitrate  solution.  Dissolve  29-075  grammes  of  fused  silver 
nitrate  in  a  litre  (1000  c.c.)  of  distilled  water ;  1  c.c.  =  001  gramme  of  sodiumi 
chloride. 

ii.  Saturated  solution  of  neutral  potassium  chromate. 

Analysis. — Take  10  c.c.  of  urine ;  dilute  with  100  c.c.  of  distilled  water. 

Add  to  this  a  few  drops  of  the  potassium  chromate  solution. 

Drop  into  this  mixture  from  a  burette  the  standard  silver  nitrate  solution  ;  the 
chlorine  combines  with  the  silver  to  form  silver  chloride,  a  white  precipitate. 
When  all  the  chlorides  are  so  precipitated,  silver  chromate  (red  in  colour)  goes 
down,  but  not  while  any  chloride  remains  in  solution.  The  silver  nitrate  must 
therefore  be  added  until  the  precipitate  has  a  pink  tinge. 

Read  off  the  quantity  of  standard  solution  used,  and  calculate  therefrom 
the  quantity  of  sodium  chloride  in  the  10  c.c.  of  urine  taken,  and  thence  the 
percentage. 

Sources  of  error  and  corrections. — A  high-coloured  urine  may  give  rise  to  diffi- 
culty in  seeing  the  pink  tinge  of  the  chromate  of  silver :  this  is  overcome  by 
diluting  the  urine  more  than  stated  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

1  c.c.  should  always  be  subtracted  from  the  total  number  of  c.c.  of  the  silver 
nitrate  solution  used,  as  the  urine  contains  small  quantities  of  certain  compounds 
more  easily  precipitable  than  the  chromate. 

b.  To  obviate  such  sources  of  error  the  following  modifications  of  the  test,  as 
described  by  Sutton,1  is  used  :  10  c.c.  of  urine  are  measured  into  a  thin  porcelain 
capsule  and    1   gramme  of  pure  ammonium  nitrate  added ;    the  whole  is  then 
evaporated  to  dryness,  and  gradually  heated  over  a  small  spirit  lamp  to  low  red- 
ness till  all  vapours  are  dissipated  and  the  residue  becomes  white.     It  is  then 
dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  the  carbonates  produced  by  the  com- 
bustion of  the  organic  matter  neutralised  by  dilute  acetic  acid ;  a  few  grains  of 

1  Volumetric  Analysis,  p.  809. 
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pure  calcium  carbonate  to  remove  all  free  acid  are  then  added,  and  one  or  two 
drops  of  potassium  chromate.  The  mixture  is  then  titrated  with  dccinormal  silver 
solution  (l»!'9fiG  gr.  of  silver  nitrate  per  litre)  until  the  end  reaction,  a  pink  colour, 
appears.  Each  c.c.  of  silver  solution  represents  0*005837  gr.  of  salt ;  consequently . 
if  12-5  c.c.  have  been  used,  the  weight  of  salt  in  the  10  c.c.  of  urine  is  0-07296  gr., 
or  0-7296  per  cent.  If  5-9  c.c.  of  urine  are  taken  for  titration,  the  number  of  c.c. 
of  silver  solution  used  will  represent  the  number  of  parts  of  salt  per  1000  parts  of 
urine. 

Pribratu  '  uses  potassium  permanganate  at  a  boiling  temperature  to  destroy 
organic  matter  instead  of  ammonium  nitrate.  Other  methods  for  estimating 
chlorides  are  those  of  Volhard,*  Habel  and  Fernholz,3  Arnold,1  and  7aielzer,*  but 
none  are  so  good  when  applied  to  urine  as  Mohr's. 

c    Liebig's  method.   -Precipitation  by  mercuric  nitrate. 

The  following  solutions  must  be  first  prepared : — 

i.  Standard  mercuric  nitrate  solution  : — Dissolve  20  grammes  of  pure  mercury 
in  boiling  nitric  acid ;  then  dilute  to  nearly  a  litre.  To  dilute  this  to  the  right 
strength,  preliminary  experiments  must  be  performed  with  a  standard  solution  of 
pure  sodium  chloride,  20  grammes  to  the  litre.  Take  10  c.c.  of  the  standard 
sodium  chloride  solution,  add  to  this  2  c.c.  of  a  4  per  cent,  solution  of  urea, 
and  5  c.c.  of  a  saturated  solution  of  sodium  sulphate.  Into  this  mixture  allow  the 
mercuric  nitrate  solution  to  flow  from  a  burette,  stirring  the  mixture  the  while. 
A  precipitate  forms,  which  redissolves  on  stirring ;  add  the  mercuric  nitrate 
solution  till  a  permanent  precipitate  (not  an  opalescence)  forms;  the  reaction  is 
then  complete.  The  strength  of  the  mercurial  solution  is  thus  determined,  and 
it  is  then  diluted  so  that  20  c.c.  =  0-2  gramme  of  sodium  chloride  =  10  c.c.  of  the 
standard  sodium  chloride  solution  :  1  c.c.  therefore  corresponds  to  O'Ol  gramme 
of  sodium  chloride,  or  0-OOG059  gramme  of  chlorine. 

ii.  Baryta  mixture. — This  is  made  by  adding  two  volumes  of  barium  hydrate 
solution  to  one  of  barium  nitrate  solution,  both  saturated  in  the  cold. 

iii.  Dilute  nitric  acid  (1  in  20). 

Analytit.— Take  40  c.c.  of  urine. 

Add  20  c.c.  of  baryta  mixture.  Filter  off  the  precipitate  which  forms,  which 
consists  of  sulphate  and  phosphate  of  barium. 

Take  15  c.c.  of  the  filtrate;  this  corresj>onds  to  10  c.c.  of  the  original  urine. 

Render  this  slightly  acid  with  dilute  nitric  acid. 

Run  in  the  standard  mercuric  nitrate  solution  from  a  burette,  stirring  the 
mixtun;  well  until  a  permanent  precipitate  appear*. 

Read  off  the  number  of  c.c.  used;  multiply  by  0-0 1.  This  gives  the  amount  of 
chlorine  us  sodium  chloride  contained  in  10  c.c.  urine. 

l-'.s l>lanation  and  vitrrect'wns. — This  test  (ir[M'iuls  on  the  fact  that  wht  n 
mercuric  nitrate  and  sodium  chloride  in  solution  are  mixed,  sodium  nitrate  and 
mercuric  chloride,  which  are  both  soluble  in  water,  are  formed.  It  is  not  till  all 
the  chloride  in  the  urine  is  so  decomposed  that  mercuric  nitrate  begins  to  com- 
bine with  the  urea  present  to  form  a  permanent  white  precipitate.  Hence  the 
necessity  of  estimating  the  chlorides  when  using  Liebig's  method  for  the  deter- 
mination of  urea. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  exact  point  at  which  the  precipitate  becomes  a  per- 


•itial.  ('Item,  ix  *  See  Button'*  Vol.  Anal.  \i.  810. 

•"•  I'fliiger't  Archil-,  xxiii.  86;  xxiv  *  Ibid.  xxxv.  541. 

'  "-a.  xviii.  JH 
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manent  one,  the  process  must  be  repeated  in  another  specimen.  The  advantage 
of  this  process  is  its  simplicity ;  its  disadvantage  is  that  the  end  point  is  rather 
obscure. 

If  the  urine  used  is  albuminous  the  albumin  must  be  first  removed  by  boiling, 
after  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid,  and  filtering  off  the  precipitated 
albumin. 


ESTIMATION   OF   THE   PHOSPHATES 

The  phosphoric  acid  in  the  urine  is  combined  with  soda,  potash,  lime,  and 
magnesia. 

a.  Estimation  of  the  total  phosphates. 

For  this  purpose  the  following  reagents  are  necessary  : — 

i.  A  standard  solution  of  uranic  nitrate.  The  uranic  nitrate  solution  contains 
35'5  grammes  in  a  litre  of  water ;  1  c.c.  corresponds  to  0  005  gramme  of  phos- 
phoric acid  (P2O4). 

ii.  Acid  solution  of  sodium  acetate.  Dissolve  100  grammes  of  sodic  acetate  in 
900  c.c.  of  water  ;  add  to  this  100  c.c.  of  glacial  acetic  acid. 

iii.  Solution  of  potassium  ferrocyanide. 

Method. — Take  50  c.c.  of  urine.  Add  5  c.c.  of  the  acid  solution  of  sodium 
acetate.  Heat  the  mixture  to  80°  C. 

Run  into  it  while  hot  the  standard  uranium  nitrate  solution  from  a  burette 
until  a  drop  of  the  mixture  gives  a  distinct  brown  colour  with  a  drop  of  potassium 
ferrocyanide  placed  on  a  porcelain  slab.  Read  off  the  quantity  of  solution  used 
and  calculate  therefrom  the  percentage  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  urine. 

b.  Estimation  of  the  phosphoric  acid  combined  with  lime  and  magnesia  (alka- 
line earths). 

Take  200  c.c.  urine.  Render  it  alkaline  with  ammonia.  Lay  the  mixture 
aside  for  twelve  hours.  Collect  the  precipita'ed  earthy  phosphates  on  a  filter ; 
wash  with  dilute  ammonia  (1  in  3).  Wash  the  precipitate  off  the  filter  with  water 
acidified  by  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid.  Dissolve  with  the  aid  of  heat,  adding  a 
little  more  acetic  acid  if  necessary.  Add  5  c.c.  of  the  acid  solution  of  sodium 
acetate.  Bring  the  volume  up  to  50  c.c.,  and  estimate  the  phosphates  in  this 
volumetrically  by  the  standard  uranium  nitrate,  as  before.  Subtract  the 
phosphoric  acid  combined  with  the  alkaline  earths  thus  obtained  from  the  total 
quantity  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  the  difference  is  the  amount  of  acid  combined 
with  the  alkalis  soda  and  potash. 

c.  Instead  of  uranium  nitrate  a  standard  solution  of  uranium  acetate  may  be 
used.     The  directions  for  the  making  of  these  standard  solutions  will  be  found  in 
'  Button's  Volumetric  Analysis.'    As  a  rule,  it  is  less  troublesome,  and  not  much 
more  expensive,  to  purchase  standard  solutions  ready  made. 


ESTIMATION   OF   THE    SULPHATES 

The  sulphates  in  the  urine  are  of  two  kinds :  the  pre-formed  sulphates,  viz. 
those  of  soda  and  potash,  and  the  combined  or  ethereal  sulphates.* 

a.  For  the  determination  of  the  total  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  (SOS)  (i.e.  pre- 
formed and  combined  sulphuric  acid  together)  in  the  urine  one  of  two  methods 
is  adopted  : — 

1.  Volumetric  method.  "2.  Gravimetric  method. 
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1.  Volumetric  determination.— This  process  consists  in  adding  to  a  given 
volume  of  the  urine  a  standard  solution  of  chloride  of  barium  so  long  as  a  preci- 
pitate of  barium  sulphate  is  formed. 

The  following  solutions  are  necessary  :— 

i.  Standard  barium  chloride  solution  :  30-5  grammes  of  crystallised  chloride 
of  barium  in  a  litre  of  distilled  water ;  1  c.c.  of  this  solution  corresponds  to  0-01 
gramme  of  sulphuric  acid  (SO,). 

ii.  Solution  of  sulphate  of  potash :  20  per  cent. 

iii.  Pure  hydrochloric  acid. 

Method. — 100  c.c.  of  urine  are  taken  in  a  flask.  This  is  rendered  acid  by  5  c.c. 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  boiled.  The  combined  sulphates  are  thus  converted 
into  ordinary  sulphates,  and  give  a  precipitate  like  them  with  barium  chloride. 
The  chloride  of  barium  solution  is  allowed  to  drop  into  this  mixture  as  long  as 
any  precipitate  occurs,  the  mixture  being  heated  before  every  addition  of  barium 
chloride  to  it.  After  adding  6  to  8  c.c.  of  the  standard  solution,  allow  the  preci- 
pitate to  settle  ;  pipette  off  a  few  drops  of  the  clear,  supernatant  fluid  into  a  watch- 
glass  ;  add  to  it  a  few  drops  of  the  standard  barium  nitrate  solution.  If  any  pre- 
cipitate occurs,  return  the  whole  to  the  flask  and  add  more  barium  chloride ;  again 
allow  the  precipitate  to  settle,  and  test  as  before  ;  go  on  in  this  way  until  no  more 
barium  sulphate  is  formed  on  the  addition  of  barium  chloride. 

Excess  of  barium  chloride  must  also  be  avoided ;  when  only  a  trace  of  excess 
is  present  a  drop  of  the  clear  fluid  removed  from  the  flask  gives  a  cloudiness 
with  a  drop  of  the  potassium  sulphate  solution  placed  on  a  glass  plate  over 
a  black  ground.  If  more  than  a  cloudiness  appears,  too  large  a  quantity  of  barium 
chloride  has  been  added,  and  the  operation  must  be  repeated.  From  the  quantity 
of  barium  chloride  solution  used,  the  percentage  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  urine  is 
calculat  ed. 

'2.  Gravimetric  determination  (i.e.  by  weight). — This  method  consists  in 
weighing  the  precipitate  of  barium  sulphate  obtained  by  adding  barium  chloride 
to  a  known  volume  of  urine ;  100  parts  of  sulphate  of  barium  correspond  with 
34'33  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  (SO,). 

Method  (Salkowski). — 100  c.c.  of  urine  are  taken  in  a  beaker.  This  is  acidified 
with  5  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  as  before. 

Chloride  of  barium  is  added  till  no  more  precipitate  occurs. 

The  precipitate  is  collected  on  a  small  filter  of  known  ash,  and  washed  with 
hot  distilled  water  till  no  more  barium  chloride  occurs  in  the  filtrate,  i.e.  until  the 
filtrate  remains  clear  after  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  hydric  sulphate.  Then 
wash  with  hot  alcohol,  and  afterwards  with  ether.  Remove  the  filter,  and  place 
it  with  its  contents  in  a  platinum  crucible.  Heat  to  redness.  Cool  over  sulphuric 
acid  in  an  exsiccator ;  weigh,  and  deduct  the  weight  of  the  crucible  and  filter  ash ; 
the  remainder  is  the  weight  of  barium  sulphate  formed. 

/.'/•nrr. — When  the  experiment  is  carried  out  as  above  there  is  a  slight  error 
from  the  formation  of  a  small  quantity  of  sulphide  of  barium.  This  may  be  cor- 
rected as  follows  :  After  the  platinum  crucible  has  become  cool  add  a  few  drops 
of  pure  sulphuric  acid  (H,S04).  The  sulphide  is  converted  into  sulphate.  Heat 
again  to  redness  to  drive  off  excess  of  sulphuric  acid. 

b.  The  following  is  Salkowski's '  method  of  estimating  the  combined  sulphuric 
acid  :  that  is,  the  amount  of  SO,  in  ethereal  sulphates : — 100  c.c.  of  urine  is  mixed 


1  Zeit.  physiol.  Chem.  x.  846.    This  method  is  a  modification  or  Baumann's  original 
method,  Ibid.  i.  71. 
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with  100  c  c.  of  alkaline  barium  chloride  solution,  which  is  a  mixture  of  two  volumes 
of  solution  of  barium  hydrate  with  one  of  barium  chloride,  both  saturated  in  the 
cold.  The  mixture  is  stirred,  and  after  a  few  minutes  filtered ;  100  c.c.  of  the 
filtrate  (  =  50  c.c.  of  urine)  are  acidified  with  10  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid,  boiled, 
kept  at  100°  C.  on  the  water-bath  for  an  hour,  and  then  allowed  to  stand  till  the 
precipitate  has  completely  settled ;  if  possible,  it  should  be  left  in  this  way  for 
twenty-four  hours.  The  further  treatment  of  this  precipitate  (  =  combined  sul- 
phates) is  then  carried  out  as  in  .the  last  case. 

Calculation. — 233  parts  of  barium  sulphate  correspond  to  98  parts  of  HjSO^  or 
80  parts  of  S03  of  32  parts  of  S.  To  calculate  the  H.,S04,  multiply  the  weight  of 

QQ  Q/\ 

barium  sulphate  by—  =0-4206;  to  calculate  the  SO,  multiply  by  —J-  =  0-34335; 

*Ot>  _.  i.I 

00 

to  calculate  the  S  multiply  by   <™i  =  0-13734.     This  method  of  calculation  ap- 

0o9 

plies  to  the  gravimetric  estimation  both  of  total  sulphates  and  of  combined 
sulphates. 

c.  To  obtain  the  amount  of  pre-formed  sulphuric  acid  subtract  the  amount  of 
combined  S03  from  the  total  amount  of  S08.  The  difference  is  the  pre-formed  SO,. 

Example  :  100  c.c.  of  urine  gave  0'5  gramme  of  total  barium  sulphate.     This 

80 
multiplied  by      -=0'17]  gr.  =  total  SOS.     Another  100  c.c.  of  the  same  urine  gave 

Zvu 

0-05  gr.  of  barium  sulphate  from  ethereal  sulphates;  this  multiplied  by 
M 

_  =  0-017  gr.  of  combined  S03.  Total  SO,  -  combined  SO,  =  0-171 -0-017  =  0-154 
233 

gr.  of  pre-formed  SO3. 

ESTIMATION   OF   THE   CAKBONIC  ACID 

Carbonic  acid  occurs  in  the  urine  both  in  the  free  state  and  also  combined 
with  alkaline  metals  to  form  carbonates. 

a.  Estimation  of  the  free  carbonic  acid  (Marchand). — 100  c.c.  of  urine  are  put 
into  a  glass  flask  closely  fitted  with  a  doubly  perforated  cork.     Through  one 
opening  a  tube  is  passed  which  dips  into  the  urine,  and  at  the  other  end  is  con- 
nected with  a  tube  containing  pieces  of  quicklime.     Through  the  other  opening 
in  the  cork  one  arm  of  a  doubly  bent  tube  is  passed  ;  this  does  not  dip  into  the 
urine  ;  the  other  arm  is  introduced  into  an  empty  flask  through  a  well-fitting  cork. 
This  flask  is  connected  by  a  similar  tube  with  a  second  flask  filled  with  clear 
baryta-water,  and  this  with  a  third  and  fourth  filled  with  baryta-water. 

The  urine  is  then  heated  to  100°  C.  over  a  water-bath ;  any  portions  of  it  that 
boil  over  go  into  the  empty  flask.  The  carbonic  acid  comes  off  and  forms  a  white 
precipitate  of  barium  carbonate  in  the  flasks  filled  with  baryta-water.  Air  is  then 
drawn  through  the  apparatus ;  any  carbonic  acid  in  the  atmosphere  being  removed 
by  the  quicklime.  The  carbonate  of  baryta  formed  is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed 
with  distilled  water,  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  precipitated  again  by  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  weighed  as  barium  sulphate.  From  the  quantity  so  obtained  the 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  urine  can  be  calculated  ;  196-65  parts  of  barium 
carbonate  correspond  to  232-62  parts  of  barium  sulphate,  and  44  parts  of  carbonic 
acid. 

b.  Thr.  total  carbonic  acid  is  similarly  estimated  after  strongly  acidifying  the 
urine  with  hydrochloric  or  phosphoric  acid. 

T/ic  continued  carbonic  acid  is  the  difference  between  the  total  and  the  free 
carbonic  acid. 
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ESTIMATION   OF  THE   POTASH  AND   SODA 

a.  Of  th*  potath  and  soda  togetlier. — 30  c.c.  of  urine  are  mixed  with  30  c.o.  of 
baryta  mixture  (two  volumes  of  barium  hydrate  solution  to  one  of  barium  nitrate 
solution,  both  saturated  in  the  cold).     The  precipitate  which  forms  is  filtered  off, 
40  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  (corresponding  to  20  c.c.  of  urine)  are  evaporated  to  dryness 
in  a  platinum  capsule  in  a  water-bath.     The  residue  is  incinerated,  heating  gently 
at  first  till  nearly  all  the  carbon  is  burnt. 

To  the  residue  boiling  water  is  added  and  then  carbonate  of  ammonia  as  long 
as  a  precipitate  is  thrown  down.  The  precipitate  is  filtered  off,  washed,  and  the 
filtrate  and  washings,  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporated  to  dryness  in 
a  platinum  crucible  of  known  weight.  The  dried  residue  is  gently  heated  to  drive 
off  salts  of  ammonia,  cooled  over  sulphuric  acid  in  an  exsiccator,  and  weighed. 
The  weight,  mi  mix  that  of  the  crucible,  is  that  of  the  total  sodium  and  potassium 
combined  with  chlorine. 

b.  Of  the  potash  alone. — Dissolve  the  two  chlorides  obtained  as  above  in  a  little 
water.    Add  excess  of  platinic  chloride,  and  evaporate  almost  to  dryness  in  a 
water-bath.    Treat  the  residue  with  80  per  cent,  alcohol,  and  allow  it  to  stand 
some  hours.     The  sodio-chloride  of  platinum  alone  dissolves.     Collect  the  undis- 
solved  potassio- chloride  of  platinum  on  a  filter  of  known  weight,  wash  with  80 
per  cent,  alcohol,  dry  at  100°  C.,  and  weigh ;  100  parts  of  potassio-chloride  of 
platinum  correspond  to  30'51  parts  of  chloride  of  potassium.     From  this  the  per- 
centage of  chloride  of  potassium  can  be  calculated. 

The  combined  weight  of  the  two  chlorides,  minut  that  of  the  potassium 
chloride,  gives  the  weight  of  the  sodium  chloride. 

From  this  the  amount  of  potash  (K2O)and  soda(>Ta.20)  can  be  calculated,  one 
part  of  chloride  of  potassium  corresponding  to  0-6317  of  potassic  oxide  (K,O),  and 
one  part  of  sodic  chloride  corresponding  to  0-5302  of  sodic  oxide  (Na.jO). 


ESTIMATION   OF  LIME 

Lime  may  be  estimated  either  by  a  volumetric  method  or  by  a  gravimetric 
method. 

a.  Volumetric  method. — The  lime  is  precipitated  by  oxalate  of  ammonia  as 
oxalate  of  lime  ;  by  heat  this  is  converted  into  caustic  lime  and  carbonate  of  lime, 
the  amount  of  which  is  ascertained  by  a  standard  acid  solution. 

The  following  reagents  are  necessary : — 

i.  Standard  hydrochloric  acid  solution. — 60  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  are 
diluted  nearly  to  a  litre  ;  it  is  then  placed  in  a  burette,  and  diluted  until  it  >s 
found  that  1  c.c.  of  it  just  neutralises  a  solution  of  caustic  soda  containing 
20  grammes  to  tlu-  litre;  1  c.c.  of  this  acid  solution  corresponds  to  0  014  gramme 
of  lime  (CaO). 

b.  Standard  caustic  soda  solution  ;  20  grammes  to  the  litre, 
ii.  Ammonia  solution. 

iii.  Oxalate  of  ammonia  solution. 
iv.  Acetic  acid, 
v.  Neutral  litmus  solution. 
Analyti*. — Take  200  C.c.  of  urinr. 

Add  ammonia  till  a  large  precipitate  occurs.  Collect  and  redissolve  the  pre- 
cipitate carefully  by  acetic  acid,  adding  only  a  few  drops  of  acid  in  excess.  To 
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this  add  oxalate  of  ammonia,  and  allow  it  to  stand  six  or  eight  hours  till  a  preci- 
pitate of  oxalate  of  lime  settles. 

Syphon  off  the  clear,  supernatant  fluid,  and  collect  the  precipitate  on  a  small 
filter,  and  wash  with  hot  water. 

N.B. — Preserve  the  supernatant  fluid,  filtrate,  and  washings  for  the  estimation 
of  the  magnesia, 

Incinerate  the  filter  with  the  precipitate  ;  lime  and  carbonate  of  lime  are 
thus  formed. 

To  this  residue  add  10  c.c.  of  the  standard  acid  solution,  and  heat  carefully  to 
expel  all  the  carbonic  acid.  By  this  means  all  the  calcium  present  is  combined 
as  chloride.  Colour  the  liquid  with  neutral  litmus  solution,  and  estimate  the 
acidity  by  the  standard  soda  solution. 

Subtract  the  number  of  cubic  centimetres  of  soda  solution  used  from  the 
10  c.c.  of  the  acid  solution  employed.  The  remainder  is  the  number  of  c.c.  of 
acid  solution  employed  to  saturate  the  lime  present. 

Then  calculate  from  this  the  percentage  of  lime. 

b.  Determination  by  weight. — One  proceeds  as  above  till  a  precipitate  of 
oxalate  of  lime  is  obtained  from  200  c.c.  of  urine.  This  is  collected  on  a  filter  of 
known  ash,  well  washed,  and  incinerated  till  the  weight  becomes  constant  in  a 
platinum  crucible  of  known  weight.  Cool  over  sulphuric  acid  in  an  exsiccator, 
and  weigh.  Subtract  the  weights  of  crucible  and  filter  ash,  and  the  remainder 
gives  the  amount  of  lime  (CaO)  present  in  200  c.c.  of  urine. 

ESTIMATION   OF   MAGNESIA 

This  is  best  determined  by  weight. 

The  fluid  separated  from  the  oxalate  of  lime  in  the  preceding  experiment  is 
treated  with  ammonia  till  alkaline.  In  this  way  all  the  magnesia  is  thrown  down 
as  ammonio-phosphate  of  magnesia.  Allow  some  hours  for  this  to  settle  ;  collect 
on  a  filter  of  known  ash,  and  wash  with  dilute  ammonia  (1  in  4). 

Incinerate  in  a  platinum  crucible  till  white;  cool  over  sulphuric  acid,  and 
weigh.  The  incineration  is  hindered  by  the  presence  of  uric  acid,  but  can  be 
hastened  by  adding  a  small  piece  of  nitrate  of  ammonia  moistened  with  distilled 
water  to  the  precipitate. 

Heat  converts  the  ammonio-phosphate  into  pyrophosphate  of  magnesia,  100 
parts  of  which  correspond  to  36-03  of  magnesia  (MgO). 

ESTIMATION   OF  AMMONIA     (SCHLOESINO) 

The  following  solutions  are  necessary  : — 

i.  Standard  sulphuric  acid. — This  contains  49  grammes  of  sulphuric  acid 
(H2SO4)  in  the  litre.  It  may  be  made  by  adding  about  30  c.c.  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  to  a  litre  of  water,  and  then  by  titration  this  is  further  diluted  till 
one  volume  of  it  exactly  neutralises  one  volume  of  a  standard  solution  of  caustic 
soda  which  contains  40  grammes  to  the  litre ;  1  c.c.  of  the  acid  solution 
corresponds  to  0-017  of  ammonia  (NHS). 

ii.  Standard  soda  solution  containing  10  grammes  to  the  litre,. 

iii.  Milk  of  lime. 

iv.  Neutral  litmus  solution. 

Metlwd. — 20  c.c.  of  urine  freed  from  mucus  by  filtration  are  placed  in  a 
•beaker.  A  triangle  made  of  glass  rod  is  laid  upon  it,  and  upon  the  triangle  is 
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placed  a  shallow  vessel  Containing  10  c.c.  of  the  standard  sulphuric  acid  solution. 
Tin-  two  are  placed  on  a  glass  plate,  and  covered  with  a  bell-jar,  of  which  the 
edges  are  well  greased.  Raise  the  bell-jar,  add  quickly  to  the  urine  10  c.c.  of  milk 
of  lime,  and  immediately  replace  the  bell-jar. 

In  forty-eight  hours  the  whole  of  the  ammonia  is  driven  off  from  the  urine  and 
absorbed  by  the  sulphuric  acid. 

The  sulphuric  acid  is  then  coloured  with  neutral  litmus  solution.  Its  acidity 
i-  then  measured  with  the  soda  solution,  four  volumes  of  which  corresponds  to  one 
of  the  acid  solution. 

Divide  the  number  of  c.c.  of  soda  solution  used  by  4  ;  subtract  this  from  the 
10  c.c.  of  acid  solution  used.  The  remainder  is  the  number  of  c.c.  of  acid 
employed  to  saturate  the  ammonia  present,  each  c.c.  of  acid  so  used  correspond- 
ing to  0-017  gramme  of  ammonia  (NH,). 

Control  experiment. — Perform  a  similar  experiment  with  urine  to  which  no 
milk  of  lime  has  been  added,  and  thus  estimate  the  amount  of  ammonia  which 
has  formed  in  forty-eight  hours  from  the  decomposition  of  urea.  Subtract  this 
from  the  quantity  found  in  the  first  experiment. 

As  a  rule,  however,  fresh,  healthy  urine,  if  freed  from  mucus,  does  not  decom- 
pose in  forty-eight  hours. 

ESTIMATION    OF   TOTAL   NITROGEN 

This  is  best  accomplished  by  Kjeldahl's  method  (tee  p.  23). 

5  c.c.  of  urine  and  20  c.c.  of  the  mixed  acids  are  measured  into  a  flask  of  about 
300  c.c.  capacity,  and  heated  to  boiling.  The  heat  is  continued  till  all  vapours 
cease  to  come  off,  and  the  fluid  possessed  a  clear  yellow  tint.  Twenty -five  to  thirty 
minutes  generally  suffice.  The  flask  is  then  allowed  to  cool,  diluted,  and  the  liquid 
distilled  with  caustic  soda  and  zinc  into  a  known  volume  of  standard  acid,  as 
already  described.  The  loss  of  acidity,  ascertained  by  titration  with  standard 
alkali,  is  a  measure  of  the  amount  of  ammonia  given  off  by  distillation,  and  from 
this  the  amount  of  nitrogen  is  calculated. 

ESTIMATION   OF  URIC  ACID 

a.  An  approximate,  and,  for  most  clinical  purposes,  sufficiently  accurate  pro- 
cess is  the  following  (Heintz*  method)  : — 

Take  100  c.c.  of  urine.  Add  to  this  5  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Lay  the 
mixture  aside  for  twenty-four  hours.  Collect  the  crystals  on  a  weighed  filter 
paper,  wash  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  dry  at  100°  C.,  and  weigh.  The 
increase  in  weight  will  give  the  percentage  of  uric  acid. 

b.  In  some  cases,  however,  urine  containing  uric  acid  gives  no  precipitate  in 
this  way,  and  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  find  a  thoroughly  trustworthy 
method.     Haycraft  '  invented  a  method  based  on  the  fact  that  uric  acid  combines 
with  silver  as  silver  u rate  :  the  silver  urate  is  collected,  dissolved  in  nitric  acid, 
and  the  silver  estimated  volumetric-ally  by  Volhard's  method.5     From  the  amount 
of  silver  found  the  amount  of  uric  acid  is  calculated.     Herrmann1  obtained  good 
ivMilts  liy  this  method,  and  Czapek  *  slightly  modifying  the  process  found  a  large 
error.     Salkowski  *  also  regards  the  process  as  of  little  value,  as  the  composition 


1    lirif.  ^[l•:!.  Juiirii.  PcrfinU'r  1-  •  »  Liebtg'x  Annalcn,  cxc.  1. 

<i.pliii*iol.  Cliein.  xii.  i  «  Ibid.  p.  60S.  •  Ibid.  xiv.  81. 
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of  the  silver  urate  is  not  constant ;  in  this  opinion  he  is  supported  by  Gossage.1 
As,  therefore,  there  is  a  doubt  as  to  the  applicability  of  Haycraft's  method  to 
urine,  I  do  not  propose  to  give  an  account  of  it  here. 

c.  Fokker's  method*  (modified  by  Salkowski1)  is  as  follows  :— 200  c.c.  of  urine 
are  made  strongly  alkaline  with  sodium  carbonate,  and  after  an  hour  20  c.c.  of  a 
concentrated  solution  of  ammonium  chloride  are  added.     The  mixture  is  allowed 
to  stand  at  a  low  temperature  for  forty-eight  hours,  the  precipitate  which  forms 
collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  and  washed.    The  filter  is  tilled  with  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  (1  in  10),  and  the  filtrate  collected ;  this  operation  is  repeated  till  all 
the  acid  urate  on  the  filter  is  dissolved.     The  filtrates  are  mixed,  allowed  to  stand 
for  six  hours,  and  the  uric  acid  which  then  separates  is  collected  on  the  same 
filter,  washed  twice  with  water,  then  with  alcohol,  till  all  acid  reaction  disappears, 
dried  at  110°  C.,  and  weighed.     To  the  weight  obtained  add  0'03  gramme,  and 
subtract  the  weight  of  the  filter ;  the  remainder  is  the  weight  of  uric  acid  in  200 
c.c.  of  urine. 

d.  Camerer's  method.* — Camerer  has  subjected  to  a  most  thorough  examination 
all  the  various  hitherto  proposed  methods  for  the  estimation  of  uric  acid,  finds 
none  thoroughly  satisfactory,  and  proposes  the  following  new  one,  which  appears 
to  be  the  best  up  to  the  present: — The  twenty-four  hours'  urine  is  mixed  with  a 
measured  amount  of  dilute  solution  of  caustic  soda  (500  c.c.  of  water  containing 
from  0'4  to  1  gramme  of  soda  was  found  to  be  the  best  proportion).     This  preci- 
pitates the  earthy  phosphates,  which  are  then  filtered  off.     The  mixture  is  then 
diluted  with  water  till  its  specific  gravity  is  1010  to  1011  ;  if,  however,  the  urine 
is  rich  in  uric  acid,  the  dilution  must  be  greater  ;  if  poor,  less.     To  300  c.c.  of  this 
diluted  urine  are  added  50  c.c.  of  Salkowski's 6  magnesia  mixture  (1   part   of 
crystallised  magnesium   sulphate,  2   parts   of  ammonium   chloride,   4  parts  of 
ammonia  solution  of  specific  gravity  0-924,  and  8  parts  of  water)  to  precipitate  the 
rest  of  the  phosphates  ;  filter  this  off.     The  first  30  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  are  used  to 
wash  out  the  measuring  glass,  the  next  175  c.c.  (  =  150  of  diluted  urine)  are  used 
for  analysis  ;  place  this  in  a  beaker  containing  0-5  gramme  of  finely  divided 
calcium  carbonate  ;  then  about  5  c.c.  of  a  3  per  cent,  solution  of  silver  nitrate ; 
the  precipitate  which  forms  is  allowed  to  settle  ;  the  supernatant  liquid  is  tested 
for  silver  ;  if  it  contains  none,  more  of  the  silver  nitrate  solution  must  be  added. 
When  the  supernatant  solution  gives  evidence  of  excess  of  silver,  proceed  with  the 
analysis.     The  precipitate  is  collected,  the  calcium  carbonate  preventing  it  going 
through  the  filter ;  it  is  well  washed  with  water  till  quite  free  from  silver  and 
from  chlorides,  and  then  dried  over  sulphuric  acid  in  an  exsiccator.     An  esti- 
mation of  the  nitrogen  in  this  precipitate  is  then  made  by  Kjeldahl's  method 
(*ee   p.  23) ;   each   part  of  nitrogen  found  corresponds  to  3  parts  of  uric  acid. 
This  gives  the  amount  of  uric  acid  in  150  c.c.  of  the  diluted  urine.     The  amount 
of  dilution  being  known,  the  percentage  of  uric  acid  in  the  urine  is  easily  ascer- 
tained, and  from  this  the  quantity  in  the  day's  urine  is  then  found. 

Camerer  •  points  out  that  there  are  two  possible  objections  to  this  method : 
(1)  A  loss  due  to  imperfect  filtration  ;  this  can  be  easily  obviated  by  the  use  ot 
Schleicher  and  Schull's  papers.  (2)  Xanthine  compounds  are  reckoned  as  uric 
acid.  This  latter  objection  is  a  serious  one.  Camerer  therefore  compared 
his  method  with  that  of  Ludwig,  in  which  pure  uric  acid  is  separated  out,  silver 


1  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  xliv.  284.  *  Pfliiger's  Archiv,  x.  158. 

3  Virchow's  Archiv,  Ixviii.  401.     See  also  Pott,  Pfliiger'a  Arch.  xlv.  889. 

4  Zeit.  Biol.  xxvi.  84.  5  Pfliiger'a  Archiv,  v.  819.  '•  /.'-it.  Biol.  xxvii.  118. 
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being  got  rid  of  l>y  the  use  of  hydrogen  sulj)hide.  Ludwig's  method  is  a  tedious 
iind  laborious  one.  The  mean  difference  between  Camerer'H  and  Ludwig's 
method  was  found  to  be  11  per  cent.  Camerer  suggests  that,  knowing  this, 
the  real  percentage  of  uric  acid  can  be  found  by  calculation  ;  and  the  results 
thus  obtained  are  remarkably  accurate.  To  give  an  illustration  :  the  silver  pre- 
cipitate of  150  c.c.  of  urine  yielded  14-39  milligr.  of  nitrogen  or  9T>  milligr. 
per  100  c.c.  9-6  x  3  =  28-8  =  percentage  of  uric  acid  by  Camerer's  method. 
28-8  — (28  8  x  0-ll)-25-6-percentage  of  true  uric  acid  by  calculation.  This  is 
very  close  to  26-00,  which  was  the  percentage  found  by  Ludwig's  method. 

ESTIMATION   OF   HIPPUBIC   ACID 

The  method  of  estimation  consists  in  the  preparation  of  pure  hippuric  acid 
from  a  known  quantity  of  urine,  and  weighing  it. 

.M"?/t0r/(Bunge  and  Schmiedeberg). — 200 c.c.  of  urine  are  taken.  This  is  rendered 
alkaline  with  sodic  carbonate  and  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  residue  is  extracted 
with  cold  alcohol,  and  the  extract  distilled  until  all  the  alcohol  has  passed  off. 
The  remaining  watery  fluid  is  rendered  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  shaken  at 
least  five  times  with  fresh  portions  of  acetic  ether.  The  acetic  ether  is  washed  by 
shaking  with  water,  and  evaporated  at  a  moderate  temperature.  The  residue  con- 
sists of  hippuric  acid,  benzoic  acid,  and  fat.  It  is  extracted  with  petroleum  ether 
(light  petroleum);  the  hippuric  acid  alone  remains  undissolved.  The  residue  of 
hippuric  acid  is  dissolved  in  a  little  warm  water,  the  solution  passed  through  animal 
charcoal.  It  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness  on  a  weighed  capsule  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  50°  to  GO0  C.  The  crystals  consist  of  hippuric  acid.  Weigh  ;  the  weight, 
minus  that  of  the  capsule,  is  the  amount  of  hippuric  acid  in  200  c.c.  of  urine. 

ESTIMATION   OF  OXALIC  ACID 

This  is  a  gravimetric  process,  the  oxalic  acid  being  weighed  as  oxalate  of  lime. 

Method  (Neubauer). — 400  to  600  c.c.  of  urine  are  taken.  Solution  of  chloride 
of  calcium  is  added.  Excess  of  ammonia  is  added,  and  the  precipitate  which 
forms,  dissolved  in  acetic  acid,  excess  being  avoided.  Oxalate  of  lime,  however, 
remains  undissolved.  Let  this  settle  for  twenty-four  hours.  Some  small  amount 
of  uric  acid  is  generally  deposited  also.  Collect  the  precipitate  on  a  small  filter ; 
wash  with  water;  then  place  the  filter  together  with  the  precipitate  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  warm;  the  uric  acid  is  not  dissolved,  the  oxalate  of  lime  is. 
Filter  off  the  undissolved  uric  acid,  wash  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  add 
the  washings  to  the  filtrate.  Neutralise-  this  with  dilute  ammonia;  crystals  of 
oxalate  of  lime  separate  out,  and  are  collected  on  a  filter  of  known  weight, 
weighed,  and  the  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  calculated  therefrom,  KH)  parts  of  calcic 
oxalate  corresponding  to  70-31  parts  of  oxalic  acid  (C2H,O4). 

Or  after  the  crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime  are  obtained,  the  process  may  be  modi  tied 
as  follows  (CzajK'k)  :— Collect  the  crystals  on  a  filter  of  known  ash.  Wash  with 
dilute  acetic  acid,  and  then  with  distilled  water.  Incinerate  precipitate  and  filter 
paper  in  a  platinum  crucible  until  no  more  weight  is  lost.  The  oxalate  is  first 
changed  into  carbonate  of  lime  (carbonic  oxide  being  given  off),  and  then  into 
lime  or  oxide  of  calcium,  carbonic  acid  being  given  off.  CaC.X),  =  CaO  +  CO.+CO. 
About  twenty  minutes  is  generally  sufficient  for  the  dec<unj>o>ition.  From  the 
•final  weight  of  the  content*  of  the  crucible  the  amount  of  filter  ash  is  deducted  ; 
the  remainder  i*  that  of  the  lime  formed  from  the  oxalate  of  calcium.  This,  mul- 
tiplied liy  1  tinTl.  cives  tin-  amount  of  oxalic  acid  in  tlie  quantity  of  urine  used. 
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ESTIMATION   OF   UKEA 

If  albumin  is  present  it  must  be  first  separated  by  boiling  after  acidulation 
with  acetic  acid  if  necessary,  and  filtering  off  the  flakes  of  coagulated  proteid. 
The  two  chief  methods  of  estimating  urea  are: — 

a.  The  mercuric  nitrate,  or  Liebig's  method. 

b.  The  hypobromite,  or  Htifuer's  method. 

a.  Liebig's  method. — The  combination  between  urea  and  mercuric  oxide  has 
been  alluded  to  in  the  account  just  given  of  Liebig's  method  of  estimating- 
chlorides ;  this  combination  [(CON2H4)2Hg(N08)2  +  3HgO]  forms  a  white  precipitate, 
insoluble  in  water  and  weak  alkaline  solutions.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to 
prepare  a  standard  solution  of  mercury,  and  to  have  an  indicator  by  which  to 
detect  the  point  when  all  the  urea  has  entered  into  combination  with  the 
mercury,  and  the  latter  slightly  predominates.  This  indicator  is  sodium  car- 
bonate, which  gives  a  yellow  colour  with  the  excess  of  mercury,  owing  to  the 
formation  of  hydrated  mercuric  oxide. 

Theoretically,  100  parts  of  urea  should  require  720  parts  of  mercuric  oxide  ; 
but,  practically,  772  of  the  latter  are  necessary  to  remove  all  the  urea,  and  at  the 
same  time  show  the  yellow  colour  with  alkali ;  consequently  the  solution  of 
mercuric  nitrate  must  be  of  empirical  strength  in  order  to  give  accurate  results. 

The  following  solutions  must  be  prepared  : — 

i.  Standard  mercuric  nitrate  solution.  Dissolve  77'2  grammes  of  red  oxide  of 
mercury  (weighed  after  it  has  been  dried  over  a  water-bath)  or  71-5  gr.  of  the 
metal  itself,  in  dilute  nitric  acid.  Expel  excess  of  acid  by  evaporating  the  liquid 
to  a  syrupy  consistence.  Make  up  to  1000  c.c.  with  distilled  water,  adding  the 
water  gradually.  This  solution  is  of  such  a  strength  that  19  c.c.  will  precipitate 
10  c.c.  of  a  2  per  cent,  urea  solution.  Add  62-6  c.c.  of  water  to  the  litre  of  the 
mercuric  nitrate  solution,  and  shake  well;  then  20  c.c.  (instead  of  19)  =  10  c.c. 
2  per  cent,  urea  solution,  i.e.  1  c.c.  =  -01  urea. 

ii.  Baryta  mixture. — This  is  a  mixture  of  two  volumes  of  solution  of  barium 
hydrate  with  one  of  solution  of  barium  nitrate,  both  saturated  in  the  cold. 

Analysis.— Take  40  c.c.  urine.  Add  to  this  20  c.c.  baryta  mixture  and  filter 
off  the  precipitate  of  baryta  salts  (phosphates  and  sulphates).  Take  15  c.c.  of  the 
filtrate  (this  corresponds  to  10  c.c.  of  urine)  in  a  beaker.  Run  into  it  the  mercuric 
nitrate  solution  from  a  burette,  until  on  mixing  a  drop  of  the  mixture  with  a  drop 
.of  a  saturated  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  on  a  white  tile  a  pale  lemon  colour 
appears.  Then  read  the  amount  used  from  the  burette,  and  calculate  thence  the 
percentage  of  urea. 

Corrections. — This  method  only  approaches  accuracy  when  the  quantity  of 
urea  present  is  about  2  per  cent.,  which  is  about  the  normal  percentage  of  urea 
in  urine.  The  chlorine  in  the  urine  must  also  be  estimated,  and  the  quantity  of 
urea  indicated  reduced  by  the  subtraction  of  1  gramme  of  urea  for  every 
1 43  gramme  of  sodium  chloride  found.  If  the  urine  contains  less  than  2  per 
cent,  of  urea,  O'l  c.c.  o.f  mercuric  nitrate  solution  must  be  deducted  for  every  4  c.c. 
used ;  if  more  than  2  per  cent,  of  urea,  a  second  titration  must  be  performed 
with  the  urine  diluted  with  half  as  much  water  as  has  been  needed  of  the 
mercurial  solution  above  20  c.c.  Suppose,  then,  28  c.c.  have  been  used  in  the 
first  titration,  the  excess  is  8  c.c. ;  therefore  4  c.c.  of  water  must*  be  added  to  the 
urine  before  the  second  titration  is  made.  When  ammonium  carbonate  is  present, 
first  estimate  the  urea  in  one  portion  of  urine,  and  the  ammonia  by  titration  with 
normal  sulphuric  acid  in  another;  0-017  gramme  of  ammonia  =  O'OSO  of  urea. 
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The  equivalent  <>f  ;uiunonia  in  trrm>  of  urea  must  be  added  to  the  urea  found  in 
the  first  i>ortii>n  <>f  urine. 

Modification!. — Kautenberg  '  and  Pfliiger  *  have  devised  modifications  of  Lie- 
big's  original  method.  Rautenberg's  method  consists  in  maintaining  the  urea  solu- 
tion neutral  throughout  by  successive  additions  of  calcium  carbonate.  Pfliiger's 
method  is  as  follows :  A  2  per  cent,  solution  of  urea  is  prepared ;  10  c.c.  of  this 
are  placed  in  a  beaker,  and  20  c.c.  of  the  mercuric  nitrate  solution  are  run  into  it 
in  a  continuous  stream  ;  the  mixture  is  then  brought  under  a  burette  containing 
normal  sodium  carbonate,  and  this  is  added  with  constant  agitation  until  a  per- 
manent yellow  colour  appears.  The  volume  so  used  is  noted  as  that  necessary  to 
neutralise  the  acidity  produced  by  20  c.c.  of  the  mercurial  solution  in  the  presence 
of  urea.  A  plate  of  glass  is  then  laid  on  black  cloth,  and  some  drops  of  a  thick 
mixture  of  sodium  bicarbonate  (free  from  carbonate)  and  water  placed  upon  it  at 
convenient  distances.  The  mercurial  solution  is  added  to  the  urine  in  such  volume 
as  is  judged  appropriate,  and  from  time  to  time  a  drop  of  the  white  mixture  is 
placed  beside  the  bicarbonate,  so  as  to  touch  but  not  mix  completely.  A  point  is 
at  last  reached  when  the  white  gives  place  to  yellow ;  both  drops  are  then  rubbed 
quickly  together  with  a  glass  rod,  and  the  colour  disappears  ;  further  addition  of 
mercury  is  then  made  to  the  urine  till  a  drop  rubbed  with  the  bicarbonate  remains 
permanently  yellow.  Now  is  the  time  to  neutralise  by  the  addition  of  the  normal 
sodium  carbonate  to  near  the  volume  found  necessary  in  the  preliminary  experi- 
ment. If  this  is  quickly  done  a  few  tenths  of  a  c.c.  of  mercuric  nitrate  will  be 
found  sufficient  to  complete  the  reaction.  If,  however,  much  time  has  been  lost, 
it  may  happen  that,  notwithstanding  the  mixture  is  distinctly  acid,  it  gives,  even 
after  the  addition  of  sodium  carlx>nate,  a  permanent  yellow,  although  no  more 
mercuric  nitrate  be  added.  The  analysis  must  be  under  those  circumstances  re- 
peated, taking  the  first  tit  rat  ion  as  a  guide  to  the  quantities  which  are  necessary. 
Pfliiger's  correction  for  concentration  of  urea  is  different  from  Liebig's,  and  is  as 
follows : — 

V'  =  volume  of  urea  solution  +  volume  of  sodium  carbonate  solution  +  volume 
of  any  other  fluid  free  from  urea  which  may  be  added. 

V*  =  volume  of  mercuric  nitrate  solution  used. 

C  =  correction  -  -  (V  -  V*)  x  (VOH. 

This  formula  holds  good  for  cases  where  the  total  mixture  is  less  than  three 
times  the  volume  of  mercuric  nitrate  solution  used;  with  more  concentrated  solu- 
tions the  formula  gives  results  too  high. 

Pfliiger  and  Bleibtreu  ('Pfliiger's  Archiv,'  xliv.  p.  1)  have  recently  in  a  series 
of  papers  introduced  fresh  methods  of  urea  analysis  of  so  complex  a  nature  that 
they  are  quite  unsuitable  for  ordinary  clinical  work. 

b.  The  hypobromite  method. — This  is  a  far  more  accurate  and  easier  method. 

The  method  consists  in  decomposing  urea  into  water,  carbonic  acid,  and 
nitrogen  by  means  of  an  alkaline  solution  of  hyi>obromite of  soda;  the  carbonic 
acid  combines  with  the  soda,  and  the  nitrogen  which  is  evolved  is  measured,  and 
the  quantity  of  urea  therefrom  calculated.  There  are  many  kinds  of  apparatus 
for  ]M-rformiii«r  this  operation,  but  the  best  yet  devised  are  those  of  Dupre  * 
and  Uerrard.1 

The  apparatus  and  reagents  one  requires  for  the  determination  are  aa 
follows  :— 


1  Ann.  Chfin.  Pharin.  cxxxiii.  55. 

*  Zeit.  tinitl.   ('hem.  xix.  875.     Pfeiffer   (Zrit.  Biot.  xx.  540)   has  made   a  careful 
comparison  <>f  tin-  diffcn-nt  methods  proposed. 

5  Duptf,  Juiini.  of  the  Cliem.  Nor.  Ma\  «  Lancet,  h.  1884,  p.  962. 
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i.  A  Dupre's  apparatus  '  or  a  Gerrard's  apparatus.-1 
ii.  A  5  cubic  centimetre  pipette. 

iii.  A  strong  glass  cylinder  with  a  well-fitting  glass  stopper, 
iv.  A  40  per  cent,  solution  of  caustic  soda, 
v.  Tubes  containing  2  and  4  c.c.  of  bromine. 

The  two  last-named  reagents  are  required  for  the  making  of  the  hypobromite 
solution,  which  spoils  by  keeping  (bromate  of  soda  being  formed).  It  should, 
therefore,  be  prepared  fresh  before  every  determination. 

The  hypobromite  solution  is  made  by  introducing  23  c.c.  of  the  soda  solution 
into  the  glass  cylinder,  then  gently  dropping  in  a  tube  containing  2  c.c.  of 

bromine.  The  tube  is  then  broken  by  shaking  the 
cylinder,  which  is  stoppered ;  the  bromine 
escapes,  and  combines  with  the  soda.  This 
method  prevents  any  inconvenience  arising  from 
fumes  of  bromine.  The  quantity  of  solution  so 
prepared  is  sufficient  for  one  estimation.  This 
procedure  is,  as  Dupr6  points  out,  one  of  the  most 
valuable  points  about  his  method  ;  the  solution 
can  be  made  with  perfect  safety  by  the  bedside. 
Method  1  (Dupre). — Measure  5  c.c.  of  urine, 
and  introduce  it  into  the  test-tube  attached  to 
the  caoutchouc  stopper  seen  on  the  upper  left- 
hand  side  of  fig.  100 ;  this  will  be  found  simpler 
to  use  than  the  pipette  (<?,/)  figured  below. 

Measure  25  c.c.  of  hypobromite  of  soda  solu- 
tion, and  introduce  it  into  the  bottle,  c. 

Close  the  bottle  carefully  with  the  stopper 
just  mentioned,  taking  care  to  upset  none  of 
the  urine  in  the  test-tube  attached  to  it.  This 
stopper  is  perforated  by  a  glass  tube,  which  is 
connected  by  indiarubber  tubing  to  the  tube,  a, 
by  a  T-piece.  Open  the  pinch-cock,  rf,  and 
lower  the  tube,  a,  until  the  surface  of  the  water 
with  which  the  outer  cylinder  is  filled  is  at 
the  zero  point  of  the  graduation. 

Close  the  pinch-cock,  d,  and  raise  a  to 
ascertain  if  the  apparatus  is  air-tight;  then 
lower  it  again.  Tilt  c  so  as  to  upset'  the  urine, 
and  shake  well  for  a  minute  or  so. 

Immerse  c  in  a  large  beaker  containing  water 
of  the  same  temperature  as  that  in  the  cylinder. 
After  two  or  three  minutes  raise  the  measuring- 
tube,  a,  until  the  surfaces  of  the  liquid  inside  and 
outside  coincide. 

Read  off  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  by  means  of  the  graduations  on  a  that  resiilts 
from  the  decomposition  of  the  5  c.c.  of  urine.  Some  of  the  tubes  of  Dupre's 
apparatus  are  graduated  in  divisions  corresponding  to  percentages  of  urea. 

The  total  quantity  of  urine  passed  in  the  twenty-four  hours  being  measured, 
the  total  amount  of  urea  excreted  in  the  day  can  be  calculated.  Tf  the  nitrogen 
is  measured  in  c.c.,  35'4  c.c.  of  nitrogen  corresponds  to  O'l  gramme  of  urea. 


FIG.  100.— Dnpre's  Urea  Apparatus. 


1  How  and  Co.,  Farringdon  Street. 


-  (lihbs,  Cuxson,  and  Co.,  WedneKbnry. 
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fraction*  mul  cnrrfcttoiui. --Tin-  n-action  \>\  which  urea  is  decomposed  in  this 
proceeding  may  be  denoted  by  the  following  formula  : 

CON,H4  +  3XaBrO  -  CO.,  +  N,  +  2H,O  +  3NaBr. 

From  1  gramme  of  urea  0-4<5  gramme  of  nitrogen  =  372'7  c.c.  are  obtained. 

In  practice,  however,  it  is  found  that  only  354-3  c.c.  are  obtained,1  except  in 
diabetic  urine,  in  which  the  urea  yields  nearly  the  normal  amount  of  nitrogen. 
Moreover,  urine  contains  Miiall  quantities  of  creatinine  and  urates,  which  yield 
some  of  their  nitrogen  when  acted  on  by  sodic  hypobromite.  When  great 
exactitude  is  required  these  must  be  removed — creatinine  by  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  zinc  chloride,  and  the  urates  by  acetate  of  lead  followed  by  sodic  phosphate 
(Yvon). 

5  c.c.  of  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  urea  in  urine  yield  35-4  c.c.  of  nitrogen. 
This  quantity  i>  taken  as  representing  2  per  cent,  of  urea,  and  serves  as  a  basis  for 
the  graduations  of  the  tubes  which  are 
marked  in  percentages. 

When  very  great  exactitude  is  re- 
quired the  quantity  of  nitrogen  must  be 
measured  in  cubic  centimetres,  and  the 
volume  obtained  corrected  for  tempera- 
ture, pressure,  and  tension  of  aqueous 
vapour  by  the  formula  given  on  p.  35. 

Method  2  (Gerrard). — In  the  method 
the  hypobromite  solution  is  prepared  as 
before,  and  introduced  into  the  bottit  ,  n 
(fig.  101).  A  stout  test-tube  containing 
5  c.c.  of  urine  is  carefully  lowered  by 
forceps  into  this. 

By  means  of  the  short  tube,/?,  the  long 
graduated  one  is  filled  with  water  up  to 
the  zero  mark,  a  is  now  connected  to 
this  latter  tube  by  indiarubber  tubing. 
as  in  Dupre's  apparatus.  The  urine  and 
hypobromite  are  mixed  by  tilting  tin- 
bottle,  «  ;  the  nitrogen  comes  off,  and 
is  measured  in  percentages  of  urea  by 

the  graduations  on  the  tube,  U.     After 

,,         . ,  Km.  101. — QemunTl  Urea  Appur.it  u«. 

waiting  ten  minutes  to  allow  the  tempera- 
tare  of  the  apparatus  and  the  contained  gas  to  reach  that  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
water  in  the  two  tubes  is  brought  t<>  tlie  same  level  by  lowering  the  tube,  o ;  the 
reading  is  then  made,  and  corrected,  it   !ii-ri-->ary,  for  temperature,  pressure,  and 
tension  of  aqueous  vapour  as  before. 

ESTIMATION    OF   CREATININE 

Tin  crystalline  compound  which  creatinine  forms  with  zinc  chloride  is 
employed  in  otimating  the  quantity  of  creatinine  in  urine,  100  parts  of  the 
compound  corresponding  to  «>2'42  of  creatinine. 


1  The  cause  of  this  loss  of  nitrogen  luis  U-en  investigated  by  Lullu-r,  /.fit.  phyriol. 
Chrni.  xiii.  MM».  Hi-  timls  part  is  i oiiil'iiii-d  a-  n.  nitrate,  and  part  in  an  unknown  organic 
compound  which  givi--  "tT  ammonia  when  distilled  with  alkali. 
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Method. — Take  250  c.c.  of  urine.  Add  milk  of  lime  and  calcic  chloride  in 
excess  to  precipitate  the  phosphates.  Filter,  and  evaporate  the  filtrate  to  a  small 
bulk ;  to  this  add  50  c.c.  absolute  alcohol,  and  let  the  mixtare  stand  for  six 
hours.  Then  add  10  or  15  drops  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  zinc  chloride ;  the 
crystals  form,  and  after  two  or  three  days'  standing  in  a  dark  place  may  be  col- 
lected on  a  weighed  filter. 

Wash  "with  90  per  cent,  alcohol,  dry  and  weigh,  and  thence  calculate  the  per- 
centage of  creatinine. 

ESTIMATION    OF   SUGAR 

The  quantitative  determination  of  sugar  in  urine  may  be  made  by  the  different 
processes  already  described  under  the  heading  Dextrose  in  Chapter  IX.  Estima- 
tions by  the  saccharimeter  can  only  be  made  when  the  urine  is  perfectly  clear  and 
free  from  other  substances  that  rotate  the  plane  of  polarised  light.  The  fermen- 
tation method  is  so  inaccurate  that  it  should  now  be  altogether  discarded. 
Fehling's  method  is  practicallj7  the  only  one  now  in  use ;  if  the  urine  is  albu- 
minous the  albumin  must  be  first  separated  by  acidulating  with  dilute  acetic  acid, 
boiling,  and  filtering.  Most  diabetic  urines  are  so  rich  in  sugar  that  it  is 
necessary  to  dilute  them  to  ten  or  twenty  times  their  original  volume  before 
placing  them  in  the  burette  ;  this  must,  of  course  be  allowed  for  in  the  subsequent 
calculation.  The  method  of  analysis  itself  will  be  found  described  on  p.  98,  and 
the  composition  of  Fehling's  solution  on  p.  95. 

The  following  formula  will  be  found  useful  in  estimating  the  amount  of  sugar 
in  urine  when  the  English  weights  and  measures  are  employed : — 

x  =  number  of  grains  of  sugar  in  twenty- four  hours. 

b  =  number  of  c.c.  of  urine  used  from  burette  to  decompose  10  c.c.  of  Fehling's 
solution  (equivalent  to  0  05  gramme  =  0-77  grain  of  sugar). 

a  =  number  of  ounces  of  urine  in  twenty-four  hours. 

28-396  =  number  of  c.c.  in  1  oz. 

ar  =  -x28-39(>  v  0'77  =?  x  21-865. 
0  h 

Pavy's  modification  of  the  above  test  consists  in  the  addition  of  ammonia  to 
the  copper  solution.  The  composition  of  Pavy's  solution  is  34-05  grammes  of 
copper  sulphate,  170  gr.  of  Kochelle  salt,  170  gr.  of  caustic  potash  dissolved  to 
1  litre  with  distilled  water ;  to  every  120  c.c.  of  this  mixture  400  c.c.  of 
ammonia  (specific  gravity  0-88)  are  added,  and  diluted  to  1  litre  with  water. 
1  c.c.  of  this  =  10  c.c.  of  Fehling's  solution.  The  resulting  solution  is  a  deep  blue 
one,  like  Fehling's  solution.  The  test  is  performed  as  in  Fehling's  method  ;  the 
diabetic  urine  (diluted  to  a  known  extent  if  necessary)  is  run  into  the  hot  Pavy's 
solution  from  a  burette  until  all  the  blue  colour  disappears  ;  there  is,  however,  no 
formation  of  a  red  or  yellow  precipitate,  as  the  ammonia  holds  the  reduced  oxide 
in  solution  ;  the  blue  colour  simply  gradually  fades  from  the  solution  until  when 
enough  sugar  is  present  all  blue  has  disappeared.  The  disadvantage  of  this  test 
consists  in  the  fact  that  the  ammonia  fumes  coming  off  from  the  liquid,  which 
must  be  kept  boiling,  are  so  unpleasant  that  it  must  be  performed  in  a  flask  closed 
with  a  cork  through  which  two  holes  are  bored  ;  through  one  of  these  holes  a  short 
piece  of  glass  tube  is  passed  ;  this  is  connected  to  the  burette  by  a  piece  of  india- 
rubber  tubing;  through  the  other  hole  a  long  piece  of  glass  tubing  is  passed 
through  which  the  ammonia  fumes  pass  out ;  but  these  are  in  great  measure  con- 
densed in  the  tube,  and  return  to  the  flask. 
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Another  modification  introduce<l  by  Gerrard  is  the  invention  of  «a  percentage 
glycotometer.1  This  is  designed  to  save  time  in  calculation,  and  is  of  especial 
service  to  the  clinical  observer. 

The  instrument  consists  of  a  pair  of  burettes  (fig.  102)  clasped  by  a  pair  of 
swinging  arms  supported  on  an  upright  brass  stand  ;  the  swinging  arrangement 
allows  the  burettes  to  be  moved  at  will,  and  to  be  brought  over  a  dish  containing 


0- 

t- 

2'S- 


\'S- 


35- 


V 


.  102. 


Fio.  103. 


Fehling's  solution.  Fig.  103  shows  the  burettes  on  an  enlarged  scale.  They  are 
graduated  not  in  c.c.,  but  in  percentages  of  sugar,  for  urine  which  lias  been  diluted 
to  twenty  times  its  volume  before  placing  it  in  the  burettes.  The  method  of 
graduation  is  very  simple,  and  will  be  found  fully  explained  in  the  article  quoted. 
The  narrow  burette  indicates  high,  the  wide  one  low  percentages,  the  total  range 
of  the  two  being  from  1  to  10  per  cent.  In  performing  the  analysis  both 
burettes  are  filled  with  the  diluted  urine  ;  this  is  delivered  into  the  boiling 
Fehling's  solution  (10  c.c.  diluted  with  50  c.c.  of  water),  first  from  the  small  and 
then,  if  necessary,  from  the  large  burette  till  all  blue  colour  has  gone.  He;nl  t;  «• 
quantity  u>c<l  in  percentages  of  sugar.  Should  any  urine  contain  more  than 
10  per  cent,  of  sugar,  let  one  volume  be  diluted  to  40  with  water,  proceed  as 
before,  and  to  get  the  real  percentage  multiply  by  2. 

Knappt,  Sachuc't,  VogeV*,  and  Johiiton't  method  may  aUo  be  used  for  the  esti- 
mation of  sugar  in  urine  {tec  p.  99). 

ESTIMATION   OF  PROTEIDS 

a.  For  accurate  analyaet  of  total  proteids  the  methods  i It-scribed  on  pp.  126, 
127  should  be  used;  of  these  that  numbered  2  is,  in  my  own  experience,  the  best. 

b.  For  the  estimation  of  proteids  when  albumin  and  globulin  are  the  only 

1  Lancet,  vol.  i.  1890,  p.  15.    Made  by  Gibbs,  Cuxaon,  and  Co.,  Wedne»bury. 
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ones  present,  Zahors  densimetric  process  (p.  127)  will  be  found  to  give  fairly 
accurate  results. 

c.  Clinical  method*,  albumin  and  globulin  being  estimated  together. 

The  usual  clinical  method  is  to  boil  the  urine  in  a  graduated  tube.  Allow 
the  coagulum  to  settle  and  read  off  the  proportion  of  precipitate  to  total  liquid 
by  the  relative  space  occupied  by  each. 

Esbach  completely  precipitates  the  proteid  by  picric  acid  (10  grammes  of 
picric  acid,  20  gr.  citric  acid  in  a  litre  of  water)  in  a  tube  which  is  so  graduated 
that  the  depth  of  .the  deposit  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours  indicates  so  many 
grammes  of  proteid  per  litre  of  urine. 

Christensen '  has  proposed  a  more  elaborate  but  hardly  more  accurate  method. 
It  consists  in  the  use  of  tannin  as  the  precipitant,  and  the  suspension  of  the  pre- 
cipitate in  the  urine  by  means  of  mucilage.  The  mixture  is  then,  after  being 
diluted  with  water,  poured  into  a  vessel  of  a  certain  capacity,  which  is  placed  over 
a  white  surface  on  which  black  lines  are  drawn.  The  amount  of  '  emulsified ' 
urine  necessary  to  obscure  the  lines  will  be  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  quantity  of 
albumin  in  the  urine  :  a  quantity  easily  estimated  by  the  employment  of  a  suitably 
graduated  burette.  The  principle  is  thus  the  same  as  that  introduced  by  Panum 
for  the  determination  of  cream  in  milk,  and  can  no  doubt  be  made  available  for 
clinical  work. 

d.  Estimation  of  relative  proportion   of  serum-albumin  and  serum-globulin, 
(albumoses  and  peptones  being  absent). 

For  the  purposes  of  accurate  analysis,  the  total  proteids  are  first  estimated 
by  the  alcohol  method  in  one  portion  of  urine  (see  p.  126) ;  another  portion  of 
urine  is  then  neutralised,  and  the  serum-globulin  estimated  by  Hammarsten's 
magnesium  sulphate  method  (tee  p.  238).  The  difference  between  the  two  gives 
the  amount  of  serum-albumin. 

A  useful  clinical  method  is  given  by  Noel  Paton.2  The  total  proteids  are  esti- 
mated by  Esbach's  method  :  50  c.c.  of  urine  are  rendered  faintly  alkaline  with  a 
drop  or  two  of  caustic  potash,  saturated  with  magnesium  sulphate  by  agitation 
with  excess  of  the  powdered  crystals  of  that  salt.  The  volume  of  the  mixture  is 
measured  ;  in  round  numbers  the  volume  is  75  c.c.,  so  that  3  c.c.  correspond  to  2 
of  urine.  Allowing  for  this  subsequently,  it  is  filtered  ;  an  Esbach's  tube  is  filled 
with  the  filtrate,  and  the  picric  acid  solution  added  ;  the  mixture  is  allowed  to- 
stand  five  days,  and  then  the  reading  is  made.  This  deducted  from  the  total  pro- 
teids gives  the  amount  of  serum-globulin. 

e.  Estimation  of  other  proteids.     Fibrinogen,  see  p.  236.     Fibrin,  see  p.  233. 
Oxy-haemoglobin  and  methaemoglobin  ;  an   approximate  determination   may  be 
made  with  Gower's  hasmoglobinometer  (p.  283) ;  the  tint  of  oxy-haemoglobin  in 
the  urine  (and  still  more  is  this  the  case  with  methaemoglobin)  is,  however, 
different  from  that  of  the  oxy-hsemoglobin  obtained  from  the  circulation.     For 
the  estimation  of  albumoses  or  peptones  only  approximate  methods  can  as  yet  be 
carried  out ;  the  precipitate  produced  by  alcohol  or  by  tannin  may  be  collected 
and  weighed  ;  if  albumin  and  globulin  are  also  present,  the  urine  must  be  first 
freed  from  these  by  addulation,  boiling,  and  filtering. 


1   Virchow's  Archiv,  cxv.  128. 
*  Edin.  Med.  Journ.  1888,  p.  5'22. 
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ESTIMATION   OF   FAT 

20  to  30  c.c.  of  urine  are  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  water-bath.  Tlie  residue 
i-  dried  at  110°  C.  This  is  then  extracted  with  ether  for  some  time.  This  is 
poured  off,  and  fresh  ether  added  as  long  as  it  takes  anything  up.  The  ethereal 
extracts  are  then  evaporated  in  a  glass  tube  of  known  weight,  at  a  low  tempera- 
ture, and  the  residue  is  calculated  as  fat. 

When  pus  occurs  in  the  urine  or  in  chyluria  the  ether  takes  up  not  only  fat, 
but  also  lecithin  and  cholesterin.  The  relative  amounts  of  these  constituents  may 
be  estimated  as  described  on  p.  533. 

ESTIMATION  OF  PHENOL   (CARBOLIC  ACID)' 

100  c.c.  of  urine  are  concentrated  on  a  water- l»ith  to  a  fifth  part  of  that 
volume. 

Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  then  added  in  such  a  quantity  that  the  liquid 
contains  6  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid. 

Distil  till  the  distillate  is  not  rendered  cloudy  by  the  addition  of  bromine 
water.  The  distillate  is  filtered  if  necessary,  and  coloured  a  permanent  light 
yellow  with  bromine  water. 

The  mixture  is  allowed  to  remain  two  or  three  days  at  a  moderate  tempera- 
ture. A  precipitate  of  tribromophenol  (CglLBrjOH)  forms,  and  is  collected  on  a 
weighed  filter,  washed  with  water,  and  dried  in  an  exsiccator  over  sulphuric  acid 
to  constant  weight. 

100  parts  of  tribromophenol  correspond  to  28-4  parts  of  phenol.  This  method 
is  only  approximate;  the  sources  of  fallacy  have  been  pointed  out  byHaldane2 
(**  also  p.  742). 


1  Zeit.  Min.  Med.  vol.  iii.  1881,  p.  465.  -  Journal  of  Physial.  ix.  218. 
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CHAPTER  XL VI 

THE  SECRETIONS   OF  THE  SKIN  AND  ALLIED  STRUCTURES 

THE  secretions  of  the  skin  are  two  in  number — the  sweat,  secreted  in 
the  coil  of  the  sweat-glands,  and  the  sebum,  secreted  by  the  sebaceous 
glands  that  surround  the  hairs. 

THE    SWEAT 

Physiology  of  the  secretion  of  sweat. — The  sweat-glands  are 
situated  in  the  true  sjkin  ;  their  ducts  pass  through  the  epidermis  and 
open  on  the  surface.  They  are  most  abundant  in  man  on  the  palms 
and  soles,  and  here  the  greatest  amount  of  perspiration  occurs.  Differ- 
ent animals  vary  a  good  deal  in  the  amount  of  sweat  they  secrete,  and 
in  the  place  where  the  secretion  is  most  abundant.  Thus  the  ox  per- 
spires less  than  the  horse  and  sheep  ;  perspiration  is  absent  from  rats, 
rabbits,  and  goats  ;  pigs  perspire  mostly  on  the  snout ;  dogs  and  cats 
on  the  pads  of  the  feet. 

As  long  as  the  secretion  is  small  in  amount,  it  is  evaporated  from 
the  surface  at  once  ;  this  is  called  insensible  perspiration.  As  soon  as 
the  secretion  is  increased  or  evaporation  prevented,  drops  appear  on 
the  surface  of  the  skin.  This  is  known  as  sensible  perspiration.  The 
relation  of  these  two  varies  with  the  temperature  of  the  air,  the  drier 
and  hotter  the  air,  the  greater  being  the  proportion  of  insensible  to 
sensible  perspiration.  In  round  numbers  the  total  amount  of  sweat 
secreted  by  a  man  is  two  pounds  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

The  amount  of  secretion  is  influenced  by  two  sets  of  nerves  : 
(1)  the  vaso-motor  nerves  ;  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  skin- 
vessels,  leading  to  increased,  a  constriction  of  the  vessels  to  dimin- 
ished perspiration.  There  are  also  special  secretory  fibres  (Goltz,1 
Kendall  and  Luchsinger 2),  stimulation  of  which  causes  a  secretion 
even  when  the  circulation  is  suspended,  as  in  a  recently  amputated 
limb.  These  fibres  appear  to  be  contained  in  the  same  nerve-trunks 
as  the  vaso-motor  nerves,  as  are  also  the  nerve-fibres  which  supply  the 
plain  muscular  fibres  of  the  sweat-glands  which  aid  in  the  expul- 
sion of  the  secretion.  The  secretory  nerves  for  the  lower  limbs  are 

1  Pfliigcr's  Archiv,  xi.  71.  2  Ibid.  xiii.  21-2. 
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contained  in  the  sciatic,  and  are  controlled  by  a  centre  in  the  upper 
luniliiir  region  of  the  cord  ;  those  for  the  upper  limbs  lie  in  the  ulnar 
and  median  nerves,  controlled  by  a  centre  in  the  cervical  enlargement 
of  the  cord.  The  secretory  fibres  for  the  head  pass  in  the  cervical 
sympathetic,  and  in  some  branches  of  the  fifth  cranial  nerves.  These 
subsidiary  centres  are  dominated  by  one  in  the  medulla  oblongata 
(Adamkiewicz).  These  facts  have  been  obtained  by  experiments  on 
animals  (cat,  horse).  Direct  stimulation  of  the  skin  causes  an  increase 
of  sweat,  generally  bilateral. 

The  sweat- centres  may  be  excited  directly  by  venous  blood,  as  in 
a-phyxia  ;  or  by  over-heated  blood  (over  45°  C.),  by  certain  drugs  (nee 
further)  ;  or  reflexly  by  stimulation  of  the  crural  and  peroneal  nerves, 
or  by  pungent  substances  in  the  mouth,  like  mustard. 

Nervous  diseases  are  often  accompanied  with  disordered  sweating  ; 
thus  unilateral  perspiration  is  seen  in  some  cases  of  hemiplegia  ;  de- 
generation of  the  anterior  nerve-cells  of  the  cord  may  cause  stoppage 
of  the  secretion.  It  is  sometimes  increased  in  paralysed  limbs. 

The  changes  that  occur  in  the  secreting  cells  have  been  investigated 
by  Renaut  in  the  horse.  When  charged  they  are  clear  and  swollen, 
the  nucleus  being  situated  near  their  attached  ends  ;  when  discharged 
they  are  smaller,  granular,  and  their  nucleus  is  more  central. 

The  sweat,  like  the  urine,  must  be  regarded  as  an  excretion,  the 
secreting  cells  eliminating  substances  formed  elsewhere. 

Composition  of  the  sweat. — Sweat  may  be  obtained  in  abundant 
quantities  by  placing  the  animal  or  man  in  a  closed  hot-air  bath,  or 
from  a  limb  by  enclosing  it  in  a  vessel  made  air-tight  with  an  elastic 
bandage.  Thus  obtained  it  is  mixed  with  epidermal  scales  and  a 
small  quantity  of  fatty  matter  from  the  sebaceous  glands.  The  con- 
tinual shedding  of  epidermal  scales  is  in  reality  an  excretion.  Keratin, 
of  which  they  are  chiefly  composed,  is  rich  in  sulphur,  and,  conse- 
quently, this  is  one  means  by  which  sulphur  is  removed  from  the 
l>ody. 

Observers  differ  as  to  the  reaction  of  sweat  :  some  say  it  is  alka- 
line or  neutral,  the  acidity  sometimes  ol»er\rd  being  due  to  admixture 
with  fatty  acids  from  the  sebaceous  glamU.  Hoppe-Seyler '  states, 
ho\ve\er,  most  positively  that  the  normal  reaction  is  acid,  and  that 
the  acidity  as  in  the  urine  is  due  to  acid  sodium  phosphate.  In  pro- 
fuse sweating,  however,  the  secretion  usually  becomes  alkaline  or 
neutral.2  It  has  a  peculiar  and  characteristic  <>d..ur.  which  varies  in 

1  Phyriol.  Chem.  p.  766. 

*  For  instance  after  pilocarpin  iTnunjiy  mid  Luchsinger,  Pflilger't  ArrJiiv.  arviii.  494). 
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different  parts  of  the  body,  and  is  due  to  volatile  fatty   acids  ;  its 
taste  is  saltish,  its  specific  gravity  about  1005. 

Analyses  have  been  made  by  numerous  observers  (Anselmino,1 
Schottin,'-'  Favre,3  L.  Wolff,4  O.  Funke,s  and  Leube  °),  and  there  appear 
to  be  great  variations  in  the  composition  of  the  sweat.  In  round 
numbers  the  percentage  of  solids  is  1-2,  of  which  0'9  is  organic  matter. 
The  following  table  from  Charles'  '  Physiological  Chemistry ' "  is  a 
compilation  from  several  analyses  : — 


Water 
Solids 
Salts 
NaCl 
Other  salts 


Fats 

Epithelium 
Urea 


98-88 
1-12 
0-57 

0-22  to  0-33 
0-18 


0-41 

0-17 
0-08 


per  cent. 


(alkaline  sulphates,  phosphates, 
lactates,  and  potassium  chlo- 
ride) 

(including  fatty  acids  and  cho- 
lesterin) 


The  salts  are  in  kind  and  relative  quantity  very  like  those  of  the 
urine.  Funke  was  unable  to  find  any  urea,  but  most  other  observers 
agree  on  the  presence  of  a  minute  quantity.  It  appears  to  become 
quickly  transformed  into  ammonium  carbonate.  The  volatile  fatty 
acids  present  are  formic,  acetic,  propionic,  and  butyric.8  The  proteid 
•which,  according  to  Leube,  is  present,  is  probably  derived  from  epithe- 
lial cells  of  the  epidermis,  sweat-glands,  and  sebaceous  glands,  which 
are  suspended  in  the  excretion.  F.  Smith9  and  Leclerc,10  however, 
state  that  in  profuse  perspiration  in  the  horse  there  is  albumin  actually 
in  solution  in  the  sweat. 

Abnormal,  unusual,  or  pathological  conditions  of  the  sweat: 
Drugs.— Certain  drugs  (sudorifics)  favour  sweating,  e.g.  pilocarpine, 
Calabar  bean,  strychnine,  picrotoxine,  muscarine,  nicotine,  morphine 
in  small  doses,  camphor,  ammonia.  Others  diminish  the  secretion,  e.g. 
atropine,  and  morphine  in  large  doses. 

Large  quantities  of  water,  by  raising  the  blood  pressure,  increase  the 
perspiration. 

1  Wagner's  Handworterbuch.  d.  Physiol.  Art.  Haut. 

2  Arch.  f.  Physiol.  Heilk,  xi.  78.  3  Compt.  rend.  xxxv.  721. 

4  Diss.  Greifswald,  1856.  5  Moleschott's  Untersuch.  zur  Ifaiurlehre.  iv.  86. 

8  Arch.  f.  pathol.  Anat.  xlviii.  181;  1.  801;  Arch.  klin.  Med.  vii.  1.  ;  P.  849. 

8  Favre  mentions  a  special  acid  in  addition  with  formula  C10Hi6N2On,  which  he  terms 
sweat-acid,  but  which  requires  reinvestigating. 

9  Veterin.  Journ.  Oct.  1888.  1U  Compt.  rend.  cvii.  128. 
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Some  substances  introduced  into  the  body  reapj>ear  in  the  sweat, 
e.g.  ben/.oie.  tartaric,  and  succinic  ucids  readily,  quinine  and  iodine 
with  more  difficulty  (Schottin).  Compounds  of  arsenic  and  mercury 
behave  similarly  (Bergeron  and  Lemattre  '). 

Dw'UK'x. —  Cyst  in  has  l>een  found  in  some  cases  (Gamgee  and 
Dewar'-'):  dextrose  in  diabetic  patients  (Semmola,  Griessinger,  Koch, 
Kulr..:)  and  many  others)  ;  bile-pigment  in  those  with  jaundice  (as 
evidenced  l>y  tin-  staining  of  the  clothes)  ;  indigo  in  a  peculiar  condi- 
tion known  as  chromidrosis  (Bizio,4  Hoffmann  5)  :  blood  or  hsematin 
derivatives  in  red  sweat ;  albumin  in  the  sweat  of  acute  rheumatism, 
which  is  often  very  acid  ;  urates  and  calcium  oxalate  in  gout  ;  lactic 
acid  in  puerperal  fever,  and  occasionally  in  rickets  and  scrofula. 

Kidney  dweasfx. — The  relation  of  the  secretion  of  the  skin  to  that 
of  the  kidneys  is  a  very  close  one.  Thus  copious  secretions  of  urine,  or 
watery  evacuations  from  the  alimentary  canal,  coincide  with  dryness 
of  the  skin  ;  abundant  perspiration  and  scanty  urine  generally  go 
together.  In  the  condition  known  as  uraemia,  when  the  kidneys 
secrete  little  or  no  urine,  the  percentage  of  urea  rises  in  the  sweat ; 
the  sputa  and  the  .saliva  also  contain  urea  under  those  circumstances. 
The  clear  indication  for  the  physician  in  such  cases  is  to  stimulate  the 
skin  to  action  by  hot-air  baths  and  pilocarpine,  and  the  alimentary 
canal  hy  means  of  purgatives. 

]'<i,- a  is/i  in,/  tif  xk'tn.  -By  covering  the  skin  of  such  an  animal  as  a 
rabbit  with  an  impermeable  varnish,  the  temperature  is  reduced,  a 
peculiar  train  of  symptoms  set  up,  and  ultimately  the  animal  dies.6 
If,  however,  cooling  be  prevented  by  keeping  such  an  animal  in  warm 
cotton-wool,  it  lives  longer.  Varnishing  the  human  skin  does  not 
seem  to  be  dangerous."  Many  explanations  have  been  offered  to 
explain  the  peculiar  condition  observed  in  animals  ;  retention  of  the 
sweat  would  hardly  do  it  ;  the  blood  is  not  found  post  morfi'm  to 
contain  any  abnormal  substance,  nor  is  it  poisonous  when  transfused 
into  another  animal.  Cutaneous  respiration  is  so  slight  in  mammals 
(p.  394)  that  stoppage  of  this  function  cannot  be  supposed  to  cause 
death.  The  animal,  in  fact,  dies  of  cold ;  the  normal  function  of  the 
skin  in  regulating  temperature  is  interfered  with  by  injury  to  its 
•nit or  nerves,  and  it  is  only  animals  with  delicate  skins  which  are 
thus  atlei -ted.  (.^'-  Animal  Heat,  Chapter  XLVIII.) 

'  Central,  int-ii .   ll'.v*.  Isili.  |,    .  *  .l,,«rii.  »f  Aunt,  anil  1'lii/sinl.  v.  142. 

»  Test-Look  on  !H,il>r~t,-x.  Murl iiny,  vol.  ii.  IN?.".,  j- 

4  Wii'H.  Aktui    -  •'•    \\'j<  «.//,/•/.  \\',,r!,.  1«7:;,  p.  -_>;fj. 

6  Laschki-witM-li.  Arrli.f.  Anal.  it.  /'////»/„/.  l>f,s.  (,.  (;i 

7  Senator,  I'irrlivii-'x  An-/,.  1\\.  \»->. 
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THE    SEBUM 

When  freshly  secreted,  the  sebum  is  an  oily  substance,  which  sets, 
on  cooling,  into  a  white  greasy  mass.  Fatty  particles,  epithelial  cells, 
and  cholesterin  crystals  are  seen  on  microscopic  examination.  Its  reac- 
tion is  acid  ;  in  addition  to  fatty  matters,  it  contains  proteids,  which 
are  two  in  number ;  the  chief  one  is,  as  in  milk,  casein  ;  there  is  albumin 
in  addition  ;  sugar  is  absent.  Sometimes  when  the  duct  of  the  seba- 
ceous glands  becomes  occluded,  cysts  are  formed,  and  the  contents  of 
these  have  been  analysed.  Other  situations  where  large  quantities  of 
sebum,  or  substances  like  it,  have  been  obtained  are  from  the  prepuce, 
and  the  greasy  coating  (vernix  caseosa)  of  new-born  children.  The 
fatty  matter  found  in  the  sheep's  fleece,  that  secreted  from  the  coccy- 
geal  glands  of  geese  and  ducks,  and  the  substance  called  castoreum 
(from  the  beaver's  prepuce)  come  into  the  same  category. 

The  following  tables  of  analyses'  give  in  parts  per  1000  the  chief 
results  obtained  : — 


Constituents 


Water. 

Epithelium  &  proteids 

Fat      . 

Fatty  acids 4        .         . 

Alcoholic  extract 

Aqueous  extract  . 

Ash 


Sebaceous  cyst 

Vemix  casoosa 

Smegina  pre- 

Stnegma  pre- 

(human)'" 

(human)  * 

putii  (human)  • 

putii  (horse)' 

317-0 

»>69'8 

617-5 

40                       56 

— 

41-6 

475                    528 

499 

12-1 

— 

150                      74 

;»6 

33 

61 

54 

11-8 

— 

— 

— 

In  derraoid  cysts  which  form  in  ovarian  tumours  Sotnichewsky  *  found  hairs 
and  concretions  of  calcium  carbonate  suspended  in  a  fatty  mass  composed  of  fats 
and  alkaline  soaps.  The  fats  present  were  chiefly  oleic,  stearic,  and  palmitic  com- 
pounds of  an  alcohol  with  high  molecular  weight.  Proteids  were  present  also. 
The  substance  is  more  like  sebum  than  anything  else. 

The  fat  of  sheep  s  wool  has  been  chiefly  investigated  by  Schulze.6  The  wool 
itself  comprises  from  20  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  solids ;  the  amount  of  fat  varies  in 

1  Hoppe-Seyler,  Physiol.  CJtein.  p.  7(51. 

2  Schmidt,  Deutsch.  Arch,  kli/i.  Mrd.  \.  522.     Hoppe-Seyler  has  found  lencine  and 
tyrosine  in  these  cysts. 

5  Lehmann,  Gmelin's  Htuulbiich,  viii.  '295.  Castoreum  contains  2  to  8  per  cent, 
of  substances  soluble  in  ether.  The  fat  in  the  smegma  is  chiefly  in  the  form  of 
ammonium  soap.  Potash  and  soda  soaps  also  occur,  as  well  as  small  quantities  of  phenol, 
and  in  the  horse  calcium  oxalate. 

*  According  to  Schmidt,  these  are  butyric,  valeric,  and  caproic. 

5  Zeit.  physiol.  Chem.  iv.  845. 

6  E.  Schulze  and  Marker,  Journ.  jirnkt.  Clifiit.  cviii.  200;  K.  Schulze,  lliiil.  N.F.  vii. 
162;  ix.  321;  Schulze  and  Barbieri,  Jonrn.  f.  LtiniltrirtJitch.  1879,  p.  125.     Kossel  and 
Obermiiller,  Zeit.  physiol.  Chem.  xiv.  600. 
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ditV.  ri'iit  kinds  of  sheep  from  7  to  34  per  cent.  Among  the  solids  arc  cholesterin 
;ind  ;m  isomeride  of  cholesterin,  called  iso-cholesterin.  There  is  a  third  alcohol 
of  high  molecular  weight,  which  has  not  been  obtained  pure.  Cariuu '  described 
a  compound,  which  he  called  hyaenic  acid  (C-UH5,O2),  which  may  be  a  derivative 
<>f  this  alcohol. 

The  tet-rction  of  the  coccygeal  gland*  of  birds  has  been  analysed  by  de  Jonge* ; 
he  linds  it  contains  40  per  cent,  of  solids,  of  which  about  15  consist  of  proteids 
and  nuclein,  19  to  24  of  substances  soluble  in  ether,  and  small  <|iiantities  of  other 
organic  substances  and  inorganic  salts.  The  proteids  are  casein  and  albumin. 
The  Mibstances  soluble  in  ether  are  chiefly  fatty  acid  (especially  oleic  acid)  com- 
pounds, not  of  glycerin,  but  of  cetyl  alcohol;  there  is  also  a  trace  of  lecithin. 
This  secretion  is  used  for  the  lubrication  of  the  feathers.  The  glands  are  absent 
in  the  running  birds,  and  are  most  highly  developed  in  water-fowl. 

The  fatty  tevretion  of  the  tkin  of  the  salamander  contains,  in  addition  to  fat,  pro- 
teid,  lecithin,  and  cholesterin,  an  alkaloid  with  formula  C7<HwNz05(Zalesky »).  The 
secretion  of  the  skin  of  most  amphibia  is  a  watery  one,  and  appears  to  be  more 
akin  to  sweat  than  sebum.  The  glands  are  in  structure,  however,  very  different 
from  sweat-glands.  The  secretion  itself  has  never  been  thoroughly  examined. 

Ci  runien. — The  wax  formed  in  the  external  auditory  mcatus  appears  to  be  a 
mixture  of  sweat  and  a  secretion  from  certain  glands  similar  in  structure  to 
sebaceous  glands.  Petrequin  and  Chevalier  '  find  it  contains  10  to  11  per  cent,  of 
water,  2<>  to  30  per  cent,  of  fat,  40  to  50  per  cent,  of  potassium  soaps,  and  traces 
of  inorganic  salts.  Its  reddish  pigment  has  not  been  examined. 

The  tecretion  of  the  Meibomian  glands  of  the  eyelid,  which  are  similar  in  struc- 
ture to  the  sebaceous  glands,  and  also  that  of  the  sebaceous  glands  round  the 
eyelashes,  become  mixed.  That  of  the  ileil>omian  glands  appears  to  be  the  less 
watery  secretion  of  the  two. 

Tears,  the  secretion  of  the  lacrymal  glands,  have  been  but  little  investigated. 
The  secretion  is  more  akin  to  saliva  than  to  that  of  any  other  glands ;  and  the 
lacrymal  gland  is  in  structure  like  a  salivary  gland.  It  is,  however,  convenient  to 
mention  them  in  this  place.  Stimulation  of  the  fifth  cranial  nerve  produces  a 
clear,  that  of  the  sympathetic  a  cloudy,  more  alkaline  secretion  (compare 
Salivary  Glands,  p.  017).  Lerch  found  in  1000  parts  by  weight  of  tears  980  parts 
of  \\  ;it<>r,  13  of  sodium  chloride,  and  5  of  proteids.  The  chief  proteid  appears  to 
be  a  globulin,  as  when  dropped  into  water  the  tears  give  a  cloudy  precipitate. 


1  .l/i/i.  Clifin.  1'hariH.  cxxix.  168. 

-  /.i-it.  /ilii/ttiol.  C/ii-iii.  iii.  -2-J."). 

5  Hoppe-Seyler's  Med.  chem.  Untcrs.  Heft  i.  p.  109. 

4  ('uiiijjf.  ri'inl.  Ixviii.  No.  If!;  Ixix.  No.  19. 
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CHAPTER    XLYII 

EXCUAXGE  OF  MATERIAL 

TIIK  word  metabolism  has  been  often  employed  in  the  preceding 
chapters,  and,  as  there  explained,  it  is  used  to  express  the  sum  total 
of  the  chemical  exchanges  that  occur  in  living  tissues.  The  chemical 
changes  have  been  considered  separately  under  the  headings  Alimenta- 
tion, Excretion,  Respiration,  &c.  We  have  now  to  put  our  knowledge 
together,  and  consider  these  subjects  in  their  relation  to  one  another. 

The  living  body  is  always  giving  oft'  by  the  lungs,  kicbieys,  and 
skin  the  products  of  its  combustion,  and  is  thus  always  tending  to  lose 
weight.  This  loss  is  compensated  for  by  the  intake  of  food,  and  of 
oxygen.  For  the  material  it  loses,  it  receives  in  exchange  fresh 
substances.  If,  as  in  a  normal  adult,  the  income  is  exactly  equal  to 
the  expenditure,  the  body-weight  remains  constant.  If,  as  in  a  grow- 
ing child,  the  income  exceeds  the  expenditure,  the  body  gains  weight; 
and  if,  as  in  febrile  conditions,  or  during  starvation,  the  expenditure 
exceeds  the  income,  the  body  wastes. 

The  first  act  in  the  many  steps  which  constitute  metabolism  is 
the  taking  of  food,  the  next  digestion  of  that  food,  the  third 
absorption,  and  the  fourth  assimilation.  Food,  diet,  digestion,  and 
absorption  have  already  been  dealt  with,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to 
refer  the  reader  to  the  chapters  where  these  are  described.  In  con- 
nection with  these  subjects,  it  is  important  to  note  the  necessity  for 
a  mixed  diet,  and  the  relative  and  absolute  quantities  of  the  various 
proximate  principles  which  are  most  ad vantageous.  Assimilation  is  a 
subject  which  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  describe  ;  it  is  the  act  of  tbe 
living  tissues  in  selecting,  appropriating,  and  making  part  of  themsel\.'-> 
the  substances  brought  to  them  by  the  nutrient  blood-stream  from 
the  lungs  on  the  one  hand,  and  tin-  alimentary  canal  on  the  other. 
The  chemical  processes  involved  in  some  of  these  transactions  have 
been  already  dwelt  on  in  connection  with  the  functions  of  the  liver 
and  other  secreting  organs,  but  even  there  our  information  on  the 
subject  is  limited  ;  nuu-li  more  is  this  the  case  in  connection  with 
other  tissues.  The  interesting  theory  of  Pfliiger,  in  connection  with 
the  behaviour  of  the  nitrogen  in  a  l<»xl-proteid  \shen  it  l>ecomes  part 
of  a  living  proteid,  should  be  read  al-<>  in  this  connection  (p.  1 1">). 
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The  functions  which  we  call  digestion,  absorption,  and  assimilation 
are  the  three  steps  in  nutrition,  or  the  building  up  of  the  living  tissues  j 
these  may,  to  use  Gaskell's  expression,  be  spoken  of  as  anabolic. 

Supposing  the  body  to  remain  in  the  condition  produced  by  these 
anabolic  processes,  what  is  its  composition  ?  A  glance  through  the 
chapters  on  the  cell,  the  blood,  the  tissues,  and  the  organs  will  con- 
vince the  inquirer  that  different  parts  of  the  body  have  very  different 
compositions  ;  still,  speaking  of  the  body  as  a  whole,  Volckmann  and 
Bischoff  state  that  it  contains  64  per  cent,  of  water,  16  of  proteids 
(including  gelatin),  14  of  fat,  5  of  salts,  and  1  of  carbohydrates.  The 
carbohydrates  are  thus  the  smallest  constituent  of  the  body  ;  they 
are  the  glycogen  of  the  liver  and  muscles,  and  small  quantities  of 
inosite,  and  dextrose  in  various  pai'ts. 

The  most  important,  because  the  most  abundant,  of  the  tissues  of 
the  body  is  the  muscular  tissue.  Muscle  forms  about  42  per  cent,  of 
the  body-weight,1  and  contains,  in  round  numbers,  75  per  cent,  of 
water  and  21  per  cent,  of  proteids  ;  thus  about  half  the  proteid 
material  and  of  the  water  of  the  body  exist  in  its  muscles. 

The  body,  however,  does  not  remain  in  this  stable  condition  ;  even 
while  nutrition  is  occurring,  destructive  changes  are  taking  place 
simultaneously ;  each  cell  may  be  considered  to  be  in  a  state  of 
unstable  equilibrium,  undergoing  anabolic,  or  constructive  processes,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  destructive,  or  kataboHc,  processes  on  the  other.  The 
katabolic  series  of  phenomena  commences  with  combustion  ;  the  union 
of  oxygen  with  carbon  to  form  carbonic  acid,  with  hydrogen  to  form 
water,  with  nitrogen,  carbon,  and  hydrogen  to  form  urea,  uric  acid, 
creatinine,  and  other  less  important  substances  of  the  same  nature. 
The  formation  of  these  last-mentioned  substances,  the  nitrogenous 
metabolites,  is,  however,  as  previously  pointed  out,  partly  synthetical. 
The  discharge  of  these  products  of  destructive  metabolism  by  the  ex- 
pired air,  the  urine,  the  sweat,  and  fa?ces  is  what  constitutes  excretion  ;. 
excretion  is  the  final  act  in  the  metabolic  round,  and  the  composition 
of  the  various  excretions  have  been  considered  in  some  of  the  later 
chapters  of  this  book. 

An  examination  of  the  intake  (food  and  oxygen)  and  of  the  output 
(excretions)  of  the  body  can  be  readily  made  ;  much  more  readily,  it 
need  hardly  be  said,  than  an  examination  of  the  intermediate  steps  in 
the  process.  A  contrast  between  the  two  can  be  made  by  means  of  a 
balance-sheet.  A  familiar  comparison  may  be  drawn  between  the 

1  The  following  is  in  round  numbers  the  percentage  proportion  of  the  different 
structural  elements  of  the  body  :  skeleton.  It! ;  muscles,  4'2  ;  fat,  18;  visceru,  !) ;  skin,  b; 
brain,  2;  blood,  5. 
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atl'aii-s  of  the  animal  body  and  those  of  a  commercial  company.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  the  company  presents  a  report  in  which  its  income 
and  its  expenditure  are  contrasted  on  two  sides  of  a  balance-sheet. 
This  sheet  is  a  summary  of  tl.e  monetary  affairs  of  the  undertaking ; 
it  gives  few  details,  it  gives  none  of  the  intermediate  steps  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  property  has  been  employed.  This  is  given  in. 
the  preliminary  parts  of  the  report,  or  may  be  entered  into  by  still 
further  examining  the  books  of  the  company. 

In  the  parts  of  this  book  that  precede  this  chapter  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  give  an  account  of  the  various  transactions  that 
occur  in  the  body.  I  now  propose  to  wind  up  by  presenting  a 
Imlance-sheet.  Those  who  wish  still  further  to  investigate  the  affairs 
of  the  body  may  do  so  by  the  careful  study  of  works  on  physiology  ; 
still,  text-books  and  monographs,  however  good,  will  teach  one  only 
a  small  amount  ;  the  rest  is  to  be  learnt  by  practical  study  and 
research  ;  and  we  may  compare  physiologists  to  the  accountants  of  a 
commercial  enterprise,  who  examine  into  the  details  of  its  working. 
Sometimes,  in  business  undertakings,  a  de6cit  or  some  other  error  is 
discovered,  and  it  may  be  that  the  source  of  the  mistake  is  only  found 
after  careful  search.  Under  these  conditions,  the  accountants  should 
be  compared  to  physicians,  who  discover  that  something  is  wrong  in  the 
working  of  the  animal  body  ;  and  their  object  should  be  to  discover 
where,  in  the  metabolic  cycle,  the  mistake  has  occurred,  and  subse- 
quently endeavour  to  rectify  it. 

The  construction  of  balance-sheets  for  the  human  and  animal  body 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  German  word  Stoffu'ecJtsel ,  or,  as  Dr.  Burdon- 
Sanderson '  translates  it,  '  exchange  of  material.'  A  large  number  of 
investigators  have  applied  themselves  to  this  task,  and  from  the  large 
mass  of  material  published,  I  shall  only  be  able  to  select  a  few  typical 
••xamples.  The  subject  has  been  worked  out  specially  by  the  Munich 
school,  under  the  lead  of  Pettenkofer  and  Voit. 

The  necessary  data  for  the  construction  of  such  tables  are  : — 

(1)  The  weight  of  the  animal  before,  during,  and  after  the  experi- 
ment. 

(2)  The  quantity  and  composition  of  its  food. 

(3)  The  amount  of  oxygen  absorbed  during  respiration. 

(4)  The  quantity  and  composition  of  urine,  fcvces,  sweat,  and  ex- 
pired air. 

(5)  The  amount  of  work  done,  and  the  amount  of  heat  developed. 
(The  subject  of  animal  heat  will  be  considered  in  a  separate  chapter.) 

Water   is   determined    by   subtracting   the   amount  of    water   in- 
1  Syllabus  of  Lectures,  1879. 
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gested  as  food  from  the  quantity  lost  by  bowels,  urine,  lungs,  and  skin. 
The  difference  is  a  measure  of  the  combustion  of  hydrogen. 

Nitrogen. — The  nitrogen  is  derived  from  proteids  and  albuminoids, 
and  appears  chiefly  in  the  urine  as  urea  and  uric  acid.  Minute  quan- 
tities are  eliminated  as  similar  compounds  in  sweat  and  fjeces.  From 
the  amount  of  nitrogen  so  found,  the  amount  of  proteids  which  have 
undergone  combustion  is  calculated.  Proteids  contain,  roughly,  16  per 
cent,  of  nitrogen;  so  1  part  of  nitrogen  is  equivalent  to  6'3  parts  of 
proteid  ;  or  1  gramme  of  nitrogen  to  30  grammes  of  flesh  (Voit). 

Fat. — Subtract  the  carbon  in  the  metabolised  proteid  (proteid  con- 
tains 54  per  cent,  of  carbon)  from  the  total  carbon  eliminated  by  lungs, 
skin,  bowels,  and  kidney,  and  the  difference  represents  fat  that  has 
undergone  metabolism.  Fat  contains  7 6 '5  per  cent,  of  carbon  :  hence 
the  carbon,  which  represents  fat,  multiplied  by  1'3,  gives  the  amount 
of  fat  which  has  undergone  combustion. 

The  Discharge  of  Carbon 

The  influence  of  food  on  the  rate  of  discharge  of  carbonic  acid  is 
immediate.  The  increase  after  each  meal,  which  may  amount  to  20 
per  cent.,  reaches  its  maximum  in  about  one  or  two  hours.  This 
effect  is  most  marked  when  the  diet  consists  largely  of  carbohydrates. 

About  95  per  cent,  of  the  carbon  discharged  leaves  the  organism  as 
carbonic  acid.  The  total  insensible  loss  (  =  carbonic  acid  +  water  given 
off— oxygen  absorbed)  amounts  in  man  to  about  25  grammes  per  hour. 
Of  this  total  hourly  discharge  of  carbonic  acid,  less  than  0'5  per  cent, 
is  cutaneous.  The  hourly  discharge  of  carbonic  acid  in  a  man  at  rest 
is  about  32  grammes,  the  weight  of  oxygen  absorbed  being  25  to  28 
grammes  in  the  same  time.  The  hourly  discharge  of  watery  vapour  is 
about  20  grammes. 

As  a  volume  of  carbonic  acid  (CO.,)  contains  the  same  weight  of 
oxygen  as  an  equal  volume  of  oxygen  (O2),  it  is  obvious  that,  if  all  the 
absorbed  oxygen  were  discharged  as  carbonic  acid,  the  'respiratory 

quotient'  (by  volume)  =     '  -  ,  would  be  equal  to  1.     This,  how- 

O2  absorbed 

ever,  is  not  the  case,  the  volume  of  oxygen  absorbed  being  in  excess  of 
the  carbonic  acid  discharged.  In  animals  which  feed  exclusively  on 
carbohydrates  (this  would  only  be  possible  for  a  short  time)  equality  is 
approached.  The  excess  of  oxygen  is  greatest  when  the  diet  consists 
largely  of  fats. 

On  a  mixed  diet,  comprising  100  grammes  of  proteid,  100  of  fat, 
and  250  of  carbohydrates,  with  a  carbonic  acid  discharge  of  770 
grammes  daily,  and  a  daily  assumption  of  666  grammes  of  oxygen, 
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560  grammes  of  the  oxygen  are  discharged  in  the  carbonic  acid,  about 
9  iu  urea,  and  97  grammes  in  the  form  of  water  (of  which  78  grammes 
are  formed  from  the  hydrogen  of  the  fat) ;  the  respiratory  quotient  is 
then  0'84.  In  hibernation  the  respiratory  quotient  sinks  lower  than 
in  any  other  known  condition  (often  less  than  0'5),  for  the  animal  then 
li\»-s  almost  entirely  on  its  own  fat.  The  discharge  of  carbonic  acid  is 
increased  by  muscular  work,  and  the  respiratory  quotient  also  rises. 
Diminution  of  the  surrounding  temperature  causes  increased  discharge 
of  carbonic  acid.  (These  points  are  all  discussed  more  fully  in  Chapter 
XIX.) 

The  Discharge  of  Nitrogen 

In  man  the  minimum  daily  allowance  of  nitrogen  is  15  grammes, 
or  0'02  per  cent,  of  the  body- weight  :  in  the  carnivora  about  O'l  per 
cent.  ;  in  the  ox,  as  an  instance  of  a  herbivorous  animal,  O'OO")  j>er 
cent.  In  certain  races  of  mankind  (e.g.  coolies)  the  nitrogen  require- 
ment is  less  than  in  Europeans.  The  reason  why  this  is  so  is  not 
understood.  The  bearing  of  this  fact  on  vegetarianism  is  pointed  out 
in  the  chapter  on  food  (p.  599). 

Some  n  n  nt  experiments  by  Hirschfeld  '  have  shown  that  for  a 
short  time  nitrogenous  equilibrium  can  be  maintained  on  a  smaller 
daily  supply  of  nitrogen  than  15  grammes.  Experiments  extended 
over  a  longer  time  have  previous  to  this  shown  that  sooner  or  later 
the  Ixxly  l>egins  to  waste  if  the  15  grammes  daily  are  not  supplied  in 
the  food. 

In  an  animal  fed  exclusively  on  flesh  the  discharge  of  nitrogen  at 
first  increases  jiari  j^ansti  with  the  absorption  of  proteid,  the  absorption 
of  oxygen  taing  proportionately  increased  at  the  same  time.  The 
animsil,  however,  gains  weight  from  increase  of  fat,  the  proteid  l>eing 
split  into  what  is  called  a  nitrogenous  moiety,  which  is  burnt  oti'.  and 
a  non-nitrogenous  moiety  which  is  converted  into  fat. 

The  discharge  of  nitrogen  is  but  little  influenced  by  muscular  work 
(xee  p.  436)  ;  the  iiicn-.iM'd  combustion  that  occurs  in  working  as  com- 
pared with  resting  muscles  falls  on  their  non-nitrogenous  constituents. 
The  questions  of  the  nutritive  value  of  gelatin,  the  origin  of  fat  from 
proteids  and  carl K>hyd rates,  and  the  conditions  of  nitrogenous  discharge 
in  starvation,  fever,  ami  other  disordered  conditions  will  be  dealt  with 
later  in  s|  .  ions. 

1   I'rliigrr't  Arcliiv,  xl; 
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Balance  of  Income  and  Discharge  in  Health 

In  Chapter  XXVII  (p.  604)  tables  are  given  of  adequate  diets ;  these 
will  in  our  balance-sheets  represent  the  source  of  income  ;  the  other 
side  of  the  balance-sheet  the  expenditure  consists  of  the  excretions. 

Exchange  of  material  on  arn  adequate  diet  (Ranke's  table).1 


Income 

Expenditure 

Foods 

Nitrogen 

Carbon 

i 
Excretions                Nitrogen 

1                                             i 

Carbon 

Proteid,         lOOgr. 
Fat,               100  „ 

15-5  gr. 

o-o  ., 

53-0  gr. 
79-0  „ 

f 
Urea,              31-5  gr.   1   ... 
Uric  acid,         0-5  .,     f  1 

6-16 

C'rb'hyd'at's,250  „ 

o-o  „ 

93-0  „     Fseces       ...          1-1 

10-84 

Respiration  (CO2)    .          0-0 

208-00 

15-5 

2°5'0 

15-5 

225-00 

In  man  the  discharge  of  nitrogen  per  kilo,  of  body-weight  is  0*21 

C 
gramme,   and  of  carbon  3 '03  grammes,  the  quotient  -^  =  14-5.        In 

carnivorous  animals,  which,  according  to  Bidder  and  Schmidt,  use  1'4 

C 
N  and  6'2  C  per  kilo,  per  diem,  -^  =  4-4.     In  the  human  being  on  a 

Q 

flesh  diet  ^  =  5'2,  the  exchange  thus  approaching  the  condition  of  the 
carnivora.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  following  balance-sheet  (Ranke) : — 


Income 

Expenditure 

- 

Nitrogen 

Carbon 

- 

Nitrogen       Carbon 

Food 
Disintegration    of 
tissues        .        . 

62-3  gr. 

279-6 
45-9 

Discharged    by   ex- 
cretion . 
Retained  in  store     . 

• 

44-0         263-0 
18-3           f,2-r. 

62-3 

325-5 

62-3          325-0 

The  details  of  the  above  experiment  may  be  given  as  illustrating  the  method 
of  working  out  a  problem  in  exchange  of  material :  1832  grammes  of  meat  used  as 
food  yielded  3-4  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  i.e.  62-3  gr.,  and  12'5  per  cent,  of  carbon, 
i.e.  229-3  gr. ;  70  gr.  of  fat  added  to  the  food  yielded  72  per  cent,  of  carbon,  i.e. 


1  The  above  table  was  constructed  from  data  derived  from  the  observations  of  Prof. 
Ranke  on  himself.  For  it  I  am  indebted  to  Prof.  Sanderson's  Syllabus  of  Lecture*, 
which  is  also  the  source  of  most  of  the  statements  in  the  resume  of  the  chief  facts  relating 
to  the  discharge  of  carbon  and  nitrogen  just  given. 
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50-:}  jrr. :  229-3  + 50-3  =  279-6  =  total  carlx>n  in  food.  During  the  same  period 
86'3gr.  of  urea  wen-  discharged,  containing  4<>-t;  per  cent.,  i.e.  40'4  gr.  of  nitrogen, 
and  20  per  cent.,  i.e.  17'3  gr.  of  carbon,  to  which  must  be  added  2  gr.  of  uric  acid, 
containing  .'13  per  cent.,  i.e.  0-66  gr.  of  nitrogen,  and  35  per  cent.,  i.e.  0'7  gr.  of 
carbon.  Further,  2-9  gr.  of  nitrogen  and  14  gr.  of  carbon  were  discharged  in  the 
ficces,  and  231  gr.  of  carbon  as  carbonic  acid  in  the  expired  air.  Hence  the  total 
discharge  of  nit  rogen  =  40'4-f  0-66  +  2-9  =  44  gr.,  and  the  total  discharge  of 
carbon  =  17-3  +  0-7  + 14 +  231  =263  gr.  Deducting  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  dis- 
charged from  that  taken  in,  18'3  gr.  must  have  been  retained  in  the  body,  as 
108  gr.  of  proteid,  and  consequently  53  per  cent,  of  that  weight  •=  62-5  gr.  of  carbon, 
were  also  retained.  Comparing  the  quantity  of  carbon  disposed  of  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours  with  the  quantity  introduced  as  food,  we  find  the  latter  is  in  excess 
by  45-9  gr.,  which  must  have  been  derived  from  the  disintegration  of  the  fat  of 
the  body. 

Another  table  of  exchange  of  material  on  adequate  diet  may  be 
quoted  from  the  work  of  Pettenkofer  and  Voit.  This  takes  into 
account  the  elimination  of  water  as  well  as  of  carbon  and  nitrogen.  In 
the  first  experiment  the  man  did  no  work. 


Income 

Exj>einliture 

Food 

Nitrogen 

Carbon 

Excretions 

Nitrogen 

Carbon 

Water 

Proteid,             137  gr 

] 

Urine 

17-4 

12-7   , 

1279 

Fat,                    117  „ 

J.    19-5 

315-5 

Faeces 

2-1 

14-5 

83 

Carbohydrate,  352  „ 

1 

Lnngs 

— 

248-6 

828 

Water,             2016  „ 

— 

— 







19-5 

275-8 

2190 

Here  the  body  was  in  nitrogenous  equilibrium,  and  it  eliminated 
more  water  than  it  took  in  by  174  grammes,  this  being  derived  from 
oxidation  of  hydrogen.  It  stored  39-7  grammes  of  carbon,  which  is 
equivalent  to  ~>2  grammes  of  fat. 

The  next  table  gives  the  results  of  an  experiment  on  the  same 
man  on  the  same  diet,  but  who  did  active  muscular  work  during  the 
day  :— 

Expenditure  Nitrogen 

Urine        .         .         .  17'4 

F.i-ces        .         .         .  2-1 

Lungs 


12-6 

14-5 

309-2 


WlltlT 

1194 

94 

1412 


19-5 


336-3 


•2700 


It   is  important  to   notice   that    the   discharge   of    nitrogen   was 
unaltered,  while  that  of  both  carbon  and  hydrogen  was  increased. 


3  H 
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Inanition 

The  conditions  of  metabolism,  both  as  regards  exchange  of  material 
and  the  production  of  heat  during  starvation,  have  been  investigated 
in  animals  by  Collard  de  Martigny,1  Chossat,2  C.  Schmidt,3  Schuchardt,4 
Frerichs,5  Bischoff  and  Voit 6  ;  in  human  beings  by  Pettenkofer  and 
Voit,7  J.  Ranke,8  Schultzen,9  Seegen,10  Falck,11  and  Schimanski.12 

The  income  from  without  is,  under  these  circumstances,  nil ; 
expenditure  still  goes  on,'  as  a  result  of  the  disintegration  of  the 
tissues  ;  the  amount  of  disintegration  is  measured  by  the  discharges  in 
the  manner  already  described.  The  following  table  from  Ranke's 
experiment  on  himself  represents  the  exchange  for  a  period  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  twenty-four  hours  having  elapsed  since  the  last  meal. 


Income 

Expenditure 

Disintegration  of  tissue 

Nitrogen 

Carbon 

Excretions 

Nitrogen       Carljon 

Proteid,  50  gr.  .     . 
Fat,  199-6  gr.    .     . 

7-8 

o-o 

7-8 

26-5 
157-5 

184-0 

Urea,  17  gr.     .     .     . 
Uric  acid.  0-2  gr.      . 
Respiration  (CO2)    . 

|    78               3-4 
00           180-6 

7-8          184-0 

The  discharge  of  nitrogen  per  kilo,  of  body-weight  was  reduced  to 

Q 

O'l,  ^j=  being  23-5.     In  carnivorous  animals  :  in  prolonged  inanition,  the 

n 
discharge  of  nitrogen  per  kilo,  is  0'9,  and  ^  =  6'6. 

During  starvation  the  man  or  animal  gradually  loses  weight,  the 
temperature,  after  a  preliminary  rise,  sinks  ;  the  functions  get  weaker 
by  degrees,  and  ultimately  death  ensues,  the  total  weight  lost  being 
from  0-3  to  0'5  of  the  original  body-weight. 

The  age  of  the  animal  influences  the  time  at  which  death  occurs, 
old  animals  withstanding  the  effects  of  hunger  better  than  young  ones. 

1  Journ.  de  physiol.  expfrim.  rt  path,  vol.  viii.  1828,  p.  152. 

3  'Recherch.es  sur  I'imuiition,'  Mem.  de  I'Acad.Koy.  des  Sciences,  vol.  viii.  Paris,  1848. 

3  Bidder   and   Schmidt,  Die    Verdauungssfifte   mid  der  Stoffweclisel,   Mitau   and 
Leipzig,  1852,  p.  292. 

4  Buss.  Marburg,  1847.  5  Arch,  fur  Anat.  u.  Plnjsiol  1848,  p.  469. 

6  Bischoff  and   Voit,  Die  Gesetze  der  Ertwriuiy  dts  Fleixchfrejsers,  Leipzig  and 
Heidelberg,  1860,  p.  42 ;  Zeit.  Biol.  ii.  807  ;  v.  869. 

7  Hid.  8  Arch.f.  A>uit.  u.  Physiol.  1862,  p.  811. 

9  Ibid.  1868,  p.  81.  10  Wien.  Akad.  Sitzungsb.  March  Ifi,  1871. 

11  Beitn'ige  zur  Physiol.  Hygiene,  d-c.  vol.  i.  Stuttgart,  1875. 
'»  Zeit.2)hysiol.  Chem.  iii.  896. 
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This  statement  was  originally  made  by  Hippocrates,  and  was  borne 
out  by  the  <>x]>eriments  of  Martigny  and  Chossat.  Young  animals  lose 
\\  riifht  more  quickly,  and  die  after  a  smaller  loss  of  weight,  than  old  ones. 

The  excretion  of  nitrogen  falls  quickly  at  the  commencement  of  an 
experiment  ;  it  reaches  a  minimum  which  remains  constant  for  several 
days  ;  it  then  rises  when  the  fat  of  the  animal  has  been  used  up,  and 
then  quickly  falls  with  the  onset  of  symptoms  of  approaching  death 
(Voit,  Falck,  Schmidt,  Schimanski). 

The  sulphates  and  phosphates  in  the  urine  show  approximately  the 
same  series  of  changes  (Bidder  and  Schmidt). 

The  discharge  of  carbonic  acid  and  the  intake  of  oxygen  fall,  but 
nut  so  quickly  as  the  body  loses  weight  ;  it  is  not  until  quite  the  last 
stages  that  these  are  small  in  proportion  to  one  another. 

The  fteces  become  smaller  and  smaller  in  quantity  until  no  dis- 
charge from  the  rectum  occurs  at  all. 

The  amount  of  bile  secreted  also  falls  ;  but  bile  is  found  in  the  gall- 
bladder and  intestine  after  death. 

Chossat,  Schuchardt,  Schmidt,  and  Voit  have  constructed  tables 
which  show  the  loss  of  weight  that  occurs  in  different  organs.  Taking 
the  total  loss  of  weight  as  100,  the  loss  due  to  that  of  individual  organs 
may  be  stated  as  follows  (Voit)  :  —  •. 

Hone      ...  5-4  Pancreas  .  .  O'l  ;  Brain  and  cord  .  O'l 

Muscle  .         .         .  42-2  Lungs  .  .  .  0-3  i  Skin  and  hair  .  8'8 

Liver     .         .         .  4-8  Heart    .  .  .  O'O    Fat         .         .  .  26-2 

Kidneys         .         .  0-6  Testes  .  .  .  0-1     Blood  3'7 

Spleen  .                  .  06  Intestine  .  .  2-0    Other  parts    .  .  5-0 

Some  organs  thus  lose  but  little  weight  ;  the  loss  of  weight  is 
greatest  in  the  muscles,  fat,  skin,  liver,  and  blood.  Of  the  muscles, 
the  great  pectorals  waste  most  (Chossat).  Demant  '  found  an  increase 
of  creatine  and  a  diminution  of  lactic  acid  in  the  muscles  of  starving 
birds. 

The  following  are  Chossat's  observations  on  the  body-temperature 
in  pigeons  :— 


r.,li.liti,,n  of  ikiiiliKiN 

Tcm|x;rnture 

Mi.l.b.N 

MMiiitfht 

II<-;ilthv  pigeons        .... 

f.'L>2°C. 
42-11° 
II  -s; 
41-37° 

11-48°  C. 
89-8° 

1st  third  «•!"  st;ir\:it  ic.n  jK-riinl    . 
2nd          
Hfl             .<               ,.           ...... 

,  liytiol.  Chem.  ui.  881. 
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There  is  thus  the  greatest  fall  of  temperature  in  the  night — that 
is,  when  even  under  normal  circumstances  the  temperature  and  the 
vitality  of  the  body  are  least.  The  frequency  of  respiration  and  the 
discharge  of  carbonic  acid  run  parallel  to  the  temperature.  Falck 
obtained  a  similar  result  in  dogs.  Death  may  be  delayed  somewhat 
by  artificial  warmth,  but  ultimately  occurs  from  asthenia,  sometimes 
accompanied  by  convulsions. 


Exchange  of  Material  with  various  Diets 

The  reasons  why  a  mixed  diet  is  necessary  have  been  already 
explained  (p.  602).  Numerous  experiments  have,  however,  been  made 
in  the  study  of  metabolism  on  abnormal  diets. 

Feeding  ivith  meat. — The  chief  facts  concerning  this  form  of  nutrition  in 
regard  to  man  have  been  stated  on  p.  603.  The  same  is  in  the  main  true  for 
animals.  The  principle  that  underlies  Banting's  method  of  treating  obesity  is  to 
give  meat  almost  exclusively :  the  individual  then  derives  the  additional  supply 
of  carbon  necessary  for  combustion  from  his  own  adipose  tissue.  We  have 
already  seen  that  this  may  be  and  often  is  counteracted  by  the  laying  on  of  fat 
which  comes  from  the  non-nitrogenous  moiety  of  the  proteid. 

Feeding  with  fat. — If  an  animal  receives  fat  only,  the  nitrogenous  excreta  are 
derived  from  the  disintegration  of  tissue  without  any  corresponding  quantity  of 
nitrogen  being  supplied  in  exchange  in  the  food.  When  fat  only  is  given,  or  a 
large  excess  of  fat  exists  in  the  food,  the  respiratory  quotient  falls.  By  feeding 
dogs  with  a  mixture  of  fat  and  flesh,  Pettenkofer  and  Voit's '  experiments  gave  such 
inconsistent  results  that  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  them.  F.  Hofmann,2 
however,  was  more  successful.  After  a  period  of  inanition  a  dog  was  fed  on  a 
mixture  of  a  large  amount  of  fat  and  a  small  amount  of  proteid.  After  death 
the  quantity  of  fat  found  in  the  body  was  such  that  only  a  small  part  could  have 
been  derived  from  the  proteid,  the  greater  amount  being  directly  derived  from  the 
fat  of  the  food.  The  animal,  moreover,  lays  on  fat  in  which  palmitin,  stearin, 
and  olein  are  mixed  in  a  definite  proportion  ;  this  proportion  is  often  different  in 
the  fat  of  the  food.  In  addition  to  this  an  animal  will  fatten  (laying  on  fat  with 
its  usual  composition)  on  fatty  food,  such  as  spermaceti,  which  contains  no 
glycerides. 

Feeding  rvith  carbohydrates.— The  respiratory  quotient  approaches  unity 
vvhen  carbohydrates  alone  are  taken.  So  far  as  regards  nitrogen  the  animal  is 
in  a  state  of  inanition,  as  when  fat  alone  is  taken.  If  given  in  combination 
with  other  foods,  both  carbohydrates  and  fat  act  as  proteid-sparing  foods  (see 
p.  603). 

The  table  on  the  next  page  is  from  Pettenkofer  and  Voit.'and  illustrates  what 
happens  in  a  dog  on  a  mixed  diet  of  flesh  and  carbohydrates. 

Even  when  the  diet  consists  wholly  of  carbohydrates,  fat  is  laid  on  ;  the  fat 
laid  on  when  meat  and  starch  are  both  present  in  the  food  comes  partly  from  the 

1   7teit.  Biol.  ix.  80.  *  Ibid.  viii.  158.  •"  Hid.  ix.  435. 
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K,.K| 

Change*  in  the  body 

M 

Amount 

Starch 

sutrar 

Kut 

of  protri.l 

dMom- 

;  ,  •   \\ 
cuUtted 
from  in''  •;» 

Proteid 
gained  or 
lout  hy 
the  body 

Amount 
of  oarlxt- 
hydrates 
dconm- 
poHed 

Front  fat 
of  fowl 

Lost 

from 
the 
»x>dy 

Derived 
from 
food 
other 
tlmn  fat 

i 

II 

179 

_ 

17 

211 

-211 

379 

+  17 

34 

II 

— 

i 

193 

-193 

G08 

+  22 

_ 

22 

MO 

210 

— 

10 

436 

-  36 

210 

+  10 

-  8 

— 

400 

_ 

m 

__ 

393 

+     7 

227 

— 

-23 

— 

IIMI 

344 

_. 

6 

413 

-  1J 

244 

+  8 

_ 

39 

:,IHI 

167 

_ 

« 

53(1 

-      -  30 

167 

+  « 

— 

8 

KKl 

— 

1H2 

— 

537 

-  37 

182 

— 

— 

16 

NKI 

379 

— 

14 

M 

+  192 

379 

+  14 

— 

55 

15U> 

172 

4 

1475 

+   25 

172 

+   4 

43 

urn 

379 

— 

10 

1469 

+  331 

379 

+  10 

— 

112 

251  Nl 

~~ 

2612 

+  12 

it 

~ 

57 

! -rot. -id  and  partly  from  the  carbohydrate  of  the  food.  When  no  carbohydrate  is 
t;iven  at  all,  as  in  the  last  experiment,  the  nitrogenous  metabolism  is  raised. 
Carbohydrate  food  is  thus  when  given  with  other  foods  both  fat-sparing  and  pro- 
teid-sparing.  It  is  difficult  on  chemical  grounds  to  explain  the  formation  of  fat 
from  carbohydrates.  The  fact  was  first  observed  in  pigs  by  Lawes  and  Gilbert, 
•and  has  since  been  continued  by  numerous  investigators.' 

The  oriyiti  <>f  fat. — Prof.  Foster2  thus  sums  up  the  conclusions  he 
has  arrived  at  from  a  study  of  the  chief  researches  on  this  subject  : — 

1.  Fat  is  actually  formed  in  the  body,  and  is  not  exclusively,  if  at 
all,  fat  merely  stored  up  from  the  fat  of  the  food.3 

i'.  The  carbon  elements  of  the  newly  formed  fat  may  be  supplied 
either  from  carbohydrate  food,  or  from  the  carbon  surplus  of  proteid 
food,  or  from  fats  taken  as  food  which  are  not  the  natural  constituents 
of  the  body  fat. 

One  of  the  most  important  instances  of  the  carlx>hydrate  origin  of  fat  is  the 
formation  of  bees'- wax.  A  chemical  link  between  carbohydrates  and  fats  is  the 
fact  that  butyric  acid  is  obtainable  from  starches  and  sugars  (p.  103). 

In>t;inrf>  of  the  formation  of  fat  from  pioteids  are  (1)  the  laying  on  of  fat 
in  carnivorous  animals  ;  (2)  the  formation  of  adij>ocer«'  (p.  420);  (3)  the  gradually 
increasing  quantity  of  fat  in  old  cheeses. 

The  most  striking  examples  of  the  formation  of  fat  by  intracellular  metabolic 
processes  is  seen  in  fatty  degeneration,  and  in  tliat  special  form  of  this  degenera- 
tion that  occur*  in  the  formation  of  milk.  The  blood  contains  a  mere  trace  of  fat, 
so  milk  formation  is  no  mere  filtration  process.  The  food  may,  as  in  the  case  of 
l,  contain  little  or  no  fat. 


1  Among  the  more  recent  may  be  mentioned  Meinsl,  /.,  it.  liiul.  xxii.  68;  and  Rubner, 
I  hi, I.  ]>.  -J7-J. 

*  Trft-bouk,  5th  edit.  p.  77fl.    The  chief  referenced  to  literature  relating  to  this  subject 
\\ill  be  found  in  u  JMIJMT  \>\  Vnit.  /.fit.  Jiiol.  v.  79. 

•ini'iin •  Jin  p.  700.     See  also  Hofmann's  experiment*,  p.  d3C. 
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3.  The  fat  stored  up  appears  as  granules  or  drops  deposited  in  the 
cell-substance,  and  the  increase  of  fat  in  the  cells  is  accompanied  first 
by  a  growth,  and  subsequently  by  a  consumption  of  the  cell-substances. 

Feeding  ivitlt  gelatin.— A.  diet  containing  gelatin  alone  will  not  support  life. 
This  fact  is  somewhat  remarkable  when  one  considers  the  closely  allied  chemical 
nature  of  gelatin  and  proteids.  When  gelatin  alone  is  given  the  body  wastes, 
and  the  urea  excreted  is  diminished,  as  in  inanition.  If  an  enormous  amount  of 
gelatin  is  given  the  urea  increases.  Gelatin,  however,  like  carbohydrates  and  fats, 
appears  to  be  a  '  proteid-sparing  '  food,  and  if  given  mixed  with  proteids  seems  to- 
protect  the  proteids  from  oxidation.  Gelatin  can  thus  be  substituted  for  a  part  of 
the  proteid  in  the  food. 

The  following  table  is  much  abbreviated  from  the  fuller  ones  given  by  Voit  '  ;. 
it  illustrates  the  facts  mentioned  above : — 


Food 

Daily  loss  or  gain  iu  grammes 

of  flesh 

Meat 

Fat 

Gelatin 

0 

0 

0 

-338 

0 

200 

200 

-  105 

200 

200 

200 

-124 

300 

200 

200 

+    32 

300 

200 

100 

-   84 

500 

200 

0 

-136 

The  dog  experimented  on  weighed  40  to  50  kilos.  Without  food  it  lost 
338  grammes  of  flesh  daily ;  500  grammes  of  meat  with  fat  was  an  insufficient 
diet  for  the  animal,  for  even  then  it  lost  136  grammes  of  flesh.  But  300  grammes 
of  meat  with  200  of  gelatin  were  sufficient  for  it ;  it  even  gained  weight. 
Gelatin  is  largely  used  in  the  form  of  jellies  in  the  sick-room.  Its  value  appears 
to  be,  not  that  it  is  itself  nutritious,  but  that  mixed  with  proteid  food  it  enables 
the  patient  to  get  on  with  less  proteid,  owing  to  the  sparing  action  it  exercises  on 
proteid  metabolism. 

Feeding  n-itfi  peptones. — In  the  present  day,  when  artificially  digested  food* 
are  so  much  employed,  it  is  of  great  importance  that  their  nutritive  value  should 
be  known.  Here  experimental  and  clinical  evidence  coincide  in  a  most  favourable 
way  in  relation  to  their  nutritive  value.  The  first  experiments  on  this  subject 
were  made  by  P16sa  •  and  Maly.3  As  our  knowledge  since  that  time  has  advanced 
on  the  subject  of  albumoses  and  peptone,  I  shall  quote  only  a  recent  experiment ; 
the  results  are,  however,  similar  to  those  of  earlier  investigators. 

Pollitzer 4  fed  a  dog  for  successive  periods  on  meat,  peptone,  proto-albumose. 
hetero-albumose,  and  gelatin.  The  table  on  the  following  page  gives  the  results  of 
nitrogen  estimations  in  food  and  excreta. 

It  will  be  seen  that  peptones  and  albumoses  have  the  same'nutritive  valur  a> 
meat,  this  result  contrasting  with  the  loss  of  nitrogen  and  body-weight  when, 
gelatin  is  employed. 


1  Zeit.  Biol.  viii.  880;  and  Voit  and  Hofmarn,  ibid.  p.  847. 
*  Pfluger's  Archiv,  ix.  823.  3  Ibid.  p.  585. 


4  Ibid,  xxxvii.  301. 
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^  UllllNT  of  Mil  Vs* 

Nitrogen 

In  food 

In  urine  *  tsuces 

Gain  or  loss 

1.  Meat 

8 

2-4  gr. 

1-9  gr. 

•f  0-5  gr. 

2.  Peptone    . 

2 

24 

1-8 

+  0-6 

I!.    Meat 

8 

2-4 

1-9 

+  0-5 

4.  Proto-albumose 

2 

2-4 

18 

+  0-6 

5.  Hetero-albumose 

1 

2-5 

1-7 

+  0-8 

•  I.   .Meat 

4 

2-1 

1-7 

+  0-4 

7.  Gelatin     .        .        . 

3 

23 

2-8 

-0-5 

8.  Meat        .        . 

4 

2-1  „ 

1-7 

+  0-4 

Effect  of  Varying  External  Conditions  on  Exchange  of  Material 

Effect  of  atmospheric  temperature. — In  warm-blooded  animals  the  effect  of  a 
low  surrounding  temperature  is  to  increase  katabolisni,  or  combustion  in  the 
body;  the  body  loses  more  heat,  and  therefore  more  must  be  produced  to  keep  the 
animal'*  temperature  within  normal  limits.  The  effect  of  a  rise  of  atmospheric 
temperature  is  the  reverse.  The  effect  of  cooling  the  skin  and  the  corresponding 
increase  in  metabolism  are  well  shown  by  an  observation  of  Weiske's '  on  the 
shearing  of  sheep.  After  shearing  they  excreted  daily  1  gramme  of  urea  more 
than  before  shearing.  In  cold-blooded  animals,  i.e.  animals  whose  temperature 
varies  with  that  of  the  surrounding  atlnosphere,  a  rise  or  fall  of  the  latter  is 
accompanied  respectively  with  a  rise  or  fall  of  combustion  in  the  body. 

Influence  of  light  (see  p.  211). 

Alterations  of  budy-temperaturf.— If  the  changes  of  the  external  temperature 
are  so  great  as  to  cause  a  rise  (as  in  steam-baths—  Bartels,-  Naunyn,1  Scheich  4) 
or  a  fall  (as  in  hibernation)  of  body-temperature,  the  metabolic  changes  are  in- 
'1  ;m«l  decreased  respectively  as  in  cold-blooded  animals. 

Effect  of  cumftretted  and  rarefied  air. — The  influence  of  these  factors  on  the 
respiratory  exchanges  has  been  described  on  p.  37s.  Experiments  relating  to 
their  effect  on  the  discharge  of  urea  are  contradictory,  Bert  *  and  Hadra*  finding 
that  compressed  air  caused  an  increase  in  the  excretion  of  urea,  Friinkel '  finding 
no  such  increase.  In  rarefied  air  Friinkel  found  in  sonic  of  his  experiments  an 
increase,  in  others  no  increase  in  the  urea  excreted.  In  dyspnceic  conditions, 
where  the  supply  of  oxygen  is  deficient,  the  urea  increases,  and  the  respiratory 

CO 
quotient       •  becomes  greater  than  unity  (Friinkel,8  Herter  •). 

Effect  of  rfiiioral  «f  hlmtd  from  the  ti<n/i/.  The  chief  effect  of  a  removal  of  blood 
from  the  body  is  the  speed y  formation  of  new  blood-corpuscles.  The  intake  of 
oxygen  and  discharge  of  carbonic  acid  are  lessened,  and  the  output  of  urea  is 
increased  (Ifcuier,10  Jolyet  and  llegnard  ").  The  menstrual  flow  and  epistazis  in 
strong,  healthy  j>eople  cause  no  alteration  in  exchange  of  material. 


H..|,|«.  s».yler's  Med.  chcin.  Unters.  Heft  iii.  p.  41s. 


*  Patliol.  r>itrr*iirh.-lii64. 

r>  An-h.f.  esfirr.  I'nth.  iv.  H-2. 

•  Diss.  Strasburg,  Berlin,  1- 

»  Centr.  ntftl.  \\'inn.  IN?:..  N...  II 
'.  liiul.  viii.  567. 


.[n-h.f.  Aunt.  u.  PhijK'u>l.  1M70. 
''  /.(/  jirt'xsiun  /i(ifoiiii'tri((iit  --.p.  Bii.1. 

/.-//»/.  M,;l.  ii.  1. 
I  H..pp.-  S,-\1.T>  1'liysinl.  ('In-ill.  i>.  954. 

mttLde  Pant,  1*77.  pp.  17»,  190. 
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Effect  of  increasing  the  volume  of  blood. — The  injection  of  the  blood  from  one 
animal  into  that  of  another  causes  a  greater  or  less  destruction  of  the  first  animal's 
blood-corpuscles.  The  effect,  however,  varies  much  with  the  species  of  animal 
used,1  and  appears  to  be  due  to  the  solvent  effect  of  the  second  animal's  serum  ; 
it  is  especially  marked  when  the  two  animals  belong  to  different  species.  The 
effect  on  the  urine  is  a  slight  increase  in  the  discharge  of  urea ;  the  effect  is 
rather  greater  when  serum  instead  of  defibrinated  blood  is  injected  (Forster  2). 

Exchange   of  Material    under    the   Influence    of  Organic    and    Inorganic 
Substances  used  as  Foods,  Drugs,  or  Poisons 

Lactic,  acetic,  tartaric,  and  succinic  acids,  asparagine,  and  glycerin  are 
oxidised  in  the  body  to  form  carbonic  acid  and  water,  and,  like  carbohydrates  and 
fat,  are  '  proteid-sparing  '  materials  (Hoppe-Seyler,8  Weiske,4  Lewin  *).  Glycerin 
passes  partly  as  s'uch  into  the  urine  (Tschirwinsky •).  Glycerin  increases  the 
liver  glycogen  (Weiss,  Luchsinger,  Salomon  ;  sec  p.  543).  Pure  glycerin  increases 
the  excretion  of  uric  acid  (Horbaczewski 7). 

Phenylacetic  acid  produces  increased  proteid  metabolism  (Salkowski8). 

AlcoJtol  in  small  quantities  diminishes  (Beck  and  Bauer"),  in  large  doses 
increases  the  output  of  carbonic  acid  (Parkes lo).  The  effect  on  urea  is  small  or 
none  at  all  (Parkes,  Munk  "). 

Coffee  produces  the  same  effects  as  alcohol  (Hoppe-Seyler,12  Voit  ").  The 
effect  of  various  drugs  on  the  output  of  urea  is  given  on  p.  724. 

Water  stimulates  metabolic  activity,  and  also  assists  in  washing  out  the  pro- 
ducts of  metabolism  from  the  tissues  to  the  place  where  they  are  excreted. 

Sodium  chloride  is  also  essential  for  the  due  discharge  of  metabolic  function 
(see  also  p.  61). 

Phosphates  appear  to  be  equally  necessary  (tee  pp.  62,  266). 

Calcium  and  potassium  salts,  especially  the  former,  are  normal  constituents  of 
the  body,  and  without  a  due  supply  of  these  the  body  wastes. 

Phosphorus-2>oisonin{j  is  accompanied  with  a  rapid  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
liver,  and  the  appearance  of  leucine  and  tyrosine  in  the  urine.  The  body  wastes 
quickly.  There  is  an  increased  output  of  nitrogen,  both  as  urea  and  uric  acid 
(Storch,14  Bauer.15  Friinkel ls). 

Arsenic  and  antimony  poisoning  produce  the  same  effects,  but  in  a  much  less 
marked  manner  (v.  Boeck,"  Weiske,18  Gahtgens,19  Kossel20).  In  very  small  doses 
antimonious  oxide  produces  little  or  no  increase  in  the  discharge  of  urea 


1  See  E.  A.  Schiifer,  Meport  on  Transfusion,  Trans.  Obstet.  Soc.  xxi. 
J  Sitzungsb.  d.  Bayer.  Aka<1.  d.  Wiss.  July  8,  1875. 

5  Physiol.  Ghent,  p.  957.  *  Zeit.  Biol.  xv.  261  (on  asparagine). 
8  Ibid.  p.  248.     See  also  Munk,  Arch,  pathol.  Anat.  Ixxvi.  119  (on  glycerin). 

6  Zeit.  Biol.  xv.  252.  ^  Monatsh.  Chem.  vii.  105. 
•'  Zeit.  physiol.  Chem.  xii.  267.                            9  Zeit.  Biol.  x.  861. 

10  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  1870,  Nos.  120  and  128. 

11  Verhandl.  d.  physiol.  Ges.  Berlin,  1879,  No.  6. 

18  Physiol.  Chem.  p.  958.  » 

13  Unters.  it.  d.  Eiufluss  tl.  Kochsalz,  Kaffee,  Ac.  Miinchen,  1860,  p.  c,7. 

14  Der  acuten  Phosphorgiftttng,  Copenhagen,  1865. 

15  Zeit.  Biol.  vii.  68;  xiv.  .V27.  "  Zeit.  physiol.  Client,  iv.  430. 

"  Zeit.  Viol.  xii.  512.  IB  Journ.f.  Landwirtttsch.  xxiii.  317. 

19  Centr.  med.  Wiss.  l«7f,.  j,p.  :.;-Jl.  838.  *>  Arch.f.  exper.  Path.  v.  128. 
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<('hittenden  and  Blake1).  In  small  doses  arsenic  diminishes  the  excretion  of 
•carbonic  acid  (Chittenden  and  Cummins 2).  Among  other  substances  that 
similarly  diminish  the  output  of  carbonic  acid,  Chittenden  and  Cummins  place 
uranium  salts,  copper  sulphate,  and  tartar  emetic;  morphine,  quinine,  and 
•cinchonidine  having  little  or  no  effect.  Ferric  chloride,  according  to  Rabuteau,1 
inciva-cs  the  excretion  uf  urea,  according  to  Munk  4  it  does  not. 


Exchange  of  Material  in  Diseases 

/•'>  i-f-r. — Fever  is  a  condition  in  which  the  temperature  of  the 
body  is  raised  above  the  normal,  and  the  degree  to  which  it  is 
raised  is  a  measure  of  the  intensity  of  the  febrile  condition.  A 
rise  of  temperature  may  be  produced  either  by  increased  production 
of  heat,  due  to  the  increase  of  katabolic  processes  in  the  body,  or  to 
-a  diminished  loss  of  heat  from  the  body.  A  mere  increase  in  the 
production  of  heat  does  not  necessarily  produce  fever.  By  adminis- 
tering an  excess  of  food,  combustion  is  increased  in  the  body  :  but 
in  the  healthy  individual  this  does  not  produce  a  rise  of  temperature, 
because  pari  pa#xn  with  the  increased  production,  there  is  increased 
loss  of  heat.  Similarly,  diminution  in  the  loss  of  heat,  such  as  occurs 
«>n  a  hot  as  compared  with  a  cold  day,  does  not  produce  fever,  because 
the  production  of  heat  within  the  body  is  correspondingly  diminished. 
In  fever  there  is  increased  production  of  heat,  as  is  seen  by  the  study 
of  exchange  of  material  ;  the  intake  of  food  is,  as  a  rule,  very  small  ; 
the  discharge  of  nitrogen  and  carbon  results  from  the  disintegration 
of  tissues,  which,  as  compared  with  that  in  simple  inanition,  is  large  ; 
tin*  tissues  are  said  to  be  in  a  labile  condition,  that  is,  they  are  easily 
broken  down.  In  most  febrile  states,  the  skin  is  dry,  the  sweat-glands, 
like  most  of  the  secreting  organs  of  the  body,  being  comparatively  in- 
active, and  so  the  discharge  of  heat  is  lessened.  The  skin  may,  how- 
<-ver,  sometimes  be  bathed  in  perspiration,  and  yet  high  fever  be  present. 
'The  essential  cause  of  the  high  temperature  is  neither  increased  for- 
mation nor  diniiiiislird  discharge  of  heat,  but  an  interference  with  the 
•reflex  mechanism,  which  is  health,  operates  so  as  to  equalise  the  two. 

Increased  nitrogenous  metabolism  in  fever  has  been  observed  by 
Huppert  and  Riesell :>  in  pneumonia,  by  Schimanski  6  in  pywmic  con- 
ditions, by  Naunyn  7  and  Sydney  Ringer8  in  other  febrile  conditions. 
Ringer  showed  the  correspondence  in  temperature  and  output  of 
nitrogen  very  clearly  in  intermittent  fever  (ague). 

'   StuilirsfroiH  L,il>.  £hy*ioi.  Chrin.  Yulr  I'nit:  ii.  *7.  -  11ml.  200. 

3  dun  jit.  rrml.  Ixxxvi.  1H'.1.'. 

1    I Vr/ifim//.  il.  phijuiul.  Gt'sellsr/i.  ^n  Hrrlin,  June  8,  1879. 

h.f.  Heilk.  vi.  •->:«•,;  viii.  848;  x.  829.  •  Zeit. physiol.  Chem,  iii.  410. 

J  Arch.f.  Anat.  u.  Physiol.  1H7<>.  p.  159.  •  Me<l.  Chir.  Trant.  xlii.  861. 
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What  is -known  as  the  epicritical  increase  of  urea1  is  the  greatly 
increased  secretion  of  urea  that  occurs  at  the  commencement  of  the 
defervescence  of  a  fever.  It  is  probably  not  due  to  an  increased  for- 
mation of  urea,  but  to  the  removal  of  urea  which  has  accumulated, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  kidneys  have  been  acting  sluggishly  during 
the  height  of  the  fever. 

Increased  output  of  carbonic  acid  in  fever  was  shown  to  exist  in 
guinea-pigs  by  Pfliiger  and  Colasanti  (see  pp.  373,  374),  in  dogs  by 
Frankel,2  in  men  by  Liebermeister  and  others.3 

Other  changes  noted  in  fever  are  a  rapid  loss  of  the  liver  glyco- 
gen,  a  lessening  of  chlorides  in  the  urine  (see  p.  760),  and  the  appearance 
of  pathological  instead  of  normal  urobilin  in  the  urine  (see  p.  750). 

The  following  table  illustrates  exchange  of  material  in  fever,  no 
food  being  taken  (Burdon-Sanderson  4)  : — 


Income 

Expenditure 

Disintegration  of 
tissue 

Nitrogen 

Carbon 

Excretions 

Nitrogen 

Carbon 

Proteid,  120gr. 
Fat,  205-7  gr.      . 

18-6 

o-o 

63-6 
157-4 

Urea    and    uric    acid, 
40  gr.       . 
Respiration           (CO,) 
TbOgr.      . 

18-6 

o-o 

8-3 
212-7 

18-6 

221-0 

18-6 

221-0 

This  table  should  be  compared  with  that  on  p.  834. 

Diabetes  mellitus. — In  addition  to  the  presence  of  sugar  in  the 
urine  in  this  disease,  the  most  marked  symptoms  are  intense  thirst  and 
ravenous  hunger.  As  a  rule,  diabetic  patients  digest  their  food  well. 
The  thirst  is  an  indication  of  the  necessity  of  replacing  the  large 
quantities  of  water  lost  by  the  kidneys  ;  the  hunger,  that  of  replacing- 
the  great  waste  of  tissues  that  occurs.  For  not  only  does  the  urine 
contain  sugar,  but,  in  addition,  a  great  excess  of  urea  and  uric  acid. 
The  carbonic  acid  output  is  somewhat  smaller  than  in  health.  In  health 
the  carbohydrates,  after  assimilation,  give  rise,  by  oxidation,  to  car- 
bonic acid  ;  in  diabetes,  all  the  carbohydrates  do  not  undergo  this- 
change,  but  pass  as  sugar  into  the  urine.  Not  that  all  the  sugar  of 
the  urine  is  derived  from  carbohydrates,  for  many  diabetics  continue 
to  pass  large  quantities  when  all  carbohydrate  food  is  withheld  ;  under 

1  Cohnheim'H  Pathology,  2nd  German  edit.  vol.  ii.  p.  53'2. 
*  Arcli.pathol.  Aitat.  Ixxvi.  186. 

3  For  references,  see  Senator,  Unters.  ii.  d.  fieberhufteit  Process  mid  seine  Belutnd- 
lung,  Berlin,  1878. 

4  Practitioner,  April,  May,  June,  187C. 
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circumstances  it  must  be  derived  from  the  destruction  of  proteid 
matter. 

In  spite  of  abundant  nourishment,  the  body  of  a  diabetic  patient 
wastes  ;  there  is  not  equilibrium  ;  the  output  is  in  excess  of  the 
intake.  This  is  especially  marked  in  the  case  of  the  excretion  of 
nitrogen.1 

/.,  •i,;,,-l/t/ll nnid.-  This  appears  t«>  l>e  the  only  other  disease  in 
which  systematic  observations  have  been  made  on  metabolic  exchanges. 
Although,  as  in  all  chronic  and  debilitating  diseases,  there  is  a 
general  loss  of  vitality,  and  a  corresponding  lessening  of  metabolic 
change,  observers  have  failed  to  find  anything  very  special  or  charac- 
teristic in  this  disease.  This  is  somewhat  remarkable,  as  so  many 
important  parts  of  the  body  may  be  effected,  especially  the  blood 
and  the  blood-forming  organs.  There  is,  however,  always  an  increase 
of  uric  acid  in  the  urine.2  With  regard  to  urea  the  statements  of 
various  investigators  are  contradictory  3 

Luxus   Consumption 

In  former  portions  of  this  book  we  have  insisted  on  the  fact  that 
the  food  does  not  undergo  combustion,  or  katabolic  changes,  until 
after  it  is  assimilated,  that  is,  until  after  it  has  become  an  integral 
part  <>f  the  tissues.  Formerly  the  blood  was  supposed  to  be  the  seat 
of  oxidation  ;  but  the  reasons  why  this  view  is  not  held  now  have 
been  already  given.  When  a  student  is  first  confronted  with  balance- 
sheets,  representing  metabolic  exchanges,  it  is  at  first  a  little  difficult 
for  him  to  grasp  the  fact,  that  although  the  amount  of  nitrogen  and 
carbon  ingested  is  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  same  elements  which  are 
eliminated,  yet  the  eliminated  carl>on  and  hydrogen  are  not  derived 

1  The  following  reference-  t<>  the  rhief  papers  on  inctaboliHm  in  diabetes  are  takeii 
ironi  Hoppc-Sevlcr's  riujaiul.  Clifin.  p.  '.171:  M.  Tnuilx-,  Virchoir'g  Archil-,  vol.  iv.; 
See-jeii.  II  "/>««•/•  iin-il.  \\'(>chfiinch.  1HI>:1,  No.  14;  also  7V;-  hiahrttx  nifllitut,  Berlin,  IK,.".  : 

.  ,  .  I  ;r/i./.  jihi/xiol.  }{<-ilk.  1M.')1,  ji.  .V2;   Reich,  ])inn.  Greifttwalcl,  185»;  Ro-. 
\'irchuu-'n  Archil',  xii.  414;  C.  Oii'litRens,    I',  il.  Stitf'irrrlmrl  cinm  Diabvtiku 
D.iqmt.    isr.d;    }•'..    Kill/,   Jit-it  r,ii/>-   .:nr   J'dtliol.    u.    'I'ln-rtipir  il.   Dittb.    >nfll.,   Miirl.ur^, 
Is? »-.">:   An-li.   f.  fj-jx-i-iin.   I'ntliul.   \  i.   14(t;   1'etti-nkofer  and   Vtiit.   Sit:nn<fnli.    HHI/II-. 
Akinl.  November  1H65;  Zi-it.  liiul.iii.  HH«);  ('.  Schmidt.  ('Inirnkterintik  iii-r  epiil.  Cliolrru, 

:  and  Mitau,  ln:>(>,  i>.  KMi;   v.  Meriiitf.  />»•«/«•/..  /.rit.  f.  jirakt.  Med.  1M77.  No.  LS. 
-'  Tlie    following    references    lire    again    deri\ed     from    HoiijH'-Seyler's    Text-book: 
\'in-ln>ii-'s  Arch.  /.  jHith.  Aiml.  \.  10S;   H.  Hiinke,  lii-nlnu-htiiiuji-n    utul  Versurlir  it.  </'. 
Ausschciditny  d.  Hm-n-im;  .  Miiiu'hen.  !*:,*;    I'.-ttcnkofer  and  Voit.  Zrit.  Biol 
E.  Sulkowski,    Vii--  ///c,  1.  174,  Hi.  .X ;    K.   H.   Hofnumn,    ll'iV/i.  »tr<l.    \\',H-/I. 

Is7o.  NOB.  42,  48,  44  ;  StTimut/.ij;er,  Mn-li-r.  I-'l«-i«.rher.  and  IVn/nldt,  Deuttch.  Arch.  f. 
klin.  Mfil.  vol.  xxvi.  1MM(I.  p.  1.  All  tli«'  fon-^oin^  n^n-e  in  the  -tateinent  that  the  output 
of  uric  ucid  is  greater  than  normal. 

-  a  leBBenin^.'.   Mo-lei    an   increaw,  Pettenkoier  and  Voit, 
1'en/oldt,  sa\  there  i-  neither  increa-.e  nor  decrease. 
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from  the  food  direct,  but  from  the  tissues  ;  the  food  Incomes  M- 
similated,  and  takes  the  place  of  the  tissues  thus  disintegrated. 
Again,  let  us  suppose  the  food  to  be  increased  in  quantity  ;  the 
excretions  are  also  increased.  Here  the  increased  intake  of  food 
stimulates  the  tissues  to  increased  combustion,  pushing,  as  it  were,  the 
old  out  of  the  way  to  make  room  for  the  new.  Let  us  suppose  we 
have  a  tube  open  at  both  ends  and  filled  with  a  row  of  marbles  ;  if  an 
«xtra  marble  is  pushed  in  at  one  end,  a  marble  falls  out  at  the  other  ; 
if  two  marbles  are  introduced  instead  of  one,  there  is  an  output  of 
two  at  the  other  end  ;  if  a  dozen,  or  any  larger  number  be  substituted, 
there  is  always  a  corresponding  exit  of  the  same  number  at  the  other 
<md  of  the  tube  ;  the  marbles  that  fall  out  are  equal  in  number  to 
those  put  in  at  the  other  end,  but  the  marbles  that  fall  out  are  different 
ones  from  those  put  in.  This  very  rough  illustration  may  perhaps 
assist  in  the  comprehension  of  the  metabolic  exchanges. 

The  difficulty  just  alluded  to,  which  a  student  feels,  was  also  felt 
by  the  physiologists  who  first  studied  metabolism  ;  and  Voit  l  formu- 
lated a  theory,  of  which  the  following  is  the  gist  :  All  proteid  taken 
into  the  alimentary  canal  appears  to  affect  proteid  metabolism  in  two 
ways  ;  on  the  one  hand,  it  excites  rapid  disintegration  of  proteids, 
giving  rise  to  an  immediate  increase  of  urea  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it 
serves  to  maintain  the  more  regular  proteid  metabolism  continually 
taking  place  in  the  body,  and  so  contributes  to  the  normal  regular 
discharge  of  urea.  He,  therefore,  supposed  that  the  proteid  which 
plays  the  first  of  these  two  parts  is  not  really  built  up  into  the  tissues, 
does  not  become  living  tissue,  but  undergoes  the  changes  that  give  rise 
to  urea,  somewhere  outside  the  actual  living  substance.  Consequently, 
he  divided  the  proteids  into  '  tissue-proteids,'  which  are  actually  built 
up  into  living  substance,  and  '  floating  or  circulating  proteids,'  which  are 
not  thus  built  up,  but  by  their  metabolism  outside  the  living  substance 
set  free  energy  in  the  form  of  heat  only.  It  was  at  this  time  errone- 
ously supposed  that  the  exclusive  use  of  proteid  food  was  to  supply 
proteid  tissue  elements,  and  that  vital  manifestations  other  than  heat 
had  their  origin  in  proteid  metabolism,  the  metabolism  of  fats  and 
carbohydrates  giving  rise  to  heat  only.  Hence,  when  it  was  first  sur- 
mised that  a  certain  proportion  of  proteids  underwent  metabolism, 
which  gave  rise  to  heat  only,  this  appeared  to  be  a  wasteful  expendi- 
ture of  precious  material,  and  the  metabolism  of  this  portion  of  food 
was  spoken  of  as  a  '  luxus  consumption,'  a  wasteful  consumption.  There 
were  many  deductions  from  this  general  theory  to  explain  particular 
points  ;  of  these  two  may  be  mentioned  :  (1)  In  inanition,  the  urea 

'    Zeit.  Jiiol.  x.  iiM. 
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discharged  for  the  first  few  clays  is  much  greater  than  it  is  subsequently : 
this  ?.as  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  first  few  days  all 
the  floating  capital  was  consumed  ;  (2)  the  effect  of  feeding  with  a 
mixture  of  gelatine  and  proteid  (*rr  p.  838)  was  supposed  to  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  gelatin  was  able  to  replace  '  floating  proteid,'  but 
not  'tissue  proteid.' 

This  theory  of  Voit's,  ingenious  and  plausible  at  first  sight,  has  met 
with  but  little  general  acceptance,  because  so  many  observed  facts 
are  incompatible  with  it,  and  I  cannot  do  better  than  conclude  this 
chapter  by  giving  the  opinions  of  three  eminent  physiologists  on  the 
question. 

Professor  Michael  Foster '  writes  as  follows  :  '  The  evidence  we 
have  tends  to  show  that  in  muscle  (taking  it  as  an  instance  of  a  tissue) 
there  exists  a  framework  of  what  we  may  call  more  distinctly  living 
>ubstance,  whose  metabolism,  though  high  in  quality,  does  not  give 
rise  to  massive  discharges  of  energy,  and  that  the  interstices,  so  to 
speak,  of  this  framework  are  occupied  by  various  kinds  of  material  re- 
lated in  different  degrees  to  this  framework,  and  therefore  deserving  to 
be  spoken  of  as  more  or  less  living,  the  chief  part  of  the  energy  set  free 
.•ouiing  directly  from  the  metabolism  of  some  or  other  of  this  material. 
Both  framework  and  intercalated  'material  undergo  metabolism,  and 
have  in  different  degrees  their  anabolic  and  katabolic  changes  ;  both 
are  concerned  in  the  life  of  the  organism,  but  one  more  directly  than 
the  other.  We  can,  moreover,  recognise  no  sharp  break  between  the 
intercalated  material  and  the  lymph  which  bathes  it ;  hence  such 
phrases  as  "tissue  proteid  "  and  "  floating  proteid "  are  undesirable  if 
they  are  understood  to  imply  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
"  tissue "  and  the  blood  or  lymph,  though  useful  as  indicating  two 
different  lines  or  degrees  of  metabolism.' 

Professor  Burdon-Sanderson  2  writes  as  follows  :  '  The  production 
of  urea  and  other  nitrogenous  metabolites  is  exclusively  a  function  of 
"  living  material  "  ;  and  this  process  is  carried  on  in  the  organism  wit'i 
an  activity  which  is  dependent  on  the  activity  of  the  living  sulist .-. 
itself,  and  on  the  quantity  of  material  supplied  to  it.  No  evidence  at 
present  exists  in  favour  of  a  "  luxus  consumption  "  of  proteid.' 

Professor  Hoppe-Seyler,3  after  stating  that  he  can  make  out  no 
clear  distinction  between  the  two  varieties  of  proteid  from  Voit's  own 
writings,  proceeds  as  follows:  '  Voit  states  that  the  circulating  proteid  is 
no  other  than  that  which  is  dissolved  in  the  tissue  juice,  which  is  derived 

1    Text-book,  5th  edit.  pp.  M-jr,,  s-jc,.  ^i/Uabut  of  Lectures,  p.  87. 

•'  Pliyiiol.  Clicni.  p.  974. 
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from  the  lymph-stream,  and  ultimately  from  the  circulating  blood. 
He  (Voit)  further  says  :  "As  soon  as  the  proteid  of  the  blood-plasma 
leaves  the  blood-vessels,  and  circulates  among  the  tissue  elements 
themselves,  it  is  then  the  proteid  of  the  nutrient  fluid  or  circulating 
proteid.  It  is  no  longer  proteid  of  the  blood-plasma,  nor  yet  is  it  the  pro- 
teid of  the  lymph -stream."  The  place  where  Voit  situates  his  circulating 
proteid  is  beyond  the  ken  of  the  anatomist ;  it  is  in  a  mysterious  space 
between  tissue-elements,  blood-vessels,  and  lymph-vessels  ;  the  chemist 
meets  with  equal  difficulties,  as  there  is  apparently  no  chemical  differ- 
ence between  tissue  proteid  and  circulating  proteid.  I  can,  therefore, 
arrive  at  no  other  conclusion  than  that  these  terms  are  not  only  useless, 
but  unscientific,  and  are  the  outcome  of  speculations  in  a  region  where 
there  is  as  yet  no  positive  knowledge.  These  criticisms  on  Voit's 
theories  do  not,  however,  by  any  means,  lessen  the  importance  and 
high  value  of  the  immense  amount  of  practical  research  carried  on  by 
Voit  and  his  pupils.' 

I  have  placed  Professor  Foster's  view  first  because  it  takes  into 
account  certain  facts  which  tend  to  show  that  there  are  degrees  in 
metabolism.  The  most  important  of  these  seems  to  be  the  formation 
of  amido-acids  in  the  intestine.  The  fate  of  tyrosine  is  uncertain  ;  but 
it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  by  feeding  an  animal  on  leucine,  the  urea 
is  increased.  The  transformation  of  leucine  into  urea  occurs  in  the 
liver.  It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  leucine  becomes  to  any  great 
extent  an  integral  part  of  the  living  framework  of  the  liver  cells,  but 
like  other  extractives,  and  like  aromatic  compounds  absorbed  from  the 
alimentary  canal,  it  becomes  a  part  of  what  Foster  terms  the  inter- 
calated material.  Here  it  undergoes  the  final  change,  and  is  ulti- 
mately and  apparently  very  rapidly  discharged  in  the  urine.  Dr. 
Sheridan  Lea '  has  recently  discussed  in  a  very  able  manner  the 
probable  rdle  of  the  amido-acids  in  the  animal  economy,  and  he  com- 
pares it  to  the  part  played  by  the  salts  of  the  food.  Neither  salts  nor 
extractives  simply  pass  into  the  urine  without  fulfilling  a  useful  pur- 
pose on  their  way  ;  but  the  exact  and  specific  use  of  each,  whether  on 
the  synthetic  or  analytic  side  of  metabolic  phenomena,  must  be  the 
subject  of  renewed  research. 

'  Jonrn.  of  Plnjsiol.  vol.  xi.  '2(i-2. 
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i.MMAL   HEAT 

.\MOXGthemost  important  results  of  the  chemical  processes  we  sum 
up  under  the  term  metabolism,  is  that  of  the  production  of  heat.  Heat, 
like  mechanical  work,  is  the  result  of  the  katabolic  side  of  metabolic 
processes  ;  the  result,  or  accompaniment,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  forma- 
tion of  carbonic  acid,  water,  urea,  and  other  excreted  products. 

As  regards  temperature,  animals  may  be  divided  into  two  great 
classes  : — 

(1)  Warm-blooded  or  homoiothermal  animals,  or  those  which  have 
an  almost  constant  temperature.      This  class  includes  mammals  and 
birds. 

(2)  Cold-blooded  or  poikilothermal  animals,  or  those  whose  tempera- 
ture varies  with  that  of  the  surrounding  medium,  being  always,  how- 
ever, a  degree,  or  a  fraction  of  a  degree,  above  that  of  the  medium. 
This  class  includes  reptiles,  amphibians,  fish,  and  probably  all  inver- 
tebrates. 

The  temperature  of  a  man  in  health  varies  but  slightly,  being  be- 
tween  36-5°  and  37*5°  C.  (98°  to  99°  F.)  Most  mammals  have  approxi- 
mately the  same  temperature  :  horse,  donkey,  ox,  37'5°  to  38°  ;  dog, 
cat,  38-5°  to  39°  ;  sheep,  rabbit,  38°  to  39-5°  ;  mouse,  40°  C.  Birds  have 
a  higher  temperature,  about  42°  C.  The  temperature  varies  a  little  in 
different  parts  of  the  body,  that  of  the  interior  being  greater  than 
that  of  the  surface  ;  the  blood  coming  from  the  liver  when  oxida- 
ti.m  is  very  active  is  warmer  than  that  of  the  general  circulation, 
the  blood  becomes  rather  cooler  in  its  passage  through  the  lungs. 

The  temperature  also  shows  slight  diurnal  variations,  reaching  a 
maximum  about  3  P.M.  (37'5°C.)  and  a  minimum  about  3  A.M.  (36-8° ' 
that  is,  at  a  time  when  the  functions  of  the  body  are  least  active.  If, 
however,  the  habits  of  a  man  be  altered,  and  he  sleeps  in  the  day, 
working  during  the  night,  the  times  of  the  maximum  and  minimum 
temperatures  are  also  inverted.  Inanition  causes  the  temperature  to 
fall,  and  just  at  the  onset  of  death  it  may  be  below  30°  C.  Active 
muscular  exercise  raises  the  temperature  temporarily  by  about  0*5° 
to  1°C.  Diseases  may  cause  the  temperature  to  vary  considerably, 
especially  those  which  we  term  febrile  (tee  p.  841). 
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Although  certain  mechanical  actions,  such  as  friction,  clue  to  mo\<- 
ments  of  various  kinds,  may  contribute  a  minute  share  in  the  produc- 
tion of  heat  in  the  body,  yet  we  have  no  knowledge  as  to  the  actual 
amount  thus  generated.  The  great  source  of  heat  is,  as  already  stated, 
chemical  action,  especially  oxidation.  Any  given  oxidation  will  always 
produce  the  same  amount  of  heat.  Thus,  if  we  oxidise  a  gramme  of 
carbon,  a  known  amount  of  heat  is  produced,  whether  the  element  be- 
free  or  in  a  chemical  compound.  The  following  figures  show  the 
approximate  number  of  heat-units  produced  by  the  combustion  of  one- 
gramme  of  the  following  substances.  A  heat- unit,  or  calorie,  is  the 
amount  of  heat  necessary  to  raise  the  temperature  of  one  gramme  of 
water  1°  C.  (see  also  p.  605  et  seq.)  : — 


Hydrogen  .  .  .  3450 
Carbon  .  .  .  .8100 
Urea  ....  2205 
Albumin  4998 


Fat          .         .  .     9069- 

Cane  sugar       .         .         .     334& 
Starch  3898- 


The  question  of  the  heat- value  of  various  foods  has  been  already- 
discussed  (p.  606).  It  is,  however,  most  important  to  remember  that 
the  '  physiological  heat- value '  of  a  foot!  may  be  different  from  the 
'  physical  heat-value,'  i.e.  the  amount  of  heat  produced  by  combustion 
in  the  body  may  be  different  from  that  produced  when  the  same 
amount  of  the  same  food  is  burnt  in  a  calorimeter.  This  is  especially 
the  case  with  the  proteids,  for  they  do  not  undergo  complete  combus- 
tion in  the  body,  for  each  gramme  of  proteid  yields  a  third  of  a  gramme 
of  urea,  which  has  a  considerable  heat-value  of  its  own.  Thus  albumin,, 
which,  by  complete  combustion,  yields  4998  heat-units,  has  a  physio- 
logical heat- value= 4998  minus  one-third  of  the  heat- value  of  urea 
(2205)= 4998  -  735= 4263. 

Of  the  heat  produced  in  the  body,  it  is  estimated  by  Helmholtz. 
that  about  7  per  cent,  is  represented  by  external  mechanical  work, 
and  that  of  the  remainder  about  four-fifths  are  discharged  by  radiation 
and  evaporation  from  the  skin,  and  the  remaining  fifth  by  the  lungs, 
and  excreta. 

The  following  table  I  exhibits  the  relation  between  the  production 
and  discharge  of  heat  in  twenty -four  hours  in  the  human  organism  at 
rest,  estimated  in  calories.2  The  table  conveniently  takes  the  form  of 
a  balance-sheet  in  which  production  and  discharge  of  heat  are  con- 

• 

1   See  Dr.  Sanderson's  Syllabus  of  Lectures,  p.  42. 

*  The  calorie  we  are  taking  is  sometimes  called  the  small  calorie ;  by  some  the  word 
calorie  is  used  to  denote  the  amount  of  heat  necessary  to  raise  one  kilogramme  of 
water  1°  C. 
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1  ;  to  keep  the  body-temperature  normal  these  must  be  equal. 
The  basis  of  the  table  in  the  left-hand  (income)  side  is  the  same  as 
Ranke's  adequate  diet  (sff  p.  604  and  p.  832)  : — 


ft'  In-lit 


Consumption  of 


Calories 


Proteid  (  100  gr.)  .  100  x  4263  =  426,300 
Fat(l(K)gr.)  .  .  100  x  9069  =  906,901) 
Carbohydrates  (250 


gr.) 


250x3898  =  974,500 


2,307,700 


Discharge  of  heat 

WH  rining  water  in  food, 

2-6  kilos,  x  25°  C.  = 
Warming  air  in  respiration, 

16  kilos,  x  25°  x  0-24  = 
Evaporation  in  lungs, 

630  gr.  x  582  = 
Radiation  and  evaporation 

at  surface, -1,780,040 


Caloritw 
65,000 
9(1,000 

366,660 


2,307,700 


The  figures  under  the  heading  Production  are  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
weight  of  food  by  its  physiological  heat-value.  The  figures  on  the  other  side  of 
the  balance-sheet  are  obtained  as  follows  :  The  water  in  the  food  is  reckoned  as 
weighing  2-6  kilos.  This  is  supposed  to  be  at  the  temperature  of  the  air  taken  as 
12°  C. ;  it  has  to  be  raised  to  the  temperature  of  the  body,  37°  C.,  that  is  through 
25°  C.  Hence  the  weight  of  water  multiplied  by  25  gives  the  number  of  calories 
expended  in  heating  it.  The  weight  of  air  is  taken  as  weighing  16  kilos. ;  this 
also  has  to  be  raised  2">°  C.,  and  so  to  be  multiplied  by  25  ;  it  has  further  to  be 
multiplied  by  the  relative  heat  of  air  (0'24)I«  The  630  grammes  of  water  evaporated 
in  the  lungs  has  to  be  multiplied  by  the  potential  or  latent  heat  of  steam  at 
37°  C.  (582).  The  portion  of  heat  lost  by  radiation  and  evaporation  from  the 
skin  constitutes  about  four-fifths  of  the  whole,  and  is  obtained  by  deducting 
the  three  previous  amounts  from  the  total. 

This  table  does  not  take  into  account  the  small  quantities  of  heat  lost  with 
urine  and  faeces.  It  need  hardly  be  remarked  that  the  above  is  a  mere  illustra- 
tive experiment.  Changes  in  the  diet,  in  the  atmospheric  temperature,  in  the 
temperature  of  the  food  taken,  in  the  activity  of  the  sweat-glands,  in  the  amount 
of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  and  in  the  amount  of  work  done  would  con- 
siderably alter  the  above  figures. 

Calorimetry. — Calorimeters  employed  in  chemical  operations  are  not 
suitable  for  experiments  on  living  animals.  An  animal  surrounded  by 
ice  or  mercury,  the  melting  and  expansion  of  which  respectively  are 
measures  of  the  amount  of  heat  evolved,  would  be  under  such  abnor- 
mal conditions  that  the  results  would  be  valueless. 

The  apparatus  most  usually  employed  is  the  water  calorimeter. 
This  was  first  used  by  Lavoisier,  and  his  apparatus  as  modified  by 
Dulong  is  shown  in  fig.  104.  The  animal  is  placed  in  a  metal  chamber, 
surrounded  by  a  water-jacket.  There  are  tubes  for  the  entrance  and 
exit  of  the  inspired  and  expired  gases  respectively.  The  heat  given 
out  by  the  animal  warms  the  water  in  the  jacket,  and  is  measured 
by  the  rise  of  temperature  observed  in  the  water,  of  which  the  volume 
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is  also  known.  The  air  which  passes  out  from  the  chamber  goes 
through  a  long  spiral  tube,  passing  through  the  water-jacket,  and  thus 
the  heat  is  abstracted  from  it  and  not  lost. 


Pro.  104.— Dulonjj's  Calorimeter  :  C,  calorimeter,  consisting  of  a  vessel  of  cold  water  in  which  the 


Rosenthal '  has  invented  an  air-calorimeter,  in  which  an  air- 
jacket  takes  the  place  of  the  water-jacket  of  Dulong's  apparatus. 

Regulation  of  the  Temperature  of  Warm-blooded  Animals 

We  have  seen  that  heat  is  produced  by  combustion  processes,  and 
lost  in  various  ways.  In  order  to  maintain  a  normal  temperature,  both 
sides  of  the  balance-sheet  must  be  equal.  This  equalisation  may  be 
produced  by  the  production  of  heat,  adapting  itself  to  variations  in 
discharge,  or  by  the  discharge  of  heat  adapting  itself  to  variations  in 
production,  or  lastly,  and  more  probably,  both  sets  of  processes  may 
adapt  themselves  mutually  to  one  another.  We  have,  therefore,  to 
consider  (1)  regulation  by  variations  in  loss  and  (2)  regulation  by 
variations  in  production.  The  following  is  a  resumd  of  our  knowledge 
on  these  two  points,  as  given  in  Professor  Foster's  text-book.2 

Regulation  by  variations  in  loss. — The  two  means  of  loss  susceptible 
of  any  amount  of  variation  are  the  lungs  and  the  skin.  The  more  air 
that  passes  in  and  out  of  the  lungs,  the  greater  will  be  the  loss  in 
warming  the  expired  air  and  in  evaporating  the  water  of  respiration. 
In  such  animals  as  the  dog,  which  perspire  but  little,  respiration  is  a 
most  important  means  of  regulating  the  temperature  *  and  in  these 
animals  a  close  connection  is  observed  between  the  production  of  heat 

1  Arch.f.  Physiol.  u.  Anat. ;  physiol.  Abth.  1889,  p.  1. 
»  P.  810  et  teq. 
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and  the  respiratory  activity.1  The  great  regulator,  however,  is  un- 
doubtedly the  skin,  and  this  has  a  double  action.  In  the  first  place, 
it  regulates  the  loss  of  heat  by  its  vaso-motor  mechanism  ;  the  more 
blood  passing  through  the  skin,  the  greater  will  be  the  loss  of  heat  by 
conduction,  radiation,  and  evaporation.  Conversely,  the  loss  of  heat 
is  diminished  by  anything  that  lessens  the  amount  of  blood  in  the  skin, 
such  as  constriction  of  the  cutaneous  vessels,  or  dilatation  of  the 
splanchnic  vascular  area.  In  the  second  place,  the  special  nerves  of 
sweat-glands  are  called  into  action.  Familiar  instances  of  the  com- 
bined action  of  these  two  sets  of  nerves  are  the  reddening  of  the  skin 
and  sweating  that  occur  after  severe  exercise,  on  a  hot  day,  or  in  a 
hot-air  or  vapour  bath,  and  the  pallor  of  the  skin  and  absence  of  sen- 
sible perspiration  on  the  application  of  cold  to  the  body. 

Regulation  by  variations  in  production. — The  rate  of  production  of 
heat  in  a  living  body,  as  determined  by  calorimetry,  depends  on  a 
variety  of  circumstances.  It  varies  in  different  kinds  of  animals.  The 
general  rate  of  katabolism  of  a  man  is  greater  than  that  of  a  dog,  and 
of  a  dog  greater  than  that  of  a  rabbit.  Probably  every  species  has  a 
specific  coefficient,  and  every  individual  a  personal  coefficient  of  heat- 
production,  which  is  the  expression  of  the  inborn  qualities  proper  to 
the  living  substance  of  the  species  and  individual.  Another  factor  is 
the  proportion  of  the  bulk  of  the  animal  to  its  surface  area,  the  struggle 
for  existence  raising  the  specific  coefficient  of  the  animals  in  which  the 
ratio  is  high.  Other  important  considerations  are  the  relation  of  the 
intake  of  food  to  metabolic  processes,  and  the  amount  of  muscular  work 
which  is  performed.  These  various  influences  are  themselves  regulated 
by  the  nervous  system,  and  physiologists  have  long  suspected  that 
afferent  impulses  arising  in  the  skin  or  elsewhere  may,  through  the 
central  nervous  system,  originate  efferent  impulses,  the  effect  of  which 
would  be  to  increase  or  diminish  the  metabolism  of  the  muscles  and 
other  organs,  and  by  that  means  increase  or  diminish  respectively  the 
amount  of  heat  there  generated.  That  such  a  metabolic  or  thermogenic 
nervous  mechanism  does  exist  in  warm-blooded  animals  is  supported  by 
the  following  experimental  evidence  : — 

(1)  Though  in  cold-blooded  animals,  a  rise  or  fall  of  the  surround- 
ing temperature  causes  respectively  a  rise  and  fall  of  their  metabolic 
activity,  in  a  warm-blooded  animal  the  effect  is  just  the  reverse. 
\\  armth  from  the  exterior  demands  a  diminished  production  of  heat 
in  the  interior,  ami  /•/' 

1  The  panting  of  a  dog  when  overheated  is  a  familiar  instance  of  thin.  A  dog  also, 
under  the  same  circumstances,  puts  out  its  tongue,  and  lone*  heat  from  the  evaporation 
that  occurs  from  its  surface. 
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(2)  That  this  is  due  to  a  reflex  nervous  impulse  is  supported  by  the 
fact  that  a  warm-blooded  animal,  when  poisoned  by  curare,  no  longer 
manifests  its  normal  behaviour    to  external    heat   and  cold,    but    is 
affected  in  the  same  way  as  a  cold-blooded  animal.     Section  of  the 
medulla  produces  the  same  effects,  as  the  nerve-channels,  by  which  the 
impulses  travel,  are  severed.     When  curare  is  given,  the  reflex  chain  is 
broken  at  its  muscular  end,  the  poison  exerting  its  influence  on  the 
end -plates,   and   causing  a  diminution  of   the  chemical  tonus  of  the 
muscles.     The  centre  of  this  thermotaxic   reflex  mechanism  must  be 
situated  somewhere  above  the  spinal  cord. 

(3)  Various  injuries  caused  by  accident,  or  purposely  produced  by 
puncture,  or  cautery,  or  electrical  stimulation  of  limited  portions  of 
the  more  central  portions  of  the  brain,  may  give  rise  to  great  increase 
of  temperature,  not  accompanied  by  other  marked  symptoms.1 

We  thus  see  that  the  nervous  system  is  intimately  associated  with 
the  regulation  of  the  temperature  of  the  body.  There  is  at  least  one 
— there  may  be  several  centres  associated  in  this  action.  The  centres 
receive  afferent  impulses  from  without ;  they  send  out  efferent  im- 
pulses by  at  least  three  sets  of  nerves  :  (1)  the  vaso-motor  nerves,  (2) 
the  secretory  nerves  of  the  sweat-glands,  (3)  trophic  or  nutritional 
nerves.  The  first  two  sets  of  nerves,  the  vaso-motor  and  the  secretory, 
affect  the  regulation  of  temperature  on  the  side  of  discharge  ;  the 
third  set  of  nerves  may  be  special  nerve-fibres  set  apart  for  the  regu- 
lation of  chemical  processes  in  the  organs  they  supply  ;  or  it  may  be 
that  all  nerves  to  muscles  and  other  organs  are  capable  of  transmitting 
trophic  impulses.  The  discussion  as  to  whether  there  are  or  are  not 
special  trophic  fibres  is  an  interesting  one  ;  but  in  whichever  way 
this  is  finally  settled  it  does  not  matter  in  the  least  in  the  present 
consideration.  The  fact  remains  that  this  third  set  of  nerve -impulses 
affects  the  regulation  of  temperature  on  the  side  of  production. 
Gaskell  has  gone  so  far  as  to  consider  that  the  impulses  may  be  of 
two  kinds  :  the  nerves  which  convey  those  impulses  which  produce 
building  up  of  tissue,  or  anabolism,  he  calls  anabolic  nerves,  while  those 
that  bring  about  the  reverse  process  he  terms  katabolic  nerves. 

1  See  a  recent  paper  by  Hale  White,  Journ.  of  Physiol.  ii.  1. 
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Abrus  precatorius,  132,  133 

Absorptiometer,  284 

Absorption,  327,  700  ;  of  carbohydrates, 
701 ;  of  proteids,  702 ;  of  fats,  704 ; 
the  columnar  epithelium  during, 
705  ;  lymphoid  tissue  during,  705 

Absorption  spectra,  48.  Sec  also  pig- 
ments 

Absorptive  j>ower  of  coloured  solu- 
tions, 52 

Acetic  acid,  70 ;  and  metabolism, 
840 

Acetone,  66,  70 

—  in  blood  and  urine,  314 

—  in  urine,  791 
Acetylene,  68 

—  and  haemoglobin,  282 
At •! iron i at  in,  197 
Achroo-dextrin,  105,  627 

Acid  fermentation  in  urine,  767 

—  haematin,  288 

—  tide,  714,  733 
Acidimetry,  16 

Acidity  of  urine,  estimation  of,  798 
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—  fatty,  66,  70,  490,  662 

—  free  in  body,  60 
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—  of  gastric  juice,  636,  639,  t!  In 
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Acrylic  acid  series,  69,  72 
Actiniochrome,  150 
Actinosphaerium,  digestion  in,  193 
Activity  of  reduction  of  oxyhaemoglo- 

bin,  285 
Acute  yellow  atrophy  of  liver,  313,  652, 

724,  727,  765 

the  bile  in,  688 

the  urine  in,  769 

Adamkiewicz  reaction,  1  i'l  - 
Adelomorphic  cells,  633 
Adenine,  90, 203 
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Adipose  tissue,  71,  72,  468,  487 

Adrenals,  see  Suprarenals 

Aerobic  organisms,  1 64 

Aerotonometer,  386 

Age,   influence   of,  on   food,   608 ;   on 

metabolism,  834  ;  on  respiration,  372  ; 

on  urine,  711,  723 
Ague,  309,  655 

—  discharge  of  carbonic  acid  in,  373 

—  discharge  of  urea  in,  841 
Air-pump,  mercurial,  30 
Alanine,  83 

Albumin  in  sweat,  820 

—  in  urine,  780 
Albuminates,  class  of,  128 
Albuminoid  degeneration,  144;  of  ki<l- 

ney,  559  ;  of  liver,  551,  688 
Albuminoids,  143 
Albuminose,  644 
Albuminous  glands,  620 
Albumins,  class  of,  127 

—  derived,  128 

Albuminuria,  experimental,  781 ;  in  dis- 

ease,  782  ;  physiological,  780 
Albumoses,  129,  645 

—  in  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  358 

—  in  urine,  513,  783 
Alcaptonuria,  796 

Alcohol,  effect  of,  on  respiration,  374 

—  in  diet,  600 

—  in  intestine,  <>93 

—  in  muscle,  425 

—  in  stomach,  650 

—  metabolism,  and,  840 
Alcohols,  64,  69 
Aldehydes,  65 

—  in  proteids,  116 
Aleurone  grains,  132,  134 
Alexis,  St.  Martin,  c.:;<> 
Alizarin,  109 
Alkali-albumin,  128 
Alkalimetry,  16 

Alkaline  fermentation  in  urine,  767 

—  haematin,  288 

—  tide,  714,  738 
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Alkaloids,  169 

—  iu  urine,  766,  796 

-  in  the  intestine,  692,  694 
Alkophyr,  645 
Allantoin,  90,  730 

—  formation  of,  from  uric  acid,  729;  in 
urine,  725,  736 

Allanturic  acid,  90 
Alloxan,  729 
Alloxantin,  730 
Allyl  alcohol,  69 
Alvergniat's  pump,  32 
Amides,  81 
Amido-acids,  72,  81 

—  as  antecedents  to  urea,  726  ;  in  diges- 
tion, 661,  694 ;  in  urine,  769 

Amido-benzene,  75 
Amines,  80 

Amitotic  cell-division,  198 
Ammonia  in  the  body,  59  ;  in  pancreatic 
digestion,  661 

—  in  urine,  764;  in  urine,  estimation 
of,  806 

Ammonium  carbonate  as  an  antecedent 
to  urea,  727 

—  as  an  antecedent  to  uric  acid,  735 
effect  of,  on  liver  glycogen,  543 

—  salts  in  body,  62 

-—  sulphate,  use  of,   for   separation  of 

peptone,  130,  645,  786 
Aomiotic  fluid,  354 
Amoeba,  digestion  in,  193 
Amoeboid  movement,  1 87 
Amphicreatinine,  179 
Amphioxus,  blood  of,  218,  267 
Amphipyrenin,  197 
Ampho-deutero-albumose,  646 
Ampho-peptone,  646 
Amygdalin,  77,  109 
Amyloid  degeneration,  see  Albuminoid 

degeneration 
Araylolytic  ferments,  158 
Amylopsin,  656,  658 
Amyloses,  92 
Anabolic  nerves,  620,  852 
Anabolism,  206,  828 
Anajmia,  298 

Anaerobic  organisms,  164 
Analyser  of  polarising  apparatus,  37 
Analysis,  gas,  28 

—  of  organic  compounds,  ultimate,  19 

—  of  urine,  798 

—  volumetric  and  gravimetric,  7 
Analytic  and   synthetic    processes    iu 

plants  and  animals,  210 

Anethol,  78 

Angelic  acid,  72 

Angstrom's    measurements    of     wave- 
lengths, 50 

Aniline,  75,  78 


ASH 

Animal  alkaloids,  169 

—  dextran,  103 

—  glucosides,  109 

—  gum,  108,  144,  480 
—  in  chlorosis,  300 

-    —  in  mammary  glands,  574 

—  in  stomach,  636 

—  in  urine,  757,  758 

—  heat,  847  ;  regulation  of,  850 

—  starch,  see  Glycogen 

—  quinoidine,  173 
Anisamic  acid,  78 

Anisotropous  substances,  36 ;  in  muscle, 
399,  401 

—  in  protoplasm,  189 
Antecedents  to  urea,  726  ;  to  uric  acid, 

735 

Antedonin,  150 
Anthropocholic  acid,  88,  680 
Anti-albumid,  130,  646,  648 
Anti-albumin,  645 
Anti-albuminate,  646,  647 
Anti-albumose,  129,  645 
Anti-deutero-albumose,  646 
Anti-humoralists,  297 
Antilytic  secretion,  619 
Antimony  poisoning,  metabolism  in,  840 
Anti-peptone,  130,  645 
Antipolar  field  of  nucleus,  196 
Apatite,  494 

A-peptone,  sec  Proteoses 
Aphidein,  150 
Aplysiopurpurin,  150 
Apncea,  376 

Apparatus  and  reagents,  6 
Aqueous  humour,  350 

—  vapour,  tension  of,  5 
Arabin,  108 
Arabinose,  108 
Arachnids,  blood  of,  328 
Areolar  tissue,  467 
Armadillo,  exoskeleton  of,  496 
Aromatic  oxy  acids,  78 

—  substances,  68,  74 ;    from  proteids, 
123;  in  intestine,  692  ;  in  urine,  738 

Arsenic,  effect  of,  on  liver  glycogen,  542 

—  poisoning,  metabolism  in,  M" 
Arterin,  382 

Artificial  butter,  586 

—  digestion  of  food,  611 

—  gastric  juice,   637 ;    estimation   of 
activity  of,  645 

—  human  milk,  577 

—  pancreatic  juice,  r>.">.~> 
Asbestos  cardboard,  li' 

—  filters,  10 

Ascitos,  MS  ;  fluid  of,  :;!•_' 

Ash,  see   Inorganic   Substances,   Salts, 

and  Incineration 
Ash  of  filters,  1  '2 
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Asparagine,  8l'>,  i:>6 

—  and  -metabolism,  *|0;  effect  of,  on 


Asparaginic  ;n-i<l.  .«•<•  A-partic  acid 
A-part  ic  ai-i.l.  Stt  :  in  intcst  ine,  661 
Asphyxia,  :!7t'.,  HIM 
Asymmetrical  carbon  atom-,   l.'i 
At  lieroma,  496 
Atmid-albumoM'.   !'_".» 
Atmosphere,  coinjmsition  of,  369 
Atmospheric    pressure    in    relation    to 

respiration.  37S:  in  relation  to  urea, 

B89 

At.nns  of  carbon,  asymmetrical,  45 
Atropine    antagonistic    to    ruusearine, 

17:i.   .">:?<>;   intiuence  of,  on  salivary 

;.  tion.  617,  618 
Attraction  spheres,  202 
Auto-intoxication,  »'•'.'! 
Axis-cylinder,  521 
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BACILLUS  AXTHBACIS,  ir>3.  168,  175 

—  malaria;,  309 

Bacteria,  srr  Fermentation 

Balance-sheet-  of  income  and  dis- 
charge in  health,  832,  833 ;  in  in- 
anition, 834;  with  abnormal  diets, 
837  ;  in  fever,  842  ;  of  heat,  849 

Balsams  of  Tolu  and  Peru,  78 

Bantingism,  s  :'.'"> 

Barium  chloride,  alkaline  solution  of, 

804 

Baryta  mixture,  801 
Beaumont  on  the  gastric  juice,  630 
Beef  tea,  597 

wax,  formation  of,  837 
Benzene,  68,  74 
Benzene-ring,  75 
Benzoic  arid,  77  :  in  relation  to  hippit- 

ric  acid,  738 

—  aldehyde.  77 
Benzoyl.  77 
Benzyl  alcohol,  77 

Bernard  on  glycogen,  ~>  II ,  ~>  I''. 

Bernstein  on  museiilar  contraction,  435 

Biaxal  crystals,  27:.' 

Bile,  lif.S  ;  secretion  ot',  f,r,s  :  influence 
of  blood  supply  on  secretion  ot,  «i72. 
673;  methods  of  ohtaining,674  :  quan- 
tity  of,  i>74:  influence  of  <lnii.r-  0 
constituents  of,  675  :  composition  ot 
human,  »'>7t'.  :  ot  dn.  other 

animal-,  r>78  ;  stilplnir  -in,  t'i7N  ;  iron 
in,  678;  gases  of,  :!!>L'.  r.7:> :  muc-in 
of,  1,7  analysis  of, 

680;    tests  for.   i>l.  •'.•«:!;    piirment- 


BLO 

of,  682  ;  action  on  proteids,  carbo- 
hyilrates,  fats,  i>86;  as  a  laxative  and 
antiseptic,  C87  ;  fate  of  constituents 
of,  687 ;  abnormal  and  pathological 
conditions  of,  688 
Bile  acids  and  salts,  86,  679 

—  pigments  in  sweat,  820 ;    in  urine, 
778 

—  resin,  681 

—  salts  in  urine,  779 

r.ilhaiv.ia  hannatobia,  308,  772,  776 

Biliary  fistula,  674 

-—  urobiliu,  68."> 

Bilifulvin,  682 

Bilifuscin,  684 

Bilihumin,  684 

Biliphiein,  682 

Biliprasin,  684 

Bilirubin,  682 

Bilirubin-("ilcium,  689 

—  crystals  in  urine,  778 
Biliverdin,  682,  683 
Bird's  nest  edible,  486,  625 
Bird's  urine,  728,  730,  732,  734 
Bismuth  test  for  sugar,  9f> 

—  in  urine,  790 

Biuret,  122,  722 

-  reaction,  122,  647 
—  in  urine,  786 

Blisters,  fluid  from,  349  ;  in  gout,  352 

Blood,  217 ;  colour  of,  218 ;  specific 
gravity.  218;  reaction,  taste,  and 
odour,  219;  coagulation,  220;  quan- 
tity in  body,  220  ;  corpuscles  of,  257 ; 
tests  for,  295 ;  in  disease,  297 ;  in 
ana-mia,  298 ;  in  chlorosis,  298 ;  in 
chronic  anaemia,  299;  in  pernicious 
anaemia,  300;  in  hiumoglobinuria, 
302  ;  in  leucocythacmia,  302 ;  in 
Addison's  disease,  303;  in  m>xoe- 
ilema,  304  ;  abnormal  coagulation  of, 
305  ;  in  lia-mopliilia,  scurvy,  purpura, 
inflammation,  3()t> ;  in  rheumatism, 
pint,  :i()7  :  para-ites  in,  308;  in 
zymotic  diseases,  308;  in  cholera, 
malaria,  :{<);»;  in  phthisis,  septi- 
caemia, and  py;emia.  310;  in  In.irt 
disease*,  lun-r  diseases,  liver  di- 
jaundice,  311;  in  chohemia,  acute 
yellow  atrophy,  phosphorus-poisoning, 
!U:5  :  in  diabetes,  dialn-tic  coma, 
acetoniemia.314  :  in  lipa-mia,  Bright 'o 
disease,  315 ;  of  invertebrate  animals, 
:>  16  :  of  echinod.-rms,  318  ;  of  worms, 
319;  liKMiiocyanin  in.. '{'21 ;  of  molln-cs, 
of  cniBtacaea,  324;  of  araclmida. 
328;  of  insects 

—  corpu-  .«xi 

—  gases,  378;  collection  of,  28 

—  in  urine,  :«i>s.  770,  775 
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Blood  pigments  in  sweat,  820  ;  in  urine, 
776 

—  quantity  of,  effect  of,  on  metabolism, 
839 

-  tablets,  261 

Blue  milk,  590 

Blutplattchen,  see  Blood  Tablets 

Bohr  on  carbonic  acid  hiemoglobin,  388 

Boiling,  12 

Bojanus,  organ  of,  736 

Bone,  468,  492  ;  diseased,  510 

Bonellein,  150.  214 

Bottger's  test  for  sugar,  96,  790 

Boyle's  law,  383 

Brain-sand,  496 

Tread,  598,609.  611 

Brieger's    methods    of    isolating    pto- 
maines, 176 

Bright's  disease,  782;  blood  in,  315 

Brittle  bones,  513 

Bromohaematin,  291 

Briicke  on  precipitation  of  proteids,  124 

Brunner's  glands,  667 

Buchanan  on  coagulation  of  blood.  243 

Buffy  coat,  222 

Burettes,  7 

Bush  tea,  601 

Butter,  586 

Butyric  acid,  71.  585.  586 
—  fermentation,  103,  693 


CACHEXIA  STRUMIPRIVA,  501 
Cadaverine,  172.  173,  178 
Caffeine,  601 
Calcified  cartilage,  494 
Calcium  carbonate  as  a  urinary  deposit, 
770 

—  oxalate,  71  :  in  calculi.  774  ;  in  urine, 
75*,  768,  770,  773 

—  salts  in  body,  62  ;  in  bone,  493.  512, 
513 

—  physiological  importance  of,  256 
and  metabolism,  840 

—  urate,  610 
Calcosphaerites,  495 
Calculi  in  gall-bladder.  689 

—  in  urine,  86,  89,  764  ;  varieties  of, 
772  ;  analysis  of,  774 

Calories,  605,  848 

Calorimetry,  849 

Camerer's   method  of  estimating   uric 

acid,  808 

Cancer,  440  ;  gastric  juice  in,  650 
Cane  sugar,  101  ;  digestion  of.  648,  665 
Capric  acid.  71,  585 
Caproic  acid,  71,  585 
Caprylic  acid,  71,  685 
Carbamic  acid,  86 


Carbamide,  see  Urea 
Carbohydrates,  69,  70,  92 
Carbohydrates  as  food,  572 

—  digestion  of,  see  Saliva  and  Pancrea- 
tic juice 

—  effects  of,  on  metabolisrri,  836 

—  in  normal  urine,  756.     See  also  Dia- 
betes 

—  putrefaction  of,  in  intestine,  694 
Carbolic  acid,  see  Phenol 
Carbon,  estimation  of,  20,  21 
Carbonates  in  the  body,  63;  in  blood, 

255;  in  urine,  761 
Carbon-atoms,  asymmetrical,  45 
Carbon-discharge  in  metabolism,  830 
Carbonic  acid  and  hemoglobin,  388 

—  mass  action  of,  in  relation  to  hydro- 
chloric acid,  636 

—  in  intestine,  693 

—  in  urine,  estimation  of,  804 
Carbonic   oxide  and    haemoglobin,   tee 

CO-haemoglobin 
Cardiac  glands  of  stomach,  (533 

—  muscle,  405,  416 
Caries,  513 
Carlsbad  cure,  375 
Carmine,  150 
Carnine,  90,  422 
Carrotin,  148 
Cartilage,  468,  481 

—  in  gout,  508 

—  loose  in  joints,  498 
Caseation  of  tubercles,  561 
Casein,  575 

—  and  caseinogen,  580 
Caseo-albumin,  582 
Caseo-protalbin,  582 
Caseoses,  129,  648 
Casts,  renal  ,771 
Castoreum,  822 
Cataract,  565 
Catechol,  see  Pyrocatechin 
Catechol-sulphateof  potassium  in  urine, 

743 

Cattle  plague,  590 

Cell,  the,  183 

Cell-globulin  in  relation  to  fibrin-fer- 
ment, 241 

Cell -globulins  in  white  corpuscles,  260 

Cells,  functions  of,  207  :  contrast  of 
animal  and  vegetable,  208 

Cell  theory,  185,  297 

Cellulose,  107 

—  inanim;ils,  4  .">•', 

—  in  intestine,  <!!)4       • 

—  in  tubercle.  561 

Cement  substance  of  epithelia,  442 
Centigrade  scale,  5 
Centinormal  solutions,  6 
Central  cells  of  stomach,  633 
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Central  corpuscles,  it  12 
Centrifugal  machine,  17 
Cephalopods,  blood  of,  :t22.  :(:>:» 

—  liver  of,  690 
Cereals  as  food,  597 
Cert-brin,  633 

—  in  spleen,  554 
Cerebrospinal  fluid,  355 
Cerotyl  alcohol,  70 
Cerumen,  823 

Cetyl  alcohol,  70 
Cetylid,  534 
Chalk  stones,  509 
Charcoal  stoves,  281 
Charcot's  crystals,  303,  563 
Cheese,  888 

—  fat  in,  837 

Chemical    constitution    and    circular 

polarisation,  44 
Cheno-cholalic  acid,  88,  680 
Chinolin,  91 
Chitin,  145,  464 

—  in  invertebrate  cartilage,  485 
Chlorbenzene,  75 

Chlorides  of  sodium  and  potassium,  61 

—  and  metabolism,  840 

—  in  pneumonia,  448 

—  in  urine,  759  ;  estimation  of,  800 

Chlorocruorin,  316,  319,  320 

Chlorohaematin,  tee  Hjerain 

Chlorophane,  464 

Chlorophanic  acid,  213 

Chlorophyll,  208 ;  in  relation  to  spec- 
trum, 209 ;  chemistry  of ,  21 1 ;  spectro- 
scopic  appearances,  212  ;  in  animals, 
214  ;  tests  for,  215  ;  functions,  216  ; 
corpuscles,  216 

Chlorophyll-green.  212 
Chlorophyllan,  213 
Chloroplastin,  192,  205 
Chlorosis,  29<> 

—  Egyptian,  308 
Chobemia,  313,  688 
Cholagogues,  675 
Cholalic  acid,  87,  <>80,  681 
Choleic  acid,  87,  680 
Cholepyrrhin,  682 
Cholera,  stools  in,  698 

—  the  blood  in,  :iO't ;  the  bile  in,  688 
Cholesterol i) i;i.  • 

Cholesteric  acid,  532 
Cholesterin,  69,  :.:;! 

—  in  lens,  565 ;  in  sheep's  wool,  822 

—  vegetable,  532 

Cholic  acid,  tee  Cholalic  acid 

Choline,  179,  528,  529.  ;,:u.  c.-.n'.  797 

Cholo-hsematin, 

Choloidic  acid,  87 

Chondrigen.  143,  4S3 

Chondrin,  144,  482 
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Chondrin  balls,  484 
Chondri-glucose,  484 
Chondroitic  acid,  484,  4s5 
Chondromucoid,  485 
Chondrosin,  486 
Choroid  coat  of  eye,  564 
Chorda  saliva,  624 

—  tympani,  617 
Chromatin,  145,  197 
Chromidrosis,  80,  821 
Chromogens.  definition  of,  150 

—  in  urine,  749,  751,  752 
Chromophanes,  148,  464 
Chromophylls,  209 
Chrysophyll,  214 
Chyle,  332,  335 

—  gases  of,  391 

Chylous  dropsy,  337,  345,  347,  349 

Chyluria,  308,  795 

Chymosin,  581,  635 

Cilia,  443 

Cinnamene,  68 

Circular  polarisation,  40 

—  and  chemical  constitution,  44 
Circulating  fluids  for  heart,  256 
Cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  552.  735,  7">5 
Citric  acid,  72 

Cladothrix,  164 
Classification  of  proteids,  127 
Coagulated  proteids,  130 
Coagulation  of  blood,  220;  rapidity  of, 
222 ;  theories  of,  242 

—  abnormal,  305 

—  of  milk,  580 ;  of  mascle,  406 

—  of  proteids,  117,  125 
Coagulative  ferments,  159 
Cobric  acid,  138 
Coccus  cacti,  150 

Coccygeal  glands,  secretion  of,  823 
Cochineal,  150 
Cocoa  as  food,  601 
Coefficient  of  extinction,  51 
Coelom  in  invertebrates,  317 
Coffee  and  metabolism,  840 

—  as  food,  601 
CO-haemochromogen,  290 
CO-haemoglobin.    281  ;    crystals,    281  ; 

spectrum  of,  282 ;  tests  for,  281 
Collagen,  143,  470 
Collecting  materials   (blood,   &c.)   for 

gas  analysis,  28 
Colliding  178 

Collimator  of  spectroscope,  47 
Colloid  carbohydrates,  precipitation  by 

salts  of,  106 

—  substance,  144 

Colloids  and  crystalloids,  13,  120 
Colostrum,  574,  576 
Combining  weights  of  elements,  6 
Combustions,  20 
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Compensator  of  Soleil's  saccharometer, 
42 

Complemental  air,  371 

Compounds,  organic  and  inorganic,  in 
body, 57 

Compressed  air,  utility  of,  in  disease, 
374 

Conchiolin,  145,  455 

Concretions, calcareous,  in  liver,  538  ;  in 
lung,  560;  in  mammae,  590 ;  in  pan- 
creatic duct,  663 

Condiments,  (500 

Cones  of  retina,  460;  pigments  of,  464 

Conglutin,  134 

Coniferin,  109 

Connective  tissues,  466  ;  cells  of,  470  ; 
white  fibres  of,  470 ;  elastic  fibres  of, 
473 ;  ground  substance  of,  475 ;  in 
disease,  497 

Constituents  of  the  body,  57 

Contraction  of  muscle,  431 

Cooking  of  food,  610 

Cooling  after  drying,  11 

Copper  in  birds'  feathers,  see  Turacin  ; 
in  body,  62;  in  blood,  321  ;  in  gall- 
stones, 689  ;  in  liver,  538 

Corals,  456 

Cornea,  470 

Cornein,  145,  456 

Corpora  amylacea,  496 

—  lutea,  5(54 

Corpuscles  of  blood,  257  ;  gases  of,  381, 

388 
Correction    of    volume    of    gases    for 

pressure,  &c.  34 
Crayfish,  gastric  juice  of,  650 
Cream,  71,  73,  575,  586,  590 
Creatine,  84 

—  influence  of,  in  urea  formation,  726, 
727 

—  in  muscle,  418  ;  in  urine,  737 
Creatinine,  84 

—  estimation  of,  813 

—  in  muscle,  421  ;  in  urine,  737 
Cresol,  77 

Cresol-sulphate  of  potassium  in  urine, 

743 

Cretinism,  501 

Crop  of  birds,  secretion  of,  f>!>2 
Crotonic  acid,  72 
Cruso-creatinine,  179 
Crusta  petrosa,  495 

—  phlogistica,  222 

Crustacea,  blood  of,  324 ;  colour  of,  3'1\ : 
specific  gravity,  reaction,  constituents 
of,  325  ;  extractives  of,  coagulation 
of,  326 ;  corpuscles  of,  327  ;  salts  of, 
325,  327 

Cryptophunic  acid,  91 

Crystallin,  128,  5G5 


Crystalline  proteids,  J20.  133,  594 
Crystalloids  and  colloids,  13,  12(> 
Crystals,  optical  characters  of,  271 
Cultivation  of  bacteria,  1 62 
Cumarin,  78 
Cutaneous  respiration,  394 

—  secretions,  818 
Cyan-alcohols,  116,  410 
Cyanamide,  420 

—  as  an  antecedent  to  urea,  727 
Cyan-haematin,  291 
Cyanhydrins,  116 

Cyanicacid  as  an  antecedent  to  urea,  727 
Cyanogen  in  proteids,  116,  122 
Cyanophyll,  214 
Cyanosis,  311 
Cyanuric  acid,  722 
Cynurenic  acid  in  urine,  91,  758 
Cymirin,  91 
Cystein  in  urine,  769 
Cystic  kidney,  353 
Cystin,  86 
—  in  urine,  768,  770 ;  in  calculi,  774r 

775  ;  in  sweat,  827 

Cystinuria,  diamines  in,  174,  769,  "97 
Cytochylema,  192 
Cytochyma,  192 
Cytohyaloplasma,  192 
Cytoplasm,  191 


D 

DALTOX-HEXRY  law,  383 

Damoluric  acid,  713 

Dark  lines  of  solar  spectrum,  46 

Daughter  nuclei,  201 

Decantation,  10 

Decinormal  solutions,  6 

Decomposition  of  proteids,  113,  tS'.U 

Delomorphic  cells,  633 

Denis  on  coagulation  of  blood,  "24'.'> 

Densiraetric  method  of  estimating  pro- 
teids, 126,  816 

Density  of  water,  5 

Dentine,  469,  495 

Deoxycholic  acid,  88 

Deposits  in  urine,  766 ;  of  chemical 
nature,  767  ;  of  anatomical  nature,. 
770 

Derived  albumins,  128 

Dermoid  cysts,  822 

Deutero-albumose,  129,  646 

Deutero-elastose,  475 

Deutero-proteose  in  urine,  784,  78<> 

Dextrane,  109 

Dextrin,  104,  105 

—  in  muscle,  425  ;  digestion  of,  62! 

Dextro-rotatory  substance-.  44 

Dextrose,  94 
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Dextrose,  estimation  of,  !>7 
—  in  blood,  252.  .•-47,  UCC, 

—  in  normal  urine,  T.'it'. 
-  in  diabetic  uriji. 

—  in  sweat,  820 

—  in  urine,  estimation  of,  814 
Diabetes,  cataract  in,  565 

—  metabolism  in,  842 

—  the  blood  in,  314  ;  the  urine  in,  788 

—  urea  formation  in,  724,  726 
Diabetic  coma,  314 
Dialysers,  13 

Dialysis,  13 

Diainines  in  urine,  174,  797.    See  also 

Ptomaines,  Pntrescine,  Cadavcrine 
Diarrhoea,  698 
Diastase,  628 

—  pancreatic,  656 
Diatomic  alcohols,  67 
Diazo-reaction  in  urine,  797 
Diet,  f>02 

—  effect  of,  on  metabolism,  836 
Diffusion  of  fluids,  13 

—  of  gases  within  the  lungs,  370 

—  through  living  and  dead  membranes, 
15,  701 

Digestibility  of  food,  609 

Digestion  in  intestines,  652  ;  in  mouth, 

626  ;  in  rhizopods,  193  ;  in  stomach, 

643 
Digestive  juices,  action  of  (summary), 

012 

Digitalin,  109 
Dimethyl-benzene.  7". 
Dimc.tliylxnnthiiie.  r.ol 
Dimorphism  in  crystals,  272 
Dioxindole,  7'.i 
DioxychohMcric  acid,  532 
Dippel's  oil,  113 
Diptera,  blood  of,  328 
Direct  cell-division,  198 
Direct-vision  spectroscope,  48 
Disdiaclasts,  402,  ».!•; 
DNpircm,  201 
Dissociation,  384;  tension  of,   385;  of 

oxyhannoglobin,  385 
Distearyl-lecithin,  .VJ'.t 
Distillation,  13 
Diuretics,  711 
Dobie's  line,  398,  402 
Dolium  galea,  sulphuric  acid  in,  '!<) 
Double  refraction,  3<; 


Dropsical  fluids. 

—  gases  of. 
Dropsy,  causes  01 

Drugs,  influence  of,  on  bile"Becretion,  675 

—  on  urea  formation,  7:.'  I 
-  in  milk,  589 

—  in  sweat,  820 


KQU 

Drills  in  urine,  70(5 
Drying,  11 

—  in  vacuo,  12 

Dutrochet's  endosmometer,  14 
Dumas'  method  of  estimating  nitrogen. 

22 

Dyaster,  201 
Dys-albumose,  646 
Dysentery,  stools  in,  698 
Dyslysin,  87,  681 
Dyspepsia,  650 
Dyspeptone,  644 
Dyspnoea,  376 

E 

EAR,  t  i.e.  566 

Echinochrome,  319 

Echinoderms,  blood  of,  318 

Edible  bird's-nest,  486,  625 

Egg-albumin,  127,  594 

Eggs  as  food,  592  ;  respiration  in,  394  ; 

shells  of,  592 ;  white  of,  593  ;  yolk  of, 

594 

Egyptian  chlorosis,  308 
Elastic  fibres,  473 

—  tissue,  467 
Elastin,  145,  473 

—  peptone,  475 
Elastoses,  145,  475 
Electrical  organs,  439,  449 

—  changes  on  muscular  action,  434;  on, 
salivary  secretion,  618 

Eleidin,  145,  452 

Elementary  analysis,  19 

Elements  found  in  body,  symbols  and 

combining  weights  of,  5 
Ellagic  acid,  699 
Embolism,  306 
Emulsin,  159 
Emulsion,  489 

—  pancreatic,  662 
Emydin,  594 
Enamel,  4(59,  495 
Enchondromata,  497 
Endemic  li:ematnria,  308 
Endolymph,  351 
Endosmometer,  14 
Endosmotic  equivalent,  1 1 
Endothclium,  442 
Enterochlorophyll,  215 

Kn/\  met,  *<-e  Unorganised  ferm> 

Epibhist,  1S4 

Kpicritical  increase  of  urea,  842 

Kpitlifliuin,  III;  pavement,  442; 
columnar,  ciliated,  443  ;  secreting, 
448  ;  compound,  451 ;  of  retina,  ».".".; 
in  urine,  771 

Equatorial  stage  in  cell-divi>i»n.  2<M> 

Equivalent,  endosmot 
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Brucic  acid,  72 

Eructations,  650 

Erythrite,  68 

Erythrodextrin,  105,  627 

Erythrogranulose,  104 

Erythrophyll,  214 

Ethane,  64 

Ethene  lactic  acid,  410 

Ethereal  sulphates  in  urine,  740,  700 ; 

estimation  of,  803 
Etherification,  156 
Ethers,  65 

Eihidene  lactic  acid,  410 
Ethyl,  64 

—  alcohol,  69 

—  chloride,  74 

Ethyl-diacetic  acid  in  blood  and  urine, 

314,  791,  792 
Ethylenimine,  563 
Etiolin,  214 
Eucalin,  108 
Eudiometer,  32 
Euglena  viridis,  109 
Evaporation,  12 
Exchange  of  material,  827 ;    effect  of 

various  external  conditions  in,  839 
Exercise,  effect  of,  on  liver  glycogen, 

541 ;  on  muscle,  431 ;  on  respiration, 

375  ;  on  urine,  435 
Exostoses,  497 

Expired  air,  composition  of,  369 
Exsiccators,  11 
Extinction,  co-efficient  of,  51 
Extirpation  of  pancreas,  558,  663,  789  ; 

of  liver,  727,  735  ;  of  kidneys,  725 
Extraction  of  gases  from  blood,  muscle, 

&c.  30 
Extractives  of  muscle,  plasma,  serum, 

urine,    &c.       See     Muscle,     Plasma, 

Serum,  Urine,  &c. 
Extraordinary  ray,  36 

F 

FAECES,  695 
Fahrenheit  scale,  5 
Fat,  65,  72,  487 

—  as  food,  572 

—  granules  in  white  corpuscles,  259 

—  effects  of,  on  metabolism,  83(5 

—  in  milk,  585 

—  in  muscle,  427 

—  in  the  liver  cells.  550    • 
-  in  the  blood,  315,  706 

—  in  urine,  795 

—  in  urine,  estimation  of,  817 

—  of  sheep's  wool,  822 

—  origin  of,  in  body,  837 

—  putrefaction  of,  in  intestine,  693 
Fatigue  of  muscle,  432 


FIS 
Fatty  acids,  65,  542 

—  in  sebum,  822 

—  in  sweat,  820 
in  urine,  755 

Fatty  degeneration  of  liver,  the  bile  iu, 
688 

—  liver,  542 

Faulhorn,  ascent  of,  436 
Feathers,  452,  454 

Fehling's  test  for  sugar.  95,  98 ;  in  urine, 
790,  814 

Fellic  acid,  88,  680 

Ferment  coagulation,  125 

Fermentation,  general  description  of, 
151  ;  unorganised  ferments,  158  ; 
classification,  158 ;  organised  fer- 
ments, 161;  classification,  163;  con- 
ditions under  which  ferments  act, 
1 67.  See  also  Putrefaction,  Digestion, 
Coagulation. 

Fermentation  test  for  sugar,  96,  97,  790 

Fermentations,  acid  and  alkaline  in 
urine,  767 

—  of  sugar,  95 
Ferments,  146 

-  in   blood,   239;    in    milk,    580;    in 
muscle,  411,  415 

—  in  plants,  137 

—  in  urine,  757 

Fever,  effect  of,  on  liver  glycogen,  542 

—  metabolism  in,  841 

—  respiration  in,  373 

—  the  bile  in,  688 

-  urea  formation  in,  724,  841 

Fibres  of  connective  tissue,  470 ;  of 
muscle,  398 ;  of  nerve,  519 ;  of 
nucleus,  196 

Fibrin,  231 ;  preparation,  231  ;  varie- 
ties of,  232 ;  solubilities  of,  233 ; 
estimation  of.  233  ;  factors,  234  ;  di- 
gestion of,  643 

Fibrin-ferment,  239 

Fibrin-network,  221 

Fibrinogen,  234 ;  preparation,  234 ; 
properties  of,  235 ;  estimation  of, 
236;  coagulation  by  heat  of,  24  H  ; 
in  urine,  780,  795 

Fibrinogen-poisoning,  332 

Fibrinoplastic  substance,  see  Serum 
globulin 

Fibrocartilage,  482 

Fibroin,  145,  456 

Fibrous  tissue,  467 

Fick  and  Wislicenus,  ascent  of  Faul- 
horn by,  436 

Filaria  sanguinis  hominis,  308,  349,  772, 
795 

Filter-pump,  9 

Filtration,  10 

Fishes,  respiration  of,  395 
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Fistiila-i.ilr,  and  i:all-Madilcr  liile,  676 
Fistula,  liiliarv,  674:  -a-tric,   637  ;  in- 

IflBttaal,  664 

Flatulence,  hysterical,  t»93 
Fldschl  v.  Marxow  mi  respiration,  387 
FleNchl's  bKMiuniietcr,  •_'>:; 
Flour,  135;  as  fowl,  598 
Fluorine  in  hone,  493,  494  :  in  urine,  7f>4 
Fcetal  respiration,  394 
Fokker'>   nietbud    of    estimating   uric 

acid,  808 
Food,   569 ;   proximate    principles    of, 

.">(',:» ;  the  principal  food-stuffs  (milk, 
-,  meat,  &c.),  572  :  heat  value  of, 

'•><><;,  848.    See  also  Digestion 
Fo»t.-;uid-mouth  ilisease,  590 
Formic  acid,  70 
Formula-,  empirical  and  constitutional. 

26 

Fossil  ln>nes,  494 
Fractional  distillation,  13 

—  heat  coagulation,  119 
Frauenhofer's  lines,  46 
Funnel,  hot-water,  10 
Furfuraldehyde  reaction,  88,  6$2 
Fiiscin,  149,  458 

FusiMe  calculus,  774 

G 

QA.DININE,  179 
(ialactoscope,  590 
Galactose,  100,  103.  757 
—  from  cerebrin,  534 
Gall-bladder  bile  and  fistula  bile,  676 

—  secretion  of,  689 
Gallic  acid,  78 
Gall-stones,  689 
Gas  analvM-.  '_'•< 

•-.  <;~!> 

—  of  blood,  378;  of  blood-serum,  380;  of 
blood-corpuscles,  381 ;  changes  during 
circulation,  382  :  with  different  pres- 
sures, 383 ;  tension  of,  383  ;  of  chyle, 
lymph,  effusions,  391 ;  of  pus,  392 

—  of  intestine,  692 

—  of  inilk,  578 

—  of  muscle,  428  ;  of  saliva,  392,  626  ; 
of  secretions,  S'.ii' 

—  of  stomach,  651 

—  of  urine,  "i'.l 
Gastric  fi-tula>,  637 

-  juice,  630;  physiology  of  secre- 
tion of,  631  ;  cells  which  secrete, 
633 ;  composition  of,  637  ;  methods 
of  obtaining,  637 ;  artificial,  637  ; 
acids  of,  638 ;  fer  moots  of,  641 ; 
•n  of  613;  pathological  condi- 
tions of,  649  ;  of  crayfish,  650 ;  as  a 
germicide,  691 


GME 

Gastrojxxls,  blood  of,  322,  323 

Geissler's  specific-gravity  bottl*",  15 

Gelatin,  143,  471 

—  effects  of,  on  metabolism,  838 

Gelatin-jH'ptone,  143 

Germination  of  seeds,  132,  136 

Germ-plasma,  207 

Germ  theory,  151 

Girgensohn's   method  of  precipitating 

proteids,  121 

Glazebrook's  spectrophotometer,  52 
Gliadin,  136 
Globin,  288 

Globulins,  class  of,  120 
Globuloses,  129,  648 
Glucic  acid,  94 
Glucosamine,  455 
Glucosates,  95 
Glucoses,  92 
Glucosides,  109 
Gluco-proteins,  115 
Glutamic  acid,  86 
Glutaminic  acid,  tee  Glutamic  acid 
Gluten,  133,  135,598 
Glyceric  acid,  69 
Glycerin,  68,  70,  491 

—  effect  of,  on  the  liver  glycogen,  543, 
544,  549 

Glycerol.  see  Glycerin 
Glycero-phosphoric  acid,  529 

—  in  urine,  756 
Glycic  acid,  94 
Glycine,  see  Glycocine 
Glycocholic  acid,  86,  680 
Glycocine,  81 

—  as  an  antecedent   to  urea,  726 ;  to 
uric  acid.  735,  307 

—  in  muscle,  422 

—  preparation  of  from  bile,  681 
Glycocoll,  tee  Glycocine 
Glycogen,  106 

—  in  muscle,  422 

—  in  pus-cells,  363 

—  in  urine,  789 

—  in  white  corpuscles,  260 

—  of  the  liver,    539;    preparation    of, 
539  ;  variations  in  amount  of,  .*•   1  : 
formation  of,    542 ;    fate    of, 
ferment  theory  relating  to,  549 

Glycolic  acid  series,  67,  71 
Glyools,  67 
Glycosometer,  815 
Glycosuria,  789 

—  from  extirpation  of  pancreas,  658, 
663,  789 

Glycuronic  acid,  80,  110 

—  aromatic  compounds  of,  740,  794 

—  in  urine,  793 

Gmelin's  test  for   bile,  683 ;  in  urine, 
779 
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Goblet-cells,  445 

Gordon  on  polarised  light,  40 

Gout,  307,  608,  734 

Gouty  kidney,  510 

Gower's  haemocytometer,  262 

—  hsemoglobinometer,  283 
Graham  on  dialysis,  13 
Granulose,  see  Starch 
Grape  sugar,  gee  Dextrose 
Gravimetric  analysis,  7 
Green  glands,  727,  736 

—  vegetables  as  food,  600 
Greenwood,  Miss,  on  vacuolf  s,  193 
Grey  and  white  matter,  514 

Ground  substance  of  connective  tissue, 

475 

Guanine,  90 ;  in  urine,  736 
Guarana,  601 

Guinea-pig's  blood-crystals,  270 
Gum,  animal,  see  Animal  gum 
Gummose,  480 
Gums,  108 

H 

H.EMATIX,  288 

—  in  urine,  776 

—  reduced,  289 
Haematoblasts,  262 
Hiematogen,  300,  588 
Haematogenous  jaundice,  311 
Haematoidin,  293,  682 
Hasmatolin.  292 
Hiematoporphyrin,  292,  294 

—  in  urine,  751 
Haematoporphyroidin,  292 
Haematoscope  of  Hermann,  48 
Hasmatozoa,  308 

Haematuria,    endemic,    308.    See    also 

Blood  in  urine 
Hasmerythrin,  316,  320,  321 
Haemervthrogen,  321 
Haemin^  289,  290,  294 
Haemochromogen,  289 
Haemocyanin,  63,  147,  321 
Hasmocytomet  er,  262 
Hsemoglobin,  147,  267 

—  distribution  of,  267  ;  preparation  of 
crystals  of,  268 ;  of  different  animals, 
270  ;  crystallography  of,  270 

—  water    of    crystallisation   of,    273  ; 
compounds  of,   274 ;   estimation  of, 
282  ;   composition   of,   286 ;   decom- 
position  of,   287 ;   in   bile,   685 ;   in 
muscles,  417  ;  in  worms'  blood,  319  ; 
in  urine,  776 

-  action  of  gastric  juice  on,  648 

—  crystals,    268 ;    in    septic   diseases, 
315 

Haemoglobimemia,  302 


HOT 

Haemoglobinometer,  283 
Haemoglobinuria,  302,  776;  paroxysmal, 

777 

Haemolymph.  316 
Haemometer,  283 
Haemophilia,  306 
Haemoplasmodium  malariae,  310 
Haemosiderin,  293 
Hairs,  452 

Halitus  sanguinis,  219 
Hammarsten  on  coagulation  of  blood, 

227,  244 

Hamster's  blood  crystals,  270 
Haycraft's  method  of  estimating  uric 

acid,  807 

Heat-coagulation,  117 
Heat-value  of  foods,  606,  848 
Heints's    method   of    estimating    uric 

acid,  807 

Hemi-albumin,  645 
Hemi-albumose,  129,  645 
—  in  urine,  513,  785 
Hemi-collin,  473 
Hemi-deutero-albumose,  646 
Hemi-elastin,  475 
Hemihedry  of  tartaric  acid,  44 
Hemi-peptone,  130,  645 
Hemp-seed  calculus.  774 
Henry-Dalton  law,  383 
Hepatin,  551 
Hepatisation,  561 
Hepatogenous  jaundice,  311 
Hepato-globulin,  539 
Hermann  on  gases  of  muscle,  428 

—  on  muscular  contraction,  434 
Hermann's  hasmatoscope,  48 
Hetero-albumose,  129,  646 

—  in  urine,  513,  785 
Hetero-globulose  in  urine,  784 
Hewson  on  coagulation  of  blood,  242 
Hexatomic  alcohols,  68 
Hibernation,  372,  831 
Hippomelanin,  499 

Hippuric  acid,  77 

—  estimation  of,  809 

—  in  urine,  738 
Histohasmatins,  147,  417 
Histon,  205 

Hofmeister's  method  of  precipitating 
proteids,  124  ;  on  absorption,  702  ; 
on  crystalline  egg-albumin,  594 

Homoiothermal  animals.  847 

Hoppe-Seyler  on  classification  of  fer- 
ments, 165 ;  on  haemoglobin,  273,  298, 
292;  on  lecithin,  .M'r, 

Horny  material,  see  Keratin 

Horsley  on  myxoedema,  505 

Hot-air  oven.  11 

Hot-baths,  influence  of,  on  urea  forma- 
tion, 724 
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HfM 

lluiiiin.  !»."> 

Humoral  pathology,  297 

Humour,  aqueous,  350 

Humous  substances,  95,  14H,  7.">2,  796 

Hyalins,  145,  486 

Hyalogens,  145,  486 

Hydatid  cysts,  354 

Hydrates  of  oxy  haemoglobin,  273 

Hydrobilirubin,  684.  61)6 

Hydrocele  fluid,  348 

Hydrocephalus,  tee  Cerebrospinal  tin  id 

Hydrochloric  acid  in  stomach,  forma- 
tion of,  636  ;  detection  of,  «39  ;  esti- 
mation of,  640 

Hydrochloride  of  hrcmatin,  see  Hsemin 

Hydrocollidine,  178 

Hydrocyanic  acid  and  haemoglobin,  282 

Hydrogen,  estimation  of,  20,  21 

—  in  intestine,  693 
Hydrogen-peroxide  in  the  body,  59 

—  in  urine,  764 
Hydrolymph,  316 
Hydrolysis.  160 
Hydrometer,  15 
Hydronophrosis,  353 
Hydropamcumaric  acid,  78 

—  in  urine,  740 
Hydrophyr,  644 
Hydroquinone,  76,  77 

—  in  urine,  745 
Hydrothorax,  346 

Hydroxybutyric  acid  in  urine,  791,  792 
Hvinatomelanic  acid,  95 
Hyo-cholalic  acid,  88,  680 
Hyo-glycocholic  acid,  680 
Hyo-taurocholic  acid,  680 
Hyperpnoba,  :!"'> 

Hypoblast,  1  s  I 
Hypoxanthinr,  ;•(» 

—  in  muscle,  421 
—  in  urine,  736 
Hysterical  flatulence,  093 


1 

1<  IM.AXI)  SPAR,  3li 
Id. thin.  .V.I  I 
Mithulin.  .v.M 
Jchtliy<i-i-,  :.i;i; 
Ictcni>,  *(•'•  Jaundice 
Imides,  90 

Inanition,  effect  of,  on  liver  glycogen. 
541 :  effect  of, on  muscle  glycogen.  4-j:\ 

—  IOM  of  water  in,  58,  59  ;  metab.  •li«m 
in,  834;  temperature  in,  835 

—  respiration  in,  :i74 
Incineration,  12 
Index  of  refraction,  !•"> 
Indican  of  vegetables,  78 


IHO 

Indican  of  urine,  79,  743,  75«5 
Inditfusibility  of  proteids,  120 
Indiglucin,  79 

Indigo  and  derivatives,  78  ;  in  calculi, 
774  ;  in  sweat,  82O 

—  in  urine,  79,  744,  776 
Indigo-carmine  test  for  sugar,  96 
Indigo-white  as  a  reducing  agent,  380 
Indigogen,  78 

Imlii:..t in,  78 
Indole,  78,  79 

Indolo-prodticing  organisms,  (594 
Indoxyl  glycnronate,  794 

—  sulphate  of  potassium,  79 

—  in  urine,  743 

Inflammation,  the  blood  in,  3Ot> 

Injection,  natural,  of  liver,  (569 

Ink  gland  of  sepia,  f>90 

Inogen,  434 

Inorganic  constituents  in  plasma  and 
serum,  254 ;  investigation  of,  255  • 
physiological  importance  of,  256  ;  in 
food,  571;  in  muscle,  427;  nerve, 
517  ;  organs,  535;  urine,  759 

—  compounds  in  body,  57,  58 
Inosic  acid.  *er  Inosinic  acid 
Inosinic  acid,  90,  422 
Inosite,  100:  in  muscle,  425 

—  in  urine,  757,  789 
Inotagmata,  189,  435 
Insects,  blood  of,  328 
Intensity  of  respiration,  395 
Interpolation  curves,  50 
Intestinal  catarrh,  699 

—  fistula,  <><?4 

—  juice,  664  ;  action  of,  6«>5 
Intestines,   digestion   in,  652 ;  propor- 
tion of,  to  body,  653 

Intravasctilar  clotting,  305 

Tnulin,  109 

Inversion  of  cane  sugar,  99,  102 

Invertebrate   animals,   blood   of,    2»>7, 

316;  cartilage  of,  485  ;  liver  of,  690; 

urine  of,  728 

Invert  in  in  intestinal  juice,  665 
In \ersive  ferments,  158 
lodohaematin,  291 
Iron,  estimation  of,  25,  500 

in  anivmia,  medicinal  use  of,  2119 

in  bile  and  liver  cells,  678 

in  body,  62 

in  milk,  585,  587 

in  the  liver,  551  ;  in  the  spleen,  554 

—  in  urine,  764 
I-atin,  78 
I-aty 
Isethionic  arid,  85 

'A~,  822 

of  urea,  81,  Tl'l 
Isomerism,  68,  74 
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ISO 


Isotropic  crystals,  271 
Isotropous  substances,  36 
in  muscle,  401 


JANTHININ,  150 
Jaundice,  311,688 

—  stools  in,  6VI9 

—  urine  in,  778 
Jecorin,  551 

Jelly-like  connective  tissue,  467 
Jequirity,  gee  Abrus 
Johnson's   method  of  estimating  dex- 
trose, 99 
Joint-diseases,  498 


K 

KARYOKINESIS,  196, 198,  199 

Karyomitosis,  see  Karyokinesis 

Katabolic  nerves,  520,  852 

Katabolism,  200,  828 

Kephalines,  524 

Kephir,  579,  585,  587 

Kerasene,  534 

Keratin,  145,  452 

Ketones,  66 

Kidney,  composition  of,  559 

—  in  gout,  510 

—  structure  and  secretion  of,  709 
Kjeldahl's  method  of  estimating  nitro- 
gen, 23 ;  in  urine,  807 

Knapp's  method  of  estimating  dextrose, 

99 

Koch  on  microbes  and  diseases,  309 
Kola-nut,  601 

Koumiss,  579,  585,  586,  587 
Krause's  membrane,  399 
Kryptophanic  acid  in  urine,  758 
Kiihne  on  digestion,  645,  654,  657  ;  on 

muscle,   405 ;   on   retinal    pigments, 

461,  464 


LACMOID,  16 
Lactalbumin,  583 
Lacteals,  332 
Lactic  acid,  71 

—  and  metabolism,  840 
in  muscle,  409,  425,  433 

—  in  nervous  tissue,  516 

—  in  rickets,  511 ;  in  osteomalacia. 
512 

—  fermentation,  103 
in  stomach,  636,  639,  640 


LIN 

Lactic  anhydride,  426 
Lactide,  426 
Lactoglobulin,  583 
Lactometer,  15 
Lacto-protein,  584 

Lactose,  102,  586  ;  in  urine,  757,  789 
Laevorotatory  substances,  44 
Lamellibranchs,  blood  of,  323 
Lardacein,  144 
Latex,  133,  135 

Latham's  theory  of  proteids,  116 
Laurent's  polarimeter,  42 
Lea's  absorptiometer,  284 
Leather,  472 

Le  Bel  on  circular  polarisation,  45 
Lecithin,  73,  524,  526,  531 

-  in   muscle.  422;  digestion  of,  531, 
662,  692,  797 

Lecithines,  524 

Leech  extract,  influence  of,  on  blood, 

226,  229 
Legumin,  134 

Leguminous  plants  as  food,  599 
Lens,  crystalline,  565 
Lepidoptera,  blood  of,  328 
Leptocephalus,  blood  of,  218,  267 
Leptothrix,  164 

Leucaemia,  see  Leucocythaemia 
Leuceines,  115 
Leucic  acid,  71 
Leucine,  82 

—  as  an  antecedent  to  urea,  726,  845 

-  in   pancreatic    digestion,   660 ;    in 
urine,  769,  770 

Leucines,  115 

Leucocytes,  see  White  blood  corpuscles 

Leucocythasmia,  302 

—  metabolism  in,  843 

—  the  spleen  in,  555 

—  uric  acid  in,  733 
Leucocytosis,  302 

—  in  inflammation,  307 
Leucomaines,  169 
Levulose,  99 

—  in  urine,  110,  789 
Lichnin,  109 
Lieberkiihn's  jelly,  128 
Liebermann's  reaction,  121 
Liebig's  condenser,  13 

—  extract,  597 

—  method  of  ultimate  analysis,  20 
of  estimating  chlorides,  801 

—  urea,  722,  810 
Ligamentum  nuchae,  474 
Light,  influence  of,  on  metabolism,  211 

—  polarisation  of,  36    • 

Lime  in  urine,  estimation  of,  805 
Limpet,  liver  of,  690 
Limulus,  blood  of,  328 
Lines  of  Frauenhofer,  46 
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us 

Linin,  I«i7 

Lipaciduria.  7.V! 

Lil>:cmia.  .".!.". 

Lipochrin,  4.V.I 

Liitochromes  1  I*,  '253,  465 

Lipomata.  I'.'T 

Liquor  sanguinis,  »ee  Plasma 

Lith.'fellic  arid,  699 

Litmus.  16 

Liver,  t  lie.  ">:iii :  chemical  composition 
of,  537  :  pniteids  of,  538 ;  glycogen 
of.  53H:  fat  of,  550;  extractives  of, 
550;  inorganic  constituents  of,  551  : 
l>athological  conditions  of,  552 

—  the  blood  in  diseases  of,  311 

—  urea  formation  in  diseases  of,  724, 
726 

—  extirpation  of,  424,  727,  735,  755 

—  of  invertebrates.  690 

—  secretion  of,  668 
Living  test-tube,  224 
Loew's  theory  of  proteids,  1 1 6 
Ludwig's  circulating  fluid,  257 

-  method  of  estimating  uric  acid,  808 
Lung,  com]xwition  of,  560 
Lunge's  nitrometer,  33 
Lupino-toxin,  1H7 
I.- it. -in,  148,293,564 
Luxii-  consumption,  84H 
Lymph,  831,  333 

—  cells  of,  258 

—  gases  of,  391 

—  plasma,  331 

I.\  mphadenoma,  H02,  556 

Lymphatic  glands,  composition  of,  555 

Lymphoid  tissue,  468 


M 

MAGNKSIA  in  urine,  estimation  of,  8W 

-•  mixture  (Salkowski's),  808 

Mairncsiiiin  salts  in  body,  62 

Malaria.  :!<i'.i 

Malic  acid,  72 

MalpL'liian    glomeruli,   709 ;    tubes  of 

insect.-.  727 
Malt  o-dext  rin,  106 
Maltose,  1  <>:'.,  f,i'7 

—  in  rausch-,  H-'~> 

—  inversion  of,  ft 

Mammarv    glands,    .">72 :    di -cases    of, 

590 
Mannite,  68 

aldrhydrs  ..f,  '.»;{ 
Mannitic  acid,  94 
niii,  487 
irine,  586 

Marirnhad  cure.  'M~> 
Marn.v. 


MIL 

Marrow,  fat  of,  496 

Marsh  gas,  tee  Methane 

Mate,  601 

Measures  and  weights,  3 

Meat  as  food,  596  ;  salted,  597  ;  smoked, 

597 

—  effects  of,  on  metabolism,  836 
Meconium,  (>97 

Medico-legal  detection  of  blood,  295 
Medullary  sheath,  520 
Medullic  acid,  496 
Meibomian  glands,  secretion  of.  823 
Mclanamiia,  453 
Melanin,  149,  453,  499 
Melanosis  in  insects'  blood,  330 
Melanotic  sarcoma,  149,  499 
Melanuria,  501,  752 
Melicyl  alcohol,  70 
Melitose,  108 
Melizitose.  108 
Mercurial  air-pump,  30 
Mercuric  cyanide  method  of  estimating 

sugar,  99 

—  nitrate  method  of  estimating  urea, 
810 

Mesoblast,  184 
Mesoxalic  acid,  729 
Meta-aromatic  compounds,  76 
Metabolism,  827 

—  in  cells,  206  ;  in  muscle,  435,  436  ;  in 
salivary  glands,  618 

Metacresol  in  urine,  743 
Metakinesis,  201 
Metalbumin.  see  Pseudo-mucin 
Metals  in  body,  62 
Metapeptone,  644 
Metaxin,  205 

Methiemoglobin,  278  :  crystals  of,  279  ; 
spectrum  of,  280 

—  in  bile,  685 

—  in  urine,  776 

Methane,  64,  (!'.)  ;  in  intestine,  693 
Methyl,  64 
MetliyllKMizcn*',  75 
Mcthvlglvcocine,  tee  Sarcosine 
M.-thylhy'dantoin,  M 
Methyiindole,  tec  Skatole 
Methyl-orange,  16 
Mctliyl-uramine,  *l 
Metric  system.  l\ 
Met-chnikoff  on  leucocytes,  706 
Mi.-r.M-liciiiical  reactions,  36 
Micrococcus,  164 

—  urea?,  81,  722,  7t',7 
Micro-oiyanisms,  classification  of,  If,:; 


polarising,  'M 

Mi'To-omt-s  1'.'- 

Mienwpeoti 

Milk,  .172:   micros<-opical    appearance* 
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of,  574 ;  reaction,  specific  gravity, 
amount  secreted,  composition,  575 ; 
artificial  human,  577  ;  cow's,  578  ; 
gases  of,  578  ;  other  animals',  579 ; 
proteids  of,  580  ;  coagulation  of,  580 ; 
fats  of,  585;  sugar  of,  586;  extrac- 
tives of,  586 ;  salts  of,  587  ;  preser- 
vation of,  588;  in  disease,  589;  analy- 
sis of,  590 ;  uterine,  592 

Milk-curdling  ferment  of  pancreas,  659 

Milk-sugar,  gee  Lactose 

Millon's  reaction,  121 

—  reagent,  121 
Mitom,  192 

Mitosis,  see  Karyokinesis 

Modt-1  to  illustrate  polarisation  of  light, 

36 

Moisture  in  the  air,  369 
Molecular  weights,  2G 

—  of  carbohydrates,  93 
Molken-protein,  see  Whey  proteid 
Mollities  ossium,  see  Osteomalacia 
Molluscs,  blood  of,  323 
Monaster  stage  in  cell-division,  200 
Monatomic  alcohols,  65 
Monobasic  acids,  65 
Moore's  test  for  sugar,  96 
Moulds,  action  of,  on  optically  active 

substances,  45 
Mucedin,  136 
Mucic  acid,  94 
Mucin,  144 

—  in  bile,  679 ;  in  connective  tissues, 
476 ;  in  saliva,  622,  623 

—  in  myxcedematous  tissues,  502 

—  in  urine,  758 
Mucinogen,  621 
Mucous  glands,  620 

—  membrane  of  mouth,  secretion  of, 
625 

Mucus,  444 

—  in  urine,  771.    See  also  Sputum 
Mulberry  calculus,  774 
Mulder's  theory  of  proteids,  114 
Murex,  150 

Murexide  test,  89,  718,  729,  730 

Muscarine,  179 

Muscle,  398;  microscopic  study  of,  398; 
chemical  composition  of,  405;  plasma 
and  serum  of,  406  ;  clot  of,  407  ;  for- 
mation of  acid  in,  409  ;  ferments  in, 
412;  proteids  of,  412;  rigor  mortis, 
415;  pigments  of,  417;  extractives  of , 
418  ;  ash  of,  427  ;  gases  of,  428  ; 
respiration  of,  429 ;  contraction  of, 
430  ;  fatigue  of,  433  ;  theories  of  con- 
traction of,  434;  effect  on  urine  of 
contraction  of,  435 

M  uscle-plasma  and  muscle  serum,  406 

Muscular  activity  and  respiration,  374 


Muscular  respiration,  429 
—  investigation  of,  29 
Musculin,  413 
Mycose,  108 
Mydaleine,  178 
Myelin,  520 
Myelines,  524 

Myelogenic  leucocvthaemia,  302 
Myeloidin,  459,  460,  520 
Myo-albumose,  413,  415 
Myoglobulin,413,  415 
Myohsematin,  417 
Myolemma,  see  Sarcolemma 
Myoproteose,  415 
Myoryctes  Weissmanni,  400 
Myosin,  407 

—  in  cornea,  470 
Myosin-ferment,  412 
Myosinogen,  413 
Myosinoses,  129,  648 
Myronate  of  potassium,  109 
Myrosin,  159 
Mytilotoxine,  172 

Myxoedema,  304,  501,  557;  in  animals, 
505 

N 

NAILS,  451 
Naphthalene,  81 
Naphthylamine,  81 
Nascent  hydrogen,  158,  749 

—  oxygen,  158,  749 
Necrosis,  513 

Nencki  and  Sieber  on  hsematin,  294 

Neossidin,  486 

Neossin,  486 

Nephridia,  727 

Nephrozymase,  758 

Nerve-cells,  518 

Nerve-fibres,  519;  development  of,  521; 

degeneration  of,  522 
Nerves   of  kidney,   710  ;   of   stomach, 

632 ;    of    salivary  glands,    617 ;    of 

sweat  glands,  818  ;  trophic,  852 
Nervous  tissues,  514  ;  reaction  of,  514  ; 

composition  of,  516;  proteids  cf,  523; 

phosphorised  constituents  of,  524 
Neuridine,  178 
Neurilemma,  520 
Neurine,  172,  179,  530 
Neurochitin,  520 
Neuroglia,  514 

Neurokeratin,  452,  460,  514,  520 
Nicol's  prism,  37 
Nitric  acid  in  urine,  <64 

—  oxide  hsemoglobin,  282 
Nitro-aerial  particles,  434 
Nitro-benzene,  75 
Nitro-derivatives  of  proteids,  114 
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NIT 

Nitrogen,  discharge  in  metabolism,  830 

—  estimation  of,  22 

—  in  intestine,  093 

—  in  urine,  estimation  of,  807 

—  tests  for,  19 

Nitrogenous  bases  in  plants,  136 
Nitrometer,  Lunge's,  33 

Normal  acids  and  alkaline  solutions,  17 

—  solutions,  6 

North  on  work  and  urea,  437 
Nuclear  matrix,  198 

—  membrane,  1 98 
Nuclein,  145,202.251) 

—  artificial,  204 

—  iron  compounds,  551 

—  in  milk,  585 

-  of  spermatozoa,  562 
Nucleo-albumins,  145,  205,  445 

-  in  bile,  679 

—  in  synovia,  351 

—  in  white  corpuscles,  260 
Nucleoli,  195,  197,  207 
Nucleo-plosm,  191 

Nucleus,  194;  resting,  195;  dividing, 
198;  constituents  of,  202  ;  functions 
of,  207 

-  of  white  blood-copuscles,  268 


OBESITY,  836 
Odontogen,  469 
<Edema,  498  ;  Quid  of,  349 
Oil,  action  of,  on  blood,  225 
—  of  bitter  almonds,  77 
Oleic  acid,  72,  491 
Olein,  72,  490 
Ontogeny,  183 

oplirydium  versatile,  108,  456 
Optical  instruments  used  in  physiology, 
36 

<  iptoi^rams,  462 
Ordinary  ray,  36 

Organic  chemistry,  definitions  of,  64 
compounds  in  body,  87 

—  ultimate  analysis  of,  19 
Organised  ferments,  146,  161 

I,  the,  535 

<  >rtlio-aromatic  compounds,  76 

<  >rtho-cresol  in  urine,  713 
Osmometer,  1  I 
Osmosis,  1  1 

Ossein,  143,  469,  471 
Osteogen,  469 
Osteomalacia,  .".  1 .' 

t'ne  urine  iii,  783 
otolith-,  J'.M; 

<  Ivallmmiii,  .V.M 

<  >varian  cysts  and  fluids,  352 


PAR 

Ovary,  composition  of,  564 
Ovigiobnlin,  594 
Oxalic  acid  series,  67,  71 

—  in  relation  to  uric  acid,  729,  731 
in  urine,  754 

—  in  urine,  estimation  of,  809 
Oxalnria,  754 

Oxaluric  acid,  81 

— • —  in  urine,  73(5 

Oxindole,  79 

Oxv-acids,  aromatic,  78  ;  in  urine,  740, 

746 

Oxybenzyl  <rroup,  77 
Oxybutyric  acid.  71  ;  in  urine,  791 
Oxycholesteric  acid,  532 
Oxycholic  acid,  532 
Oxygen,  estimation  of,  20 
-  in  intestines.  693 

—  nascent,  1 58,  749.    See  also  Respira- 
tion 

Oxyhaematin.  290 
Oxy-h;einocyanin,  322 
Oxy-hanuoglobin  as  an  acid,  382 

—  crystals  of,  268 
in  urine,  778 

—  spectrum  of,  275  ;  reduction  of,  276  ; 
activity  of  reduction  of,  285 

Oxymandel  acid  in  urine,  769 
Oxyphenylpropionic  acid,  see   Hydro- 

paracumaric  acid 
Oxyprotosulphonic  acid,  114 
Oxyntic  cells,  633 


PALMITIC  ACID,  71,  491 

Palmitin,  490 

Pancreas,  composition  of,  558 

—  changes  in  cells  of,  656  ;  extirpation 
of,  663,  789 

Pancreatic  juice,  secretion  of,  654 ; 
artificial,  655  ;  composition  of,  656  ; 
ferments  of,  656 ;  action  of,  659 ; 
action  on  proteids  of,  661  ;  on  carbo- 
hydrates, 661  ;  on  fats,  662;  patho- 
logy of,  663 

Papain,  133,  135,  137 

Papaw  fruit,  132,  133 

Papayotin,  *<r  Papain 

Papin's  di-rester,  12 

Para-aromatic  com)>ounds,  7r. 

Parabanic  acid.  7:t'» 

Paracholestcriri.  .v;:i 

1'aracresol  in  urine,  713 

Parachromatin,  1'.'7 

Para-ethyl-phcnol,  78 

Paraffins  and  derivatives,  64,  66 

Paragalactin,  lo'.i 

Paraglobulin   ace  .Serum-jjlobulin 
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PAH 

J'arahseuioglobin,  287 

Paralactic  acid,  sec  Sarcolactic  acid 

Paralbumin,  144,  353 

I'aralinin,  197 

Paralytic  secret  ion,  611) 
in  intestine,  698 

Paramitom,  192 

Paramylum,  109 

Pararayosinogen,  412 

Para-oxy -phenyl  acetic  acid,  78 

—  in  urine,  740 

Parapeptone,  644 

Puraplasma,  192 

Parasites  in  the  blood,  308 
-  in  urine,  772 

Parietal  cells  of  stomach,  6315 

Parotid  saliva,  625,  626 

Paroxysmal  hjemoglobinuria,  777 

Partial  pressure,  384 

Parvoline,  178 

Pasteur  on  circular  polarisation,  44 

Pearl  disease,  590 

Pearls,  495 

Pellagra,  566 

Penicillium  glaucum,  action  of,  on  opti- 
cally active  substances,  45 

Pentacrinin,  150 

Pepsin,  634,  641 

—  in  muscle,  411  :  in  urine,  757 
Pepsinogen,  634,  635 
Peptogens,  632 

Peptones,  130,  644,  647 

—  effect  of,  on  metabolism,  838 

-  in  blood,    702  :   regeneration  into 
serum-albumin,  703 

-  injected  into  the  circulation,  224 

—  in  milk,  584 
Peptonuria,  786 

Percentage  composition,  and  formula?, 

26 

Pericardial  fluid,  338,  347 
Perilymph,  351 
Peritoneal  fluid,  342 
Pernicious  aiwmia,  300,  551,  555 

—  diamines  in,  174 

Peroxide  of  hydrogen  in  the  body,  59 
Perspiration,  sensible  and    insensible, 

818 
Pettenkofer's  test  for  bile,  88,  681 

-  method  of    investigating  gases   of 
respiration,  367 

Pfliiger  on  synthetic  processes  in  ani- 
mals, 543 
Pfliiger's  pump,  30 

-  theory  of  proteids,  115 
Phenacetolin,  16 
Phenol,  70,  75 

-  in  urine,  estimation  of,  742,  817 

—  tests  for,  76 
Phenolphthalein,  16 


Phenol-sulphate  of  potassium  in  urine, 

742,  745,  746 

Phenylacetic  acid  and  metabolism,  840> 
Phenylglucosazone,  97 
Phenylhydrazine  test  for  sngar,  97,  1 10- 
Phenylic  acid,  713 
Phlebin,  382 
Phleboliths,  496 
Phlegmasia  dolens,  305 
Phlobaphene,  95 

Phloridzin  and  diabetes,  544,  789 
Phosphates  in  the  body,  62,  63 

in  urine,  761 ;  in   urinary  deposits, 

769,  770  ;  estimation  of,  802 

—  and  metabolism,  840 
Phosphaturia,  763 

Phosphorus,  effect  of,  on  liver  glycogen, 
542 

—  estimation  of,  25 

-  tests  for,  20 

-  poisoning  by,  313 

—  metabolism  in,  840 
Phrenosine,  534 
Phthisis,  310 
Phyllocyanin,  213 
Phyllotaonin,  213 
Phylloxanthin,  213 
Phylogeny,  183 
Phymatorusin,  499 
Phyt-albumoses,  135 
Phytosterin,  532 
Phyto-vitellin,  132,  133 
Picric  acid,  76 

—  test  for  proteids,  124,  784 

—  for  sugar,  96 
Pigments,  classification  of,  146 

-  of  bile,  682;  of  blood,  254,  267,  321  ; 
of  fajces,  696  ;  of  muscle,  417 

—  of  pus,  364 

—  of  urine,  747 
Pineal  gland,  496 
Piotrowski's  reaction,  122 
Pituitary  body,  496 
Plain  muscle,  405,  416 
Plant  -casein,  see  Legumin 
Plant-myosin,  132,  134 
Plant-vitellin,  see  Phyto-vitelh'u 
Plasma  of  blood,  227  ;  preparation  of, 

227 ;    varieties   of,   227 ;    characters 

and  composition  of,  229  ;  germ,  207  ; 

of  lymph,   331 ;    of   milk,   576 ;    of 

muscle,  406 
Plasma-globulin,  238 
Plasmochyma,  192 
Plasmodium,  317 
Plasmolysis,  207 
Plastin,'l91,  192,  204 
Plattner's  bile  crystals,  680 
Pleochromatism,  40 
I'lcural  fluid.  ::n; 
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PLK 

Pleurisy,  346 
Pneumonia,  561 
Poikilothermal  animals,  847 
Poisonous  pases  in  reference  t<>  re.-pi- 
ration,  JJ77 

—  proteids,  137 

Poisons,    action   of,  on  bile,  688;    in 

urino,  ~i'it; 
Polar  corpuscles,  200,  202 

—  field  of  nucleus,  1  !»6 
Polarimeters,  41 
Polarisation,  circular,  40 

—  of  light,  36 
Polariscope,  I?  7 
Pohiriser,  36 

Polarising  microscope,  38 
Polymerism,  66 

Polymorphism  in  crystals,  272 
Polyperythrin,  292 

Polypi,  497 

Potassium  salts  in  body,  61 

—  and  metabolism,  840 

—  estimation  of,  in  urine,  80.~> 
Poulton  on  insects'  blood,  328 
Pressure  of  air,  effect  of,  on  metabo* 

lism,  839 

Primitive  sheath,  520 

Principal  cells  of  stomach,  633 

Principles,  proximate,  in  body,  57 

Prism,  Nicol's,  37 

Prochromatin,  197 

Progressive  pernicious  anemia,  300 

Propeptone,  tee  Proteoses 

Propionic  acid,  71  ;  in  urine,  see  Lipa- 
ciduria 

Propyl  alcohol,  isomcrism  in,  66 

Propyl  chloride,  74 

Protagon,  73,  524 

Protaraine,  563 

Proteids.  definition,  111;  composition 
and  constitution.  11L';  tests,  117, 
139;  heat  coagulation,  117;  estima- 
tion, 126;  classification  of,  127; 
animal,  127  ;  vegetable,  131 :  as  poi- 
sons, 137 

—  aa  acids,  382 

—  as  food,  571 

—  of  milk,  580 

—  of  nervous  tissue.  .".•_';; 

<>f  plasma  and  serum,  231,  247;  of 
plasma.  sep:ir:iti«>n  <if.  iM'.i 
in  saliva,  t'.'_'^ 
in  urine.  7v<> 

—  in  urine,  e-tirnation  of,  815 

—  of  liver  cells,  538 

-  of  muscle,  4 1  '2 

of  white  corpuscles,  260 

-  of  white  of  egg,  594 

—  putrefaction  of  in  intestine,  (594 
Proteid-quotient,  335,  341 


PYR 

Proteid-quotient  in  urine.  782 
Proteid-sparing  foods,  603 
Protein,  114 
Protein-chrome  and  protein-chromogen, 

661 

Proteolytic  ferments,  1">8 
Proteoses,  128,  648 

—  in  milk,  584 

—  in  urine,  783 
Protic  acid,  421 
Proto-albumose,  129,  646 
Protocatechuic  acid  in  urine,  796 
Proto-elastose,  475 

Protoplasm,  movements  of,  186  ;  chemi- 
cal and  physical  properties  of,  190; 
proteids  of,  192 

Proximate  principles  of  Ixxiy,  57 
—  of  food,  670 

Pseudo-cerebrin,  534 

Pseudo-chromatin,  197 

Pseudo-mucin,  144,  353,  446 

Pseudoxanthine,  179 

Ptomaines,  169 

separation  of,  175;  enumeration  of, 
177  ;  in  intestine,  581, 692  ;  in  urine, 
796 

Ptyalin,  622,  626 ;  preparation  of,  626 
action  of,  628  ;  in  urine,  758 

Ptyalinogun,  621 

Ptyalose,  627 

Pump,  mercurial  air,  30 

—  Sprengel's  filter,  9 
Punicin,  150 
Purgatives,  698 
Purple,  Tyrian,  150 
Purpnra,  150 

—  haemorrhagica,  306 

Purpnrate  of  ammonia,  fee  Murezide 
Purpurin,  751 
Pus,  361 

—  corpuscles  of,  362 

-  gases  of,  393 

—  in  urine,  770 

—  pigments  in,  364 

-  serum  of,  364 
Putrefaction  in  the  stomach,  650 

in  the  intestines,  691  ;  of  proteids, 
111.     See  also  Fermentation 
Putrescine,  172,  173,  178 
Pyaemia,  306,  310 
Pycnometer,  1.1 
Pyl'.ric  glands,  633 
Pyocyanin,  364 
Pyoxanthose,  364 
Pyrenin,  197 
Pyrenoids,  207 
Pyrocatcchin,  77 

in  cercbro-spinal  fluid,  :{."> 

in  urine,  74:?.  746,  796 

—  isomerides  of,  76 
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Pyrogallic  acid,  78 
Pyrogallol  propionic  acid,  790 


QUADRUBATES,  732 
Quartz,  action  of,  on  light,  40 
Quinoidine,  animal,  173 
Quotient,  proteid,  335,  341 

—  in  urine,  782 

—  respiratory,  369,  830 


R 

RACEMIC  ACID,  action  of,  on  polarised 
light,  44 

Rachitis,  see  Rickets 

Raffinose,  109 

Rancidity  of  fats,  73 

Raoult's  investigations  on  freezing- 
points,  92 

Raynaud's  disease,  311 

Reaction,  determination  of,  16 

Reagents  and  apparatus,  6 

Reaumur  scale,  5 

Red  blood  corpuscles,  enumeration  of, 
262  ;  specific  gravity,  shape,  and  size, 
263 ;  action  of  reagents  on,  263 ; 
nucleus  of,  264  ;  origin  of,  264  ;  com- 
position of,  265  ;  proteids  of  stroma 
of,  266 ;  haemoglobin  of,  267 

Red  marrow  in  anaemia,  302 

Red  muscles,  404 

Reduced  haematin,  289 

Reducing  substances  in  blood,  391,  433 

Reduction  and  oxidation  of  bile  pig- 
ments, 683 

Refraction,  double,  36 

Refractive  index,  45 

Regeneration  of  serum-albumin,  703 

Regnault  and  Reiset's  method  of  inves- 
tigating gases  of  respiration,  367 

Rennet,  635,  642 

—  in  urine,  758 

—  preparation  of,  580 
Rennin,  581 
Reserve  air,  370 
Residual  air,  370 
Resorcin,  76 

Respiration,  365;  methods  of  investi- 
gating gases  of,  366  ;  frequency,  371 ; 
effect  of  external  circumstances  on, 
372  ;  gases  of  the  blood  in  relation  to, 
378 ;  of  tissues,  390 ;  cutaneous,  393 ; 
foetal,  394  ;  in  eggs.  394  ;  in  fishes, 
394  ;  intensity  of,  394 

Respiratory  oxygen,  274 

—  pigments,  147 

—  quotient,  369.  830 


SAR 

Respired  air,  poisonous  effscts  of,  :>77 

Reticulum  in  protoplasm,  191 

Retiform  tissue,  468 

Retina,  456  ;  hexagonal  pigment  cells 
of,  457  ;  rods  and  cones  of,  460 

Rheumatism,  307 

Rhizopods,  digestion  in,  193 

Rhodophane,  464 

Rhodopsin,  tee  Visual  purple 

Rice-water  stools,  698 

Rickets,  510 

Rigor  mortis,  411,  415 

Ringer   on   inorganic    constituents    of 
blood, 256 

—  on  urea  discharge  in  fever,  841 

Rods  and  cones,  460 
—  pigments  of,  460 

Rose's  method  of  incineration,  12 

Rosolic  acid,  16 

Rotation  of  polarised  light,  40 

—  by  carbohydrates,  92  ;  by  pro- 
teids, 120 

Ruberythric  acid,  109 


SACCHARIC  ACID,  94 

Saccharimeters,  41 

Saccharomyces,  151 

Saccharoses,  92 

Saccharumic  acid,  94 

Sachsse's  method  of  estimating  dex- 
trose, 99 

Saft  Eanalchcn,  475 

Salicin,  109 

Salicylic  acid,  77 

Salicyluric  acid,  740 

Salino-sulphureous  particles,  434 

Saliva,  616  ;  secretion  of,  616 ;  struc- 
ture of  cells  that  secrete,  619  ;  com- 
position of,  622  ;  action  of,  626  ;  in- 
fluence of  reaction  on,  628  ;  gases  of, 
392,  624,  626 

Salivary  glands,  composition  of,  558 

Salkowski  on  aromatic  substances  from 
proteids,  123 ;  on  ethereal  sulphates, 
803 

—  on  the  proteid  tests,  123 
Salts  as  food,  571 

—  inorganic,  see  Inorganic  salts 
Saponification,  489,  492,  662 
Saprin,  178 

Sarcina,  164 

Sarcolacticacid,  410,  425, 433;  in  lymph 
glands,  261;  in  thymus,  556;  in  thy- 
roid, 557  ;  in  urine,  755 

Sarcolemma,  145,  399,  405 

Sarcomata,  149,  497  ;  pigments  of  mela- 
notic,  499 
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-in.',  si.   li'O 
Scales  cif  tislirs,   r.l.'i 
Scarlet  fever  transmitted  by  milk,  590 
Schwann  on  cells,  185 
SchitT's  test  for  uric  acid,  718,  7-".' 
Schizomycetes,  163 
Schi/'ineura  lanuginosa,  108 
Schmidt  on  coagulation  of  blood,  243 
SchiitzenlHTger's  theory  of  proteids,  115 
Sclerotic,  470 

Scrofula  in  lymphatic  glands,  ">56 
Scum  of  boiled  milk,  583 
Scurvy,  306 

Ale,  699 

Sryllite,  108 

Sea-water,  gases  of,  395 

Sebaceous  cysts,  822 

Sebum,  821 

Secretory  nerves    of    salivary   glands, 

617 

—  of  sweat  glands,  818 
Sri  mi  on  alkaloids,  171 
Semen,  composition  of,  562 
Semi-glutin,  473 
Sepia,  ink  of,  690 
Sepiaic  acid,  690 
Sepsin,  172,311 
Septic  diseases,  haemoglobin  crystals  in, 

818 

>e|.l:c.rmia.  310 

Serous  glands,  (>20 

s.-r|>ent's  urine,  728,  730,  732,  734 

Serum,  general  characters  of,  230;  pro- 
teids  of,  231,  247,  249 

Serum-albumin,  245;  preparation  of, 
245  :  quantity  of  in  f.erum,  247  ;  co- 
agulation by  heat,  118,  248  ;  in  cold- 
blooded animals,  248  ;  in  urine,  7X2 

Serum-casein,  tee  Serum-globulin 

Serum-globulin,   236 :    preparation   of, 
236  ;  estimation  of,  238 ;  sources  of, 
:  quantity  in  serum,  247 ;  coagu- 
lation by  heat,  248  ;  in  urine,  783 
m-lutrin,  253 

Sieber  and  Nencki  on  haematin,  294 

Silicic  acid  in  urine,  764 

Silicon  in  the  body,  (l.'S 

Silk,  145,  456 

Silkworms,  108 

Silver  test  for  sugar,  96 

Sister  threads,  I 

Skatole,  79,  80 ;  in  intestine.  i'.<\\>.  >W. 
096 

.], --pigment,  80 
in  urine,  746 

Sk.uoxyl  glycuronate.  T'.'J 

Skatoxyl  sulphate  of  potassiun 
in  urine,  7  1 1 

Skein  stage  of  cell-division 
s,  145,  4.M 


STK 

iii.  the.  .*)<;•; 

—  secretions  of,  - 
Smeirmu  preputii.  S22 
Smoky  urine,  77*'. 
Snakes,  blood  of,  226 

-  poison  of,  138,  625 
Soaps  in  blood,  251  ;  in  faeces,  695.  See 

also  Saponification 
Soda  in  urine,  estimation  of,  805 
Sodio-magnesium  sulphate,  246 
Sodium  salts  in  body,  61 
Soleil's  saccharimeter,  41 
Solidists,  297 
Solids  and  water,  estimation  of,  18 

—  in  urine,  estimation  of,  798 
Solutions,  normal,  decinormal,  &c.,  6 
Sorbin,  108 

Soups,  597 

Specific  gravity  bottle,  15 
—  determination  of,  15 
-  of  blood,  218,  of  milk,  575,  590  ; 
of  urine,  715 

—  rotatory  power,  43 
Spectrophotometer,  50,  284 
Spectrophotometric  estimation  of  iron, 

500 

Spectropolarimeter,  53 
Spectroscopes,  45,  275 
Spectrum,  46 
Spermatin,  145,  563 
Spermatozoa,  composition  of,  562  ;  in 

urine,  771 
Spermine,  563 

SpidefY  excrements,  guanine  in,  736 
Spiders'  webs,  456 

Spina  liitiila.  »ce  Cerebro-spinal  fluid 
Spindle  in  cell-division,  200 
Spirem  stage  of  cell-division,  200 
Spirillum,  164 
Spirographin,  486 
Spirometer,  371 
Spleen, the,  553;  chemical  composition. 

554  ;  functions  of,  555 

—  does  it  liberate  haemoglobin  ?  673 
Spongin,  145,  456 

Sprengel's  filter-pump,  '.» 
Sputum,  447 

Squirrel's  blood-crystals,  270 
Standard  solutions,  6,  7 
Starch.  10 1,  digestion  of,  by  saliva,  (527  : 
by  pancreatic  juice,  661 

—  in  the  stomach,  digestion  of,  628 

—  animal,  tee  Glycogen 
Starvation,  tec  Inanition 
Stos-Otto  process,  175 
Strap-in,  656,  659 
Stearie  acid,  71,  I'.M 
Stearin.  I'M) 

Steatoh  t  ic  IVri; 
Stentorin.  l.io 
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Stercobilin,  684,  696 

Sterilisation,  1G2 

St.  Martin,  Alexis,  630 

Stoffwechsel,  829 

Stokes's  reagent,  276 

Sublingual  saliva,  625 

Snbmaxillary  gland,  617,  621  :  saliva, 

623 
Substantia  hyalina,  192 

—  opaca,  192 
Succinic  acid.  72 

—  and  metabolism,  840 

—  in  urine,  755 
Succus  enterictis,  664 
Sncroses,  92 

Sugar  in  normal  blood,  252  ;  estimation 
of,  253  ;  in  urine,  789,  814.  tec  also 
Dextrose,  Diabetes 

Sugars,  94 

Sulphates  in  the  body,  63 

—  in  urine,  760,  estimation  of,  802 

—  ethereal  in  urine,  740.  803 
Sulph-indigotate  of  soda   as  a  means 

of  natural  injection,  669 
Sulpho-cyanic  acid,  91 

—  in  urine,  737 
JSulphonates  in  urine,  740 
Sulphur,  estimation  of,  24 

-  in  bile,  678,  681 ;  in  proteids,  114 

—  tests  for,  19 

—  excretion  of,  in  epidermal  scales,  819 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  the  body,  59 
in  the  intestine,  693 

in  urine,  764 

Sulphuric  acid  in  gasteropod  saliva,  60. 

See  also  Sulphates 
Supplemental  air,  370 
Suprarenal  body,  composition  of,  557 

—  in  Addison's  disease,  303 
Surgical  fever,  305 

Sweat,  secretion  of,  818 ;  composition 
of,  819  ;  reaction  of,  819  ;  in  disease, 
821 

Swimming-bladder,  gases  of,  396 

Symbols  of  elements,  5 

Sympathetic  saliva,  625 

Synanthrose,  108 

Synaptase,  159 

Synovia,  351 

Synthetic  and  analytic  processes  in 
plants  and  animals,  210 

Syntonin,  128 


ECHiNOCOCCrs  in  urine,  hook- 
lets  of,  772 
Tannin,  109 
—  in  tea,  601 


TRI 

Tannin -red,  95 
Tapetum,  458 
Tartar,  622 
Tartaric  acid,  72 

action  of,  on  polarised  light.  44 

and  metabolism,  840 

Tartronic  acid,  69 
Taurine,  85 

—  in  muscle,  422 

—  preparation  of,  from  bile,  681 
Taurocholic  acid,  87,  680,  681 
Taurylic  acid.  713 

Tea  as  food,  601 

Tears,  823 

Temperature  of  animals,  847 

—  of  air,  effect  of,  on  metabolism,  £:{'.» ; 

—  of  body,  effect  of,   on  mernlxriism, 
839 

Tenotomy,  425 

Tension  of  aqueous  vapour,  5 

—  of  the  blood  gases,  383 
Terebenthene,  68 
Testis,  composition  of,  561 
Tetanine,  173,  179 
Tetra-methyl-benzene,  75,  78 
Tetramethylparaphenylene-dianiinc,  ">',), 

641 

Tetratomic  alcohols,  68 
Tetronerythrin,  148 
Theine,  601 
Theobromine,  601 
Thermometric  scales,  5 
Thermotaxic  nervous  mechanism,  849 
Thiocyanic  acid  in  saliva,  622,  623  ;  in 

urine,  737 
Thiry's  fistula,  664 
Thrombosis,  305 
Thymol,  78 

Thymus,  composition  of,  556 
Thyroid,  composition  of,  557  ;  cysts  of, 

557 

—  function  of,  507 

—  in  myxosdema,  557 
Tidal  air,  371 
Tissue  respiration,  390 
Titration,  8 
Toluene,  75 
Tonka-bean,  78 
Tooth  stones,  623 
Tophi,  509 
Tortoiseshell,  495 

Torulae,  151  ;  in  stomach,  650 ;  in  urine, 

81,  722,  767 
Toxines,  168,  173 
Trehalose,  108 
Triatomic  alcohols,  68 
Tri-bromo-phenol,  76 
Tribntyrin,  73 
Tricaprin,  73 
Tricaproin,  73 
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Triraj.rylin,  73 
Trimargarin,  73 
Trimethylainine,  80 
Tri-meth\  1  benzene,  75,  78 
Trimcthylxanthine,  601 
Tri-nitro-phenol,  76 
Triolein,  73 
Tri|«alniitiii.  72 

Triphenyl-rosanilin  in  milk,  590 
Tri.stearin,  72 
Trivalerin,  73 

Trommer's  test  for  sugnr,  95,  790 
Trophic  nerves,  850 

of  salivary  glands,  618 
Trypsin,  655,  656,  667 

in  urine,  758 
Tryjwiziogen,  655 
Tryptones,  659 
Tryptophan,  661 
Tubercle  bacillus  in  milk,  590 

in  lymphatic  glands,  566  ;  in  lungr, 
.'.til  " 

Timicates.  test  of,  107 
Tiniicin,  107,  456 
Turacin,  63,  150,  454 
Typhoid  fever,  gastric  juice  in,  650 

—  the  bile  in,  688  ;  stools  in,  699 
Typhotoxine,  173,  179 
Tyrein,  580 
Tynan  purple,  150 
Tyrosine,  78,  83 

—  as  an  antecedent  to  urea,  726 
in  pancreatic  digestion,  660 

—  in  urine,  769,  770 
Tyrotoxicon,  172 


t'l.-Mix,  95 

I'ltimate    analysis    of    organic    com- 
pound^, 19 
I'ltra-red  rays,  4(» 
I'ltra- violet  rays,  46 
Tniaxjil  crystals,  271 

.anised  ferments,  146,  158 
Ursemia,  315 

the  bile  in,  688  ;  stools  in,  699 
QnrtM,  89,  :::«' 

—  deposit  of,  in  gout,  509 

—  deposit  of,  in  urine,  768,  770 
Urea,  81,  717,   720;  preparation   and 

properties  of,   721  ;    compounds   of, 
quantity  of,  in  urine,  723  :  for- 
mation of,  "i.'". 

—  effect  of  muscular  contraction  on, 

. 

estimation  of,  810 
-   in  niiiM'l. 

—  in  blood,  estimation  of,  l'5 1 


VAC 

Civninuters,  812 

I* ret han  in  urine.  758 

Uric  acid,  88,  727  ;  preparation  and 
projKTties  of,  728;  decompositions 
of,  729  ;  compounds  of,  730;  quantity 
of,  in  urine,  733  :  formation  of,  734 

—  as  an  antecedent  to  urea,  726 

—  deposit  of  in  urine,  767,  770 
-  estimation  of,  807 

—  in  blood,  estimation  of,  252 

in  leucocythaemia,  discharge  of,  MS 
in  muscle,  421 

Urine,  secretion  of,  709  ;  general  cha- 
racters, quantity,  and  colour  of,  711  ; 
transparency,  turbidity,odourof,713 ; 
reaction  of,  714  ;  specific  gravity  and 
constituents  of  ,71 5 ;  quantitative  com- 
position of,  715 ,  examination  of  for 
normal  constituents,  716;  aromatic 
substances  in,  738  ;  pigments  of,  746; 
other  organic  constituents  of,  754. 
inorganic  constituents  of,  759 :  ab- 
normal and  pathological,  765  ;  drugs 
in,  766 ;  deposits  in,  766  ;  blood  in, 
776  ;  bile  in,  778  ;  proteids  in,  780 ; 
in  diabetes,  788  ;  glycuronic  acid  in, 
793  ;  fats  in,  795 ;  pyrocatechin  in, 
796:  alkaloids  in,  796;  diazo-reaction 
in,  797  ;  quantitative  analysis  of,  798. 
f<ee  also  Metabolism 

I'rinometer,  15 

Urobilin,  312,  684,  697  ;  biliary,  685 
in  pernicious  anazmia,  552 
normal,  747  ;  pathological  or  febrile, 
750 

Urobilinoidin,  751 

I'rocanic  acid,  91 

—  in  urine,  758 
Urocanin,  91 
Urochloralic  acid,  794 
Urochrome,  751 
Uroerythrin,  751 
Urofuscohiematin,  750 
Urohaimatoporphyrin,  292,  750 
Uroleucic  acid  in  urine,  796 
rromelanin.  752 
Uronitrotoluol,  794 
Uropittin.  7~>'2 

Urorosein,  7.".  1 
Urorubin.  751 
Urorubroluematin,  750 

ilith.  771 
Uterine  mil'-. 


VACCINES,  168 

Vm-ucilf-,  contents  of,  193 

—  exrivtorv,  1!»4 
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Yalerianic  acid,  71 
Vanilin,  109 

Van  't  Hoff  on  circular  polarisation,  45 
Vapour,  tension  of  aqueous,  5 
Varnishing  the  skin,  394,  821 
Varrentrapp  and  Will's  method  of  esti- 
mating nitrogen,  22 
Vegetable  acids  as  food,  572 

—  foods,  597 

—  proteids,  131 

—  paraglobulins,  134 
Vegetarianism,  599 
Vella's  fistula,  664 
Vernix  caseosa,  822 
Vibrio,  164 

Visual  purple,  148,  461 

Vital  capacity,  371 

Vitellin,  694 " 

Vitelloses,  129,  135,  648 

Vitreous  humour,  467 

Vogel's  method  of  estimating  dextrose, 

99 
Volumetric  analysis,  7 


W 

WALLERIAN  DEGENERATION,  522 
Washing  precipitates,  10 
Water  and  metabolism,  840 

—  and  solids,  estimation  of,  1 8 

—  in  the  organs,  535 

—  as  a  constituent   of  body,   58 ;   of 
food,  570 

Wave-lengths,  measurements  of,  49 
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\Vhey-proteid,  584 

White  and  grey  matter,  514 
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White  libres,  470 

Will  and  Varrentrapp's  method  of  esti- 
mating nitrogen,  22 

Wislicenus  and  Fick,  ascent  of  Faul- 
horn  by,  436 

Witches'  milk,  573,  576 

Wool  of  sheep,  fat  of,  822 

Wooldridge  on  coagulation  of  blood, 
245 

—  on  intravascular  clotting,  305 
Work,  effect  of,  on  muscle  glycogen, 

424 

—  influence  of,  on  food,  607 

—  on  respiration,  375 

—  on  urine,  435 
Worms,  blood  of,  319 


XANTHINE,  89 
—  in  muscle,  421 
-  in  urine,  735,  769 
Xantho-creatinine,  179,  421 
Xanthophane,  464 
Xanthophyll,  148,  212,  214 
Xanthoproteic  acid,  114 
—  reaction,  121 


YEAST,  fermentation,  72  ;  as  a  test  for 

sugar,  96,  97 
Yellow  fibres,  473 
Yolk- spherules,  594 


ZEISS'S  polarimeter,  42 

Zinc  chloride  creatinine,  85,  719,  814 

Zooamylum,  109 

Zoogloea,  164 

Zymogens,  451,  621,  634 

Zymolysis,  151 

Zymotic  diseases,  the  blood  in,  309 
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With  20  Steel  Plates  and  numerous  Woodcuts.  2  Parts.  Fcap.  Svo,  12s. 

MACDOUGAL— WORKS  by  i>.i.\n-:i.  TI;I-::,IIILV  MACDOUGAL, 

I'li.li.,  hli-i'ftur  nf  the  Laboratories  ft/the  Xen-  )"»;•/.•  /<"/«////<•"/  <>'"> 

PRACTICAL    TEXT-BOOK     OF     PLANT     PHYSIOLOGY. 

With  159  Illustrations.     Svo,  7s.  Gd.  net 

ELEMENTARY  PLANT  PHYSIOLOGY.     With  los  Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo,  3s. 


1'CHLISHKH  HY  I.t>\<;.M.l\S,  CltKEX,  «f  CO. 
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MELLOR.      HIGHER  MATHEMATICS  FOR  STUDENTS  OF 

CHEMISTRY  AND  PHYSICS.  With  Special  Reference  to  Prac- 
tical  Work.  By  J.  W.  MELLOR,  D.Sc.,  late  Senior  Scholar,  and  1851 
Exhibition  Scholar,  New  Zealand  University  ;  Honorary  Research  Fellow, 
the  Owens  College,  Manchester.  With  142  Diagrams.  8vo,  12s.  6rf.  net. 


MENDELEEFF.      " '"/.'/v'x  KY  1>.  MKMtKLKEPF. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  CHEMISTRY.  Translated  from  the 
Russian  (Seventh  Edition)  by  GEORGE  KAMENSKY,  A.R.S.M.,  of  the 
Imperial  Mint,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Edited  by  THOMAS  H.  POPE,  B.Sc., 
F.I.C.  With  110  Illustrations.  2  vols.  8vo,  82s.  net 

AN  ATTEMPT  TOWARDS  A  CHEMICAL  CONCEPTION 
OF  THE  ETHER.  Translated  from  the  Russian  by  GEORGE 
KAMKNSKY,  A.R.S.M.  8vo,  2s.  net. 

MEYER.      OUTLINES     OF    THEORETICAL     CHEMISTRY. 

By  LOTHAR  MEYER,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of 
Tubingen.  Translated  by  Professors  P.  PHILLIPS  BEDSON,  D.Sc., 
and  W.  CARLETON  WILLIAMS,  B.Sc.  8vo,  9s. 

MEYER.     THE   KINETIC  THEORY   OF  GASES.     Elementary 

Treatise  with  Mathematical  Appendices.  By  Dr.  OSKAR  EMIL  MEYER, 
Professor  of  Physics  at  the  University  of  Breslau.  Second  Revised  Edition. 
Translated  by  ROBERT  E.  BAYNBS,  M.A.,  Student  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  and  Dr.  Lee's  Reader  in  Physics.  Svo,  15s.  net. 

MORGAN.  ANIMAL  BIOLOGY.  An  Elementary  Text-Book.  By 
C.  LLOYD  MORGAN,  F.R.S.,  Principal  of  University  College,  Bristol. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo,  8s.  6d. 

PLIMMER.  THE  CHEMICAL  CHANGES  AND  PRODUCTS 
RESULTING  FROM  FERMENTATION.  By  R.  H.  ADKHS 
I'LIMMER,  D.Sc.  Lond.  8vo.Gs.net. 

PROCTOR. -  II  "A'A'.S  by  RICHARD  A.  PROCTOR. 
LIGHT  SCIENCE  FOR  LEISURE        LARGER    STAR    ATLAS    for    the 


HOURS  ;  Familiar  Essays  on 
Scientific  Subjects,  Natural  Phe- 
nomena, etc.  Crown  Svo,  8s.  6rf. 

THK     ORBS     AROUND     US;     a 

lies    of    Essays  on   the    Moon 

and  Planets,  Meteors  and  Comets. 

With  Chart  and  Diagrams.  Crown 

Svo,  3s.  <W. 

OTHER  WORLDS  THAN  OURS  I 
The  Plurality  of  Worlds  Studied 
under  the  Light  of  Recent  Scien- 
tific Researches.  With  14  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  Svo,  H 

THK  MI  JON  ;    h«-r  Motions,  Aspects, 
ical   Condition. 

With  Plates,  Charts,  Woodcuts 
and  Lunar  Photographs.  Crown 
Svo,  3s.  ('«/. 


Library,  in  12  Circular  Maps, 
with  Introduction  and  2  Index 
Pages.  Folio,  15s.,  or  Maps  only, 
12s.  Cxi. 

NEW  STAR  ATLAS  for  the  Libra  v, 
the  School  and  the  Observat  ry, 
in  12  Circular  Maps  (with  2  Index 
Plates).  Crown  Svo,  5s. 

OTH!  -    THAN     (H   US :    a 

Series  of  Essays  on  Suns— Old, 
Young  and  Dead.  With  other 
Science  Gleanings,  Two  Essays 
on  Whist,  and  Correspondence 
with  Sir  John  Heisch.-l.  With  9 
Star- Maps  and  Diagrams.  Crown 
Svo,  3s.  (x/. 
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PROCTOR.- WORKS  by  RICHARD  A.  PROCTOR— continued. 


HALF  -  HOURS  WITH  THE 
TELESCOPE :  a  Popular  Guide 
to  the  Use  of  the  Telescope  as  a 
Means  of  Amusement  and  Instruc- 
tion. With  7  Plates.  Fcap.  8vo, 
2s.  6d. 

THE  EXPANSE  OF  HEAVEN. 
Essays  on  the  Wonders  of  the 
Firmament.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

PLEASANT  WAYS  IN  SCIENCE. 
Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

THE  SOUTHERN  SKIES  :  a  Plain 
and  Easy  Guide  to  the  Constella- 
tions of  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 
Showing  in  12  Maps  the  Position 
of  the  principal  Star-Groups  night 
after  night  throughout  the  year. 
With  an  Introduction  and  a  sepa- 
rate Explanation  of  each  Map. 
True  for  every  Year.  4to,  5s. 

MYTHS  AND  MARVELS  OF 
ASTRONOMY.  Crown  Svo, 
3s.  6d. 

HALF  -  HOURS  WITH  THE 
STARS  :  a  Plain  and  Easy 
Guide  to  the  Knowledge  of  the 
Constellations.  Showing  in  12 
Maps  the  position  of  the  prin- 
cipal Star  -  Groups  night  after 
night  throughout  the  Year.  With 
Introduction  and  a  separate  Ex- 
planation of  each  Map.  True  for 
every  Year.  4to,  3s.  net. 


THE  STARS  IN  THEIR  SEASONS. 
An  Easy  Guide  to  a  Knowledge  of 
the  Star  Groups,  in  12  large  Maps. 
Imperial  Svo,  5s. 

OUR  PLACE  AMONG  INFINI- 
TIES :  a  Series  of  Essays  con- 
trasting our  Little  Abode  in  Space 
and  Time  with  the  Infinities 
around  Us.  Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 


ROUGH  WAYS  MADE  SMOOTH. 
Familiar  Essays  on  Scientific 
Subjects.  Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

NATURE  STUDIES.  By  GRANT 
ALLEN,  A.  WILSOX,  T.  FOSTER, 
E.  CLODD  and  R.  A.  PROCTOR. 
Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 


LEISURE  READINGS.  By  E. 
CLODD,  A.  WILSON,  T.  FOSTER,  A. 
C.  RUNYARD  and  R.  A.  PROCTOR. 
Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 


STRENGTH  :  How  to  get  Strong 
and  keep  Strong,  with  Chapters 
on  Rowing  and  Swimming,  Fat, 
Age  and  the  Waist.  With  9  Illus- 
trations. Crown  Svo,  2s. 


REYNOLDS.  EXPEEIMENTAL  CHEMISTEY  for  Junior  students. 

By  J.  EMERSON  REYNOLDS,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
Univ.  of  Dublin.     Fcap.  Svo,  with  numerous  Woodcuts. 

PART  I. — Introductory,  Is.  6d.     PART  III.— Metals  and  Allied  Bodies,  3s.  6d. 

PART  II. — Nan-Metals,  2«.  6d.     PART  IV.—CJiemistry  of  Carbon  Compounds,  4s. 

ROMANES.— WORKS     by     GEORGE     JOHN    ROMANES,     M.A., 

LL.D.,  F.R.X. 

DAEWIN,  AND  AFTEE  DAEWIN  :  an  Exposition  on  the  Darwinian 
Theory,  and  a  Discussion  on  Post-Darwinian  Questions.  Part  I.  THE 
DARWINIAN  THEOKY.  With  Portrait  of  Darwin  and  125  Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo,  10s.  6d.  Part  II.  POST-DARWINIAN  QUESTIONS  :  Heredity  and 
Utility.  With  Portrait  of  the  Author  and  5  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo, 
10s.  6rf.  Part  III.  POST-DARWINIAN  QUESTIONS  :  ISOLATION  AND  PHYSIO- 
LOGICAL SELECTION.  Crown  Svo,  5s. 

AN  EXAMINATION  OF  WEISMANNISM.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

ESSAYS.  Edited  by  C.  LLOYD  MORGAN,  F.R.S.,  Principal  of  Univer- 
sity College,  Bristol.  Crown  Svo,  6s.  , 

CONTENTS  :  Primitive  Natural  History — The  Darwinian  Theory  of 
Instinct — Man  and  Brute — Mind  in  Men  and  Animals — Origin  of  Human 
Faculty — Mental  Differences  between  Men  and  Women — What  is  the 
Object  of  Life  ? — Recreation — Hypnotism — Hydrophobia  and  the  Muzzling 
Order. 
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SLINGO  AND  BROOKER.  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 
FOR  ELECTRIC-LIGHT  ARTISANS  AND  STUDENTS. 
(Embracing  those  branches  prescribed  in  the  Syllabus  issued  by  the  City 
and  Guilds  Technical  Institute.)  By  W.  SLINGO  and  A.  BROOKER. 
With  383  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  12s. 


SORAUER.    A  POPULAR  TREATISE  ON  THE  PHYSIOLOGY 

OF  PLANTS.  For  the  Use  of  Gardeners  or  for  Students  of  Horti- 
culture and  of  Agriculture.  By  Dr.  PAUL  SORAUER,  Director  of  the 
Experimental  Station  at  the  Royal  Poinological  Institute  in  Proskau 
(Silesia).  Translated  by  F.  E.  WEISS,  B.Sc.,  F.L.S.,  Professor  of  Botany 
at  the  Owens  College,  Manchester.  With  33  Illustrations.  8vo,  9s.  net. 


TEXT-BOOKS   OF  PHYSICAL   CHEMISTRY. 
Edited  by  Sir  WILLIAM  RAMSAY,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S. 

THE  PHASE  RULE  AND  ITS  APPLICATIONS.  BY  ALE*. 
F1NDLAY,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  D.Sc.,  Lecturer  and  Demonstrator  in  Chemistry, 
ruivereity  of  Birmingham.  With  118  Figures  in  the  Text,  together  with 
an  "  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Physical  Chemistry"  by  Sir  WILLIAM 
RAMSAY,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  Editor  of  the  Series.  Crown  8vo,  5.". 

*»*  Sir  William  Ramsay's  "  Introduction  to  Physical  Chemistry  "  is  also  issued 
separately,   prii-f  1*. 

ELECTRO-CHEMISTRY.  PART  L— GENERAL  THEORY. 
By  R.  A.  LEHFELDT,  D.Sc.,  Professor  of  Physics  at  the  East  London 
Technical  College.  Including  a  Chapter  on  the  Relation  of  Chemical  Con- 
stitution to  Conductivity,  by  T.  S.  MOORE,  B.A.,  B.Sc.,  Lecturer  in 
the  University  of  Birmingham.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

CHEMICAL  STATICS  AND  DYNAMICS,  INCLUDING  THE 
THEORIES  OF  CHEMICAL  CHANGE,  CATALYSIS,  AND 

EXPLOSIONS.  By  J.  W.  MELI.OR,  D.Sc.  (N.Z.),  B.Sc.  (Viet.). 
Crown  8vo,  7.s.  <W. 

THORPE.      A    DICTIONARY    OF    APPLIED    CHEMISTRY. 

By  T.  E.  THORPE,  C.B.,  B.Sc.  Viet.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  Treas.  C.S., 
Director  of  Government  Laboratories,  London.  Assisted  by  Eminent 
Contributors.  To  be  published  in  3  vols.  8vo.  Vols.  I.  and  II.,  1.-J  -2^. 
each  ;  Vol.  III.,  £3  3s. 


TILDEN.      A    SHORT    HISTORY   OF    THE    PROGRESS    OF 
SCIENTIFIC   CHEMISTRY   IN    OUR  OWN    TIMES.     By 

WILLIAM  A.  TII.DKN.  !»<-.  Lond.,  D.Sc.  Dub.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  the 
I  'ni vanity  of  London,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Royal  College  of 
Science,  London.  Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 


TUBEUF.     DISEASES  OF  PLANTS  DUE  TO  CRYPTOGAMIC 

PA  RASITES.    Translated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  CARL  FK I •:  I  , 
VON  TUBEUF,  of  the  University  of  Munich,  by  WILLIAM  <l    SMITH. 
B.Sc.,  Ph.D., "Lecturer  on  Plant  Physiology  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
With  330  Illustrations.     Royal  8vo,  18s.  net. 
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TYNDALL—  WORKS  by  JOHN  TYNDALL,  F.K.S.,  etc. 
FRAGMENTS  OF  SCIENCE.     2  Vols.    Crown  8vo,  16s. 

NEW   FRAGMENTS.      Crown  8vo,  10s.  Gd. 
HEAT  A   MODE  OF  MOTION.      Crown  8vo,  12*. 
SOUND.      With  204  Woodcuts.     Crown  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

RESEARCHES  ON  DIAMAGNETISM  AND  MAGNE- 
CRYSTALLIC  ACTION,  including  the  question  of  Diamagnetic 
Polarity.  Crown  8vo,  12s. 

ESSAYS  ON  THE  FLOATING  MATTER  OF  THE  AIR 
in  relation  to  Putrefaction  and  Infection.  With  24  Woodcuts.  Crown 
8vo,  7s.  6d. 

LECTURES  ON  LIGHT,  delivered  in  America  in  1872  and  1873. 
With  57  Diagrams.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

LESSONS  IN  ELECTRICITY  AT  THE  ROYAL  INSTITU- 
TION, 1875-76.  With  58  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

NOTES  OF  A  COURSE  OF  SEVEN  LECTURES  ON 
ELECTRICAL  PHENOMENA  AND  THEORIES,  delivered 
at  the  Royal  Institution.  Crown  8vo,  Is.  6rf. 

NOTES  OF  A  COURSE  OF  NINE  LECTURES  ON  LIGHT, 

delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution.     Crown  8vo,  Is.  6d. 

FARADAY  AS  A  DISCOVERER.     Crown  8vo,  8s.  6d. 

THE  GLACIERS  OF  THE  ALPS  :  being  a  Narrative  of  Excursions 
and  Ascents.  An  Account  of  the  Origin  and  Phenomena  of  Glaciers  and 
an  Exposition  of  the  Physical  Principles  to  which  they  are  related.  With 
61  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  6s.  Qd.  net. 


WATTS   (H,).     DICTIONARY   OF   CHEMISTRY.     Revised  ar  \ 

entirely  Re-written  by  H.  FORSTER  MORLEY,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  Fellow 
of,  and  lately  Assistant- Professor  of  Chemistry  in,  University  College, 
London;  and  M.  M.  PATTISON  MUIR,  M.A.,  F.R.S.E.,  Fellow  and 
Prtelector  in  Chemistry  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge; 
Assisted  by  Eminent  Contributors.  4  vols.  8vo,  £5  net. 


WEBB.   CELESTIAL  OBJECTS  FOR  COMMON  TELESCOPES. 

By  the  Rev.   T.   W.   WEBB,  M.A.,  F.R.A.S.,  late   Vicar  of  Hardwick, 

Herefordshire.     Fifth  Edition,  Revised  and  greatly  Enlarged  by  the  Rev. 

T.  E.  ESPIN,  M.A.,  F.R.A.S.     (Two  Volumes.) 
VOL.     I.     With  Portrait  and  a  Reminiscence  of  the  Author,  2  Plates  and 

numerous  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 
VOL.  II.     With  Illustrations  and  Map  of  Star  Spectra.     Crown  8vo,  6s.  6d. 

WRIGHT.  OPTICAL  PROJECTION  :  A  Treatise  on  the  Use  of  the 
Lantern  in  Exhibition  and  Scientific  Demonstration.  By  LEWIS 
WRIGHT,  Author  of  "  Light :  a  Course  of  Experimental  Optics  ".  With 
232  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 
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